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EXCAVATIONS    AT    PALAIKASTRO.     V 


Although  it  had  been  intended  to  close  the  excavation  in  1905,  a 
few  days  were  spent  in  1906  in  clearing  up  doubtful  points.  Work  was 
carried  on  for  only  eight  days  with  about  ten  men,  but  in  spite  of  this 
small  scale  of  operations  a  good  deal  of  fresh  light  was  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  Late  Minoan  II.  burials.  I  was  assisted  throughout  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Droop,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Our  first  object  was  to  test  the  field  in  which  were  found  some  years 
ago  two  stone  moulds^  for  making  castings  of  female  figures,  double  axes, 
and  other  objects.  The  field  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Siteia  to 
Palaikastro,  just  before  the  first  houses  of  the  hamlet  of  Haghia  Triadha 
are  reached.  The  results  were  disappointing  :  a  daj-  and  a  halfs  trenching 
exposed  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Minoan  (probabl)-  Late  Minoan  III.) 
house,  but  as  no  signs  of  wealth  were  found,  the  work  was  discontinued. 

The  next  site  tried  was  Plako,  a  mountain  dairy  a  little  south  of  Palai- 
kastro, high  up  between  the  hill  of  Petsofa  and  Cape  Plaka.  Two  years 
before  the  owner  had  cleared  out  a  hollow  underneath  a  projecting  ledge  of 
limestone,  in  order  to  make  a  cistern,  and  in  the  small  deep  cave  so  opened 
had  found  two  '  blossom '  bowls,^  a  fine  lentoid  gem,  a  bronze  ring  and 
human  remains.  The  objects,  except  the  ring,  which  had  been  destroyed, 
were  secured  for  the  Candia  Museum.  As  this  burial  seemed  from  the 
evidence  of  the  bowls,  which  are  rare  later,  to  be  Late  Minoan  II.  it  was 

*  Published  by  Xanthoudides,  'E^.  'Kpx-  1900,  p.  25,  Pis.  3  and  4,  and  190J,  p.  187.  They 
are  preserved  in  the  Candia  Museum. 

'^  This  is  a  type  of  stone  bowl  decorated  outside  with  five  or  six  petals  in  relief,  so  that  the 
bowl  resembles  a  half-opened  flower.  They  are  common  in  Crete,  and  were  found  at  Phyl.ikopi 
(Phylakopi,  p.  197,  Kips.  166,  167). 
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worth  while  to  search  for  more  evidence.  The  rest  of  the  cave  was 
accordingly  cleared,  but  only  a  few  sherds  were  found  ;  one  of  these, 
however,  painted  with  stripes  pointed  to  the  Late  Alinoan  II.  period.  The 
other  trial-pits  led  to  no  results.  A  cave  to  the  south,  overlooking  a 
precipitous  gorge  opening  on  the  sea,  j-ielded  only  a  cup  associated  with 
a  very  late  burial. 

The  indication  afforded  by  the  cave  at  Plalco,  that  in  the  Late  Minoan  II. 
period  hollows  in  the  rock  were,  at  all  events  occasionally,  used  for  tombs, 
led  us  to  examine  a  cave  on  the  steep  face  of  Petsofa,  just  south  of 
Roussolakkos.  Almost  immediately  two  coarse  amphorae  were  found,  and 
at  a  lower  level  a  few  Minoan  shcrtls. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  the  hitherto  almost  lacking  Late  Minoan  I.  or 
II.  tombs,  some  trial-pits  were  made  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Petsofa,  to  the 
south  of  the  site  of  the  town  at  Roussolakkos.  The  hollow  in  which 
laruakcs  were  found  in  1905  ^  seemed  cxhau.sted,  so  we  tried  a  little  further 
to  the  west,  between  the  next  pair  of  ribs  of  the  mountain-side.  After  a 
few  failures,  in  the  course  of  which  a  part  of  a  Late  Minoan  I.  or  II.  house 
was  found,  work  was  concentrated  on  a  place,  where  in  1904  Mr.  Currelly 
found  a  stone  libation-table  with  a  Minoan  inscription  and  a  cover  for  a 
lamp  (Fig.  5  below)  resembling  the  one  from  Block  A,  published  in  B.S.A. 
X.  p.  224,  Fig.  "/  a.  A  ridge  of  conglomerate  running  up  the  hill  is  broken 
off  on  the  western  side,  and  Mr.  Currelly,  suspecting  a  cave  below  it, 
cleared  a  large  hole,  penetrating  a  little  way  beneath  the  brow  of  rock. 
After  the  libation-table  was  found,  the  place  was  left,  but  this  year  bones 
were  observed  in  the  face  of  earth  below  the  rock,  and  it  was  decided  to 
clear  the  place  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  result  that  a  cave  six  metres 
deep  was  found,  of  which  a  sectional  drawing  is  shewn  in  Fig.  i.  The  cave 
was  entirely  filled  with  .soft  earth  containing  bones  and  pottery. 

The  bones  at  first  visible  proved  to  belong  to  a  great  mass  of  remains 
mixed  with  earth,  and  crushed  by  the  fall  of  one  or  more  layers  of  now 
resolidified  conglomerate,  which  have  broken  away  from  the  roof  of  the 
cave.  The  bones  were  in  complete  disorder  and  the  smaller  ones  almost 
entirely  missing,  a  condition  which  points  to  reinterment  ;  there  were  a 
number  of  skulls,  the  better  specimens  of  which  were  preserved  in  plaster 
for  future  examination.     \'ery  little  pottery  was  at  first  found,  but  near  the 

'   U.S.A.  xi.  p.  290. 
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mouth  of  the  cave  a  fragment  of  Late  Minoan  III.  ware  occurred,  and 
further  in,  a  distinctly  Late  Minoan  II.  painted  sherd.  The  rest  was  plain 
and  indeterminate.  At  about  six  metres  in  from  the  inf)Uth  of  the  cave 
was  a  painted  larnax,  and  presently,  at  a  slitjhtly  hij^her  level,  another,  but 
unpaintcd  ;  the  first  contained  two  skulls  and  some  bii;  bories,  and  the 
second  bones  and  one  skull,  resting  on  a  stone.  When  they  harl  both  l>ccn 
removed,  a  wall  was  built  to  support  the  roof  of  the  cave,  which  was  now 
entirely  cleared  on  the  left  side.  Digging  on  the  right-hand  side  presently 
revealed  a  third  larnax  (shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  i  ).  also  painted  ;  it  rested 
on  a  layer  of  bones,  and  itself  contained  a  skull  and  the  longer  bones  of  a 
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SCALE       1:100 

Fig.   I.— Skction  of  Cave  containing  Larnakks. 


skeleton.  The  floor  of  the  cave  was  about  50  m.  below  the  /aniaHes. 
Fig.  2  shows  larnakcs  2  and  3  ;;/  situ  with  the  skulls  inside  them. 
Outside,  and  to  the  right  of  this  last  laniax,  was  a  great  mass  of  bones  and 
pottery  with  a  few  stone  objects.  About  room,  to  the  right  of  the  third 
larnax  the  crushed  remains  of  a  fourth  were  f(jund  and  the  pottery  became 
scarce.  At  this  point  digging  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  true  roof  of  the 
cave  was  very  difficult  to  find,  and  what  we  had  taken  for  solid  roof,  while 
removing  the  earth,  proved  to  be  merely  resolidified  debris  sup{X)rted  by 
our  wall.  In  cutting  this  away  its  insecurity  was  noticed,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  doubt  was  felt  as  to  whether  the  brow  of  the  cave  was  really 
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solid  with  the  rest  of  the  roof.  To  stay  this  up  effectually  with  a  wall  and 
clear  the  roof  thoroughly  was  more  than  we  were  ready  to  undertake, 
as  further  work  would  have  involved  removing  a  great  deal  of  earth 
to  widen  the  entrance,  in  order  to  admit  sufficient  light.  It  therefore 
seemed  best  to  stop  the  work,  especially  as  anything  that  may  still  be  left 
is  effectually  protected  by  its  inaccessibility  from  any  marauders.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  cave  after  the  excavation,  with  our  wall  shoring  up  the  roof. 

Like  nearly  all  those  found  at  Palaikastro,  the  lamakes  are  of  the 
'  tub '  shape,  a  form  characteristic  of  East  Crete.^  Though,  as  will 
be  seen  below,  apparently  somewhat  earlier,  in  form  they  do  not  differ 


Fig.  2. — Larnakes  2  and  3  in  situ  in  the  Cave. 


from  the  other  examples,  except  in  being  a  little  deeper  in  proportion 
to  their  length  and  width.  Their  measurements  are : — No.  l  :  length, 
127  m.  ;  width,  58  m,  to  59  m.  ;  depth,  45  m. ;  No.  2:  length,  r04m.  ; 
width,  58  m.  ;  depth,  42  m.  ;  No.  3  :  length,  ri5  m. ;  width,  "57  m. ;  depth, 
•47  m. 

The  objects  recovered  make  these  burials  of  considerable  interest. 
They  were  all  found  outside  the  larnakes^  and  comprise  a  pair  of  bronze 
earrings,  a  large  bronze  vessel  with  a  spurred  handle,  too  much  shattered  for 

'  Described  in  B.S.A.  x.  p.  227  and  figured  on  p.  230,  Fig.  11,  where  the  lamax  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  photograph  is  of  this  type. 
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its  form  to  be  distin<^uishable,  a  '  blossom  ' .  bowl,  a  stone  lamp,  three 
small  stone  bowls,  two  plain  circular  bronze  mirrors  and  a  lar^c  cla\- 
bead.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  vases  in  style  intermediate 
between  L;itc  Minoan  11.  and  Late  Minoan  III  Two  'fireboxes,'^  an 
earthenware  scoop  and  a  lar^e  deep  lamp  resemble  objects  bclongini; 
to  the  earlier  period.  The  lamp  in  particular  is  a  rare  form,  hitherto 
only  found  in  the  Late  Minoan  IL  deposit  in  B  13.-  A  fragment  also 
was  fouiul  with  the  Late  Minoan  II.  floral  pattern.  Most  of  the  painted 
ware,    however,   had    the    heavy,   creamy   white   slip  of   the    Late    Minoan 


Vio.  3. — The  C.we  afier  the  Excavation. 

III.  period,  though  the  patterns  were  generally  earlier  in  style.  The 
distinctly  late  Minoan  III.  sherd  was  found  very  far  out,  and  from  its 
position  was  of  later  date  than  the  rest.  The  strainer  shown  in 
Fig.  4  is  typical.  The  pattern  round  the  neck  and  the  double  a.\es  are 
in    the    Late   Minoan    II.   style,   as    is    also  the  form,   of   which  only  one 

'  These  are  e.irthenware  objects  that  from  ofien  l)eing  much  Imrncd  inside,  are  hkcly  lo  h.nvi- 
been  tinder-boxes.  They  occur  on  all  Cretan  sites  {B.S..i.  ix.  |>.  323,  Fig.  23,  gives  two  (.x-iniplc-). 
and  they  were  fi)und  at  Phylakopi  [.Phylakopi,  \t.  211,  Fig.  18S). 

■^  B.S.A.  viii.  p.  314,  and  ix.  p.  2S2,  Fig.  3,  21. 
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example  was  found  with  the  /ar^iax-hurials  at  Aspa/  whereas  earlier, 
it  is  common.  The  pattern  round  the  neck  occurs  also  on  the  Late 
Minoan  II.  oenochoe  from  Block  X,  published  in  B.S.A.  xi.,  p.  280,  Fig.  11. 
Combined  with  these  are  the  friable  slip  and  paint  never  found  on  Late 
Minoan  II.  ware,  and  the  pattern  of  closely-set  leaves  so  characteristic 
of  Late  Minoan  III.  Other  Late  Minoan  III.  features,  such  as  paste 
beads,  and,  above  all,  bilgelkannen,  are  notably  absent.  The  plain  linear 
patterns  on  the  two  painted  larnakes  are  distinctly  Late  Minoan  II. ;  one 
has  a  design  found  on  one  of  the  fillers  from  Block  A,^  and  the  pattern  of 


Fig.  4. — Vase  from  Cave-Burials. 


waving  octopus  tentacles,  common  on  the  later  Palaikastro  larnakes,  does 
not  occur.  From  these  considerations  it  is  certain  that  these  are  the 
earliest  larnakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  published  in  B.S.A.  viii.. 
Pis.  XVIII.,  XIX.,  yet  found  at  Palaikastro. 

The  absence  of  the  characteristic  Late  Minoan  II.  glaze-paint  dates 
them  to  a  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  town  at  the  close  of  that 
period,  but  their  reminiscences  of  it  are  so  numerous  and  their  differences 
from  the  later  larnakes  and  the  Late  Minoan  III.  deposits  in  the  houses 

'  B.S.A.  X.  p.  225,  Fig.  8  a,  and  p.  229. 

'^  B.S.A.  ix.  pp.  293  and  311.     The  vase  here  referred  to  has  not  yet  been  published. 
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so  marked,  as  to  put  them  very  early  in  this  latter  j^eriod.  Their  links, 
both  before  and  behind,  prove  a  local  continuity  of  the  two  styles  and  that 
the  ruin  of  the  town,  however  brouf^ht  about,  did  not  cause  the  site 
ever  to  be  deserted.  Further,  if  so  soon  after  this  destruction,  larnakes 
were  in  use,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  method 
of  interment  used,  at  all  events  occasionally,  during  the  preceding  period 
of  which  the  larnax  published  in  B.S.A.  viii.  Pis.  XVIII.,  XIX.  is  an 
example.  This  find,  therefore,  by  -filling  up  a  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  burial  customs  and  in  the  series  of  pottery,  bound  to  be  incomplete 
if  represented  only  by  floor-deposits  unsupplementcd  by  tombs,  has 
an  interest  much  greater  than  appears  at  first  sight.     It  also  gives  evidence 


Fig.  5, — Perforated  Cover  from  Cave. 
(Scale  1:2.) 

of  continuity  between  two  periods,  the  products  of  which  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  stand  widely  apart. 

The  discovery  of  the  inscribed  libation -table  is  of  importance  in  this 
connexion.  Whilst  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  belong  to  an  earlier  use  of 
the  cave,  all  the  evidence  points  to  its  being  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest 
of  the  objects.  It  is  thus  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the  linear  script 
into  the  period  which  follows  the  fall  of  the  Palace  of  Knossos  and  the 
destruction  of  the  town  of  Palaikastro.  Another  such  survival  has  been 
found  at  Knossos  in  the  House  of  the  F"etish  Shrine  (B.S.A.  xi.  p.  16). 

The  cover  mentioned  above  as  having  been  found  at  this  place  and 
shewn  in  Fig.  5  agrees  in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  pottery.  It  is  decorated 
with  a  band  of  detached  spirals  and  a  pair  of  '  horns  of  consecration.'     If  it 
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is,  as  seems  likely,  a  cover  for  a  lamp  set  in  a  kernos,  it  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  use  of  this  vessel  in  funeral  rites,  and  the  sacred  horns  on 
it  may  have  some  such  significance.^  That  it  was  found  close  to  the 
inscribed  table  is  strong  evidence  that  this  latter  is  not  earlier  than,  but 
contemporary  with,  the  pottery. 

The  last  three  days  of  the  eight,  during  which  the  excavation  lasted, 
were  spent  in  making  trial-pits,  first  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Kastri, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  more  early  Minoan  ossuaries,  and  secondly  in  a 
further  examination  of  the  small  plateau  on  the  summit.  The  latter  led 
to  no  results,  and  the  former  only  to  the  discovery  of  one  Early  Minoan 

jug- 

R.  M.  Dawkins. 

1  For  this  question  see  Mr.  Xanthoudides'  paper  on  Cretan  kernoi  in  this  volume,  and  the 
account  of  the  ritual  objects  found  in  Block  A  in  B.S.A.  x.  pp.  216  sqq.  The  account  there  given 
needs  the  correction,  that  the  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  dance  (Fig.  6,  k,  p.  217),  having  now  been 
carefully  cleaned,  is  recognised  to  be  carrying,  not  a  snake,  but  a  broken  lyre,  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  one  on  the  great  painted  larnax  from  Haghia  Triadha  near  Phaistos. 


CRETAN    KERNOI. 


§   I. — Form  and  Use  of  tup:  Kkknos. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  ritual  object  Kepvo^  or  K€p\vo<;  ' 
described  by  Athenaeus-  has  been  discovered,  reco^i^nized,  and  explained 
by  the  labours  of  Thilios,-^  Kourouniotes,*  and  Rubensohn.''  It  was  a  cla>- 
vessel,  to  which  were  attached  a  number  of  small  cups  containing  various 
grains  and  liquids,  offered  as  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  especially  in  the 
Eleusinian  worship,  to  the  divinity.  It  was  carried  in  procession  on  the 
head  of  the  priestess  {Kepvo^opelv,  K€pvo(f>opLa),  to  the  accompaniment  of 
ritual  dancing  (K€pvo<f>6pop  opyi-jfia).  Besides  the  grains,  the  liquids  and  the 
unwashed  wool,  in  the  central  bowl  of  the  kernos  was  placed  the  -rraXtWior. 
upon  which  was  set  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle.'' 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  about  the  form  and  use  of  the  kernos  of  the 
Greek  period.  But  its  existence  and  use  have  been  traced  also  to  the  pre- 
historic period  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  has  described  similar  Pre-Myccn- 
aean  vessels  found  many  years  ago  in  Melos,  and  now  preserved  in 
various  European  museums.^  He  has  also  described  and  explained  as  .i 
kernos  another  vessel  consisting  of  three  small  vases,  found  in  a  tomb  at  a 
TOP  K/nrpo  near  Phylakopi  in  Melos,  and  belonging  to  the  so-called  Cycladic 
(Early  Minoan)  period,**  and  also  in  the  excavations  of  the  British  School 

'  Kfpfot  in  Alhenaeus  ami  ihc  iiivonlDrics  of  ancient  writers,  nipx^'os  in  inscriptions,  i.j,'.  of 
the  Eleusinian  epiitatai,  408-407  ii.t.  '£<>).    Apx-   '894,  pp.   192  j</(/.  and  1895,  pp.  61  sqij. 

-  xi.  476  f  anil  478  d.  •'  'E<J>.  'Apx-   1885,  pp.   171-174,  I'l.  9,  Nos.  5-9. 

■•  'E<^.  'Apx-  '898,  pp.  21-28.         *  Aihen.  Mitt,  xxiii.  (1898),  pp.  271-J06. 

"  Sec  also  L.  Loiivc  in  Dairmhcrg  ct  Sai^lio,  s.-l>.  Ktpyos. 

'  B.ii.A.  iii.  p.  57,  ri.  IV. 

*  B.S.A.  iii.  p.  54,  Fig.  5.  In  the  article  ictpyos  (Dar.  ct  .Sajjlio)  <|ui>tcd  above,  L.  C'UM 
wrongly  regards  the  Thylakopi  kernoi  as  Tost  Mycenaean,  and  ihe  one  fron^  *<r  thv  Kavf>o  .1^ 
Mycenaean. 
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at  Phylakopi  prehistoric  kemoi  were  found. ^  Further,  Mr.  Dawkins 
considers  that  forty-four  conical  cups,  which  he  found  broken  off  some  such 
complex  vessels,  together  with  idols  and  other  ritual  objects,  in  a  Minoan 
house  at  Palaikastro  in  Crete,  belonged  to  kemoi}  If  indeed  these  vessels 
are  a  kind  of  kernos,  and  I  at  least  cannot  doubt  it,  we  have  this  sacred 
vessel,  and  the  accompanying  ritual  of  offering  grain  and  first-fruits,  existing 
thousands  of  years  before  the  historical  period,  and  one  more  witness  to  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  cult  and  custom,  inherited  by  the  historic  Greeks 
from  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  the  islands. 

We  are  also  led  to  the  same  belief  in  the  continuity  of  religious  ideas 
by  recent  excavations  in  Crete,  and  I  have  elsewhere  emphasized  the  unique 
importance  of  the  Cretan  finds  for  the  elucidation  of  ancient  religion.-*  In 
the  present  question  also,  Cretan  discoveries  hold  the  first  place,  for  the 
Cretan  kemoi  published  below  will  shew  that  this  sacred  vessel  occurs  in 
Crete  in  all  periods  from  the  earliest  Cretan  or  Cycladic  to  the  latest 
historical  times,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  continues  in  use  even 
at  the  present  time,  only  slightly  altered  and  adapted  to  the  new  religion, 
in  the  services  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 


§  2. — Kernoi  From  Koumassa. 

In  December  1904  I  excavated  a  series  of  tombs  of  the  Cycladic  period 
near  the  modern  village  of  Koumdssa,  about  ten  kilometres  south  of 
Gortys,*  consisting  of  one  square  and  three  built  beehive  tombs.  In  the 
smallest  of  the  beehive  tombs  was  found  the  vessel  shewn  in  Fig.  i.  It  is- 
hand-made  of  dark  clay,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  foot  closed 
above  and  below  by  discs,  the  lower  of  which  forms  the  slightly  spreading, 
base,  whilst  the  upper  one  is  flat  and  supports  three  small  spherical 
receptacles,  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  disc  and  to  one  another,  without  however 
any  interior  connexion.  Each  receptacle  has  on  the  shoulder  two  opposite 
projections  pierced  with  two  vertical  holes,  and  a  domed  cover  with  two- 
pairs  of  holes  corresponding  to  those  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  its  apex  a 
small  knob  with  an  indentation  above.     From  the  point  where  the  three 

■   I'hylakopi,  p.  I02,  PI.  VIII,  14.  "^  B.S.A.  x.  pp.  221  sqq. 

'  'E(p.    Apx-   19031  PP-   188-189.      'AflTjva,  vol.  I2T',  pp.  41 1  seqq. 

*  See  a   brief  account   in    Hacad'^vaia   103  (Jan.   15,  1905),  and  A.  J.  Evans,  Essai  de  classtfi- 
,ii!ii'ii.  p.  6. 
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receptacles  join,  a  bar  runs  up,  pierced  at  the  top  with  a  large  hole.  The 
only  decoration  consists  of  concentric  circles  and  herring-bone  pattern 
{Grdtenmuster)  incised  on  the  necks,  projections,  and  lids.  The  total 
height  is  14  m.,  of  the  base  065  m.,  and  of  each  receptacle  with  the 
cover  075  m.,  and  the  diameter  is  06  m.  It  is  entirely  hand-made 
without  the  use  of  the  wheel,  and  the  general  appearance  is  thus  not  very 
regular.  The  hole  in  the  central  rod  served  for  suspension,  and  those  in 
the  projections  and  lids  for  strings  to  tie  the  latter  firmly  down. 

This  Koumdssa  kernos  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  from  'o-  rov 
Kdirpo  near  Phylakopi  described  by  Mr.  Bosanquct.'  lioth  were  found  in 
tombs  of  the  Cycladic  period,  both  have  the  same  da)-,  size,  components 


I-IG.     I.  —  KERNOS    KKU.M    KuUMASSA.       \^btale    I  :  J. ) 

and  form,  and  were  doubtless  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are 
slight  differences  only  in  the  foot  and  especially  in  the  receptacles,  which 
in  the  kernos  from  Phylakopi  are  deep  and  pitcher-shaped  rather  than 
spherical,  and  without  lids,  although  these  may  probably  have  existed  and 
not  have  been  preserved  by  the  peasant  who  found  the  vessel  ;  nor  do 
they,  as  in  the  kernos  from  Koumassa,  rest  on  a  disc,  but  are  fastened 
half-way  up  to  the  ring  with  which  the  stem  of  the  vessel  terminates. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  all  events  at  present,  to  be  certain  of  the  exact  use  of 
these  remarkably  similar  funeral  objects  from  Phylakopi  and  Koumassa, 
It  seems  most  probable  that  they  had  some  ritual  use,  serving  perhaps  for 

'  B.S..-4.  iii.  p.  54,  Fig.  j. 
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funereal  -x^oal  Tpiairovhoi,  such  as  were  offered  in  Homeric  and  historic  times 
to  the  dead  and  to  the  chthonic  divinities.^  We  shall  see  below  that  these 
two  vessels'do  not  differ  essentially,  on  the  one  hand  from  Greek  kernoi, 
and  on  the  other  from  those  prehistoric  objects  of  stone  and  clay  usually 
called  tables-of-offering  and  libation-tables. 

In  these  same  tombs  at  Koumassa,  each  of  which,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  a  common  sepulchre  in  which  many  bodies  were  buried,  a  great 
number  of  small  vessels  were  found,  usually  of  local  steatite,  which,  being 
of  very  small  capacity,  do  not  seem  suited  for  any  practical  purpose. 

The  discovery  in  these  tombs  of  many  obsidian  blades,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  small  stone  plaques  which  Tsountas^  has  explained  as 
palettes  for  mixing  colours  for  painting  the  body,  traces  of  pigment  having 
been  found  on  one  of  them,  led  me  for  some  time  to  believe  that  these 
small  vessels  also  were  for  toilette  purposes,  and  held  paints  and  cosmetics 
for  the  face  and  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  But  this  explanation  I 
presently  observed  did  not  fit  two  facts : — first,  that  no  trace  of  pigment 
was  ever  found,  although  hundreds  of  these  vessels  are  known  and  such 
substances  are  very  durable,  and  second,  that  some  of  those  from  Koumassa 
are  formed  of  two  pieces  not  firmly  connected,  and  are  thus  incapable  of 
holding  a  fluid  for  any  length  of  time.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
other  probable  explanation  than  that  they  were  used  for  ritual  offerings  ; 
especially  as  these  little  vessels  are  receptacles  fitted  either  actually  to 
contain,  or  to  symbolize,  the  funeral  offerings  made  to  the  dead  at  the  time 
of  burial,  or  from  time  to  time  afterwards.  Some  of  these  receptacles  are 
compound,  having  more  than  one  hollow.  Of  those  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Koumassa,  one  is  quadruple  with  four  hollows,  eight  are  double,  and  the 
remainder,  about  a  hundred,  have  one  hollow  only.  There  were  also  other 
examples,  but  too  rotten  for  preservation.  From  the  great  number  found 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  the  custom  to  make  an  offering  to  each  of 
the  dead  in  one  of  these  little  vessels,  and  then  to  deposit  it  in  the  tomb. 
Some  of  them,  and  especially  the  compound  examples,  are  decorated  with 
incised  lines,  and  have  holes  for  strings  for  suspension,  whilst  the  quadruple 

'  B.S.A.  iii.  p.  59. 

2  'E<p.  'Apx-  1898,  p.  163,  I'l.  10,  Nos.  11-15.  I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  these  stone 
jilaques  as  palettes  is  as  yet  proved.  The  traces  of  red  colour  found  on  one  of  them  by  Tsountas 
may  be  accidental.  I  raiher  suspect  that  they  also  are  sacred  tables-of-offering  carried  in  the 
hand  or  fixed  to  the  flour,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  lower  surface  is  generally  convex,  which  does 
ni>i  suit  the  explanation  as  palettes. 
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one  has  holes  beneath  for  nails  to  fasten  it  to  some  other  object.  Some 
of  the  shapes  are  shewn  in  Fit;.  2.  Similar  stone  objects  have  been  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  Crete,  both  by  chance,  and  also  in  the  excavation 
of  tombs  and  prehistoric  settlements.  Durinj^  the  excavations  of  the 
British  School  at  I'alaikastro,  for  example,  one  example  with  eit^ht  recep- 
tacles, one  with  four,  one  with  three,  three  with  one,  and  a  considerable 
number  with  one  only,  were  found.'  In  the  circular  house  at  Chamc/i,  in 
the  province  of  Siteia,  there  were  about  twenty-five  com{)lete,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  rotten  and  broken  examples,  all  sinfjie.  About 
twenty  come  from  i\\c  t/io/os  at  Ilaghia  Triadha,-  and  others, one  double, 
from  the  palace  of  Thaistos. 

These  objects,  whether  with  one  or  more  receptacles,  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  certain  other  stone  vessels,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  discovery,  have  been  with  certainty  regarded  as  tables-of-offerinj:j  or 
libation-tables.  Such,  for  example,  are  four  small  vessels  from  the  Palace 
of  Knossos,  of  cubical  form  tapering  below  to  a  foot,  with  a  circular  shallow 
receptacle  surrounded  by  a  projecting  lip  on  the  upper  face;^  their  ritual 
use  as  libation-tables  is  deduced  from  their  having  been  found  with  other 
sacred  objects  in  the  Palace.  Of  similar  form  and  use  are  the  small  stone 
libation-tables  found  by  Hogarth  in  the  Diktaean  cave,  most  of  which  are 
square,  with  a  round  hollow  above  for  offerings,  and  narrrowing  below  to  a 
foot  either  gradually  or  by  a  succession  of  steps.*  From  the  same  cave 
came  the  libation-table  with  a  Cretan  inscription  and  three  receptacles  for 
a  triple  libation,  described  by  Evans,'*  according  to  whom  these  small  stone 
tables  are  copies  of  Twelfth  Dynasty  Egyptian  tables-of-offcring.'' 
Also  in  the  earliest  (Kamarcs)  shrine  of  the  Palace  of  Phaistos  a 
similar  libation-table  with  one  receptacle  and  incised  decoration  was  found." 
Since  it  is  now  clearly  shewn  that  these  stone  vessels  from  Knossos, 
the  Diktaean  cave  and  Phaistos  are  tables-of-offering  or  libation-tables, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  other  similar  objects,  such  as  the  steatite  examples 
from  Palaikastro,  served  the  same  purpose.      One  of   these  is  large  and 

'  To  be  published  in  'E^.  'Apx- 

■■^  KendiiOitli  d.  Real.  Ace.  dei  Liiuei,  xiv.  fasc.  12.  pp.  30  sqq.,  and  Memorie  del  K.  Istiliilo 
Lotnhardo,  xxi.-xxii.  della  serie  iii.  fasc.  v.  1905,  pp.  248-252. 

*  K.S.A.  ix.  p.  41,  Fig.  20a,  b,d,e.         ^  B.S.A.  vi.  p.  114,  Fig.  50,  I'l.  XI. 

^  J.H.S.  xvii.  pp.  350  jy</.  Fig.  25,  and  xxi.  p.  1 13,  and   Fig.  7.     See  al^o  Karo,  AltkretiSitu 
Cullslalleu,  Archiv f.  A'eligiotts-ivissettscha/t,  vii.  p.  12 1,  Fig.  2. 

*  J. U.S.  xvii.  p.  357.  "  ,1/(7//.  Anl.  xiv.  pp.   167  j</</.  Figg.  77-82. 
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square  with  a  round  hollow  and  projecting  lip,  narrowing  by  four  steps  to  a 
base  below.  Another  has  a  low  cylindrical  foot  and  is  cruciform  above  with 
a  rather  deep  hollow.  A  third  has  a  round  base,  a  high  cylindrical  foot 
and  a  disk  above  with  no  receptacle.^  At  Gournia  Miss  Boyd  found  five 
large  stone  tables-of-offering  with  low  cylindrical  feet,  of  which  one  has 
the  upper  surface  level,  two  have  a  round  hollow  and  two  have  a  large 
deep  hollow  in  the  middle,  communicating  with  three  or  four  smaller 
hollows  set  round  the  edge.-  Examples  made  of  clay  have  also  been 
found  at  Phaistos  and  Gournia,  usually  large  disks  standing  upon  a  low- 
cylindrical  foot,  with  a  round  hollow  above  to  receive  the  offerings. 
Related  to  these  and  of  similar  use  are  the  large  clay  tables-of-offering  of 
the  Palace  of  Phaistos,  one  of  which  with  a  hemispherical  hollow  was 
found  in  the  early  (Kamares)  .shrine.^  Two  others  are  shaped  like  a 
squared  plank,  with  incised  spirals  and  a  row  of  small  vessels  fastened  to  it 
to  receive  the  various  prescribed  kinds  of  grain  and  liquids  offered.^ 
Surely  these  Phaistos  tables  with  the  little  vessels  fastened  to  them  are 
forerunners  of  the  Greek  kernoi  with  their  little  cups  ;  and  the  Palaikas- 
tro  kernoi,  as  restored  by  Dawkins  from  the  cups  he  describes,^  differ  but 
very  little  from  the  Greek  kernoi.  Of  their  ritual  use  and  their  association 
with  idols  and  sacred  doves  we  have  spoken  above. 

Considering  all  these  objects  from  the  kernoi  of  Koumassa,  and  V  rov 
Kdvpo  to  those  of  Palaikastro,  we  see  that  although  they  arc  of  various  forms, 
)et  in  use  they  do  not  essentially  differ,  all  being  sacred  objects  from  shrines 
or  tombs,  used  to  hold  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  to  the  gods,  or  of  the  living 
to  the  divinely  honoured  dead.  Also  the  flat-topped  round  altars  of  baked 
or  unbaked  clay  from  the  shrine  of  Knossos,  Gournia,  the  Knossos  tombs, 
and  the  house  at  Chamdzi  served  the  same  purpose  as  tables-of-offering.  In 
all  these  cases  there  is  only  variation  in  the  form,  size,  and  material 
according  to  the  place  of  use  and  the  objects  offered.  For  fruit  or  the 
irakadLov  a  flat  surface  was  enough  ;  for  cereals,  and  especially  for  liquids, 
a  receptacle  was  necessary,  and  so  the  hollows  and  kotuliskoi  were  added. 

'  All  these  are  preserved  in  the  Candia  Museum,  and  are  to  be  published  by  the  British 
School. 

-  These  are  shortly  to  be  published.  '  Moti.  Ant.  xiv.  pp.  lol-ioS,  Fig.  38,  Fl.  X. 

^  Mon.  Ant.  xii.  PI.  VIII.  ;  Karo,  op.  cit.  Fig.  20. 

'•'  H.S.A.  X.  pp.  220  si/(/.  A  restormion  of  such  a  kernos  consisting  of  a  bowl  with  four  of 
ihoe  cups  fastened  to  its  lip,  a  pari  of  which  is  ancient,  hxs  now  been  placed  in  the  Candia 
Mu-eum. 
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If  a  single  substance  or  a  mixed  libation  was  offered,  one  receptacle  was 
enough,  whilst  if  several  substances  were  to  be  offered  separately  at  the  same 
time,  several  were  needed,  and  tables-of-offering  with  many  hollows  and 
kcnioi  with  inan\-  little  cups  would  be  made.  I  believe  therefore  that  altars, 
tables-of-offering  and  libation-tables,  and  Xvvv/c;/ were  originally  all  alike,  and 
that  these  different  forms  arose  simply  from  the  various  places  and  manner 
of  making  offerings,  and  their  material,  comi)osition  and  cjuantity.  Of  all 
these,  the  table  with  vases  fastened  to  it  and  the  kernos  with  kotnliskoi,  are 
the  most  complicated  developments  of  the  sacred  tabic  or  altar.  This  latter 
type  in  Hellenic  times  gained  a  special  sanctity  and  took  a  foremost  place 
in  certain  centres  of  worship,  especially  in  the  mj'steries  of  Eleusis,  ami 
was  given  the  special  name  K€pvo<i  or  K€pxvo<i. 

The  kt/'/ws  of  Koumassa  and  most  of  the  small  stone  vessels  which  1 
have  here  interpreted  as  tables,  belong  to  the  first  two  prehistoric  periods, 
the  'Cycladic'  and  the  '  Kamares '  (the  Early  and  Middle  Minoan  of 
Evans'  system),  whilst  others,  especially  those  from  Gournia,  Palaikastro, 
Phaistos  and  Knossos  come  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  or 
Mycenaean  Period  (Late  Minoan  I.),  and  thus  are  contemporary  with  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  these  places.  The  use  of  tables-of-offering 
thus  began  in  the  most  ancient  times,  continued  in  the  Mycenaean  period, 
and  a  complicated  type  must  now  be  described  which  will  shew  that 
it  lasted  still  lonsrer. 


§  3. — The  Kernos  of  Kourtes  (Fig.  3). 

This  kernos  was  found  with  hundreds  of  vases  of  the  latest  Mycenaean 
period  (late  Minoan  III.)  in  the  Cemetery  of  Kourtes  in  Crete.  The 
systematic  pillage  of  this  cemetery  began  a  little  before  the  revolution  of 
1896,  and  was  completed  during  the  three  years  it  lasted.  The  majorit\- 
of  the  vases  found  were  lost  by  the  peasants,  but  a  considerable  number 
were  bought  b}'  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Candia,  and  some  few  that 
had  been  preserved  by  the  peasants  were  taken  by  the  present  Government 
at  the  end  of  the  revolution.^  Amongst  these  is  the  kernos  referred  to  by 
Dawkins-  and  here  published  (Fig.  3).     There  is  therefore  nothing  known 

'   For   these  tombs  and  vases  sec   Halbherr  in  Am.  Joiirn.  Arih.  v.  pp.  287  f^./.  ;  Tarainelli, 
ibid.  V.  jip.  294  si/t/. ;  and  Mariani,  ibid.  v.  pp.  302  si/ij. 
-'  B.S..A.  \.  y>.  224. 
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of  its    discovery,  except   that    it   comes   from  one   of  the   numerous   sin.ill 
tombs  of  this  cemeter)-. 

It  is  made  of  well-baked  red  claj-,  and  consists  of  a  stout  hollow  rin^^, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  six  little  vases  or  cups  arc  fastened.  These  arc 
pierced  below,  and  thus  communicate  with  the  hollow  of  the  rinf^,  the  lower 
surface  of  which  is  llattcned  to  provide  a  ^^teady  base.  The  external 
diameter  of  the   rinfj   is    19  m..  the   internal,    12  m.  ;  the  vases  are  67  m. 


Fig.  5. — ^Kernos  from   IIaiihios  Nikolaos,  seen  fro.m  Above.     (Scale  .Tbout   1:3) 


high,  and  have  a  narrow  neck  and  spreading  mouth,  wider  in  one  than  in 
the  others,  and  two  rising  handles  half-way  up  ;  it  also  bears  three 
coarsely  made  human  figures  set  alternately  between  the  vases.  One  holds 
the  hands  to  the  head,  another  to  the  breast,  and  the  third  grasps  the 
handles  of  the  vases  next  to  him.  There  are  traces  of  a  decoration  of 
brown  paint. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  object  also  scr\cd  the  same  sacred  purpose 
as  the  kernoi  of  Koumassa,  the  IMelian  kcntoi  described  b\-  liosanquet.  and 
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the  kcrnoi  of  the  Greek  period.  Nor  is  its  form,  a  hollow  ring  supporting 
small  vases,  unknown,  fragments  of  such  kernoi,  also  prehistoric,  having 
been  observed  at  Eleusis  ^  and  elsewhere.'-  The  kernos  of  Kourtes  is  not 
broken  anywhere,  but  is  nevertheless  possibly  not  complete.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ring  and  cups  were  set  upon  a  kylix  or  bowl,  in  which  the 
palathioji  and  a  lamp  or  candles  also  were  placed,  making  such  a  fully 
equipped  kernos  as  was  used  in  Greek  times. 

The  three  human  figures  between  the  vases  have  never  been  observed 
on  any  other  kernos,  and  give  this  example  a  peculiar  importance.  I 
believe  that  they  represent  in  an  archaic  way  women  taking  part  in  the 
sacred  Kernophoria,  or  perhaps  the  potter  wished  thus  to  shew  the  Kepvo(f)6pou 
op^rjixa  referred  to  by  Pollux  as  accompanying  this  rite.^  The  dancing 
female  figures  from  Falaikastro,  published  by  Dawkins,*  which  were  found 
with  sacred  doves  and  the  conical  cups  of  kernoi,  have  perhaps  some 
connexion  with  this  dance. 

The  Kourtes  kernos  closes  the  series  from  prehistoric  Crete,  but  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  for  until  lately  these  vases  were  rare  and  no  Greek 
example  had  occurred  in  Crete,  a  kernos  of  the  Greek  period,  described 
below,  has  lately  been  found  there. 


§  4. — The  Kernos  of  Haghios  Nikolaos. 

This  kernos  (Figs.  4  and  5)  was  found  in  1903  by  a  man  digging 
behind  a  house  called  Trigonon  belonging  to  the  Moudhatsos  family  in  the 
modern  settlement  of  Haghios  Nikolaos  in  the  province  of  Mirabello.  It 
was  sent  by  the  demarch  to  the  Candia  Museum,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 
From  its  provenance  it  may  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Lato pros  Kamara,  which  undoubtedly  was  situated  here. 

Except  for  a  slight  restoration  the  vessel  is  complete,  and  consists  of 
a  large  deep  bowl,  into  which  opens  the  low  foot.  Two  thick  handles  are 
placed  below  the  broad,  level  and  projecting  rim,  upon  the  outside  edge  of 
which  arc  symmetrically  arranged  nine  small  handleless  bell-shaped  cups. 
These  are   separately   made   and    all    of  the  same  shape,  though  not  all 

'  Athen.  Mitt,  xxiii.  pp.  304-305. 

-  Dar.  el  Saglio,  s.  v.  Kernos,  p.  825.     For  the  discovery  of  another  in  a  late  Mycenaean  tomb 
in  Skyros,  see  B.S.A.  xi.  p.  79. 

'  Pollux,  iv.  103.  *  fi.S.J.  X.  p.  217,  Fig.  6. 
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exactly  the  same  size.  The  height  of  the  bowl  is  11  m,  its  diameter  25  m.; 
the  height  of  the  cups  02 — '025  m.,  their  mean  diameter  "06  m.,  and 
that  of  the  base  11  m.  The  clay  is  red  and  well  baked.  No  decoration  is 
now  visible,  except  faint  traces  of  whitish  paint  on  the  outer  surface. 
Round  the  base  there  is  a  moulding  in  relief  The  absence  of  ornament 
makes  it  impossible  to  be  certain  of  its  date,  but  it  is  probably  late  Greek 
or  Roman.  Its  use  was  without  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  the  kcruoi 
described  by  Athenaeus,  and  found  at  Eleusis  and  Athens. 

The  most  important  point  about  the  discovery  of  this  kernos  is  that 
inside  it  was  found  a  clay  lamp  with  one  wick  and  two  holes  in  the  cover, 
thus  confirming  the  scholiast  on  Nikandcr,  '  K€pi'o(f)upo<;  7)  Tov<i  Kparr/pa^ 
(f>epovaa  lepeia'  Kepvo^  'yap  (f>aai  toik;  pLvaTiKov<i  KparT)pa<;,  t<^'  wv  \v-)^vovf; 
Tideaaiv."^  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  Kcrnophoria  the  lamp  was  placed 
upon  the  palatliion  in  the  kcrtiosr  That  lights  were  placed  upon  kcr)ioi  is 
known  from  other  sources  ;  the  kcruoi  on  theatre  tickets  are  surmounted 
by  rodlike  projections  explained  as  candles  ;^  a  vase  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  shows  a  kernos,  from  which  flames  are  seen  to  rise;*  and 
the  covers  for  kernoi  that  have  been  found,  are  perforated.^  It  is  also 
known  that  on  the  sacrificial  cake  (iraXadiov  or  irXaKovvriov)  were  placed 
lighted  candles,  for  which  reason  these  cakes  were  called  d/jL(f>i(f>covTe<i  at  the 
feast  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*^ 

From  the  discovery  of  the  kernos  at  Lato  pros  Kamara  another  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn,  namely  that,  as  was  previously  thought  probable, 
the  kernos  was  a  sacred  vessel  not  used  exclusively  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  but  also  in  the  worship  of  other  gods,  as  is  known  from  the 
cults  of  Rhea  Cybele,  Attis,  and  the  Corybantes.''  From  the  discover}'  of 
this  kernos,  we  ought  perhaps  to  extend  its  use  to  another  divinity,  probably 
to  the  Cretan  goddess  of  agriculture  Diktynna  or  Britomartis,  who,  as  we 
know  from  ancient  sources,  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Crete  and 
among  them  in  this  district  (Olous  and  Chersonnesos**; ;  from  her  nature 

'  ' AKf^KpapfiuKU,  217  f.  -  Dar.  ct  Saglio,  s.  v.  Kernos. 

••  Athen.  Mitt,  xxiii.  p.  290,  and  Svoronos,  y^^r;/.  /;;/.  de  uttinism.  i.  p.  55. 

■•  Athen.  Mitt,  xxiii.  p.  291.  *  Ibid.  V\.  XIIl.  and  '£<;>.  'Apx-   »i>i>5i  P-  >72,  I'l.  9. 

*  'E<J».  "Apx.  1890,  PI.  5  ;  Athen.  Mitt,  xxiii.  p.  289  ;  B.S.A.  x.  p.  221. 

"  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  pp.  158  sijq.  ;  Dar.  et  Saglio,  s.  z:  Kernos  ;  Athen.  Mitt.  x.\iii. 
pp.  272  sqq. 

*  Meursius,  Crcla,  pp.  27,  50,  201-207.  The  worship  of  Britomartis  at  Lato  is  proved  l>y 
the  inscription  of  the  treaty  between  Lato  and  Olous.  Comparelti,  Mus.  Ital.  i.  141  ;  Colhtz- 
Bechtel,  iii.  2.  Halfte,  p.  m. 
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as  goddess  of  afj^riculture  it  is  extremely  probable  that  she  was  given 
offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth.  This  kcrnos  is  referred  to  b}- 
Dawkins  to  explain  certain  pierced  clay  covers  from  Palaikastro,  which  he 
regards  as  covers  for  the  lamps  placed  in  kcnioi} 


%  4. — The  Kernos  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

It  has  been  shewn  above  that  the  use  of  the  kernos  as  a  sacred  vessel 
for  the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  01}mpian  and  Chthonic  gods  lasted 
through  all  antiquit}-,  from  the  earliest  prehistoric  to  Roman  times  and  the 
victor)'  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  seems  that  in  the  new  worship  also, 
amongst  other  surviving  heathen  customs,  a  place  was  found  for  the 
kernos  and  its  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  adapted  naturally  to  the 
new  cult,  and  so  somewhat  altered,  but  not  in  my  opinion  so  much  as  to 
prevent  us  from  recognizing  the  ancient  Kcrnophoria.  It  is  at  present  the 
custom  for  the  faithful,  and  especially  for  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  bring 
to  the  church  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  grapes  for  example  and  figs,  which 
are  blessed  by  the  priest,  and,  after  a  prayer  for  fertility  and  abundance, 
distributed  to  those  present  at  the  end  of  the  service  and  eaten.  But  the 
most  usual  and  characteristic  example  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  is  the 
rite  called  the  Artoklasia.  This  is  celebrated  on  many  occasions  during 
the  >ear,  both  at  the  great  festivals  of  our  Lord  or  the  Virgin  (Aeo-Trort/cal 
T]  (-)€0fi7p jpiKal  eopTai),  and  on  the  dajs  of  the  more  important  saints  of 
the  Greek  Church,  either  b)'  individuals  or,  in  towns  by  societies  {pov^eTia). 
The  offerer  brings  to  the  church  large  loaves,  usually  five,-  and  with  them 
a  little  wine,  oil,  and  often  corn,  and  the  rite  of  blessing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  proceeds  as  follows  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church. 

The  deacon  and  priest  come  out  from  the  north  side  of  the  Sanctuary, 
and  stand  holding  candles  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  the  loaves, 
wine,  oil,  etc.  are  set  out.  The  priest  walks  round  the  loaves  incensing 
them  and  singing  the  verse  ^cotokc  YlapOeve  k.t.X.,  and  blesses  the  loaves, 
wine,  and  oil  with  the  prayer:  Kvpu'lrjaovXpia-Te  6  Secx;  tj^mv  6  ev\oytj<ra<i 

'  /i.S..-i.  X.  p.  221.     See  also  above,  p.  7,  Fig.  5. 

-  In  iiieni..ry  of  the  mulliplication  of  the  five  lo.-ives  by  our  Lord.  In  the  Jewish  worship  also 
loaves  were  offered,  and  the  artoklasia  is  perhaps  a  iiiixliire  of  Jewish  and  Greek  religious  usages. 
I'errot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  fAit,  iv.  p.  311,  and  I  Kind's,  vii    v.  48. 
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Tov<;  irei'Te  aprovf;  ev  ttJ  iprjfio)  Kal  e^  avroiv  7r€i'TaKta\i\iov<i  avBpa^ 
XopTiiaa'^  Xiopl<;  yvvaiKon'  Kai  iraiBuyi',  avrwi,  K.upit,  evXuytjaou  Kai  toi/v 
apTov<i  TovTov<;,  tov  alrov,  top  olvov,  Kal  to  e\aioi>,  xai  TrXtjSvvov  avTci  eV  tj) 
TToXei  ravrt]  Kai  tuv-;  i^  avT(oi>  p,€Ta\afil3dvovTa<;  7rt<TTou<?  SouXofv  (tov 
(tyiacrop  /c.t.X.'  Then  one  of  the  loaves  is  given  to  the  offerer  and  the  rest 
are  broken,  antl  at  th('  end  of  the  rite  distributed  to  tliosc  ])rcscnt,  ami 
the  wine  also. 

Corn,  wine,  and  oil  are  the  most  important  fruits  of  the  earth,  for 
whose  fertility  and  multiplication  the  priest  prays  on  behalf  of  the  faithful, 
and  especially  of  the  offerer.  The  loaves  to  be  blessed  arc  placed  in  a 
basket  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  the  corn,  wine  and  oil 
in  separate  vessels.  On  the  loaves  arc  placed  seven  lights,  b\'  means  of 
a  metal  object  with  small  sockets  for  holding  seven  lighted  candles.'-  In 
some  old  monasteries  and  churches  this  sevenfold  candlestick  is  furnished 
with  special  receptacles  or  little  cups  to  hold  the  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and 
thus  the  whole  arrangement  with  the  candles  and  offerings  bears  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  kernos  of  ancient  Greek  religion.  Hy  way 
of  illustration  a  figure  is  given  here  of  such  a  Christian  kernos,  now  in  use 
for  the  rite  of  the  artoklasia  in  the  monastery  of  Toplii  (our  Lady  of  the 
Promontory)  in  the  province  of  Siteia  in  Crete  (I'ig.  6).  It  is  of  metal, 
and  consists  of  seven  sockets  for  the  candles  and  in  front  of  these,  three 
small  cylindrical  cups,  which  hold  small  phials  for  the  corn,  wine  and  oil. 
The  total  height,  exclusive  of  the  candles,  is  35  m.  It  terminates  below  in 
three  spikes,  which  arc  fixed  into  one  of  the  loaves.  Comparing  this  w  ith 
the  ancient  kernos,  we  see,  instead  of  i\\Q  paIat/uo)i  and  the  lamp  or  candles, 
the  loaves  and  the  seven  lights  due  no  doubt  to  Jewish  influence,  and,  instead 
of  the  little  cups,  described  by  Athenaeus,  containing  various  grains  and 
fluids,  three  little  cups  only,  containing  the  three  most  important  products  of 
the  Greek  soil,  corn,  wine  and  oil  ;  but  in  its  general  appearance,  as  is  seen 
from  the  example  at  Toplu.but  little  difference  from  the  ancient  kernos.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Christian  kernoi  do  not  usually  rest  on  spikes,  as 
this  example  does,  but  resemble  the  ancient  type  in  having  an  open  bell- 
shaped  foot,  as  for  instance  the  one  in  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Haghios 

'  lut^Khv  M«7.  *E»t»(A7j<riai,  edition  of  ' Kv.  V^i,)v<jTa.vTiv'ih-r\%,  .Xlhcns,   1901,  p.   lO. 
-'  An    iniilation  of  Jewish    (vra^wTot  Aux»''«-       Sec   IVrrnl  el  Chi|)icz,  ('/.  <//.  pp.  _^i  1 
Sijq.      Kigs.     160-163.       The    loaves     with     lighted     candles  above    recall    the   above     nicntionol 
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Minas  in  Candia  ;  also  most  Christian  sevenfold  candlesticks  do  not  have 
the  sockets  in  a  row,  like  the  Jewish  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the 
Toplu  specimen,  but  have  one  candle  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  the 
other  six,  an  arrangement  which  separates  them  from  the  Jewish  model  and 
approximates  to  the  ancient  kernos  with  its  circle  of  small  cups. 

Loaves,  corn,  wine  and  oil  are  offered  to-day  in  the  Christian  church 
to  God  or  to  a  Saint  on  behalf  of  the  living  worshippers,  who  offer  these 
gifts  as  first-fruits  to  be  blessed  in  the  church  ;  but  the  ancients,  besides 
first-fruits   to   the   gods,  offered  also   libations,  and,  as    is    inferred    from 


/ 


Fig.  6. — Modern  Kernos  at  Toplu.     (Scale  i:8. ) 


the  discovery  of  prehistoric  kernoi  in  tombs,  first-fruits  to  the  dead  and  to 
the  infernal  powers.  I  believe  that  this  last  custom  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  memorial  of  the  dead  which  is  made  on  the  third, 
ninth,  thirtieth,  etc.  days  after  death  (ancient  rpira,  evara,  TptaKd8€<i),  when 
loaves,  wine,  oil,  and  the  preparation  of  boiled  wheat  and  other  grains, 
sugar,  raisins,  pomegranate  and  other  seeds  called  KoWv^a,  are  brought  to 
the  church  and  distributed  and  eaten  in  memory  of  the  dead,  after  being 
blessed  in  the  church  and  at  the  grave.  Finally  I  would  observe  that  the 
procession  of  the  priest  round  the  loaves  singing  the  verse  ^eoroKe  UapOeve, 
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recalls,  and  is  probably  a  relic  of,  the   K€ppo<f>6pov  opxnH-o-  of  ancient  cult, 

whilst  the   Kepvoc^opla,  the  carrying  on  the  head  of  the  priest  or  priestess 

of  the  sacred   kernos  with   its   various   fruits,  is   represented  to-day  in  the 

Greek  Church  by  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharistic  elements,  when  the  priests 

come  out  of    the   Sanctuary  carrying    the   elements    and    sacred    vessels  ; 

bearing  on  their  heads   the  chalice  and  paten  with  the  holy  Bread,  they 

thus   pass  among  the   people   exhibiting  to  them    the  divine  Gifts  of  the 

bloodless  Sacrifice. 

Stephanos  Xanthoudides. 


SOME  GEOMETRIC  POTTERY  FROM  CRETE. 


In  the  spring  of  1906  I  spent  some  time  in  the  Museum  at  Candia, 
studying  the  Cretan  Geometric  pottery.  In  particular  my  attention  was 
devoted  to  two  large  groups  hitherto  unpublished,  the  one  from  Praesos 
excavated  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  and  Mr.  J.  H,  Marshall  in  1901  and  the 
other  discovered  by  a  local  tomb-hunter,  'l(odvp'r]<;  XaT^t\dpr]<;  in  1902,  in  a 
tomb  near  Adhromyloi,  two  hours  south-west  of  Praesos,  and  confiscated  by 
the  local  authorities. 

To  these  I  added  two  groups,  the  one  of  five  vases  from  Vavelloi,  a 
village  almost  on  the  site  of  ancient  Praesos,  and  the  other,  consisting  of 
four  vases,  from  a  field  on  the  road  between  Haghios  Nikolaos  and 
Mirabello,  which  latter  group  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Joseph  Hazzidakes  for 
permission  to  publish. 

The  clay  of  the  large  majority  of  the  vases  is  of  a  rather  soft  nature 
and  buff  in  colour,  often,  however,  especially  in  the  Adhromyloi  group, 
slightly  tinged  with  pink.  The  paint  used  is  generally  a  sepia  without  much 
glaze,  varying  in  shade  according  to  its  thickness  and  the  amount  of 
baking  which  it  received.  This  normal  clay  and  paint  is  to  be  assumed  in 
what  follows,  unless  there  be  a  note. 

The  Praesos  Vases. 

The  Praesos  vases  remained  almost  entirely  unpublished,  in  the  first 
instance  owing  to  the  illness  and  subsequent  departure  for  India  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Marshall,  and  afterwards  because  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  interest 
of   the    later   Minoan   discoveries  at  Palaikastro  ;    moreover  the  earth  at 
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Pracsos  is  of  particular  stickiness,  so  that  the  vases  are  in  such  a  bad  state 
of  preservation,  that  work  on  them,  except  for  the  jiurpose  of  a  special 
study  of  Geometric  ware,  would  seem  to  be  wasted,  and  such  a  study  was 
prevented  b)-  the  jiressure  of  work  in  other  directions. 

The  Geometric  Vases  consist  of  a  tjroup  from  Tomb  C,  a  lar^e  group 
from  Tomb  53,  and  one  or  two  from  Tomb  20.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  it  is  not  known  from  which  tombs  they  come. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  few  pieces,  mostly  fra^nncnts  of  large  vases, 
which,  though  they  come  under  the  heading  '  Geometric,'  yet  show  signs  of 
being  later  in  date  than  the  rest,  and  less  pure  in  style  ;  in  fact  they 
correspond  with  the  I'roto-Attic  Class. 

TOMH   C.^ 

From  Tomb  C"  nineteen  vases  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Candia. 
Of  these  seven  have  already  been  published.-    The  two  lower  rows  of  I^'ig.  1 


Fig.  I. 


show  the   remaining  twelve.     These  are,  from  left  to  right,  beginning  with 
the  upper  row  : — 

'  A  square  shaft -grave  cxcav.nteil  l)y  Mr.  I5o-;an<iiict.  See  plan  an<I  section,  atul  <lcscri|»li<»n  <>l 
its  arrangement  and  contents  in  M.S..  I.  viii.  pji.  249  (T.  The  chief  intinnenl  contained  an  unhuricil 
skeleton  with  an  iron  sword  at  the  right  side,  and  upwards  of  thirty  vases. 

-  U.S.A.  viii.  250,  .niid  I'l.  I.\. 
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No.  2007.^  A  bowl  of  a  shape  that  is  quite  common  in  Crete,  though 
usually  the  foot  is  less  stunted.  The  technique,  white  paint  laid  on  a 
•ground  of  black,  or  rather  of  very  dark  grey,  is  interesting,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  confined  to  the  Geometric  ware  of  East  Crete  and  to  be  a  survival  of 
'the  similar  Minoan  technique. 

The  pattern  in  white  paint  consists  of  a  broad  line  below  the  lip,  then 
between  the  handles  on  each  side,  three  sets  of  concentric  circles.  Below, 
a  dozen  horizontal  lines.     Ht.  "06  m. 

2002.     A  small  hydria  in  the  same  technique. 

Here,  too,  the  decoration  consists  of  horizontal  lines,  and  on  the 
shoulder  on  each  side,  four  sets  of  concentric  circles.     Ht.  "i  m. 

2016.     A  tiny  aryballos. 

On  the  shoulder  is  a  pattern  of  perpendicular  bars,  and  below,  a  series 
•of  horizontal  lines.  This  vase  seems  to  be  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
jDelonging  to  the  so-called  Proto-Corinthian  ware,  and  is  not  even  so  far 
naturalised  as  to  be  only  an  imitation  of  that  style. 

The  presence  of  this  vase  in  the  earlier  interment  in  this  tomb 
suggests  that  the  Geometric  style  lasted  longer  in  Crete  than  elsewhere. 
Ht.  -04  m. 

3850.     A  small  pot  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  tube. 

The  spout  projects,  and  the  handle,  now  broken,  starting  from  the  Up, 
met  the  circle  at  a  tangent.  The  ornament  was  mostly  in  parallel  lines, 
but  on  the  outside  was  a  field  of  oblongs,  decorated  with  perpendiculars 
-alternating  with  diagonal  lines.  The  use  of  this  pot  it  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture.    Diam.  '19  m. 

2005.  A  large  cup  made  in  a  grey  clay. 

The  paint  is  a  greyish-brown  and  is  applied  to  the  whole.      Ht.  •12  m. 

2001.     A  jug  in  the  same  technique  as  2005. 

This  shape  either  with,  or  without,  the  trefoil  lip  is  not  uncommon  in 
•Crcte.2     Ht.  -145  m. 

2006.  A  cup  of  the  same  ware  with  a  single  ear-shaped  handle. 
Ht.  "oS  m.     Two  others  like  it  were  found. 

'  The  numbers  are  those  of  the  Museum  Catalogue. 
2  Cf.  Pfuhl,  AiAefi.  Milt.  1903. 
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2018.     A  bowl  of  the  '  skyphos  '  shape. 

The  clay  is  a  coarse  blue  grey  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  decoration. 
Ht.  05  m. 

1989.     (Lower  Row)     A  large  basin. 

The  pinkish  clay  is  covered  with  a  thin  buff  slip  to  take  the  paint. 
Below  the  lip  there  is  a  deep  groove,  and  below  that  again  a  projecting 
ridge  ;  so  far  from  the  lip  downwards  there  is  paint,  but  below  the  ridge 
there  is  a  pattern  of  arched  lincs.^  'On  the  bottom  there  is  a  sun  pattern, 
the  rays  extending  to  the  edge,  which  suggests  ornamental  suspension 
rather  than  use.    There  are  two  handles  of  the  horizontal  type.     Ht.   135  m. 

3847.     A  plate  of  crisp  red  clay. 

Outside  is  a  coat  of  red  paint,  while  inside  are  three  concentric  circles 
of  red  paint,  one  of  which  is  on  the  rim.  On  one  side,  close  together,  are 
two  holes  for  suspension.     Diam.  ■23  m.     A  second  like  it  was  found. 

2101.  A  round  vase  of  which  the  sides  are  rounded  over  inwards.  It 
has  one  horizontal  handle  (so-called  Kwdtov). 

The  ornament  was  apparently  in  parallel  lines  except  round  the 
middle,  where  there  is  a  maeander,  an  ornament  that  seems  rather  unusual 
in  Crete.     Diam.    i  m. 

1988.      A  wash-basin  with  a  flat  rim  below  which  is  a  deep  groove. 

Round  the  lower  part  are  parallel  bands  ;  between  the  handles  is  a 
square  field  of  paint ;  round  the  upper  part  are  traces  of  a  white  wave 
pattern  over  the  dark  paint.     Ht.  •12  m. 

The  other  vases  found  with  the  first  interment  in  this  tomb  were  two 
skypho,  one  of  buff,  and  one  of  grey  clay,  ht.  •13  m.;  a  krater  of  grey  clay, 
ht.  •16  m.,  diam.  •12  m.;  a  plain  amphora,  badly  broken  and  not  brought 
to  Candia  ;  and  a  small  jug,  neck  lost,  cylindrical  body  with  horizontal 
stripes  in  brown,  shoulder  at  angle  of  45°,  ht.  06  m.  These  I  have  not 
been  able  to  identify.  The  large  basin  (1989)  contained  eight  smaller  vases, 
the  miniature  bowl  (2007),  and  seven  lekythos-like  vessels  which  were 
completely  crushed  ;  see  the  description  in  B.S.A.  viii.  250. 

With  these  vases  were  found  ten  clay  beads  of  about  03  m.  diam., 
two  clay  spindle  whorls,  diam.  05  m.,  two  obsidian  blades  (in  box  304),  two 
fragments  of  a  bronze   vessel,  and  four  fragments  of  three  slate  palettes. 

'  Compare  the  illustration  oi  1992,  Fig.  6,  where,  however,  the  pattern  is  inverted. 
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There  is  also  an   iron   sword-blade  in  seven  fragments  much  corroded 
(  Mus.  No.  29).     Fig.  2. 

The  length  is  '054  m.,  and  the  blade  rises  in  the  centre  to  a  ridge  on  a 


bevel  ;  a  hilt  was   attached    by  means   of   bronze   studs,  traces  of  two  of 
which  still  remain. 

Tomb  53. 

Vases  that  certainly  come  from  Tomb  53,  which  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Marshall,^  are  preserved  at  Candia  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  More 
than  these  it  was  impossible  to  identify  with  the  descriptions  briefly  noted 
at  the  time  of  their  finding-,  but  it  may  well  be  that"  some  of  those  vases  to 


Fig.  3. 

which  I  have  not  been  able  to  assign  a  certain  tomb  of  origin  really  belong 
to  the  thirty-nine  which  were  originally  found   in  this  tomb.        Doubtless 
many  fragments  among  the  number  were  not  thought  worth  preserving. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  extant  vases  from  this  tomb. 

'  This  was  a  small  chamber  tomb  cut  in  the  hard  sub-soil  on  the  west  side  of  the  gravel  ridge, 
which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  path  from  Vavelloi  to  the  site  of  Praesos,  the  only  Geometric  tomb 
found  on  that  side  of  the  ridge.  It  had  a  low  floorway  formed  of  three  blocks  of  free  stone.  The 
roof  and  sides  had  crumbled  inwards,  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  its  original  form. 
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Beginning  from  the  top  left  corner  tlu-\-  arc  : — 

1991.     Amphora.      lit.    345  in. 

The  decoration  consi.sts  (jf  a  groove  where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder, 
and  a  series  of  broad  horizontal  lines  refund  the  hell)-. 

1994.      iXmphora.      lit.  \\.\},  m. 

The    decoration    marks    a   difference    between    the   front    of    the  vase 
and  the  hack.      The  back   is  painted  over  to  well   below  the  shoulder,  then 
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after  a  space  come  three  narrow  lines  followed  by  two  broader  lines  above 
the  painted  base.     The  decoration  is  shown  in  I*"ig.  4. 

1993.     Hydria.      lit.    557  m. 

The  clay  is  particularly  fine  and  soft.  The  most  interesting  j)oint 
in  the  decoration,  given  in  Fig.  5,  is  the  bee  which  occurs  three 
times  (the  third,  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  above  the  other  handle; 
and  is  strangel)'  naturalistic  for  this  class  of  pottery.  The  arch  on  the 
shoulder  is  also  to  be  noted.  Inside  it  the  pattern  is  quite  uncertain  and 
the  illustration  onl)-  shows  what  can  be  made  out.  I  think  that  the  interior 
curves  should  be  completed  into  S-shaped  spirals. 
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1992.     Hydria.     Ht. '44111. 

Not  only  shape  and  technique,  but  also  the  decoration  (see  Fig.  6),  bear 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  preceding  vase  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  pots  come  from  the  same  hand.  The  bee  here  occurs 
twice  on  opposite  sides  of  the  belly  and  it  might  almost  be  fancied 
that  some  Cretan  Whistler  used  it  for  his  signature.  The  shoulder 
ornament  is  new  and  decorative  ;  altogether  this  is  a  finer  vase  than  1993. 


Fig  5. 


Fig.  6. 


The  same  running  spiral  should  be  noted  on  the  neck  of  both  vases  ;  in 
both,  too,  the  horizontal  handles  are  decorated  with  a  broad  line  above  and 
below,  joined  by  thin  slanting  lines,  while  the  perpendicular  handle,  which 
in  each  case  is  flat,  has  a  line  up  each  side,  and  the  outside  is  decorated 
with  cross  lines  between  perpendiculars  except  near  the  top,  where  there  are 
two  long  diagonals.  This  handle  pattern  finds  a  parallel  on  an  amphora 
from  the  Kynosarges  site  at  Athens. 
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2050.     Amphora.     Ht.  '305  m. 

The  clay  is  of  the  colour  of  red  brick,  and  the  decoration  consists 
entirely  of  horizontal  lines  round  the  vase,  except  for  a  row  either  of  spirals 
or  the  so-called  'running  dog'  pattern  round  the  shoulder.  Onl>-  traces 
remain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which. 

2054.     Amphora.     Ht.   272  m. 

The  decoration  is  entirely  in  horizontal  lines. 

2057.     Amphora.     Ht.    285  m. 

The  decoration,  which  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  consists  of  a  field 
between  the  handles  (see  Fig.  7)  and  parallel  lines  round  the  j)ot.        The 


Fig.  7. 


shape  and  distribution  of  the  decoration  calls  to  mind  the  neckless  amphorae 
from  Thera. 

2051.     Amphora.     Ht.  "3  m. 

The  clay  is  coarse  and  blue-grey  in  colour,  and  no  paint  is  used.  The 
decoration  consists  merely  of  a  line  in  relief  high  up  on  the  neck,  and  a 
groove  where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder. 

On  this  vase  is  a  lid  (145  m.  diam.)  with  a  concave  knob  rising  to  a 
point  of  eight  facets  ;  it  is  pierced  with  two  holes  on  each  side  for  attach- 
ment and  is  covered  with  greyish-purple  paint.  Whether  it  really  belongs 
to  this  vase  is  doubtful. 

2060.     Long-necked  jug.     Ht.  "3201. 

The  lip  is  broken  off  but  was  probably  trefoil.  The  decoration  is 
entirely  in  parallel  lines. 
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2063.     Miniature  Amphora.      Ht.    128111. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  decoration  (Fig.  9)  is  the  band 
of  circles  on  the  neck,  which  shoot  forth  ra)S.  The  bare  wedges  on  the 
shoulder  may  each  have  contained  a  perpendicular  row  of  dots,  of  one  of 
which  traces  remain. 

2056.     Amphora.     Ht.  •213  m. 

There  is  no  neck,  but  the  jutting  rim  and  the  line  in  high  relief  on  the 
shoulder  should  be  noticed.     The  clay  is  thinner  than  in  most  of  these  pots, 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


and  the  vase  very  light.  The  decoration  consists  of  alternating  bands, 
and  groups  of  three  horizontal  lines,  but  on  the  shoulder  is  the  field 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 

No  Museum  Number.     A  one-handled  vase.     Ht.  •06  m. 

Originally  it  had  a  lid,  but  this  has  disappeared.  The  sides  are  bent 
right  over,  the  rim  turning  downwards  into  the  vase, 

A  buff  slip  covers  the  pinkish  clay  and  the  decoration  consists  of  thin 
parallel  lines. 

2061.     Miniature  Amphora.     Ht. 'ii/m.     Completely  painted  over. 
In    the  corner  of  the  figure    is    the    neck    of   a    jug    of  the    type    of 
No.  2060. 
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Besides  the  jjots  there  were  also  found  in  Tornh  53  tin-  fragments  of 
two  bow  fibulae,  a  j)air  of  pliers,  and  the  end  of  a  s|)oon  with  fragments  o( 
the  handle.     These  arc  of  bronze  ;  with  thcin,  but  inside  1 991,  was  found 
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a  round  whorl  031  m.  in  diameter,  of  fine  brick  red  clay  covered  with  sepia 
paint.  See  Fig.  10.  Two  pieces  of  obsidian  were  found  together  with 
bones  in  one  of  the  vases  of  this  tomb. 


Praesos.     Uncertain  Provenance. 

Those  vases  which  come  from  Praesos,  and  belong'  to  the  '  Geometric  ' 
period,  but  which  cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  definite  tombs,  are 
grouped  together  in  P'ig.  11.  As  some  lack  a  Museum  number  I  lettered 
them  under  the  heading  of  '  Praesos  Uncertain,'  but  the  exigencies  of 
grouping  ha\c  upset  the  alphabetical  sequence. 

From  the  top  left  hand  corner  they  run  : — 

2055  (K).     Amphora.     Ht.   244  m. 
Three  broad  belts  are  its  sole  decoration. 

(D).     A  small  bowl  completely  covered  with  paint.      Ht.  "03  m. 
2062  (H).     Small  slender  amphora.      Ht.  ■252  m. 
Paint  on  the  rim,  handles  and  foot,  three  lines  round  the  shoulder. 

2052(1)     Amphora.     Ht.  ^i/m. 

The  clay  is  a  grey-green  in  colour,  and  the  decoration  consists  of  four 
broad  lines  round  the  pot  and  perpendiculars  on  the  rectangular  rim. 
(E).     Bowl  similar  to  D.      Ht.  '039  m. 
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2058  (L).     Amphora.     Ht.  -28  m. 

The  decoration  consists  of  groups  of  horizontal  lines.  There  is  also 
between  the  handles  a  square,  bare  field  flanked  on  each  side  by  three 
perpendicular  lines. 

(A).  A  jug  whose  flat  handle  no  doubt  reached  well  above  the 
rim.  Only  fragments  remain,  but  enough  to  give  the  height,  "136  m. 
The  ornament  is  given  in  Fig.  12. 

The  shape  of  the  vase  and  the  crowding  of  the  ornament  call  to  mind 
the  Dipylon  jugs,  but  in  the  ornament  itself  there  is  a  look  which 
is  foreign  to  the  Dipylon  style,  yet  is  hardly  tlie  look  of  the  Praesos  ware. 


.•5S5Wt'. 


This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  congestion  of  ornament.     I  look  on  this 
vase  as  an  attempt  at  an  imitation  of  a  Dipylon  jug. 

2067  (F").     A  'Toilet  Vase.'     Diam.    175  m. 

The  sides  are  rolled  inwards  Hke  those  of  2101.  Of  the  four  handles, 
three  have  three  volutes  and  two  bolsters,  the  fourth  handle  is  divided 
into  two,  each  with  two  projecting  sides  and  a  concave  dip  between. 
These  are  indistinctly  shown  to  the  right  in  the  illustration.  The  ornament 
is  in  parallel  bands,  two  being  crossed  by  vertical  lines.  Compare  the 
Corinthian  vase  in  the  British  Museum  A  1387. 

(G).     Probably  the  lid  to  a  low  bowl.     Diam.    175  m. 

The  top  bears  traces  on  the  outside  of  two  concentric  circles,  which  same 
pattern  remains  distinct  on  the  inside.     The   sides  are  painted   inside  on 
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the  rim,  while  outside   l)elueeii   two  hnjad   bands  they  bear  the   '  rminiiiLj 
d(jg  '  pattern.     y\t  each  side  there  is  a  hole  for  attachment. 

(H).     A  small  ju^  with  trefoil  lip  and  one  handle.      Ht.    105  m. 
I  he  decoration  consists  of  parallel  lines  of  varying  breadth,  broken  b}- 
a  series  of  seven  hatched  triangles  on  the  siioulder. 

2068  (S).  This  vase,  which  has  been  held  to  be  a  copy  of  Corinthian 
ware — a  supposition  which,  if  true,  speaks  for  a  comparatively  late  date  for 
the  burial  to  which  it  belonged — was  found  in  Tomb  20.  Its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  2101  and  2067,  as  well  as  its  decoration,  warrants  its  inclusion 
with   Geometric    fjots.     Diam.    '153   m.     There    is   one    horizontal    handle 


ill  illj 


Fig.   12. 


Fir..    13. 


Fig.   14. 


The  decoration  is  given  in  Fig.  13.      In  the  row  along  the  top  the  chcvroiis 
onl}-  continue  a  short  way,  the  zigzags  completing  the  circle. 

(C).  This  is  a  jug  of  the  same  type  as  B,  but  less  well  made. 
The  decoration  is  in  parallel  lines,  between  two  of  which  on  the  shoulder 
are  traces  of  a  spiral  pattern. 

(M)  Fig.  14  shows  the  fragments  of  a  bowl  which  were  found 
inside  K.  It  was  of  finer  ware  than  most  and  resembles  A  in  st}-lc  and 
technique.  The  height  was  about  11  m.  This  vase,  like  A,  although  it 
lacks  the  strong  argument  of  shape,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  local 
imitation  of  Dipylon  ware. 

There    are    four    other    vases    from     I'raesos,    of    which    there    is    no 
illustration. 

D   2 
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(N).     A  sieve  in  form  like  an  amphora.     Diam.  base  "135  m. 
The   bottom   is   pierced   with   large  holes  and    the    decoration    is    in 
horizontal  bands. 

(O).  A  fragment  of  a  lid  to  one  of  the  neckless  amphorae 
common  at  this  time  and-  place.  The  decoration  takes  the  form  of  a  row 
of  equilateral  triangles  round  the  edge  and  a  series  of  lines  parallel  to 
their  bases.     The  knob  for  lifting  is  painted  over. 

(P).  This  fragment  of  a  flat  dish,  or  lid,  requires  consideration  in 
connexion  with  dishes  such  as  G,  one  from  a  house  near  Knosscjs  published 
by  Orsi,^  and  one  found  on  the  road  to  Mirabello,  which  will  be  discu.ssed 
later.'-'  The  pattern  on  the  circular  bottom  consists  of  four  parallel  lines, 
between  the  inner  two  of  which  runs  a  treble  zigzag,  then  comes  a  leaf 
pattern,  one  end  of  a  big  leaf  appearing,  and  to  the  right,  part  of  a  palmette. 
The  bottom  inside  is  decorated  with  a  pattern  which  strongly  resembles  the 
'egg  and  dart.'  The  diameter  was  about  '15  m.,  and  the  only  remaining 
handle  is  of  the  type  common  in  Dipylon  bowls  with  ends  projecting  after 
the  point  of  contact,  suggesting  an  imitation  of  wood  technique. 

(Q).  The  handle  and  part  of  the  shoulder  of  a  jug.  It  is  an 
absolute  duplicate  of  a  fragment  that  belongs  to  the  Adhromyloi  group, 
viz.  A  9,  where  a  description  and  illustration  are  given.     See  Fig.  27. 

Vavelloi. 

Here,  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  Geometric  period,  follow  five 
vases  from  Vavelloi  village.  They  were  found  in  a  sheepfold  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  village  which  lies  near  the  site  of  old 
Praesos.  The  shepherd  was  enlarging  his  pen,  and  in  breaking  away 
a  ledge  of  rock  found  an  interment  under  it,  and  these  vases,  which 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  bought  from  him  a  few  months  later  in  June  1904. 
The  body  was  laid  at  full  length  and  had  not  been  burned.  The  va.ses  are 
shown  in  Fig.  i,  top  row. 

A.  Bowl.     Ht.    142  m. 

B.  Cup.  Ht.  I  m.  This  rude  pot  shows  traces  of  one  vertical 
handle.     Coarse  wheel-marks  are  very  plain. 

C.  This  clay  object  has  a  small  hollow  foot  and  an  aperture  in  the 
spout  shown  to  the  right  in  the  illustration  ;  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 

'   J. /.A.  1897,  p.  260.  2  See  p.  38. 
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ridge  along  the  back  arc  traces  of  a  break,  indicating  probably  a  semi- 
circular handle.  Length  08  m.  The  ornament  consists  of  perpendicular 
parallels  down  the  sides.  It  seems  probable  that  the  vessel  held  oil 
or  some  slou-pouring  liquid.  It  ma\-  have  been  used  as  a  lamp,  but  1 
know  of  no  parallel  to  the  shape. 

I).      .\  cu[)  completely  covered  with  paint.      lit.   075  m. 

K.      A  bowl.      lit.    I  15  m.     The  decoration  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 

riSKOKKl'H.\LO. 

There  is  also  a  small  amphora  (Ht.  20  m.)  which  was  found  a  few  years 
back  near  the  village  of  Piskokephalo,  in  the  valley  that  leads  up  from 
Siteia  to  i'raesos.  The  most  noticeable  point  in  the  ornamentation  is 
a  scries  of  hanging  loops  meeting  a  series  of  standing  hoops,  the  space 
between  them  being  cross-hatched.  Between  the  hatching  and  the  loops 
there  runs  a  bare  border. 

MiKAHPXLO. 

Fig.  15  shows  four  vases  found  a  few  years  back  on  the  road  from 
Neapolis  to  Mirabello.     On  the  left: 

516.     Neckless  Amphora.     Ht.    275  m. 

This  vase  has  a  buff  slip  over  the  pink  cla)-.  The  double  concentric 
circles  below  the  first  broad  band  do  not  come  out  clearly  in  the  photo- 


^ 
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graph,  which  moreover  docs  not  show  abo\e  the  handles  the  diagonal" 
whose  lower  ends  are  carried  perpendicularl\-  downwards  on  each  side  n 
them. 
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514.     Neckless  Amphora.     Ht.  '50  m. 

The  fine  shape  is  not  uncommon  in  Crete.^  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  two  rows  of  double  concentric  circles,  which  also  run  up  each  side 
between  the  shoulder-field  and  the  handles,  are  in  applied  white  paint. 

517.     Amphora.     Ht.  •347  m. 

This  vase  also  has  a  buff  slip.  The  photograph  can  do  no  more 
unfortunately  than  display  the  extremely  clumsy  shape  of  the  pot.      The 


Pig.   16. 


decoration  consists  of  paint  over  the  neck  and  handles,  between  which 
latter  is  a  field  containing  six  double  concentric  circles  arranged  in  two 
groups ;  below  are  three  bands  of  paint  on  the  shoulder,  one  band  round 
the  belly,  and  a  thinner  band  round  the  base. 

1013.  The  most  interesting  of  these  four  is  the  dish  in  front,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Diam.  •195  m.  The  strangely 
shaped  handles  are  each  pierced  with  two  holes  for  the  attachment  of  a 

'  See  Wide,  '  NachUben  Mykenischer  Oniatiiente.' 
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lid  ;  there  is  no  paint,  and  the  decoration,  which  is   in   rch'ef,    is  confined 
to  the  bottom. 

In  all  these  flat  dishes  the  bottom  is  decorated  more  or  less 
elaborately,  a  fact  which  sugj^^ests  either,  that  they  were  more  for  show 
than  use  and  were  kept  hung  up,  or,  that  they  may  rather  have  served 
as  lids.  In  this  case  the  decoration  is  interesting,  because  it  reproduces  the 
scroll  pattern  which  is  frequent  in  the  later  periods  of  Minoan  pottery. 
That  this  is  a  survival  in  style,,  and  not  merely  a  survival  of  one 
individual  speciinen,  is  jjrobable,  not  only  because  other  instances  exist  of 
the  survival  of  Minoan  methods,  such  as  the  technique  of  white  paint 
applied  to  a  black  ground,  but  also  from  a  comparison  of  this  dish  (a)  with 
three  others  ($,  y,  8).  0  is  594,  a  fragment  published  by  Orsi,'  of  which 
the  decoration  is  a  leaf  pattern  in  relief;  the  handle  is  similar  to  that  of 
1013,  but  more  resembles  the  shape  affected  by  the  Attic  bowls.  Ne.xt  (7) 
is  '  Praesos.  Uncertain  '  (P),  where  the  shape  of  handle  is  that  of  594,  but 
the  decoration  is  a  leaf  pattern  painted.  The  last  of  the  series  (S)  is 
'  Praesos.  Uncertain'  (G),  where  the  handles  are  absent  and  the  decoration 
is  in  paint.  Thus  (a)  connects  with  {(3)  through  the  pattern  in  relief, 
(;9)  with  (7)  through  the  handles  and  common  leaf  pattern,  and  (7)  with 
(8)  through  the  decoration  in  paint.  All  four,  it  has  been  seen,  were 
found  in  the  company  of  Geometric  vases,  and  in  any  case  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  last  two  do  not  belong  to  that  period. 

It  seemed  best  that  the  four  vases  from  Mirabello  should  follow 
the  five  vases  from  Vavelloi,  of  which  the  place,  for  geographical  reasons, 
was  clearly  with  those  of  Praesos.  The  reason,  however,  why  these  nine 
vases  are  here  classed  among  the  Praesos  set  is  because,  in  date  they 
belong  to  the  same  Geometric  period  as  those  Praesos  vases  already  dealt 
with  ;  those  now  to  be  discussed  belong  to  a  time  which,  while  it  may 
still  perhaps  be  called  'Geometric,'  is  distinctly  later,  at  least  in  style, 
and  are  rather  to  be  compared  with  the  Proto-Attic  than  with  the  Dipylon 
vases. 

Praesos.    Later  Style. 

These  are  fragments  belonging  to  five  vases  : — 

I.  Part  of  the  shoulder  of  a  large  vase,  probably  an  amphora. 
The  neck  must  have  had  a  diameter  of    09  111.      The   decoration    shows 

'  ,-/./..-/.  1897,  p.  260. 
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a    'Geometric'    bird    in    a    high    state    of    development;    it    is    almost 
thoroughbred. 

2.     Three  fragments  fit  together  and   may  come  from  the  same  vase 


III 
III 

/    M 

KiGs.    17  a  and   /-. 
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as  I.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  birds,  and  the  two  fragments 
probably  came  from  different  sides  of  the  vase,  the  two  processions  being 
separated  by  the  handles.     (Figs.    \y  a  and  b.) 

Klsewhcre  than  in  Crete  the  rope  pattern,  which  comes  below,  would 
be,  in  a  vasj  seemingly  Geometric,  a  sure  index  of  a  later  date  ;  here  it 
can  onl>'  be  corroborative  of  the  impression  made  by  the  birds.  Bcjth 
these  fragments  came  from  the  Tholos-tomb  A  described  B.S.A.  viii. 
240-245. 

The  three  (Figs.  18,  19,  20),  which  follow,  were  found ^  on  the 
Altar-hill  (Third   Acropolis). 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  large  jar,  the  clay  being  quite  02  m.  thick.  The 
decoration  is  apparently  part  of  a  perpendicular  pattern  which  probably 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


divided    the    vase   into  two    fields.      The   heart-shaped   pattern    seems    a 
survival  from  the  Mycenaean  age.     (Fig.    18.) 

4  (2573)-  I'^rt  of  the  neck  of  a  large  amphora  fount!  on  the  Third 
Acropolis.     It  measures    19  m.  x    16  m.     (Fig.   19.) 

5  (2574).  (F'ig.  20)  Part  of  the  neck  and  one  fiat  pcrpcntlicuiar  handle 
of  an  amphora.  This  fragment  perhaps  belongs  more  clearl\-  than 
the  rest  to  the  later  so-called  'orientalising'  period.  It  is  interesting  as  a 
4    • 
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very  early  representation  of  the  Siren,  bird-woman,  type,  though  it  is 
hardly  so  early  as  the  example  from  Thera,^  nor  perhaps  as  that  in  the 
British  Museum  (A  438),  which  I  think  came  from   Rhodes. 

A  long  search  through  the  boxes  of  Praesos  fragments  produced 
two  fragments  that  joined  on  to  '  Later  Style '  2,  and  one  fragment  belong- 
ing to  '  Later  Style  '  5,  but  did  not  reveal  any  piece  that  in  itself  was  worthy 
either  of  publication  or  of  preservation  ;  yet  in  the  aggregate  this  mass 
of  sherds  is  very  eloquent  of  the  nature  of  the  Geometric  pottery  of 
Praesos  ;  what  was  chiefly  noticeable  was  the  great  number  of  fragments 


Fig.  20. 


coming  from  huge  pithoi,  either  in  red  clay  painted  in  loops  and  spirals, 
or  in  a  buff  clay  ornamented  in  relief. 

A  fashionable  shape  seems  also  to  have  been  the  neckless  amphora 
v.'ith  a  raised  rim,  and  there  were  many  '  toilet '  vases,  such  as 
'  Uncertain  '  (G).  Vases  of  this  kind,  varying  in  proportions,  were  in  use  at 
Praesos  from  the  later  Geometric  period  down  to  the  fourth  or  third 
century.  One  or  more  were  found  in  almost  every  tomb.  The  decoration 
consisted  chiefly  of  spirals,  zigzags  and  hatchings,  while  a  line  in  relief  is 
not  uncommon,  but  at  Praesos,  at  least,  the  maeander  and  circle  occur 
comparatively  seldom. 

'  See  Piagendoiff,  Thera,  Vol.  ii.  Abb.  8. 
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Adhromyloi. 

Figs.  21,  22,  23,  28  show  tlic  group  of  vases  which  were  found  in  one 
tomb  near  the  village  of  Adhromyloi.  These  vases  in  general  exhibit 
marked  coarseness  of  manufacture,  which  is  due  perhaps  rather  to  the 
smallness  of  the  majority,  fineness  of  make  being  especially  missed  in 
small  pots  ;  they  arc  not  actually  ruder  than  the  vases  found  at  Praesos 
itself.     There  are   two   or  three  instances  of  applied   white,  and  the  clay 


Fig.  21. 

3235,  3231,  2225,  3199,  2224,  3227  ;  2223,  3212,  3221,  3206,  3218,  3197,  2222  ; 
3183,  3192,  3186,  3187,  3184. 


shows  the  pink  tinge  more  often  than  does  that  of  the  Praesos  group. 
Certain  vases,  similar  in  type  to  those  discussed,  are  omitted  in  what 
follows  from  considerations  of  space. 

The   inventory  numbers   are  printed   beneath    each    illustration,   and 
those  without  a  number  are  referred  to  under  the  heading  A. 
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In  all,  this  grave  yielded  one  hundred  and  one  vases,  which  are  here 
grouped  under  shapes. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  give  the  numbers  of  extant  vases  of  each 
shape. 

AMPHORAE  (13). 

3180  (Fig.  28).     Ht.  -42  m. 

The  shape  is  noteworthy  for  its  distinct  aversion  to  curves,  and  the 
handles  are  peculiar,  being  double,  each  having  a  second  handle  inside  it, 
separate,  but  just  touching. 

3186  (Fig.  21).     Neckless  amphora.     Ht.  '237  m. 

3182  (Fig.  23).     Ht.  -37  m. 

The  illustration  unluckily  fails  to  show  clearly  a  peculiar  row  of  hooks 
on  the  shoulder.  The  flat  handles  have  a  broad  line  up  each  edge  and  on 
the  back,  between  a  perpendicular  '  running  dog'  pattern. 

3184  (Fig.  21).     High-necked  amphora.     Ht.  -3  m. 
The  three  rows  of  short  curved  lines  on  the  neck  are  particularly  to 
be  noted. 

3183  (Fig.  21).     High-necked  amphora.     Ht.  "313  m. 
Unfortunately  the  field  of  decoration  on  the  neck  between  the  handles 

does  not  come  out  clearly  in  the  photograph.  It  consists  of  two  half 
circles  concentric  on  either  side,  while  between  them  is  a  lozenge  divided 
into  four  by  two  cross  lines  parallel  to  its  sides. 

The  space  between  this  lozenge  and  the  circles  is  filled  by  shading, 
the  lines  running  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  lozenge. 

3212  (Fig.  21).     Miniature  amphora.     Ht.  -07  m. 

This  vase  probably  had  a  neck,  for  there  is  a  breakage,  and  a  mere 
rim  is  not  likely  to  have  been  knocked  off.  The  concentric  circles  on  the 
shoulder  are  the  only  salient  feature. 

A  I.   Miniature  amphora.     Of  the  same  shape  as  3212.     Ht.  '12  m. 

The  paint  is  dark  grey  with  white  applied.  Round  the  broken  neck 
ran  three  white  lines,  below  came  a  field  apparently  divided  into  perpen- 
dicular oblongs  by  perpendicular  lines  in  sets  of  three,  one  of  which  is 
loosely  cross-hatched.     Below  come  horizontal  lines  of  varying  thickness. 

3251.     Stumpy  amphora.      Ht.  -135  m. 

Between  the  handles  was  a  field,  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  which 
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was  a  thick  zigzag  line,  while  a  loose,  wavy  hue  ran  between.     Hclow  came 
a  broad  band. 

A  2.      Ht.    155  m. 

The  chiy  is  coarse  and   red  and  is  covereil  with  a  buffshp.       I'lic  vase 
seems  to  have  been  completcl)'  painted  over,  e.xcept  for  the  .space  between 


3249,  3210,  3253,  3245 ;  3244,  321 1,  3248,  3205,  3246 ;  2254.  3256,  3252,  3257,  .'255  ; 
3259,  3217,  3214,  3216,  3258. 


the   handles,   which  had    an   A-shaped   pattern,  and    for   a   line  of   'wave' 
pattern  round  the  neck  and  a  line  of  hanging  loops  round  the  bellw 

A  3.  Fragments  of  an   amphora  of  very  fine  work.      It  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  height,   265  m. 
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The  clay  is  very  hard  and  fine,  and  of  a  buff  colour  shading  to  a 
very  pale  grey ;  the  paint  is  dark  grey.  The  decoration  consists  entirely 
of  horizontal  bands,  except  for  a  line  in  relief  where  the  neck  joins  the 
shoulder,  and  for  a  row  of  nine  triple  concentric  circles  between  the 
handles.     The  shape  had  a  good  sweeping  curve. 

3209.     A  small  amphora  of  peculiar  shape.     Ht.  'i6  m. 

The  paint  is  a  dark  grey,  and  the  decoration  is  purely  linear,  consist- 
ing of  parallel  bands  all  down  the  pot.  Where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder 
are  a  groove  and  a  line  in  relief. 

A  4.     Ht.   13  m. 

A  small  amphora  without  handles.    The  shape  is  of  singular  sj'mmetr)-, 


JbiG.   23. 
3243,  3182,  3185. 


the  foot  corresponding  to  the  neck  in  size  and  shape,  while  the  belly  is  a 
perfect  oval. 

Paint  is  on  the  rim,  then  comes  a  row  of  slanting  lines  followed  by 
three  thin  horizontal  lines. 

Lower  down  are  two  rows  of  'running  dog'  pattern  with  a  dot 
between  the  curves. 

3205  (Fig.  22).     Miniature  amphora.     Ht.    135  m. 
The   decoration  is  in  horizontal   lines,  except  for  two  fields  on    the 
shoulder,  shown  in  Fig.  24. 
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To  these  figures,  which  appear  to  be  dancing,  I  know  of  no  parallel 
either  in  Crete  or  elsewhere.  The  projections  froin  the  shoulders  in  the 
upper  row  appear  to  be  intentional,  but  are  incomprehensible. 

BOWLS   (9). 

3246  (Fig.  22).     Ht.    I  m. 

This  bowl  has  a  closed-in  mouth  with  an  aperture  far  less  in 
diameter  than  the  belly.  The  shoulder-field  shows  two  lines  joined  b) 
bent  perpendiculars  between  pairs  of  horizontal  lines. 

3250.     A  flat  dish.     Diam.    135  m. 

The  rim  projects  horizontally,  then  comes  a  short  perpendicular  side 
from  which  the  dish  slopes  into  the  projecting  ridge  round  the  bottom. 
On  the  side  below  the  rim  are  two  very  thin  lines  in  relief  separated  bj-  a 
groove,  lower  down  is  another  groove,  on  the  bottom  arc  eight  incised 
concentric  circles.     The  whole   is  covered  with  the  dark  blue   grey  paint 


r^^^ 
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which  is  always  found  with  the  white-on-dark  technique.  Inside  round  the 
bottom  are  two  broad  white  concentric  circles,  while  outside  on  the  slope 
below  the  handles  (horizontal)  arc  twelve  double  concentric  circles. 

A  5.     A  cotyle.     Ht.    i  m. 

There  are  two  small  quite  horizontal  and  slightly  pointed  handles. 
The  decoration  consists  of  four  bands,  with  hatchings  between  the 
handles. 

3261.     A  sieve.     Ht.  04  m. 

The  bottom  is  pierced  with  two  rows  of  holes  and  the  whole  is  painted 
over.     Above,  are  two  holes  for  suspension. 
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BOWLS  WITH  A  FOOT  (lo). 
This  shape  is  very  common. 

2222  (Fig.  2i).     Ht. 'nQm. 

Except  for  a  high  field  between  the  handles  there  is  paint  all  over. 
There  the  pattern  consists  of  three  pairs  of  horizontal  lines,  each  joined 
by  a  row  of  short  perpendiculars,  of  which  the  middle  row  is  of  rather 
longer  lines.     The  inside  also  is  painted. 

The  other  nine  vases  of  this  shape,  of  which  some  appear  in  the  illus- 
trations, arc  of  similar  type. 

CUPS   (i8). 

3235  (Fig.  21).     Ht.  -07  m. 

A  groove  runs  below  the  rim,  on  which  are  three  horizontal  lines.  The 
rest  is  paint. 

3227  (Fig.  21).     Ht.  -075  m. 

Paint  all  over,  except  for  a  field  high  up,  which  contains  six  multiple 
triangles,  six  to  eightfold. 

3229.  This  cup  has  a  Hatter  bowl  than  most.  Ht.  -065  m.  Near  the 
rim  is  a  '  running  dog'  pattern,  and  horizontal  lines  complete  the  ornament. 

A   8.     Ht.  07  m. 

The  clay  is  light  grey  in  colour.  Round  the  rim  runs  a  wavy  zigzag, 
the  rest  of  the  pattern  is  horizontal  lines,  two  of  which  are  joined  by 
hatching  and  two  by  a  zigzag  running  between.  On  the  bottom  are  two 
circles  and  within  them  two  hatched  triangles,  apex  to  apex. 

3230.  Ht.  07  m. 

Three  lines  and  one  '  running  dog '  pattern  complete  the  ornament. 
The  rest  is  painted  over. 

3233.     Ht.    102  m. 

This  cup  and  3228  are  of  a  peculiar  pattern.  The  clay  is  very  hard 
and  in  colour  a  very  pale  grey,  almost  white,  while  the  paint  is  a 
peculiar  purple-brown.  This  paint  is  applied  all  over,  except  for  the 
handle  and  a  field  opposite  to  the  handle  of  each.  In  3233  the  handle 
has  perpendiculars,  while  in  3228  the  lines  are  horizontal. 
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Figs.  25  ti   .iml  /;  show  the  ficKIs  of  322S  and    V^  vv     -^^  each   ciul  of 
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the  field  in  each  is  a  raised  breast,  an  ornament  which  hardly  scorns  frequent 
among  the  Cretan  Geometric  potter)-.     Ht.    322  and   098  m. 

3252  (Fig.  22).     Ht.    14  m. 

This  cup  has  no  handle  and  might  almost  be  classed  with  the  bowls. 


JUGS. 

(a)    fF/V//  S/iort   Thick  Necks  (6). 

3253  (F'g-  22).     Ht.  098  m. 

The  jug  is  painted  over  but  for  five  hatched  triangles  on  the  neck. 

2254  (Fig.  22).      Ht.  -098  m. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  ornament  are  an  irregular  rope- 
pattern  round  the  neck,  and  on  the  shoulder  four  sets  of  twelve 
perpendiculars  separated  by  three  squares,  each  containing  a  star.  I-'roin 
the  belly  downwards  all  is  paint. 

2255  (Fig.  22).      Ht.    12  m. 

The  irregular  maeandcr  (Fig.  26)  is  like  that  of  2225.  I  know  no  other 
instance. 

3210  (Fig.  22).     Ht.  '099  m. 

This  jug  is  of  peculiar  type.      It  had  a  spout  rising  from  its  shoulder 
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(now  broken)  and  an  arched  handle  over  the  mouth.  The  ornament  is  in 
horizontal  lines,  straight  or  undulating,  and  there  is  one  row  of  short 
perpendiculars.^ 

A  9  (Fig.  27). 

Two  fragments  which  fit  together,  giving  the  handle  and  part  of  the 
shoulder  of  a  jug  which'must  have  had  a  round  straight  lip.  The  handle 
is  11  m.  high  and  the  jug  must  have  measured  •15  m.  from  lip  to  foot. 
The  clay  is  buff  and  fine  and  rather  soft,  resembling  that  of  the  Dipylon 
fabric  ;  moreover  this  type  of  handle,  supported  by  a  thin  round  stay, 
which  comes  just  above  the  rim,  is  typical  of  Dipylon  jugs  ;  the  maeander 
on    the    shoulder   is  also  more   Dipylon   than   Cretan    in    style,    but    the 


Fig.  26. 
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dotted   circle  and  the  deep  groove  where  the  neck  joins  the  circle   are 
distinctly  Cretan  characteristics. 

This  description  applies  word  for  word  to  the  Praesos  jug  handle 
('  Praesos.  Uncertain '  (Q))  in  which,  however,  no  part  of  the  shoulder 
remains,  moreover  the  lozenges  on  the  handle  are  longer,  so  that  there  are 
but  three. 

A  10.     Neck  and  shoulder  of  a  jug  like  2254.     Ht.  'oS  m. 

(^)    With  Long  Necks  (7). 

(i)  With  Trefoil  Lip. 

3192.  CFig.  21).     Ht.   15  m. 
A  very  rude  pot. 


*  This  shape  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kourtes  Geometric  vases  (cf.  A. /.A.  1901,  p.  311).     In 
origin  it  is  Mycenaean  (cf.  Furtwangler  and  Loschcke,  Mykenisthe  Vasen,  PI.  XI.  66). 
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3197  (Fig.  2  0-     Mt.  097  m. 

This  fits  ill  best  here,  for  the  lip  is  trefoil  though  the  neck  is  very 
short.     Taint,  but  for  two  bare  lines  round  the  shoulder. 

3190.  Ht.    I  I  m. 

The  clay  is  very  hard  and  of  a  light  grey-green  colour.  The 
ornament  consists  of  paint  on  the  upper  neck,  below  which  comes  a 
'running  dog'  pattern.  On  the  shoulder  are  four  double  flat  triangles 
shaded,  and  with  each  a  small  triangle  of  paint  at  the  centre. 

A  13.     A  very  rude  ocnochoc.      Ht.    15  m. 

The  paint  is  applied  all  over  but  for  a  field  on  the  .shoulder  which 
contains  a  horizontal  zigzag  line,  below  which  are  two  pairs  of  per- 
pendiculars, the  two  inner  of  which  are  joined  at  the  bottom  by  two 
horizontal  lines  crossed  by  short  perpendiculars. 

(2)  With  Round  Lip  (u). 

In  many  the  lip  is  so  broken  that  they  might  come  under  (i). 

3191.  Ht.    125  m. 

The  ornament  is  horizontal  lines  and  a  field  of  dove-tailed  triangles 
of  paint  on  the  shoulder. 

A  1 1.     Ht.    115  m. 

The  clay  is  brick  red  and  the  paint  is  brown  and  white.  The 
ornament  seems  to  have  been  drawn  first  in  brown  and  to  have  been 
painted  over  in  white  ;  this  is  the  only  example  of  the  technique  known 
to  me.  The  jug  has  no  foot,  a  low  round  perpendicular  handle  and  a 
broad  bell-like  lip  ;  where  the  handle  joins  the  shoulder  there  is  a  ridge 
in  relief,  clearly  an  imitation  of  metal  ware.  Four  treble  concentric 
circles  on  the  shoulder,  two  set  one  above  the  other  in  the  centre,  arc  the 
most  noteworthy  points  in  the  ornament,  from  which  the  white  paint  has 
mostly  peeled  off,  but  has  left  ample  traces  of  its  universal  presence. 
These  jugs  with  very  small  openings  may  have  been  funeral  jars  for 
unguents. 

3194,     Ht.  -1 15  m. 

The  clay  is  greyish-green  in  colour  while  the  paint  is  a  dark  bluish- 
grey.  This  jug  has  a  bell-shaped  mouth  and  a  wider  neck  than  most. 
But  for  one  row  of  perpendiculars  and  a  row  of  six  cross  hatched  lozenges, 
the  paint  is  in  horizontal  lines. 

K  2 
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3196.     Ht.  -I  m. 

The  clay  is  normal  but  the  paint  like  that  of  the  preceding  vase.  On 
the  shoulder  are  ten  cross-hatched  lozenges. 

2204.     Upper  half  of  a  large  jug. 

The  belly  has  almost  perpendicular  sides  and  turns  to  the  shoulder  at 
an  angle.     The  ornament  is  in  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines. 

A  12.     Ht.    14  m. 

This  jug  has  a  pear-shaped  body  and  a  ring  in  relief  round  the  neck 
which  is  broken  off  half-way  up.  A  triple  concentric  circle  on  the 
shoulder,  the  second  circle  being  dotted,  is  the  only  exception  to  the 
horizontal  lines. 

321 1  (Fig.  22).     Ht.  -135  m. 

This  jug  is  peculiar  in  having  a  spout  rising  from  the  shoulder. 

(7)  J^*g~^  of  A  ry  ball  OS  Shape  (15). 

A  14  and  A  15  are  of  identical  size,  shape,  and  ornament  (Fig.  28). 
Both     handle    and    neck    are    unfortunately    broken    off;     possibly 
they  had  each  a  high  neck,  but  probably  it  was  short  with  a  round  flat 


J 


Fic.   2S. 
A 19,  .5180,  Ai.^. 


lip  and  handle  rising  flush  with  it.  The  work  is  fine  and  the  ornament 
calls  to  mind  the  Cypriote  pottery,  for  each  side  is  decorated  with  a  series 
of  circles  with  a  rosette  at  their  common   centre  ;  between   these,  by  the 
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handle  and  opposite  to  it,  are  seven  small  triple  concentric  circles.     Their 
height  is  085  in. 

3199  (Fig.  21).     Ht.  073  m. 

The  decoration  consists  of  three  quadruple  concentric  circles  on  the 
shoulder,  elsewhere  bands  of  varying  width. 

3200.  Ht.  078  m. 

The  clay  is  a  very  pale  buff  in  colour.  The  shape  resembles  that  of 
3203.  The  most  noticeable  points  in  the  ornament  are  a  series  of  rays 
round  the  lip,  six  hatched  perpendicular  strijxs  on  the  shoulder  touching 
at  the  top  and  so  leaving  bare  triangular  spaces,  and  a  zigzag  line  lower 
down. 

3201.  A  very  squat  aryballos.      Ht.  09  m. 

The  clay  is  pink  and  the  paint  white-on-black.  The  decoration  is  in 
horizontal  lines. 

3206  (Fig.  21).     Ht.  •112  m. 

This  jug  is  most  peculiar,  for  neck,  shoulder  and  belly  are  covered  u  ith 
fourteen  rows  of  tiny  circles. 

3207.  This  jug  is  of  similar  shape  and  size  to  3206.  The  decoration, 
too,  is  in  the  same  style,  but  consists  of  thirteen  lines  round  the  pot  from 
which  hang  loops  not  quite  reaching  to  the  line  below.  Each  contains 
a  dot.i 

3208.  Like  the  two  preceding,  in  all  essentials.  The  ornament 
consists  of  rows  of  arches  alternating  with  two  rows  of  small  circles,  both 
contain  dots.     The.se  three  must  be  from  the  same  hand. 

A  17.  An  unguent-vase  with  an  oval  body  cut  off  by  a  broad  flat 
base.     The  neck  is  very  small  and  has  a  trefoil  !ip.     Ht.  ■12  m. 

The  decoration  is  given  in  Fig.  29  and  is  confined  to  the  front.  The 
cross-band,  however,  goes  right  round  below  the  handle,  which  rises  flush 
to  the  lip  from  high  on  the  shoulder  ;  next  to  the  handle  and  half-way 
between  the  handle  and  the  field  on  each  side,  runs  a  perpendicular  line. 

A  18.     Similar  to  A  17. 

On  the  shoulder  to  right  and  left  hang  about  eight  short  perpendicular 
lines.     The  encircling  band   is  like  that   in   Fig.   29,  but  has  slanting  lines 

'  A  similar  pattern  occurs  in  the  whiie-on  dark  technique  on  a  vase  from  Kavousi,  cf.   A. J.  A. 
1901,  p.  146. 
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instead  of  the  zigzag,  it  also  is  interrupted  by  the  field,  which,  of  similar 
shape  to  Fig.  29,  has  in  the  centre  a  bare  perpendicular  strip  ;  to  right  and 
left  the  space  is  divided  into  two,  perpendicularly,  the  four  divisions  being 
decorated  alternately  with  short  horizontal  lines  and  a  perpendicular 
zigzag.     The  neck  is  broken  off. 

A  19.  (Fig.  28).  Same  type.  Here,  too,  the  neck  is  broken,  but  no 
doubt  the  lip  was  trefoil.     Ht.  •12  m. 

As  in  A  18  on  the  shoulder  there  are  short  perpendicular  lines. 
Fig.  30  shows  the  field. 

A  20  is  a  lumpy  pear-shaped  aryballos.     Ht.  093  m. 
The    ornament    is   confined    to   the  shoulder.     Opposite  to  the  per- 
pendicular handle  are  four  concentric  circles,  to  either  side  of  which  are  two 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


upward-sloping  loops,  above  and  below  is  a  short  row  of  perpendiculars. 
Close  to  the  handle  on  either  side  is  a  hanging  loop  divided  by  a  per- 
pendicular. 

(B)  Gourd-shaped  (5). 

This  shape  of  vase  resembles  a  warming-pan,  but  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  some  species  of  gourd. 

3214  (Fig.  22).     Ht.  '205  m. 

The  decoration  on  each  flat  side  is  the  same  (see  Fig.  31).  It  is  a 
strange  pattern  and  leaves  an  impression  that  it  is  a  conventionalised 
representation  of  some  object ;  at  either  end  parallel  zigzags  run  up  the 
edge  of  the  vase,  ending  in  the  neck  and  handle.  The  pattern  is  not 
unlike  that  on  a  vase  from  Rhodes.^ 


^  Cf.  Furtwangler, ya//;(J»/rA,  1886,  p.  135. 
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3214  (b).     Across  the  belly    19  m. 

The  clay  is  pale  grey  and  the  decoration  consists  of  concentric  circles 
on  the  flat  sides  ;  the  outermost  of  these  is  made  up  of  shaded  triangles 
dovetailed  ;  nearer  the  centre,  a  cross-hatched  disc,  are  three  circles  made 
up  of  oblongs.  One  waved  line  and  four  perpendiculars  separate  the 
patterns  on  each  side. 

3215.     Across    12  m. 

This  pot,  which  lacks  neck  and  handle,  bulges  more  on  one  side,  which 
is  flattened  so  that  the  jug  lies  steady. 

On  the  bulging  side  the  ornament  consists  of  concentric  circles,  the 
inner  and  outermost  of  which  arc  made  up  of  hatched  triangles.     On  the 


Fk;.    ;i. 


other  side  are  two  hatched  triangles  apex  to  apex,  round  them   arc   two 
circles,  within  which  curves  parallel  to  the  circumference  fill  the  bare  space. 

3216  (Fig.  22).     In  this  vase  the  sides    are  almost  conical.     Across 
08  m. 

On  the  neck   is  a  simple  maeander   and    the   sides    have    the    usual 
concentric  circles,  of  which  one  consists  of  multiple  triangles. 

3217  (Fig.  22).     Across  belly  08  m.     Similar  decoration, 

(^)  J^S  ^f  I^y(i^i(i  Shape. 
3185.     Ht.  267  m. 

Fig.  23  just  shows  below   the  perpendicular  handle   an    oblong  field 

filled  with  horizontal  zigzags.       The  other  pattern  on    the  belly  and  the 

shoulder  pattern  are  shown  in  Fig.  32. 
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LIDS  (6). 

3258.     Diam.    175  m.     Lid  of  an  amphora. 

The  paint  is  white,  applied  to  red-brown.  The  pattern  is  shown  in 
Fig.  32.  In  this  ornament  of  rope-pattern  and  spirals  there  is  no  Geometric 
feature  except  the  symmetry.  The  outer  rim  is  raised  and  the  two 
holes  for  attachment  may  be  seen  above  to  the  left. 

3259  (Fig.  22).     Similar  technique.     ]9iam. -15  m. 

Round  the   rim  are  four  grooved  circles,  then,  in  white  paint,  a  circle 


Fig.  32. 

from   which   fifteen   groups   of  three   lines   run    inwards  to   another  circle, 
within  which  is  a  star  of  eight  rays,  each  outlined  and  split  by  a  line. 
Similar  lids  were  found  by  Mr.  Hogarth  at  Knossos.^ 

3260.  This  lid  has  a  round  hollow  knob  in  the  centre  and  a  rim 
projecting  over  the  edge.     Diam.  "i  i  m. 

The  ornament,  in  the  same  technique,  consists  of  eight  concentric 
circles. 

3256  (Fig.  22).  A  trumpet-shaped  lid  rising  to  a  horse's  head. 
Ht.    18  m. 

The  nose  is  unfortunately  broken.  The  clay  is  pink  and  the  paint  red 
and  blue.  The  mane  is  painted  in  upward-pointing  thin  lines  of  each 
colour  alternately  ;  below  the  neck  and  twice  lower  down  are  two  blue 
lines  separated  by  a  red  line.  At  the  bottom  on  each  side  is  a  hole  for 
attachment.'- 

'  Cf.  2348,  2350,  2353  in  the  Candia  Museum. 

-  This   technique   is  quite  exceptional  and  produces  an    effect    much   resembling   the   fourth 
Century  ware  from  Canosa  in  Apulia. 
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A  22.     The  upper  part  of  a  lid  of  similar  form. 

Short  lines  mark  the  mane  and  the  projecting  eyes  arc  painted 
round,  while  on  the  nose  and  neck  are  encircling  lines  ;  on  either 
side  of  the  neck  lower  down  is  a  circle  in  double  outline  with  dots 
between.' 

3257  (Fig.  22).     A  lid  with  a  bird  for  the  handle.      lit.  -136  m. 

Unfortunately  the  head  is  knocked  off.  Near  the  edge  runs  a  line  in 
relief.  Along  the  bird's  back  runs  a  zigzag,  and  two  shaded  lines  are  on 
the  wings  ;  on  the  breast  arc  two  concentric  circles,  below  which  hangs  a 
l(^op  containing  a  cross. - 

3243  (Fig.  23).  This  pot  in  the  form  of  a  woman  supporting  a  hydria 
on  her  head,  was  completely  painted  over.  The  nose  and  chin  are  very 
much  pointed  and  invite  comparison  with  the  features  of  the  man-headed 
vase  from  Knossos  published  b)'  Orsi  in  the  article  cited  above.  .\t 
Gournia  Miss  H.  Boyd  found  the  figure  of  a  woman  likewise  sup- 
porting a  pot  and  crouching  in  a  similar  attitude.  The.se  two  seem  to 
be  one  step  farther  than  the  Knossos  pot  on  the  way  from  the  making  of 
pots  to  the  making  of  figurines. 

D.VTING. 

The  art  of  vase-making  seems  to  have  decayed  in  later  times  in  Crete, 
and  in  spite  of  occasional  specimens  of  black-figured  and  rcd-figurcd  ware 
of  a  poor  sort,  there  is  no  lower  limit.  I  {ere  the  Geometric  stjlc  ma)-  have 
lingered  to  a  much  later  date  than  elsewhere  ;  indeed  it  is  even  i)robable 
that  it  did  so,  seeing  that  2016  (certainly  a  specimen  of  Proto-Corinthian 
ware)  and  2068  (which  has  been  held  to  be  a  local  imitation  of  Corinthian; 
were  found  among  the  Geometric  pottery  at  Praeso.s.  The  upper  limit 
is  the  end  of  the  Minoan  bronze  age,  the  tradition  of  which  still  wielded 
a  .strong  influence,  and  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age,  to  which  the  iron 
sword  from  Tomb  53  at  I'raesos  stands  as  witness.  Heyond  this  it  is 
hard  to  go,  but  it  remains  to  consider  the  chronological  position  of  the 
Traesos  and  Adhromyloi  vases  with  reference  to  other  groups  of  Cretan 
Geometric  pottery. 

'   Cf.  Orsi,  A.J.  A.  1897  for  a  similnr  lid,  2j8  in  ihe  Candia  Museum  ;   769  is  a  lid  of  the  sarnc 
type  bought  at  Kavousi  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Kvans. 

-  Two  similar  lids,  770,  771,  come  from  Kavousi. 
5    * 
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I  was  able  to  compare  them  with  two  groups  from  Kavousi  (the  one 
from  a  single  grave  bought  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  the  other  excavated  by 
Miss  Boyd)  and  with  the  large  group  from  the  excavations  at  Koiirtes. 
Unfortunately  the  only  evidence  for  the  assignment  to  our  vases  of  any 
position  relative  to  these,  is  of  a  negative  character. 

The  first  group  from  Kavousi  contains  several  close  parallels  to  the 
vases  from  Adhromyloi,  among  them  a  lid  with  a  bird  handle  (771),  a 
gourd-shaped  flat  jug  (778),  and  a  small  aryballos  with  concentric  circles  on 
the  sides  separated  by  a  line  of  small  circles  below  and  opposite  to  the 
handle  (736),  while  the  white-on-black  technique,  more  common  in  the 
Praesos  vases,  finds  a  parallel  in  a  hydria  (713). 

The  vases  excavated  by  Miss  Boyd  include  two  trumpet-shaped  lids 
surmounted  by  horse-heads,  three  flat  gourd-shaped  jugs,  one  small 
jug  of  the  /9  2  class  Adhromyloi,  a  large  fragment  of  a  skyphos  similar  in 
all  points  to  those  from  Adhromyloi,  and  a  jug  precisely  similar  in  shape 
and  pattern  to  3206,  but  here  the  pattern  is  in  the  applied  white  technique. 

The  pots  from  Koiirtes  also  include  many  cups,  bowls  and  skyphoi 
of  similar  type  to  those  from  Adhromyloi,  two  flat  gourd-shaped  jugs, 
and  many  jugs  of  the  /9  class.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Praesos 
vases,  consisting  more  of  large  amphorae,  find  fewer  parallels  than  the 
Adhromyloi  pots,  which  are  on  the  whole  of  ruder  type. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  close  parallelism,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  the  stirrup-vase  in  large  numbers  at  Kourtes,  while  at  Kavousi 
Mr.  Evans'  group  has  two,  and  the  pots  excavated  by  Miss  Boyd  have  at 
least  four,  of  the  class.  The  total  absence  of  this  shape  among  the  vases 
here  under  discussion,  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  be  due  to  mere  chance, 
presumes  for  them  a  later  date,  this  shape  being  clearly  a  legacy  from 
the  L.  M.  III.  style,  though,  as  it  here  appears,  it  has  undergone  a  change 
and  is  almost  on  the  way  to  a  transition  to  the  shape  of  32 11  (Fig.  22) 
or  to  that  of  the  ordinary  high-necked,  round-bellied  jug ;  for  it  deviates 
from  the  usual  low  flat-shouldered  type,  being  taller  in  the  neck  and  having 
an  almost  oval  belly.^  The  stirrup-vase  was  a  pot  of  eminently  unpractical 
shape,  and  it  is  more  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  lingered  at  all  into  the 
Geometric  period  than  that  it  died  early  in  that  period. 

The  supposition  suggested  by  the  absence  of  the  stirrup-vase  is 
supported  perhaps  by  a  closer  comparison  between  the  horse-headed  lids  of 

*  Cf.  I'fuhl,  A  then.  Mitt.  1903,  p.  96. 
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Adhromyloi  and  those  excavated  by  Miss  Boyd  at  Kavousi.  The 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  modelling  of  the  head,  which  in  the  Kavousi 
examples  (3697,  3697^)  is  distinctly  more  '  Geometric  '  in  style ;  that  is  to 
say  the  nose  draws  in  almost  to  a  waist  and  then  spreads  out  to  a 
funnel-shaped  snout,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Geometric  bronzes  from 
Olympia,  and  also  the  eyes  are  on  the  top,  not  at  the  side,  of  the  head. 
Compared  with  this,  the  Adhromyloi  examples,  at  any  rate  A  22,  appear 
distinctly  more  naturalistic.  A  similar  argument  for  the  Praesos  group 
might  be  drawn  from  the  very  naturalistic  bees  on  the  two  hydriac 
(1992,  1993),  an  argument  supported  by  the  presence  of  vases  which  arc 
clearly  a  later  development  from  the  Geometric  style,  though  there  alwajs 
remains  a  doubt  that  such  naturalism  may  b^  due  as  much  to  latent 
Minoan  tradition  as  to  incipient  weakness  in  the  Geometric  style. 


Shapes. 

Among  the  shapes  a  general  lack  of  grace  may  be  noticed  and  a 
roughness  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Especially  noteworthy  arc 
the  flat  bowls  with  rolled-in  sides  (Figs,  i  and  3),  the  ring-shaped  vase 
(Fig.  i),  the  gourd-shaped  jugs  and  the  horse-  and  bird-handled  lids 
(Fig.  22).  All  these  shapes  (except  the  first)  are,  I  believe,  not  known  out 
of  Crete.  A  characteristic  shape  is  the  small  round-bellied,  long-necked 
jug.  A  certain  solidity  combined  with  a  lack  of  curve  is  to  be  observed 
among  the  amphorae,  a  tendency,  that  is,  towards  the  barrel  form  common 
among  the  large  Cretan  pithoi.  A  connexion  with  Thera,  probable  on 
other  grounds,^  is  hinted  at  by  the  presence  of  the  neckless  amphorae  in 
both  islands. 

The  most  interesting  shape  in  this  class  of  pottery  is  that  to  u  hich 
the  name  hydria  has  been  given,  viz.  the  jug  with  three  handles,  one 
perpendicular  on  the  shoulder,  and  two  horizontal  lower  on  the  bell)-. 
This  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  ;  though  common  among  the  Attic 
vases  of  later  date,  the  shape  is  verj'  rare  in  the  Geometric  style  except  in 
Crete,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Wide.-  Pfuhl  mentions  only  two  h)  driac 
from  the  Necropolis  in  Thera,  and  they  both  come  from  Crcte.^ 

In  the  Athenian   National   Museum    I   could   find   but   five  examples. 

'    Thera,  Vol.  ii.  ■'  Wide,  Geomelrisihe  Vastn.  '   I'fuhl,  Alhoi.  Mitt.  1903,  y.   147 
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One  of  these  (10964)  I  am  inclined  to  think  Cretan  in  origin,  not  only 
from  the  clay  and  paint,  but  from  the  sparseness  of  the  ornament,  groups 
of  perpendiculars  on  the  neck  alternately  long  and  short,  and  horizontals 
round  the  belly.  Two  are  Phaleron  vases,^  and  the  other  two  come,  one 
from  Eleusis  (10905),  and  the  other  (195)  from  the  Ceramicus. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  explanation  of  the  presence  of  this 
shape  in  Crete  alone,  for  in  Minoan  pottery  it  is  unknown.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  jugs  with  three  handles  are  found  in  the  three  periods  of 
the  II — V  strata  at  Hissarlik."^ 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency,  natural  enough,  to  exalt  Crete 
to  the  position  of  chief  arbiter  in  all  questions  concerning  race  development 
and  race  change  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
Minoan  civilization,  whether  or  no  it  sprang  from  the  East,  nothing  is 
to  be  said  here.  Whatever  its  origin,  its  art  had  a  tenacious  strength,  so 
that,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  appeal  to  Crete  has  been 
made  too  often  and  too  loudly,  yet  this  characteristic  of  her  early  art, 
even  in  her  adversity,  in  the  days  when  her  glory  had  departed,  left  marks 
which  to-day  justify  the  appeal  to  her  and  tell  a  tale  which  touches 
perhaps  not  her  history  alone  but  also  that  of  the  distant  Greek  mainland. 
For  I  hope  that  this  article,  and  especially  its  illustrations,  have  shown 
that  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Cretan  Geometric  pottery  is  a 
combination  of  Geometric  shapes  and  Geometric  symmetry  with  an 
avoidance,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  straight  line,  especially  of  the  maeander, 
and  a  fondness  for  curves,  together  with  a  looseness  and  sparseness  of 
ornament  which  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  developed  Geometric 
style  elsewhere. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  that  these  peculiarities  were  due  to  a  strong 
survival  of  the  Minoan  ceramic  art,  the  existence  of  the  white-on-dark 
technique,  a  certain  legacy  of  that  art,  should  suffice  to  remove  it. 

It  is  in  fact  a  commonplace  that  in  Crete  the  Geometric  style  never 
attained  to  its  perfection,  and  attention  was  first  called  by  Wide  ^  to  the 
fact  that  Mycenaean  survivals  in  Geometric  pottery  were  far  stronger  in 
that  island  than  elsewhere  ;  but  to  say  that  the  Geometric  style  did  not 
develop  to  its  full  perfection  in  Crete  is  an  ambiguous  statement.    Although 

'  CoUignon  and  Couve,  Nos.  413,  414;  cf.  lioM^u,  J^aAr/iutrA,  1887,  p.  34. 
'  Cf.  //los,  p.  449  (No.  433),  pp.  610,  611  (Nos.  1 141,  1 143,  1 146). 
*  Wide   Nachleben  Mykenischer  Oruamente.     Athen.  Mitt.  1897. 
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perfectly  correct  in  one  sense,  this  siij^^ests  that  the  (icometric  stj  le  is  an 
unbroken  development  of  the  Mycenaean  style,  losin<^  j^racliiallv  all  :;i^ns 
of  such  an  origin  as  the  M)cenaean  influence  waneil.  This  conclusion  1 
believe  to  be  as  mistaken  as  the  other  conclusion  which  has  gained  much 
grouiul  latel\-  :  nainel)',  that  tlu*  Geometric  st)le  sprinijs  in  uiihroken 
succession  from  a  vir)-  different  I're-Mycenaean  (icometric  style,  such  as 
has  been  found  at  Phylakopi,  and  lately  by  M.  V'ollgraf  at  Argos  ;  this 
style  being  supposed  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry 
during  the  Mycenaean  age.  the  characteristic  art  of  which  was  the  art  of 
their  masters.  The  very  fact  that  Minoan  or  Mycenaean  tradition  is 
found  in  far  greater  strength  in  Crete  than  elsewhere  is  an  argument 
against  both  these  conclusions. 

If  the  second  supposition  be  entertained,  the  question  must  be  asked. 
Why  did  no  such  transitional  period  manifest  itself  in  other  places.?  The 
only  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  overthrow  of  the  foreigner  tnust  elsewhere 
have  been  far  more  sudden  and  complete.  But  the  downfall  of  Minoan 
power  seems  to  have  been  very  sudden  and  complete.  It  does  not  seem  a 
satisfactory  supposition,  even  apart  from  the  evidence,  very  strong  though 
only  of  a  negative  character,  that  is  borne  against  it  by  the  fact  that  no 
traces  of  this  peasant  style  have  ever  come  to  light  in  the  Mjcenaean 
period,  not  to  speak  of  the  lack  of  resemblance  between  the  Pre-M\cenaean 
Geoinetric  style  and  the  Geometric  style  now  under  discussion,  which 
until  lately  has  generally,  and  I  believe  rightly,  been  held  to  be  I'ost- 
Mycenaean. 

If  the  Geometric  style  were  to  be  held  a  development  from  the 
Mycenaean,  some  reason  would  have  to  be  supplied  to  account  for  the 
total  absence  of  any  sign  of  that  development  elsewhere  than  in  Crete. 
To  say  that  it  never  reached  perfection  in  Crete  is  to  assume  that  the 
difference  to  be  observed  is  one  of  degree.  The  difference  is  not  one  of 
degree  only,  but  of  kind,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption,  first 
made,  I  believe,  by  Furtwangler  and  L.oschcke,-  that  the  Geometric  style 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  a  Northern  inroad.  Whether  that  inroad  was  of 
the  Dorians  or  of  the  Achaeans,^  presumably  an  earlier  inroad  of  the  same 
stock,  is  not  to  be  discussed  here.  Topologv,  as  defined  by  M.  Victor 
Berard,  points  out  that  it  was  the  position  of  Crete,  remote  and  weakening 

'   B.C.H.  1906,  pp.  20  sfi/,  '  Mykcnisihe  I'lism. 

'   Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Giait,  Vol  i. 
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to  a  new  influence  from  the  north,  which  preserved  for  the  Geometric 
style  in  that  island  its  peculiar  traits.  This  style  is  not  that  of  a 
peasantry,  in  Crete  gradually  asserting  itself  under  a  foreign  yoke,  which 
must  be  assumed  (against  such  evidence  as  exists)  to  have  there  dragged 
out  a  lingering  decline,  while  in  Greece  it  rapidly  died,  and  allowed  the 
peasant  style  in  a  moment  to  spring  to  its  full  stature  ;  it  is  the  style  of 
an  invader  strong  enough  on  the  mainland  thoroughly  to  impose  his  will, 
but  in  the  distant  island  able  to  do  so  only  partially,  thus  allowing  the 
style  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Minoan  power  to  leave  its  traces  when 
that  power  was  dead. 

J.  P.  Droop. 
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Professor  Bosanquet  has  kindly  asked  me  to  publish  the  contents 
of  the  following  tombs  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  gravel  ridge,  west  of  the 
road  from  Vavelloi  (modern  village)  to  ancient  Praesos.  The  description  of 
the  objects  is  derived  in  the  main  from  notes  made  at  the  time  of  excavation 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall  in  1901  (cf.  B.SA.  viii.  pp.  231  ff.).  I  have  added  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  ornaments  (chiefly  in  gold  and  silver)  which  were 
discovered. 

Tomb  2. — Small  b.-f.  kylix. 

Tomb  3  (unbuilt). — Corinthian  vase  with  four  projecting  handles  ;  two 
pyxides,  one  broken. 

Tomb  6  (unbuilt).— Burnt  b.-f.  fragments  ;  amphora  of  common  ware  ;  two 
toilet  vases,  red  clay,  sepia  slip  ;  small  common  juglet  with  two  handles. 

Tomb  8  (burnt). — Bones ;  a  few  beads ;  b.-f  toilet  vase  ;  jug  with  high  neck, 
of  common  ware. 

Tomb  9  (roughly  built). — Two  silver  pins  (one  illustrated  below,  Fig.  4,  on 
the  r.  ;  long-necked  amphora  with  high  shoulder  handles,  intact  (258  cm.  high); 
toilet  vase  with  rounded  sides  ;  shell ;  iron  axe  above  tomb,  which  was  i  m.  deep. 

Tomb  id  (built  of  square  blocks;  floor  -71  m.  down).  —  Silver  ring; 
b.-f  fragments  ;  common  vase  fragments,  some  incised  with  cross-hatchings  ;  flat 
vase,  like  upper  part  of  toilet  vase,  in  bright  red  clay  with  sepia  slip. 

Tomb  12  (roughly  outlined  and  covered  with  irregular  slabs;  cremation). — 
Beads  ;  burnt  silver  pins  (?)  ;  part  of  iron  strigil  ;  fragments  of  b.  f  toilet  va.se  ; 
bronze  ring  and  more  beads  near  the  tomb,  probably  belonging  to  it. 

Tomb  13. — Toilet  vase,  cup,  and  large  amphora  with  double  handles,  all  of 
(  ommon  ware  ;  b.-f.  fragments. 

Tomb  14. — Large  amphora  of  red  clay  with  bands  of  dark  sepia  paint  about 
middle  ;  common  juglet  ;  fragments  of  another  coarse  amphora. 

Tomb  17  (roughly  built). — Toilet  vase  with  ivy  leaf  pattern;  large  coarse 
amphora  ;  vase  with  cone-shaped  base  ;  broken  ring. 

Tomb  18  (black  earth-;  head  to  north). — B.-f  toilet  vase  to  1.  of  skull,  broken 
toilet  vase  to  r.  ;  one  sard  and  two  crystal  beads  ;  bronze  pin-head. 
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ToMU  20. — Corinthian  aryballos,  no  ornament  visible;  b.-f.  toilet  vase; 
common  ware  amphora  ;  round  vase  in  pale  red  clay  with  sepia  paint,  decorated 
with  lines,  zigzags,  and  key  patterns  ;  flat  vase  with  'safety-inkpot'  sides  and  one 
handle  — imitation  of  Corinthian  (?)  ;  vase  similar  to  last  but  one,  with  pale  slip. 

Tom  I!  21. — Toilet  vase  of  plain  red  clay,  with  tongue  pattern  incised  round 
shoulder  (probably  b.-f.) ;  coarse  amjjhora  with  tongue  pattern  in  sepia  on  light  red 
clay  ;  two-handled  amphora  with  moulded  rings  on  neck  and  incised  parallel  lines 
on  shoulder. 

Tomb  22. — Two  bronze  ])in;j  ;  bent  silver  pin:  two  crystal  fragments:  small 
gold  circle,  ring-formed  ;  gold  flake  ;  two  crystal  pendants ;  amphora  of  coarse 
ware. 

Tomb  23. — Toilet  vase  ;  common  jug;  large  amphora. 

Tomb  24  (built  on  three  sides:  hard  subsoil  on  fourth,  2*2oxi-o6m. 
Unworked  blocks). — Two  vaselets,  broken  ;  shallow  bowl,  common  ware;  two 
small  'flower-pot '  cups  ;  straight-sided  cup  with  'wood-grain  '  base  ;  common  high- 
necked  ami)hora  ;  common  small  bowls;  broad-mouthed  jug,  16  cm.  high. 

Tomb  27. — Head  of  bronze  pin  ;  fourteen  beads,  mostly  blue  glass  ;  two  green 
beads  ;  one  sard  bead  ;  fragments  of  coarse  red  pottery. 

Tomb  28  (weH-built  oblong  grave  of  squared  stones,  rather  larger  than 
ordinary  bricks;  head  to  west,  and  "52  m.  below  surface).  .A.mphora  with  11  cm. 
base,  coarse  ware  :  small  bronze  stud  ;  degenerate  r.-f  vaselet  ;  toilet  vase,  broken  ; 
lower  part  of  coarse  cone-base  vase  ;  burned  amber ;  silver  reliefs — helmeted  head 
(Fig.  2A)  and  lion  and  winged  horse  (Fig.  za)  ;  gold  and  crystal  necklace  ;  coins  of 
Corinth  and  Argos  (latter  with  A  incuse)  ;  silver  ring ;  gold  and  crystal  jug-pendant 
(32  cm.  high)  at  centre  of  western  wall,  near  head  (Fig.  i)  ;  two  gems,  one  an 
amygdaloid  carnelian,  with  decadent  form  of  two-jug  design,  the  other  a  three-sided 
limestone,  much  worn,  with  designs  of  (rf)  an  animal  with  head  turned  back, 
(d)  two  animals  with  round  heads,  and  (c)  a  seated  man  (?).  '  The  gems  are  so 
worn  and  paltry  as  compared  with  the  ornaments,  that  it  looks  as  if  they  were  worn 
as  amulets.' 

This  tomb  also  contained  the  following  objects  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Marshall's 
notes  :— a  Sphinx  in  double  thickness  of  gold  (Fig.  i);  ninety-eight  tubes  of  cut 
and  folded  gold-leaf  about  14  cm.  long,  very  narrow  (these  were  probably  sewn  on 
to  a  dress)  ;  two  hollow  tubular  beads  of  gold  14  cm.  long,  and  one  of  pale  yellow 
gold,  rather  solid,  about  7  cm.  in  diameter  ;  also  a  quantity  of  gold  leaf. 

Tomb  29. — Fragments  of  iron  dagger  or  small  axe  (?) ;  bronze  stud;  beads. 

Tomb  31. — B.-f.  toilet  va>e  ;  coarse  amphora;  copper  ring  (broken);  ivory 
jjendant  ;  silver  pins  (Fig.  4  top  and  bottom) ;  skull  with  earrmgs  and  roundels 
(Fig.  3) ;  b.-f.  lekythos,  very  bad  work. 

Tomb  ^^  (late). — Toilet  vase  :  common  amphora-jug ;  two-handled  cone-base 
vase. 

Tomb  53  (cut  in  KovaKovpa,  with  built  entrance  facing  west) — Forty-four  vases 
in  all  ;  bronze  fibula  with  be.ided  bow  (type  similar  to  Furtwangler,  Aegina, 
IM.  CXVI,  21);  bronze  tweezers;  bronze  spoon;  obsidian  (found  with  bones  in 
amphora  6)  ;  fragments  of  a  large  disk  of  bronze  with  ray  pattern,  probably  lid  of  a 
vessel ;  iron  fibula,  like  bronze,  but  much  corroded ;  blue  '  porcelain  '  as  in  66\o<i 
tomb. 
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The  jjcms  from  Tomb  2<S  arc  rcinarkabic  on  accoimt  of  the  early 
period  to  which  they  belong.  The  thrcc-sidcd  hmcstonc  is  probabl)-  of 
Middle  Minoan  date,  the  amj'gdaloid  c.irnehan  belong;-;  to  Late  Minoan  III. 
The  objects  from  this  t  unh  range  over  so  \vi  Ic  a  period  that  it  seems  clear 
that  it  was  disturbed  at  some  time  [)revious  to  its  excavation. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  body  of  the  Sphin.x  incorrectly  rrstorcd  as  a 
Gryphon  ,  a  ribbed  gold  bead,  and  the  gold  and  cr)'stal  amphora-pendant 
from  this  same  tomb.  The  Sphinx  is  2  cm.  in  length  and  is  formed  of  two 
gold  plates  soldered  together.  The  line  of  junction  is  concealed  by  granules, 
which  are  also  used  to  indicate  the  details  of  the  wing.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  this  figure  seems  to  be  afforded  by  tlie  gold  placjucs  from  Camciros  in 
Rhodes.  The  embossed  figures  of  Sphin.xes  soldered  to  some  of  these'  are 
practically  identical  with  the  one  from  Praesos.     The  Camciros  ornaments, 


Fio.   I. — Gold  t)RNAME.\rs  from  Tomb  28. 

with  which  a  scarab  of  Psammetichos  I  was  found,  can  be  dated  to  the  end 
of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  si.xth  century  U.C.  Another  ver\- 
close  parallel  as  regards  technique  is  offered  by  the  Etruscan  gold  ornaments 
with  fine  granulation.  The  figure  of  a  duck  on  a  gold  fibula  from  Falerii  - 
is  treated  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Sphinx  from  Praesos.  A 
very  elaborately  decorated  Sphinx  on  another  gold  fibula  from  V'etulonia  ' 
should  also  be  compared  with  it.  These  Etruscan  gold  ornaments  are  of 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  li.C.  Beads  of  a  type  very  similar  to 
the  bead  above  figured,  are  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  of  this  period,^  while 
amphora-pendants  with  body  of  amber  and  neck  of  gold  or  electrum''  may 

'  See  7'ra>ts.  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Lit.,  second  series,  viii.  p.  56S,  Fiijs.  5,  6. 

-  Milani,  Sludi  e  Mat.,  i.  p.  257,  Fig.  25. 

'  Ibid.  PI.  IV.  7.  ••  IhiJ.  ii.  p.  131,  Fig.  123. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  p.  130,  Fig.   iiS. 
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be  compared  with  the  pendant.  Still  nearer  is  the  glass  body  of  what  was 
evidently  an  amphora-pendant  found  in  a  tomb  at  Narce^ ;  this,  like  the 
crystal  body  of  the  pendant  from  Praesos,  is  pierced,  evidently  for  the 
reception  of  a  pin  connecting  it  with  the  metal  part  above.  This  same  tomb 
at  Narce  contained  also  a  variegated  glass  amphora  ^  of  the  well-known 
type  found  in  Rhodes,^  Cyprus,*  and  elsewhere,^  with  objects  of  seventh 
to  sixth  century  date  ;  the  upper  part  of  these  amphorae  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Praesos  pendant  with  its  two  handles  of  twisted  gold. 

Fig.  2,  a  and  b,  shows  two  silver  plaques  with  reliefs  from  Tomb  28.* 
That  they  are  in  any  way  connected  with  each  other  seems  very  unlikely  in 
view  of  their  difference  in  style.  The  band  a,  on  which  is  a  galloping 
winged  horse  opposite  a  crouching  lion,  is  clearly  of  early  date,  probably 
of  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  A  close  parallel  is  furnished  by 
the  friezes  in  relief  on  Etruscan  '  Bucchero  Nero '  ware,  which  are  almost 
certainly  derived  from  metal  work  reliefs ;  very  similar  winged  horses  are 
seen  on  vases  of  this  type  figured  by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.,  PI.  XXVIII.  The 
heraldic  grouping  on  the  plaque  also  recalls  the  like  arrangement  on  Ionic 
vases  and  sarcophagi.  The  destination  of  the  band  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.  Possibly  it  formed  the  facing  of  a  belt-buckle  such  as 
that  indicated  on  an  early  Etruscan  statue,^  or  perhaps,  more  probably,  it 
was  attached  to  a  wooden  object,  since  there  appears  to  be  a  nail-hole 
above  the  back  of  the  winged  horse.  The  semi-elliptical  plaque  b,  with  the 
design  in  relief  of  an  Amazon  (?)  wearing  a  winged  helmet,  seems  to  be 
work  of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  B.C.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  an  Amazon  on  a  bronze  relief  of  about  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
from  Elis,  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  The  object  marked  c 
is  a  thin  piece  of  bronze  (1.  43 cm.)  from  the  QoKo'i  tomb  A.^  It  is  rather 
worn  and  pierced  with  two  holes,  apparently  with  a  view  to  its  being 
strung  on  a  necklace.  Its  lozenge  form  recalls  that  of  the  bezel  of  a  gold 
ring  found  in  the  same  tomb.^     The  ring  probably  belongs  to  the  Geometric 

'  Mon.  Ant.  iv.  col.  318,  Fig.  162.  "^  Ibid.  col.  316,  Fig.  159. 

»  PeiTOt  et  Chipier,  Hist,  del' Art,  iii.  pp.  737  f.;  cf.  PI.  VI IL  3. 

*  Cesnola,  Atlas,  iii.  PI.  LXXVI.  Figs.  3-5. 

'  E.g.  in  Phoenician  tombs  in  Sardinia  {^Mon.  Ant.  xiv.  PI.  XVIL;  cf.  the  bone  amphora- 
pendant  on  a  necklace  on  PI.  XVI.). 

«  a  measures  about  '/  x  2-5  cm.,  b  about  3-5  x  35  cm. 

'  Milani,  Studi  e  Mai.  L  p.  275,  Figs.  43  and  43a.  Cf.  also  the  silver-gilt  belt  from  Cyprus 
mjahrb.  d.  Arch.  Inst.  ii.  PI.  VIII. 

»  See  A 5".^.  viii.  p.  244.  «  Ibid.  p.  243,  Fig.  il. 
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period,  for  its  decoration  is  very  similar  to  that  of  gold  plaques  and 
earrings  from  Eleusis  which  can  be  assigned  to  that  period.'  The  bronze 
ring  ^  comes  from  Tomb  61  ;  it  has  a  cable  border  along  both  edges  and 


Fig.  2. — Silver  Reliefs  from  Tomb  28,  Bronze  Ornament,   and    Hron/.e   and   Silver 

Rings. 


an  intaglio  design  representing   a   head   of    Helios  or    Apollo.     Its  form 
would  point  to  a  date  of  the  fourth  or  third  century  B.C.*      A   similar  date 


'  'Zip.  'Apx-  1885,  IM.  IX.  3.  4,  and  1S98,  I'l.  \T.  6.  7. 

-  Cf.  the  lozenge-shaped  bezel  of  a  ring  of  this  date  from  Umbria  {. >/<;«.  .7/;/.  ix.  PI.  VTI.  16 
[Brizio]). 
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may  be  assigned  to  e,  a  fragment  of  a  silver  ring  with  the  intagh'o  desi^j^n  of 
an  eagle  (l.of  bezel,  21  cm.).^ 

Fig.  3  gives  two  views  of  a  skull — evidently  a  woman's — from  the 
above  tomb.  To  the  forehead  two  silver-gilt  roundels  are  seen  adhering  ; 
a  third  has  slipped  down  on  to  the  left  side  of  the  jaw.  On  each  side  of 
the  head  is  a  silver  earring  of  the  well-known  spiral  form,  surmounted  by  a 
rosette.-  The  details  are  clearer  in  Fig.  4,  below,  where  the  earrings  and 
the  rosettes  by  which  they  were  surmounted  are  seen  on  the  left.  The 
roundels  from  the  skull  measure  4cm.  in  diameter,  and  arc  decorated  with 


Fio. 


-Skull  from  Tomb  31  with  Silver  Ror.NDKLS  and  Larrinh.s. 


a  stamped  rosette  of  seven  loop-shaped  leaves.  One  of  them  is  seen 
towards  the  bottom  of  Fig.  4.  The  larger  roundel  immediately  above  it 
(diam.,  58  cm.)  does  not  come  from  a  tomb,  but  was  found  in  disturbed 
earth  south  of  the  cemetery.  The  two  silver  pins,  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  figure  respectively,  are  from  Tomb  31  ;  they  are  each  12  cm. 
long.  The  pin  on  the  right  is  from  Tomb  9.  The  head  is  formed  of  a  flat 
disk  with  upturned  collar;  below  is  a  smaller  disk  with  incised  rings 
beneath   it.     The  type  of  pin  is  common  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 

-  Cf.  A>it  dn  Bosph.  Civim.  V\.  XVI U.  8. 

-  On  the  development  of  this  type  see  Hadaczek,    Ohrschmuck  tier  Griechcn  it.   Eti  usker, 
pp.  12  ff. 
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l).(  .'  These  silver  ornaments  of  Fig.  4  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
the  S[)hinx  and  amphora-i)cn(Jant  of  Fig.  i.  The  Hritish  Museum 
possesses  a  series  of  roundels  in  pale  gold  almost  exactly  similar 
to  those  from  Praesos.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  small  loop  of  gold 
ribbon  remains  soldered  to  the  back.  The  use  of  these  roundels,  hitherto 
uncertain,    is    now    explained    by    the    discovery    at     IVacsos  ;  they    were 
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Fig.  4. — Silver  Or-naments,  ciiiefi.v  from  Tomh  31.     (Sc.ile  i  :  2.) 


evidently  threaded  together  and  made  to  form  a  diadem.  Such,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  diadem  originally  represented  on  the  head  of  the 
Xike  of  Archermos(?).-  The  provenance  of  the  Museum  roundels,  the 
larger  specimens  of  which  are  decorated  with  elaborately  granulated  heads 
of  Egyptian  type,^  is  only  established   in  a  single  case  (Melos).     A  roundel 

'   See  f-i'.  Waldbtein,  Ar^vc  Ihraanu,  V\.  L.WX  fl. ;  .!/<-//.   ./'//.   i.   col.   Si6  (from    .Met;aia 
Hyblaea). 

-  B  C.H.  lii.  riv  VI.  and  VII.  pp.  393  f . ;  Gardner,  S,  n/ftm,-,  p.  iiS,  Kit^.  ij. 

'  Cf.  the  example  from  Melos  in  Kontcnay,  Hiji?ii\  uiiiuiii  ct  modiiitt^,  p.   1 5 1. 


•JO  Tombs  at  Praesos. 

of  similar  type  was  found  with  other  ornaments  of  the  same  class  in 
Thera.^  The  earrings  from  Praesos  are  roughly  contemporary  with  more 
elaborate  specimens  of  the  type  from  Melos  ^  and  Rhodes.^  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  an  exact  parallel  to  them,  but  an  example  from  Asia 
Minor  *  may  be  compared. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
from  Praesos  belong  to  that  interesting  class  of  ornaments  characterised  by 
the  free  use  of  granulation,  by  certain  oriental  affinities,  and  by  the  paleness 
of  the  gold,  when  that  is  the  metal  used.  Such  ornaments  have  been 
found  in  Lydia,^  at  Ephesus  (where  the  recent  British  Museum  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  objects  analogous  to  those  from  Praesos), 
in  Rhodes,®  Delos,^  Thera,^  Melos*  and  now  in  Crete.  This  last  discovery 
brings  them  a  stage  nearer  Etruria,  the  tombs  of  which  have  yielded  such 
quantities  of  gold  ornaments  of  a  kindred  character. ^*^  When  the  date  of 
these  ornaments  is  borne  in  mind  as  well  as  the  places  at  which  they  have 
been  found,  it  is  only  natural  to  seek  their  origin  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  in  Lydia.  The  close  relations  which  existed  between  the 
Mermnadae  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are  well  known.  The 
mountain-districts  of  Lydia — Tmolos  and  Sipylos — yielded  the  pale  gold  ^^ 
so  freely  used  in  the  production  of  these  ornaments.  And  lastly  the 
existence  of  a  similar  class  of  gold  ornaments  in  contemporary  Etruria 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  that  Herodotus  ^^  must  have  had  good  authority  for 
bringing  Lydia  and  Etruria  into  such  close  connection  with  each  other. 

>  Athen.  Mitt.  1903,  PI.  V.  5,  pp.  225  ff. 

2  Ar(h.  Zeit.  1884,  PI.  IX.  9  and  10.  »  Salzmann,  mcropoh  de  Camiros,  PI.  I. 

*  Arch.  Am.  1892,  p.  169,  Fig.  45  ;  cf.  also  Olympia,  iv.  PI.  LXVI.  1 155. 
0  B.C.H.  iii.  Pis.  IV.  and  V.  pp.  i29f. 

*  Salzmann,  loc.  cit.;  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.,  loc.  cit. 
^  Arch.  Zeit.  1884,  PI.  IX.  II  and  12. 

^.  Athen.  Mitt.,  loc.  cit.  "  Arch.  Zeit.,  loc.  cit. 

^*  See  Karo,  Le  Oref  eerie  di  Vetulonia,  in  Studi  e  Mat.  i.  pp.  245  ff. 

*^  Cf.  Hill,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins,  p.  14.  ^"^  Herod,  i.  94. 

F.  H.  Marshall. 


STAMPED     PITHOS-FRAGMENTS     FROM 
CAMEIROS. 


When  I  was  in  Athens  during  the  session  of  1903-4,  Mr.  Bosanquct 
handed  over  to  me  for  study  from  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the 
British  School  a  number  of  /////^j- fragments  deconited  with  bands  of  orna- 
ment in  relief.^  Two  of  these  (Nos.  I.,  II.  F'igs.  i,  2),  the  only  ones  showing 
exclusively  geometric  designs,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  the 
others  I  hope  to  publish  subsequently.  The  pit/ioi,  of  which  they  are 
fragments,  were  enormous  barrel-like  jars  of  earthenware,  used  for  storing 
corn,  wine,  oil,  etc.-  They  were  frequently  large  enough  to  hold  a  man  {t\g. 
the  'tub'  of  Diogenes  was  a  pithos),  and  ranked  as  immovable  furniture, 
being  in  general,  either  wholly  or  partially  sunk  in  the  ground.^ 
Apparently  they  were  constructed  in  sections,  the  joins  being  cemented 
and  concealed  by  raised  bands  of  clay  (in  principle  not  unlike  the  hoops 
of  a  barrel),  decorated,  as  was  only  natural,  in  some  rapid  mechanical  wa)-. 
In  the  earliest  times  this  decoration  consisted  of  incised  lines,  later,  a 
mould  or  stamp  was  used  to  print  the  ornament  either  directly  on  to  the 
clay  before  firing,  or  on  to  bands  previously  cut  out,  which  were  then 
cemented  on  to  the  surface  of  the  vase  ;    finally  a  method  of  decorati  n 

'  I  desire  to  express  my  gralilude  to  Prof.  Bosanquet  and  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  kind  help 
especiaJly  in  verification  of  notes,  etc  ,  since  my  departure  from  Athens,  also  to  the  authorities  m 
the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  who  have  kmdly  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  stamped  pottery  under  their  ch.irge.  The  reproductions 
of  the  fragments  are  from  the  careful  drawings  of  M.  Gillieron. 

'  Numbers  of  them  were  discovered  in  the  magazines  of  Knossos  by  Dr.  Evans,  B.S.A.  m. 
p.  22,  Fig.  4. 

•  In  the  vase-f>ainting  reproduced  by  Walters,  History  of  Greek  Pottery,  ii.  p.  97,  Fig.  126 
Eurysthcus  is  seen  takiag  refuge  from  Heracles  in  a  sunk  fitkos. 
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almost  ideal  for  its  purpose  was  supplied  by  the  introduction  from  the  East^ 
of  engraved  cylinders,  which  by  simple  rolling  along  the  clay  produced  a 
continuous  recurring  pattern.  Of  this  last  class,  to  which  our  fragments 
belong,^  examples  are  found  over  an  area  extending  from  Rhodes  and  the 
Cnidian  Chersonese  on  the  east  to  Sicily  and  Etruria  on  the  west ;  by  far 
the   most  numerous   instances,  especially  in   the  way   of   complete   vases. 


Fig.  I. — Fragment  No.  I. 


coming  from  either  extremity.^  The  Rhodian  pithoi,  of  which  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Louvre  possess  several  complete  specimens  from  the 
cemeteries  at  lalysos  and  Cameiros,  are  noticeable,  both  owing  to  the 
special  character  of  their  decoration,  and  also  because  the  lower  half 
(which   was  buried  in   the  ground)  is  quite  plain   and  devoid  of  ornament, 

'  As  we  see  from  the  eight-spoked  chariot-wheel  on  a  l\hodi.in  amphora  with  stamped 
decoration  in  the  British  Museum  (A  585).     V.  infra. 

-  In  No  I.  the  shapes  of  the  spirals  and  the  connecting  vertical  ridges  are  identical  in  the  first 
and  fifth  coils,  showing  that  a  cylinder  engraved  with  four  coils  was  employed. 

•'  Most  of  the  examples  (apart  from  the  Etruscan)  have  been  collected  by  Pottier,  Monuments 
^re(s,  ii.  1888,  jjp.  54-9.  To  the  list  there  given  must  be  added  the  fragments  from  Datscha 
published  by  Diimmler,  Allien.  Mitt.  xxi.  pp.  229-236,  one  from  Melos  (Pollak,  ib.  Taf.  V.  i),  and 
the  Cretan  instances  mentioned  Alhe.n.  Mitt.  xxi.  3  (cf.  Savignoni,  A.J.  A.  1901,  p.  404). 
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perhaps  thus  witnessing  to  the  practical  and  utilitarian  character  of  the 
people  who  made  and  used  them.  The  cylinders  employed,  unlike  their 
Assyrian  prototypes,  were  almost  certainly  of  wood,  for  if  they  had  been  of 
any  more  durable  material,  specimens  would  surely  have  been  discovered 
before  now  ;  moreover,  the  vertical  ridges  noticeable  in  all  three  bands  of 
ornamentation  in  No.  I.  (Fig.  i },  which  must  be  due  to  cracks  in  the  non- 
engraved  surface  of  the  cylinder,^  indicate  a  wood,  and  not  a  stone  or  metal, 
technique.    In  this  particular  instance  the  engraver  was  either  experimenting 


KiCS.     2    AND    3. 

Fig.  2.  — Fra(,ment  No.   II.     Fig.  3. — Dktaii.  krom  Dkcoraiio.v  of  a  Vask  in  .\rnKNs. 

with  a  new  method  of  decoration,  or  had  an  unusually  tough  piece  of  wood 
to  carve,  as  all  three  bands,  more  especially  the  spiral  and  maeander  (which 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  cylinder)  are  in  very  low  relief. 

Both  fragments  were  picked  up  at  Cameiros  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  -  and 
both    show    the     same     scheme    of    decoration,    viz.   (beginning    at    the 

'  As  Prof.  Bosan<iiiet  ))oints  out  to  me,  the  grain  of  the  cylinder  would  be  verticil. 

-  No.  I.  (11  6  cm.  high,  176  cm.  wide,  and  28  cm.  thick)  is  of  ilark  reddish  clay,  and 
evidently  formed  jvirt  of  a  large /i/A^j.  No.  II.  (IJ  cm.  high,  II  cm.  wide  and  26  cm.  thick)  is 
of  reddish  clay  with  a  large  admixture  of  white. 
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bottom)  a  simple  maeander  pattern,  divided  in  the  second  case  into  panels 
by  vertical  lines  ;  then  a  continuous  curved  line,  which  in  No.  I  takes  the 
form  of  two  rows  of  spirals  one  vertically  above  the  other  and  in  No.  II. 
(Fig.  2)  appears  as  a  wave-pattern,  of  the  type  familiar  on  Island  and  Cretan 
pottery ;  and,  thirdly,  a  row  of  hooks,  turned  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  second  to  the  left,  springing  from  the  tops  of  a  series  of 
pointed  arches. 

Fragment  No.  I  is  broken  off  close  above  the  hook  frieze,  which  may 
have  been  succeeded  by  another  band  or  bands  of  ornament  (the  level 
character  of  the  break  would  be  in  keeping  with  this)  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  maeander  is  also  gone.  No.  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
ornament  is  all  on  a  raised  surface,  and  incised  lines  separate  the  different 
friezes,  shows  distinct  remains  of  a  fourth  band  above  the  hooks  ;^  the  lower 
part,  however,  is  plain. 

Double  rows  of  a  maeander  pattern  identical  with  that  seen  in  No.  I. 
occur  on  the  pithos  figured  by  Salzmann  Necropole  de  Camiros,  PI.  XXV., 
and  on  the  similar  British  Museum  example  in  the  First  Vase  Room,  while  a 
simpler  form  is  painted  on  a  Geometric  fragment  also  from  Cameiros.^  The 
scanty  remains  of  one  of  the  bands  of  stamped  ornament  on  the  British 
Museum  fragment  A  590  ^  seem  to  belong  to  a  pattern  like  the  maeander 
in  II.,  a  simple  form  of  which  appears  in  colour  on  a  Dipylon  jar  from 
Cameiros  {ib.  A  429). 

The  spiral  pattern  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique.  With  its  one  single 
thread,  and  no  unnecessary  ties  between  the  different  coils,  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Mycenaean  type,  in  which  the  thread  tends  to  lose  itself,  and 
each  coil  is  connected  with  every  other  ;  compare  e.g.  the  Orchomenos 
ceiling  pattern  with  the  example  before  us.  The  same  superfluous  coil- 
connections  are  also  seen  on  the  Melos  pyxis  figured  by  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  Histoire  de  V Art,  vi.  Fig.  461,  and  on  another  specimen  from 
Amorgos.* 

A  continuous  spiral  in  a  single  row  occurs,  on  stamped  pottery,  on  the 
fragment  figured  Salzmann,  Necropole  de  Camiros,  PI.  XXVI I.,^  the  pithos 

*  Possibly  a  second  row  of  the  same  decoration,  as  on  a  pithos  from  Cameiros  in  the  British 
Museum  with  markedly  similar  ornament  to  that  of  our  fragment. 

'■'  Figured  by  Poitier,  Vases  du  Louvre,  i.  PI.  XI.  A,  288. 
••  Exact  provenance  uncertain.     Possibly  Halicarnassus. 

*  Athen.  Mitt.  xi.  Beilage  I  ■l\x  S.  16,  A  4. 
"'   =  British  Museum  fragment  A  592. 
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illustrated  ib.  PI.  XXV.,>and  fra^mients  ib.  I'l.  XXVI.,  i,'  and  PI.  XXVII..  3. 
a  pithos  and  fragments  from  Lyttos,  a  pitlios  from  Lithinais,-  near  Praesos 
and  the  Hritish  Museum  fraj^jmcnt  A  590,  previously  mentioned,  which  has 
two  rows  curving  in  opposite  directions,  producing  an  effect  not  unlike  our 
j)attern.  Two  rows  superposed  (both  going  in  the  same  direction)  occur 
on  a  Hittite  cylinder  figured  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  IJistoirc  ck  FArl,  iv. 
F'igs.  381,  382,  and  on  another  cylinder  shown  by  Furtwangler,  Autike 
Gemmcn,  iii.  p.  7,   Fig.  4. 

The  stamped  hooks  which  form  the  third  band  of  ornamentation 
seem  peculiar  to  Rhodes,  though  they  are  also  found  at  Datscha,  in  the 
Cnidian  Chersonese,  where  stamped  pottery  exactly  resembling  the 
Rhodian  ^  has  been  discovered.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  examples  which 
show  this  decoration  : — 

(i)  The  British   Museum   \?i\ysos  pit/tos*  (.^decoration   modelled 
by  hand). 

(2)  The  Cameiros/;///<7j-  also  in  the  British  Museum. 

(3)  The  pithos  published    by   Salzmann,   Ni'cropok   de   Camiros, 

PI.  XXV.  ;  this  has  one  long  horizontal  and  two  short 
vertical  rows  of  hooks,  the  latter  lying  on  their  sides,  as  in 
the  Mycenaean  examples  quoted  later. 

(4)  The  fragment  published  by  Salzmann,  op.  cit.  PI.  XXVI.  2. 

(5)  Another  fragment  from  Cameiros  (British  Museum,  A  587). 

(6)  A  pithos  from  Datscha  mentioned  by  Dummler,  Athen.  Mitt. 

xxi.  p.  233. 

(7)  and  (8)  Our  two  fragments. 

In  all  these  instances  except  (2)  and  (7)^  the  hooks  are  turned  to  the  left," 
as  is  also  more  usual  on  the  painted  examples  (see  below).  In  (i)  the 
hooks  have  simple  bases  a  .  but  in  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  the  bases  are  more 
elaborate,  and  resemble  those  on  our  fragments.  A  single  crotchet  (turned 
to  the  left)  also  occurs  in  stamped  animal  friezes  on  some  of  the  Caere 
plates  in  the  Louvre. 

'   In  these  instances  the  spirals  are  ciecidedly  Mycenaean. 

■■•  Candia  .Mu.seum,  Nos.  1177,  1199,  12.8,  1576. 

•'  See  Dummler  in  Athen.  Mitt.  xxi.  pp.  230-4.     Cf.  below,  \>.  78,  nofbs  7  and  9. 

*  Furtwangler  u.  Loeschcke,  Afykenische  I'asen,  Text,  p.  3,  Fig.  i. 

*  I  have  not  seen  (6),  which  is  in  Berlin. 

*  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Pottier,   Vasts  <iu  Louvre,  i.  PI.  XIII.  A  396,   reverses  the 
impression  of  (4),  giving  the  hooks  to  r. 
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The  origin  of  the  ornament,  which  was  apparently  indigenous  in 
Groece,  not  borrowed  from  the  East,  goes  back  at  least  to  Mycenaean 
times.  It  appears  first  as  a  simple  hook  springing  horizontally  from  the 
top  of  herring-bone  work  ((3)  above),  cf.  the  vases  shown  by  Furtwangler 
u.  Loeschcke,  Mykenische  Vasen,  vii.  42,  xxxv.  351  ;  or  with  a  stem 
inserted,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  horizontal  note  of  interrogation, 
successive  herring-bone  bases  being  joined^  ;  the  hook  sometimes  expands 
into  a  spiral,-  and  this,  reduplicated,  merges  into  the  volute^ ;  plain 
spiraliform  hooks  without  bases  are  also  found.'*  Other  Mycenaean 
examples  show  us  the  motive  doubled,  simple  hooks  springing  from  the 
top  and  bottom  of  cross-hatched  rhombi  ^  which  touch  one  another.*^  The 
lid  of  a  Cretan  larnax"^  has  for  ornament  a  double  frieze  of  'interrogative' 
hook-spirals  springing  from  the  points  of  contact  of  a  series  of  four-fold 
diamonds  {i.e.  the  complete  herring-bone  work),  and  a  further  development 
is  seen  on  a  fragment  ^  which  shows  spirals  issuing  in  pairs  from  each  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  central  rhombus.  The  transition  from  the  Mycenaean 
to  the  Geom.etric  style  is  seen  on  the  British  Museum  Ialysos/'/V/;^i' already 
mentioned,  where  we  find  hook-spirals  springing  from  the  top  of  herring- 
bone work,  together  with  threefold  diamonds  and  consecutive  cross-hatched 
rhombi,  associated  with  a  frieze  of  hooks  with  plain  zigzag  bases.  A 
Cameiros  specimen  of  Dipylon  ware  ^  supplies  a  rectangular  version  of  the 
Mycenaean  eight-fold  spiral  just  quoted  ;  a  more  complicated  example 
occurring  on  a  Geometric  vase  ^^  from  the  interior  of  Caria,^^and  an  oenochoe 
of  the  later  Geometric  style  from  Cameiros  (British  Museum  A  437)  has 
two   panels    filled    with    a    somewhat    similar    design.     An    early    Attic 

'   Op.  cit.  X.  65.  -  lb.  xxxvi.  375. 

•*  lb.  xxxv.  358,  etc.  Cf.  the  early  Corinthian  skyphos  mentioned  below,*  and  the  Melian 
amphorae. 

■•  lb.  xxxv.  350.  Cf.  the  similar  form  on  a  P.C.  vase  published  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1893, 
1).  468. 

^  The  hatchings  represent  the  same  idea  as  the  herring-bone. 

*  Fiirtwiingler  u.  Loeschcke,  Mykenitche  Vasen,  xxxiv.  343.  Cf.  xxxiii.  332,  a  'later' 
production,  where  hooks  at  three  angles  assume  fantastic  shapes. 

'  Joubin,  B.C.H.  1892,  p.  295. 

"  Furtwangler  u.  Loeschcke,  op.  cit.  xxxvi.  377. 

'■'  In  Berlin.    Jahrbnch,  1886,  p.  135,  No.  2940. 

i"  A  then.  Mitt.  xii.  Taf.  VL 

"  The  swastika  seems  akin  to  this  windmill  labyrinthine  decoration,  if  we  consider  the  forms 
which  it  takes  on  the  Euphorbus  pinax  (British  Museum,  A  749  — Salzmann,  Nkropole  de  Caviiros, 
\'\.  LIIL),  in  particular  that  with  the  rounded  corners  and  the  hractlike  excrescences  on  each  arm; 
these  latter  qu  te  possibly  represent  an  original  counterbalancing  spiral. 
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(Dipyldn)  jar'  shows  us  two  rows  of  hooks  to  Icl'i  and  ri^ht  spritijjin^  respec- 
tively from  the  top  and  bottom  of  consecutive  rhombi,  each  of  which  has 
in  the  centre  a  dot  (the  hmitin;^  form  of  the  enclosed  rhombi  whicli  occur 
on  the  Cretan  Lxmnx  and  the  I.ilys(is/>////^j),  and  another  curious  vase  from 
Athens,-  which  includes  in  its  decoration  friezes  of  pahnettes,  animals,  and 
Dipylon  men.  and  is  re^'ardcd  by  Mr.  Dawkins^  as  intermediate  between 
the  Geoir.etric  ami  Corinthian  styles,  has  a  similar  ornament  painted  round 
the  neck  (see  I'iti;.  3  ;  the  hooks,  however,  are  rather  more  rounded,  and 
the  row  of  rhombi  is  double.  In  the  Museum  this  vase  is  placed 
between  the  Corinthian  and  Boeotian  examples,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
four  Boeotian  vases*  show  a  similar  desi<;n,  the  rhombi,  however,  in  their 
case  bein;^  nxluced  to  the  limitiiii^  form  of  a  /.icjzag  line.  Painted  hooks 
fill  vacant  spaces  along  the  top  of  a  frieze  on  a  large  amphora  from  the 
Peiraeus,''  which  also  has  an  ornamentation  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
triangles''  similar  to  the  ray-pattern  found  at  the  base  of  Broto-Corinthian 
pottery.  The  connection  between  the  double  zigzag  line  formed  by  these 
triangles  and  the  hook-ornament  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  essentially  zig- 
zag bases  of  the  ornament  on  the  examples  quoted,  both  stamped  and 
painted,  but  also  by  Broto-Corinthian  instances  ii  which  the  upper  line  of 
triangles  is  actually  replaced  by  hooks."  Bainted  hook  friezes  occur  on 
fragments  from  the  Acropolis,**  and  also  on  a  Dipylon  prochoe.''  Detached 
hooks,  with  bases  showing  distinct  reminiscences  of  herring-bone  work,  occur 
frequently  in  the  field  on  Cameiros  pinakes  '"  and  are  seen  in  pairs  on  an 
early  Attic  vase  from  Aegina  "  ;  hooks  without  bases  arc  common  in  the 
field  on  Bhaleron  pottery,  they  also  appear  on  fragments   from   .Melos,  and 

^  Jahrbiiih  ii.  Taf.  4.  ^  Nat.  Mus.  313. 

'  To  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  drawing  reproduced  in  the  text. 

*  Athens,  Nat.  Mus.  250-2  ;  British  Museum  A  56. 
"  Athens,  Nat.  Mus.  353. 

*  Cf.  the  Cyrene  amphora  pul)lished  Arch.  Zeit.  1881,  Taf.  10.  i  ;  a  Proto-Corinthi.nn 
lekythos  shown  N^olizic  Jegli  Scai'i,  1895,  P-  'S^,  Kig.  43  ;  and  another  puldii^hcd  Anh.  Zeit.  18.S3, 
Taf.  10.  I  ;  also,  for  the  general  idea,  a  Leyden  vase  tigured  l>y  Conze,  Atifinigf  der  k'uuil, 
Taf.  III.  I.      We  may  also  compare  the  double  hatched  triangle  friezes  on  two  stamped  fragments 
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from  Cameiros  (British  Museum  10-7  and  .\  5S6)  which  apparently  come  from  the  same  pithos  as 

46 
ihe  fiagments  published  by  Salzmann,  op.  dt.  I'l.  X.W'II.  4,  5. 
''  Notizie  t/fgli  .Srai'i,  1895,  p.  190,  Fig.  93 

*  Cf.  the  fragment,  Alhcii.  .Mttt.  1895,  Taf.  III. 

*  Slackelberg,  Graber  dcr  HtlUiu-n,  Taf.  IX. 

'"  E.g.  Nos.  .\  745,  748  50,  and  754  in  the  British  .Museum,  also/. //..i".  1S85,  PI.  LIX. 
"  Ar(h.  Zeit.  1882,  Taf.  9. 
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are  frequently  found  on  Proto- Corinthian  ware,  either  in  friezes'  or  singly.^ 
A  rudimentary  form  of  the  ornament  is  seen  on  the  Leyden  Geometric 
vase  mentioned  above,^  and  the  arched  bases  occur  (alone)  on  vases  from 
Thera^  and  Boeotia,''  on  a  Geometric  vase  from  Cameiros^'  and  on  the 
handles  of  one  of  the  Cameiros /////<?/,  which  also  shows  the  fully-developed 
ornament  ((3)  in  the  list  above). 

The  strictly  Geometric  decoration  of  our  fragments  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  other  specimens  of  thi-;  stamped  ware  from  Rhodes,  the  only  non- 
geometric  designs  on  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  An  archaic  Lapith  and  Centaur  scheme,^  appearing  on  five 
fragments,^  of  which  four  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
pithos. 

(2)  A   frieze  of  alternating  bulls  and  volutes,^  seen  on  the   frag- 

ment published  by  Salzmann,  o/>.  cit.  PI.  XXVI.  2. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  rest  of  the  decoration,  except  for 
a  leaf  ornament  on  one  fragment,  is  wholly  Geometric. 

(3)  An   amphora  in   the   British  Museum  (A   585)  with   stamped 

decoration,  the  Eastern  origin  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
eight-spoked  wheel,  has  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  friezes 
a  chariot  procession,  recalling  those  on  some  of  the  Caere 
pithoi ;  bands  of  lotus  and  lotiform  pattern,  together  with 
a  guilloche  and  Mycenaean-like  spirals,  complete  the 
ornamentation,  the  foreign  {i.e.  non-Greek)  elements  in 
which  are  very  apparent.  This  perhaps  represents  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  to  assimilate  the  new  method  of 
vase-decoration. 

'  As  on  aryballi  from  Cameiros  in  the  British  Museum  (A  1057,  1058). 
-'  Cf.  the  British  Museum  vase  A  471. 
'  Conze,  Anjiinge  cUr  Kuiist,  Taf.  III.  I. 

*  .\thens,  Nat.  Mus.  ist  Vase  Room,  Case  8,  Tomb  85. 
•^  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  Histoire  de  PArl,  vii.  Fig.  91. 

"  Pottier,   Vases  Ju  Louvre,  i.  PI.  Ii,  A  288. 

"  Cf.  the  Datscha  fragment  Alhen.  Mitt.  xxi.  p.  230,  Fig.  1. 
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*  I.e.    the    British    Museum    fragments    10-7    and    A  586,    and  those   figured   by   Salzmann, 

46 
Naropok  df  Camiros,  PI.  XXVII.  4,  5,  and  PI.  XXVI.  i.     The  decoration  of  the  last  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  above-mentioned  fragment  from  Datscha. 

*•  Cf.  the  second  Datscha  fragment  Athen.  Milt.  xxi.  p.  232,  Fig.  2. 
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Wc  have  then,  |)r<ictically  speaking,  in  Rhodes  only  frjur  scjjarate 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  fijjure-desi^ns,  and  in  one  of  these  Oriental 
influences  arc  very  evident  ;  as  a;^ainst  this,  the  Geometric  examples 
include,  besides  our  two  fragments,  the /////<?/  from  lalysos  and  Cameiros  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  third  published  by  Salzmann,  op.  cit.  Pi  XXV., 
fragments  A  5.S7  and  A  592  in  London,  with  others  figured  b)-  Sal/mann, 
op.  at.  PI.  XXVII.  2.  3. 

In  other  places  where  remains  of  this  cj-iinder-stainped  |)ottcry  have 
come  to  light,  figure  designs  arc  predominant,  except  in  Crete,  where  they 
divide  the  field  with  the  Geometric.  Some  unpublished  fragments  from 
Mclos,  show  Centaurs,  Sphinxes,  cliarioteers  and  lions,  with  scarcely  any 
Geometric  decoration,  and  this  latter  element  is  practicall)'  non-existent 
on  examples  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  I'Jruscan  ware  still 
farther  west. 

The  Geometric  tradition  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
strong  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Aegean,  and  tlie  people  conservative 
and  possibly  primitive,  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  stamped  pottery  belongs  ; 
the  Rhodian  craftsman,  while  taking  over  the  cylinder  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion from  the  East,  yet  shrank,  for  the  most  part,  from  reproducing  the 
human  beings  and  fantastic  creatures  which  he  found  on  his  originals, 
substituted  for  the  hard  and  durable  stone  the  more  easily-worked  but 
perishable  wood,  and  proceded  to  engrave  upon  it  the  varying  combina- 
tions of  line  and  circle,  triangle  and  point,  so  dear  to  his  orderly,  if  unpro- 
gressive,  imagination. 

By  what  race  or  under  what  circumstances  this  rigidly  Geometric  ware 
was  produced  is  a  very  interesting  problem.  The  cylinder  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  long  used  for  purposes  of  decoration,  and  we  have  noticed 
that  as  we  trace  the  stamped  ware  westwards  the  Geometric  tendency 
becomes  gradually  eliminated.  In  Rhodes  itself,  too,  figure-designs  rapidly 
come  into  vogue  on  the  painted  pottery.  Is  it  a  question  of  race  pre- 
dominance, or  merely  of  the  development  of  style  ?  Future  investigation 
will  perhaps  supply  the  answer. 

J.  L.  Stokes. 


DIPYLON  VASES  FROM  THE  KYNOSARGES 

SITE. 


In  the  spring  of  1896,  a  small  excavation  conducted  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith,  then  Director  of  the  British  School,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  site  of  the  Kynosarges  gymnasium  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus  below 
Callirrhoe. 

The  excavation  also  brought  to  light  a  considerable  number  of 
'  Dipylon  '  tombs.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  according  to  the  law  as  it  then 
stood,  the  larger  part  of  the  vases  found  in  these  tombs  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  site  and  are  now  beyond  reach,  but  a 
certain  number  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  British  School, 
and  these,  to  judge  from  a  photograph  of  some  of  the  lost  vases,  I  believe 
to  be  good  representatives  of  the  whole  group.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith  for  permission  to  publish  them. 

There  are  in  all  forty-four  vases,  many  unfortunately  very  fragmentary. 
Besides  these  there  are  three  pieces  which  show  traces  of  later  oriental 
influence.     The  numbers  are  those  of  the  Museum  Catalogue. 

The  Geometric  Vases. 

The  decoration  of  these  vases  is  for  the  most  part  purely  linear.  The 
human  figure  appears  only  twice  (31  and  8^),  the  horse  only  once  (31), 
while  there  are  only  five  examples  of  birds  (14,  18,  28,  30,  91).  They  are  as 
a  rule  small,  and  the  decoration  is  thus  generally  coarse.  The  motives  are 
those  usual  with  this  class  of  pottery, — parallel  lines,  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  maeanders,  rows  of  dots,  zigzags  perpendicular  or  horizontal, 
circles  joined  by  tangents,  hatched  triangles  and  lozenges.  The  swastika 
occurs  only  four  times  (8,  9,  12,  30). 
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A  general  fondness  is  shown  for  ciividin^,'  up  the  chief  bands  of 
decoration  into  square  fields,  which,  according  to  recent  theories,'  points  to 
a  relatively  late  date.  Against  this  should  be  placed  the  rarity  of  human  or 
animal  figures,  which  has  been  thought  a  mark  of  early  date,  if  the 
Importance  of  this  [)oint  were  not  discounted  by  the  sinall  size  and  general 
rudeness  of  the  greater  number. 

Those  most  worthy  of  note  are  seventeen  bowls,  remains  of  four 
amphorae,  remains  of  five  jugs,  two  miniature  jugs,  three  small  cups,  three 
tiny  Ickythi,  one  plate,  one  sieve  and  one  lid  of  a  bowl.  These,  for 
greater  convenience  of  treatment,  arc  grouped  by  shapes. 

The  clay  and  paint  arc  uniformly  of  the  normal  Dipylon  tyjje, 
the  latter  varying  from  black  to  red  according  to  the  amount  of  baking. 

Jugs. 

(n)  83.     Fig.  I.     Ht.   363  m. 

This  vase  falls  into  Wide's  Class  11(a),  the  shape  with  sharp  lij),  thick 
neck  and  high  flat  handle  with  the  sujiport  being  frequent  in  Attica.  The 
macander  on  the  neck  calls  for  note  as  a  variant  of  the  complicated  type 


Fig.   I. 


assigned  by  Poulsen  to  the  '  strong  style '  of  Dip\Ion  ware.-  Of  the 
decoration  on  the  shoulder,  the  left  centre  is  gone,  but  enough  remains  to 
make  it  certain  that  it  was  symmetrically  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  central 
symmetrical   scene  exactly   opposite    to  the  handle  ;    also    the   one   pro- 

'  Cf.  DragenilorfT,  Thera  \\.  pasfim  ;  Wide,  Geomctriuhe  I'aitu.  p.  61. 
'  Toulscn,  Die  Dipylongraber  und die  Dipylonvasen,  IM.   III. 
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jecting  breast  implies  another  on  the  left  side ;  they  are,  I  think,  not  rare 
on  this  style  of  vase. 

The  central  scene  (Fig.  2  (d)  below),  to  which  I  can  hardly  find  a  parallel, 
requires  more  detailed  description.  On  the  right  a  man  is  sitting  on  a 
square  cross-hatched  seat  looking  left  towards  an  oblong  chequered  table,  on 
the  right  corner  of  which  is  a  cross-hatched  triangle,  and  to  the  left  a  cross- 


FlG.    2   (a)   AND   (6). 


hatched  shield  of  the  '  Theban '  or  '  notched '  type.  Further  to  the  left 
comes  the  break  in  the  vase,  but  a  fragment  on  the  same  level  is  preserved, 
representing  the  lower  half  of  a  cross-hatched  square  of  exactly  the 
same  width  as  the  man's  seat,  and  as  it  is  just  the  same  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  this  band  of  ornament  (i.e.  the  point  exactly 
oppositeito  the  handle)  as  the  man's  seat  is  to  the  right  of  it,  it  is  almost 
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certain  that  the  scene  was  symmetrical  and  represented  two  seated  men 
with  the  table,  triangles  and  shield  between  them  ;  moreover  in  the  ri^jht 
hand  part  there  are  two  zigzags  in  the  field,  and  above  the  shield  to  the  left 
is  the  enti  of  a  zigzag  corresponding  with  the  upper  of  these  two. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  sec  in  the  table  and  triangle  a  horned 
altar,  but  the  hatched  triangle  is  frequently  used  to  fill  vacant  spaces,  and 
appears  for  that  purpose  on  this  very  vase,  while  the  band  of  chequers 
lower  down,  makes  it  doubtful  if  the  table  had  any  more  significance. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  object  or  objects  which  the  man  holds. 
The  arms,  extended  and  bent,  hold  each  a  staff  with  a  pointed  spade- 
shaped  knob  at  the  end,  that  in  the  left  pointing  downwards,  while  that  in 
the  right  points  up.  It  is  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  they  joined  in  the 
middle,  (for  the  vase  has  a  crack  just  between  the  two  hands),  in  which  case 
it  might  be  a  weapon  grasped  like  a  quarter-staff.  The  nearest  parallel 
which  I  know  is  a  fragment  from  the  Hcraeum  of  Argos,'  where  the  article 
has  a  cross-bar  below  the  knob,  but  unfortunately  the  fragment  is  broken 
away,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  whether  it  had  a  second  knob  at  the 
lower  end  ;  if  not,  the  shaft  is  longer  than  on  our  vase. 

{b)  14.     Fig.  3.     Greatest  Ht.    124  m. 

The  neck  of  a  jug  belonging  to  Wide's  Class  11(b). 

A  happy  carelessness  breaks  the  symmetry  of  the  main  band  of 
ornament.  The  design  of  the  central  field  is  rather  strange  : — a  circle  with 
projecting  rays,  inside  which  a  series  of  small  dotted  circles  are  arranged  in 
a  ring  ;  inside  again  is  a  circle  of  dots  with  a  star  at  the  centre,  while  a  star 
fills  each  corner  of  the  square  field.  In  the  Athenian  National  Museum  a 
vase  of  the  same  class  (No.  210)  ^  has  an  almost  exactly  similar  design. 

{c,  d,  e)  28,  85,  86. 

Fragments  of  Dipylon  oenochoae.  28  is  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
and  is  more  graceful  than  is  usual,  the  body  being  more  slender  and  oval. 
All  are  decorated  with  lines  and  zigzags  ;  28  has  triangles  and  '  Geometric  ' 
birds,  while  86  has  a  maeander.  Of  85  and  86  onl)-  the  necks  remain. 
^6  with  its  narrow  neck  falls  well  into  Wide's  11(b)  class,'  but  85  is 
exceptional  in  its  short  thick  neck,  for  Wide  emphasises  the  long  narrow 
neck  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Dipylon  oenochoae. 

1  Cf.  Arpve  Hercuum,  Vol.  ii.  PI.   LVII,  $. 

■■'  Wide,  op.  cit.  Fig.  8i.  '  Op.  (it.  Figs.  90,  91. 
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(/and^^f)  22,  25.     Fig.  4.     Ht.  (22)  -06  m.,  (25)  -08  m. 

Two  miniature  jugs  with  trefoil  lip,  very  modern  in  shape  but  rude  in 
make  and  covered  with  paint.  Three  local  jugs  found  at  Thera  may 
be  compared  with  these.^ 

Bowls. 

{h)  I.     Fig.  5.     Ht.  circ.  w^  m. 

This  shape  with  high  handles  rising  above  the  brim  is  supposed  by 
Wide-  to  be  a  Mycenaean  survival.  Poulsen  ^  considers  that  both  it  and 
the  Mycenaean  two-handled  cup,  as  well  as  the  Greek  Cantharos,  are 
derived  from  a  primitive  shape,  of  which  the  nearest  examples  are  found  in 
the  Cypriote  Bronze  Age  pottery,  while  the  Trojan  cup,  the  SeVa?  dfi(f)i- 
KvireWov    of   Schliemann,    is    another    variant.      The    shape    is    thus    not 


Fig. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig    5. 


peculiarly  or  even  very  commonly  Geometric.  The  nearest  parallels  both  in 
shape  and  ornament  are  851  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  and  695 
in  the  Museum  at  Eleusis,  while  Furtwangler  and  Loschcke  show  a  kindred 
shape  existing  in  Mycenaean  times.^ 

(/)  2.     Fig.  6,  bottom.     Ht.  08  m. 

The  shape  is  not  *  Geometric,'  for  the  nearest  parallel  is  No.  76  in 
MykeniscUe  Vasen.  The  ornament,  too  has  an  element  foreign  to  the 
style — a  band  consisting  of  two  thin  lines  joined  by  thick,  curved,  slightly 
slanting  lines  ;  a  similar  ornament  appears  on  a  Mycenaean  cup  of  quite 

*  I'fuhl,  At  hen.  Miti.  1903,  Beilage  ix.  2  and  5.  •^  Wide,  op.  cit.  p.  58,  Fig.  116. 

'  Poulsen,  .-{then.  Mitt.  1901.  ••  My/ceniahe  Vasen,  I'l.  XLIV,  11  and  16. 
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different  shape  from  Mclos.'      It  should  perhaps  be  classed  as  a  M)'cenacan 
survival. 

(j)   12.     Fi^.  6,  middle  left.     Jit.  055  m. 

The  graceful  curve  and  upright  pointed  handles  arc  interesting 
A  parallel  comes  from  Thera,'-  and  two  similar  bowls,  but  with  mouths 
more  closed  in,  come  from  Adhromxloi  near  I'racsos  in  C  rctc.^  The 
decoration  is  rather  rude  and  slightly  unusual. 

(X')   10.     Fig.  6,  middle  right.      lit.  069  m. 

The  va.se  is  chief!)'  remarkable  for  the  graceful  curve  of  its  outline,  rare 


KiG.   6. 


among  Geometric  bowls,  to  which  Wide  gives  no  parallel,  and   for  the  care 
shown  both  by  painter  and  potter. 

(/)  6.     Fig.  6,  top  left.     Ht.  08  m. 

The  shape  is  interesting,  being  higher  than  the  Dipjlon  i\pe  and 
without  the  projecting  ends  to  the  handles.  The  nearest  parallel  is  not 
among  Geometric  vases  but  in  Mycenaean  pottery.* 

'   Cf.   Phylakopi,  PI.  XXV.   lO,  II.  -    Thera,  Vol.  ii.  p.   197.  .Al-K.  392,  l^y 

•'  Some  Geoiitelrii  pjttcry  from  Crele,  Fig.  22,  Nos.  3246,  3248,  p.  45. 
*  Furtwanglcr  ami  I,<ischckc,  p/>.  n't.  PI.   XLIV.   10. 
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(m)  9.     Fig.  6,  top  right.     Ht,  '093  m; 

One  of  four  of  the  regular  Dipylon  type.  All  four  (7,  8,  9,  87)  are  of 
the  variety  with  the  pierced  high  foot.  9  shows  the  greatest  care.  The 
swastika  is  the  only  point  in  the  ornament  calling  for  note,  but  is  not 
uncommon  on  this  type  of  bowl.  The  handles  with  projecting  ends  are 
probably  reminiscent  of  a  wood  technique,  though  Poulsen  ^  points  to  the 
breasts  common  on  primitive  vases  as  the  origin  of  this  form,  looking  on  a 
bowl  at  Eleusis,  where  the  two  breasts  appear  directly  bent  to  the  horizontal 
handles  on  each  side,  as  its  immediate  forerunner,  needing  but  a  step  to 
make  the  breasts  part  of  the  handle.     This  hardly  seems  plausible. 

(«)  29.     Diam.  •136  m. 

Lid  belonging  to  one  of  the  same  class  of  bowl.  The  decoration  is  in 
parallel  lines.     A  concave  knob  forms  the  handle. 

The  collection  also  contains  two  small  uninteresting  bowls  (4  and  5) 
and  fragments  of  six  more  (3,  17,  82,  88,  89,  91).  Of  these,  3  is  interesting 
from  its  shape,  approaching  that  of  6  and  because  it  is  decorated  inside  as  well. 
The  bottom  has  a  star  ornament  and  the  rest  of  the  ornament  comprises 
parallel  lines  and  zigzags.  17  is  a  very  shallow  bowl  painted  over  but  for 
one  broad  band  containing  a  series  of  hatched  ovals.  91  has  a  row  of 
birds. 

Amphorae. 

There  are  remains  of  only  four. 

(0)  30.     Fig.  7.     Ht.  '205  m. 

The  pot  was  large,  as  the  thickness  (01  m.  to  02  m.)  and  the  small 
amount  of  curve,  show.  The  swastika  and  the  birds  are  the  only  note- 
worthy features.     It  is  part  of  the  neck,  which  was  a  concave  cylinder. 

(p)  84.     Fig.  8.     Diam.   178  m. 

The  rounded  lip  and  handles  put  it  into  Wide's  Class  I.,  in  which  the 
decoration  is  chiefly  on  the  neck. 

(<7)  31.     Fig.  2  (a).     Greatest  Ht.  '052  m. 

A  fragment  from  the  belly  of  a  rather  small  amphora.  The  scene 
represents  a  procession  of  warriors  ;  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the 
small  horse's  head  in  the  field  between  the  chariots  and  the  square  shield 

'  Poulsen,  op.  cit.  p.  89. 
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of  the  hinder  warrior  on  the  front  chariot.     The  small  horse's  head  appears 
again  on  vase  822  in  the   Eleusis  Museum,  just  in  the  same»position  ;  the 


"^*^''jmm  I  > 


Fig.  7. 


square   shield    is    unusual,  and,  as    far   as    I    know,    finds  parallels   only 
on  a  vase  fragment  in  the  Louvre,*  on  a  fragment  found  '  on  the  Acropolis,' 


Fig.  8. 


and  on  a  piece  of  vase  found  in    1891    during  the   excavations  in    I'iraeus 
Street.*      The  drawing,  though  rude,  yet  shows  signs  rather  of  carelessness 


'  Cf.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Vol.  vii.  Fig.  67. 


Cf.  A/Aen.  Mill.  1892,  p.  215. 
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than  of  lack  of  skill,  so  that  the  vase  should  be  placed  comparatively  late 
in  the  Dipylon  series.^ 

(r)   19.     Fragment  of  a  small  amphora.     Greatest  Ht.  '085  m. 
Decoration,  bands  of  paint  and  a  row  of  triangles. 

Other  Shapes. 

(s)  II.     Fig.  9.     Diam.  '17  m. 

A  flat  dish.  Inside  on  the  rim  are  eight  sets  of  twelve  perpendiculars  ; 
the  rest  is  painted  over.  The  outside  is  more  elaborate  ('  false  spirals'  and 
concentric  circles,  the  innermost  on  the  bottom  having  many  radii),  and 
this,  with  the  handles  attached  flush  with  the  rim,  seems  to  point  rather  to 
an  ornamental  than  to  a  practical  use.     Such  plates   were  probably  hung 


Fig.  9.  Fig.    io. 

face  to  the  wall  ;  two  similar  plates  from  the  Sellada  cemetery  at  Thera 
are  of  the  local  ware  and  very  like  in  decoration,^  but  a  closer  parallel  is 
the  Dipylon  plate  from  the  town  hill  cemetery  at  Thera.^  Wide  does 
not  mention  this  shape. 

20,  27,  90  are  three  small  cups,  hts.  '03  m.,  "047  m.,  047  m.,  with  one 
handle.  20  has  rude  parallel  lines  and  zigzags,  27  and  90  are  painted  over 
but  for  cross  lines  on  the  handle.  79  and  80  are  tiny  plates  painted  over  ; 
42  and  43  are  thin  miniature  lekythi  without  handles,  and  24  is  a  stumpy 
miniature    lekythos    with    a    short    perpendicular   handle  ;   all    three    are 

»  Cf.  Wide,  o/>.  cU.  Fig.  56.  -  Cf.  Thera,  Vol.  ii.  Ch.  iv.  aljb.  361,  362. 

•'  Pfuhl,  Athen.  Mitt.  1903.  Beilage  xxv.  2. 
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painted  over.  There  is  also  (44)  a  sausage-shaped  lump  of  claj-  rudely 
decorated  with  cross-lines  with  dt)ts  in  the  squares,  from  the  middle  of 
which  something  has  been  broken  off.  It  may  be  the  base  of  a  small  vase. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  fragment  that  may  be  part  of  a  handle  with  projecting 
knobs,  but  apparently  it  had  also  a  bump  projecting  from  the  lower  side 
down  the  vase  at  the  points  of  junction  ;  it  is  decorated  with  crossed 
lines  and  dots. 

Jiesides  the  vases  there  is  a  disc-shaped  clay  sieve  with  holes  in  fi\c 
circles  (Fig.  10)  ;  inside  vase  750  in  the  Eleusis  Museum  is  a  similar  sie\c ; 
both  arc  the  same  size,  circ.    105  diam. 


Vases  showing  Eastern  Influence. 

Of  these  there  are  five  belonging  to  the  succeeding  period.      One  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith.^ 


^iVv 


^4^ 


Of  the  rest  (Fig.  i  i),  three  belong  to  the  Proto-Attic  or  Phaleron  st\  Ic. 
while  the  fourth  is,  I  think,  Proto- Corinthian. 

A — Plialei  on    I J  'a  re. 

(a)  21.     To  the  left  in  Fig.  11.     Ht.  047  m. 

This  small  cup  is  very  near  in  style  to  the  pure  Geometric  ;  there  is 
no  definite  oriental   element,   but   a  touch    in    the  drawing  of  the   hor.scs 


•  C(. y.J/.s.  1902,  p.  29. 
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is  foreign  to  the  Geometric  style  ;  moreover  a  comparison  with  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum  (figured  by  Bohlau)  ^  justifies  its  separation  from  that 
style.  Shape  and  scheme  of  decoration  (parallel  lines  and  a  procession  of 
quadrupeds)  are  very  similar  in  both  vases,  as  is  also  the  style  of  drawing, 
but  the  British  Museum  vase  does  show  those  definitely  oriental  elements 
which  the  Kynosarges  vase  lacks,  namely  the  lion  and  the  plants,  and  thus 
allows  the  certain  attribution  of  the  latter  to  the  Proto- Attic  class. 

(6)  78.  (Below,  to  the  right  in  Fig.  11.)  A  fragment  from  the  lid  of 
a  pyxis, 

(c)  15.     (Above,  to  the  right  in  Fig.  11.)   Dimensions  '034  m.  x  "07  m. 
A  fragment  of  a  neck.     Palmette  and  spirals  combined  with  hatched 
triangles  clearly  place  it  in  the  Proto-Attic  class. 

B. — Proto-  Corinthian . 

id)  26.     (Centre  Fig.  II.)     Ht. -078  m. 

Perhaps  an  Attic  imitation,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  care  in  the  decoration, 
and  the  rarity  in  Athens  of  genuine  Proto-Corinthian  ware,  of  which  the 
only  certain  example  seems  to  be  768  in  the  Athenian  National  Museum.'-^ 

The  presence  of  these  five  '  orientalising '  vases  perhaps  strengthens 
the  impression  that  these  Dipylon  graves  are  late  in  the  '  Geometric  * 
period.  Seven  pieces  call  for  special  note  as  being  exceptional  among 
Dipylon  vases.  The  figure  scene  on  83  may  be  due  merely  to  a  freak  of 
taste,  and  the  cause  of  the  unusually  thick  neck  of  the  oenochoe  (85) 
is  probably  no  further  to  seek  ;  the  other  five,  however,  must  owe  their 
peculiarities  to  some  outside  cause,  i,  6,  and  10  are  strange  only  in  shape  ; 
I  and  6  find  parallels  in  Mycenaean  ware ;  but  10  finds  none  to  the 
graceful  curve  of  its  outline,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  strictly 
Geometric  nature  of  its  decoration. 

The  remaining  pair  diverge,  both  in  shape  and  in  decoration,  from  the 
strict  Geometric  type ;  2  is  frankly  reminiscent  of  Mycenaean  work, 
finding  a  near  parallel  to  its  shape  in  76  of  Furtwangler  and  Loschcke's 
plate,  while  the  curved  lines  on  the  belly  not  only  call  to  mind  the  scroll 
common  on  the  later  periods  of  Minoan  pottery,  but  actually  appear  on  a 
Mycenaean  cup  and  a  bowl  from  Phylakopi. 

Mycenaean  influence  may  have  been  reflected   back   from   survivals 

^  Jahrbuch,  1887,  p.  51,  Figs.  9  and  10.  '^  Cf.  Poulsen,  op.  cit.  p.  27. 
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in  the  East  never  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  Geometric  style.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  direct  connection  on  the  mainland,  which,  in  view  of 
the  probable  lateness  of  date  to  be  assigned  to  these  vases,  is  less  likely. 
12  also  probably  borrowed  both  form  and  decoration  from  across  the 
Aegean,  for  the  nearest  parallels  in  shape  come  from  Thera  and  Crete  ; 
both  for  the  knobs  on  the  handle  and  for  the  decoration,  a  resemblance  to 
Cypriote  ware  has  been  suggested.  In  any  case  this  vase  is  probably  of 
comparatively  late  date,  and  goes  to  strengthen  the  impression  that  the  whole 
set  of  vases  stands  near  the  border  line  between  the  Dipylon  and  the  Proto- 
Attic  class,  that  is,  probably  well  on  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  or  yet  later. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  these  tombs  showed  traces  of  burning,  though 
elsewhere  in  Attica  a  majority  of  burial  cases  has  been  the  rule. 

Metal  Objects. 

Three  fragments  of  a  gold  band  or  diadem,  beaten  very  thin  (Fig.  12 
right),  were  found  in  the  '  Geometric '  graves  on  the  Kynosarges  site. 
Width  -031  m.,  length  (a)  -14  m.,  {d)   i  m.,  (c)  04  m. 


Fig.   12. 


(a)  and  (c)  are  the  two  ends,  and  are  each  pierced  with  a  hole  for 
attachment  ;  the  edge  of  (c)  has  been  slightly  turned  down  as  if  the  band 
had  been  too  long.  The  decoration  is  in  incised  lines  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the   length   cannot  have  been   less   than    29  m.,  and    much   may  be 
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missing.  Such  bands  are  not  rare  in  Dipylon  graves,^  there  being  ten  in 
the  Athenian  National  Museum,  among  which  the  nearest  parallels  are  3521 
and  3522,  with  however  three  parallel  zigzags.  The  accepted  theory  about 
these  bands  seems  to  be  that  they  were  worn  in  life  round  the  back  of  the 
head,  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  hair,  as  the  Netos  vase  -  shows  it, 
yet  some,  e.£^.  3522,  are  so  small  that  they  could  not  be  so  worn 
except  by  a  very  small  child.  Their  use  as  a  band  across  the  forehead  is 
perhaps  more  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  has 
suggested  that  these  bands  were  used  specially  for  the  interment,  to  prevent 
the  falling  of  the  dead  man's  jaw,  for  some  have  an  opening  where 
they  would  pass  over  the  lips. 

An  iron  knife-blade.     Length  "17  m.     Fig.  12  above,  slightly  curved. 

Weapons  are  not  common  in  Dipylon  tombs  and  are  interesting  as  a 
criterion  of  date. 

The  most  interesting,  because  the  most  puzzling,  of  the  Kynosarges 
finds  is  an  iron  disc  with  a  raised  hollow  boss  ending  in  a  spike.  Fig.  12,  left 
below,  diam.  •162.  Inside,  at  the  end  of  the  spike  is  a  ring,  and  the  edge  of 
the  rim  is  decorated  with  dots  in  relief,  but  there  are  no  holes  for  attaching 
pins.  An  almost  precisely  similar  thing  was  found  with  some  Geometric 
pots  at  Kavousi  in  Crete,  and  was  given  to  the  Candia  Museum  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  only  in  that  case  the  material  is  bronze  and  it  is  in  better 
preservation.  Such  also  were  found  at  Hallstatt,^  also  of  bronze,  with  no 
holes  round  the  rim  and  with  the  inside  ring  ;  in  diameter  they  range  from 
3  to  10  zoll,  ie.  circ.  -075  m.  to  -25  m.  Professor  Ridgevvay*  quotes  //md 
XV.  530  '%(iip7)Ka  jvdXoiaiv  dprjpoTa,'  and  regards  them  as  ornaments 
fastened  to  the  hauberk  by  means  of  pieces  of  leather  attached  to  the  inside 
ring,  but  the  size  is  against  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  shield 
bosses,  what  purpose  did  the  ring  serve  .-•  Moreover  they  must  have  been 
sunk  into  the  leather  or  wood.  As  the  matter  stands,  their  great  interest 
lies  in  the  connection  to  which  they  point  between  the  Danube  valley, 
Greece  and  Crete,  a  connection  which  makes  it  yet  more  probable  that 
the  '  Geometric '  period  in  Greece  reflects  a  northern  invader. 

'  Cf.  Bruckner  and  Pemice,  Athen.  Mitt.  1893.  '^  Cf.  Antike  Denkmdler  i.  Taf.  57. 

'  Cf.  Von  Sacken,  Grabfeld  von  Halhtatt.  pp.  44,  45,  PI.  VIII.  Figs.  9  and  10. 
*  Early  Age  of  Greece ,  i.  p.  421. 

J.  P.  Droop, 


EXCAVATIONS    AT    SCHIMATARI    AND    DILISI 

IN    BOEOTIA. 


These  excavations  arose  out  of  the  discovery  by  Trofessor  Ikirrows. 
of  an  inscription  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church  of  H.  Dimitrios  near 
Schiinatari  Station.  This  inscription,  which  was  published  by  him  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annual,'  was  the  base  of  his  provisional  identification 
of  this  site  with  that  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delium.  Excavation 
was  rendered  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Craven  Committee  at  Oxford 
and  proved  that  the  identification  was  not  supported  by  archaeological 
evidence.  The  excavation  of  other  sites  in  the  more  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dilisi,  a  village  on  the  coast  which  has  generally  been 
considered  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  ancient  Delium,  led  also  to 
purely  negative  results,  but  as  the  sites  excavated  at  Dilisi  included  all  the 
places  at  which  ancient  remains  are  known  to  have  existed,  and  most  of 
the  places  which  might  naturally  have  been  chosen  as  temple-sites,  the 
excavations  have  at  least  cleared  the  ground  for  future  investigators. 

(i)    The  Church  of  H.  Dimitrios. 

The  site  of  this  church  and  the  inscription  which  it  contains  have 
been  fully  described  by  Professor  Burrows.  A  thorough  excavation  of  the 
site  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  Hellenic  remains,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  vase-fragments  which  evidently  came  from  a  rifled  tomb  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  site  was  prolific  of  Hyzantine  walls  and  Christian  skeletons. 
The  wall  of  the  '  mandra,'  which   at  first  seemed    likely  to   be  of  Hellenic 

'  U.S.A.  xi.  i^p.  153—172. 
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date,  proved  on  excavation  to  contain  tiles  in  its  lower  courses,  while 
one  of  its  largest  blocks  was  found  to  rest  upon  a  piece  of  marble  on 
which  a  Cross  had  been  carefully  carved.  The  architectural  fragments  which 
the  church  itself  contained  were  all  of  Christian  date. 

(2)    The  Hill  of  H.  Elias. 

The  hill  of  H.  Elias  stands  about  2  kilometres  from  the  church  of 
H.  Dimitrios,  to  the  right  of  the  direct  road  to  Dilisi  ;  it  reaches  a  much 
greater  height  than  the  range  of  hills  on  which  H.  Dimitrios  is  situated,  and 
of  course  is  much  nearer  the  sea.     At  the  top  of  it  are  the  rough  stone 


Fig.  I.— Plan  of  a  Mycenaean  House. 


walls,  containing  in  a  niche  a  lantern  surrounded  by  pine  branches,  which 
do  duty  for  the  shrine  of  H.  Paraskev6,  A  short  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  this,  were  some  worked  blocks  of  stone  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
foundations  of  a  small  Mycenaean  house  of  the  usual  mainland  Mycenaean 
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(IaIyso3,  Tell  el  Amarna)  period.  This  building  measures  H7  m.  by  6  m., 
the  longer  walls  being  on  the  north-cast  and  south-west  (Fig.  i).  The 
walls  are  50  tn.  in  thickness,  though  for  a  length  of  25  m.  along  the  south- 
east wall  the  thickness  increases  to  1-401.  The  walls  go  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  -30  to  50  m.  At  the  south  corner  there  is  a  built  threshold,  while 
at  the  east  corner  there  is  a  gap  of  13  m.  in  the  south-east  wall ;  outside 
the  south-west  wall,  at  a  distance  of  from  rSo  to  270  m.  from  it.  runs 
another  wall  for  a  distance  of  550  m. ;  from  the  north-west  wall  a  cross-wall, 
•60m.  in  thickness,  extends  inwards  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  there  is  a  stone  block,  presumably  the  base  of  a 
pillar ;  between  this  and  the  south-east  wall  there  is  a  rough  pavement. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of 
Mycenaean  pottery.  From  here  too,  came  a  rough  block  of  poros  stone, 
•45  by  30  by  2 1  m.  deep,  with  an  oval  hollow  •  i o  m.  deep  on  the  top  face  ;  a 
round  limestone  basin  with  lug  handles  set  opposite  one  another  on  the 
lip,  greatest  diameter  25  m.  and  height  09  m.  ;  a  large  bowl  of  coarse 
material  and  several  pieces  of  obsidian  were  picked  up  on  the  site.  A 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  this  building  and  on  the  east  slope  of  the  hill, 
two  rock-cut  tombs  were  found  ;  one  of  these  measured  '66  by  40  m., 
with  a  depth  of  "28  m.,  and  the  top  of  the  tomb  was  35  m.  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  contained  two  cups,  one  measuring  078  m.  in  height  and 
•095  in  diameter  at  the  top,  the  other  -043  in  height  and  055  in  diameter  ; 
there  were  also  an  iron  nail,  two  amber  beads,  two  pieces  of  a  spiral 
ornament  worn  in  the  hair  and  the  whorl  of  a  spindle.  The  other  tomb 
contained  a  number  of  vase  fragments. 


(3)      DiLISI. 

A. — Remains. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  architectural  fragments  visible  in  the 
village  of  Dilisi  is  a  large  drum  of  a  column  of  hard  poros  stone  (diam. 
•94,  height  -64),  which  dates  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  or  even  earlier  (Fig.  2).  As  to  its  provenance,  local  tradition  asserts 
that  it  was  found  at  Paleo-Chorio  (see  below),  but  as  excavations  on 
that  site  yielded  no  trace  of  similar  remains,  it  seems  possible  that  it 
may    have    been    brought    over    from    ICretria  ;    at    present    it    stands   on 
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the  shore  close  to  the  house  of   Dimitriou.     In   the  garden  of  the  same 
house  is  a  fragment  of  a  Roman  architrave. 


Fig.  2.— Drum  ok  I'oros  Column. 


In    a   cornfield    on    the    Hill    of  Agrielaea  (see  belowj  a  stone  seat 
was  disinterred  from  a  deep  pit   two  or  three  metres  from  the  crest  of 


\\Q.  3. — Stone  Skai'. 


the  hill  (F"ig.  3).     It  measured   127  m.  in  length,  -62  in  total  height,  '56 
in  breadth,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seat  was  '13.     There  are  no  traces 
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of   supports    iincicrncath.       The    top    of    the    seat    has    suffered    from    the 
weather. 

On  the  shore  of  DiHsi  there  arc  considerable  traces  of  an  ancient 
mole,  which  is  described  below  in  connexion  with  the  excavation  of  the 
site. 

/y.  — SlTKS. 

fa)    The  Mole. 

The  mole  at  present  in  use  at  iJilisi  is  of  modern  date.  It  was 
constructed  by  the  English  coinpany  which  began  the  construction  of 
a  railway  froin  Athens  to  Chalcis  (a  task  which  has  recenllv  been  accoin- 
plishcd  by  a  French  company),  and  fount!  it  convenient  to  ship  to  Dilisi  the 
materials  necessarj-  for  the  construction  of  the  portion  of  this  line  which 
passes  through  the  Tanagra  district.  Local  tradition  reports  that  many 
stones  from  the  old  inole  were  removed  to  form  the  new  one  ;  still,  a  few 
metres  east  of  the  modern  mole,  traces  of  its  predecessor  remain.  These 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  stone  blocks,  which,  if  produced,  would  enter  th'b 
sea  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  line  of  the  modern  mole.  It  looks  as 
if  the  coastline  had  changed  considerably  since  ancient  times,  the  change 
being  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this  region  is 
especially  subject.  The  stones  average  82  square,  and  the  total  width 
of  the  structure  is  4  metres,  the  length  which  now  remains  being  10  ; 
the  distance  between  each  stone  is  15.  Excavation  showed  that  the 
stones  measured  '40  in  depth,  that  they  rested  upon  a  continuous  base 
of  two  courses  of  stone  slabs,  each  40  in  depth,  and  that  the  interval 
between  the  lines  of  stones  was  filled  witli  cement  composed  of '  Santorin 
earth'  (^rjpiaKi]  yq).  A  few  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery  were  discovered, 
and  a  broken  terracotta  inodel  of  .1  seat. 

(b)    TAe  Hill  Agrielaea. 

This  hill,  which  is  30  or  40  metres  in  height,  lies  three  or  four  hundred 
metres  eastward  of  the  village  ;  it  slopes  straight  up  from  the  sea,  and  is  the 
place  which  most  obviously  suggests  itself  to  a  student  of  the  literary 
authorities,  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Delium.  This  was  the  place  at 
which  the  stone  seat,  above  describe  I,  was  fount!.  Another  stone  seat 
exactly   similar   was  unearthed   in   a   tomb  constructed   of  large   blocks  of 
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stone,  together  with  a  number  of  coarse  lekythi  and  some  skeletons  ;  close 
to  this  tomb  were  found  a  number  of  lamps,  all  clearly  of  late  date,  and 
one  of  them  ornamented  with  a  cross. 


(c)   The  Hill  Karaouli. 

This  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  path  from  Schimatari  to 
Dilisi,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  kilometre  from  Dilisi ;  it  is  a  hill  about 
lOO  m.  in  height,  with  a  flat  top  somewhat  scantily  covered  by  pine  trees  ; 
its  name,  which  means  '  place  of  ambush,'  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
an  episode  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Trenches  at  the  top  having  yielded 
nothing,  work  was  begun  on  the  foundations  on  the  south-west  slope  of 
the  hill,  which  proved  to  be  of  late  date. 

(d)   The   West  Field. 

This  site  lies  in  a  ploughed  field  about  120  m.  west  of  the  house  of 
Dimitriou,  close  to  the  sea,  and  about  10  m.  above  sea-level.  Here  the 
apse  of  a  small  church  was  discovered,  and  near  it  a  few  fragments  of  glass 
and  a  piece  of  fresco,  apparently  representing  a  female  saint.  On  this  site, 
just  below  the  surface,  was  found  a  small  piece  of  poros  stone  inscribed 
with  the  letters  POA  ;  the  height  of  the  letters  is  025  m.  and  there  is  a 
<;ood  edge  only  at  the  bottom  ;  the  space  before  the  first  of  these  letters 
being  slightly  greater  than  those  between  the  others,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  letters  formed  the  beginning  of  a  word.  The  large  stones  in  the  apse- 
wall  were  taken  out,  but  showed  no  inscriptions. 


e)  n\tt/ca  ToO  I^iKkji. 


This  hill  lies  about  600  m.  west  of  the  West  Field  {i.e.  about  720  m. 
west  of  Dilisi),  and  overlooks  from  a  height  of  about  25  m.  the  bay  between 
Dilisi  and  Dramesi ;  it  faces  .straight  across  to  Chakis  and  the  expression 
XaX/ctSo9  KaTivavTiov  which  Herodotus  (vi.  118)  applies  to  the  site  of 
Delium,  is  applicable  to  this  site.  Some  10  metres  from  the  shore,  and 
running  parallel  to  it,  is  a  natural  formation  of  rock  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  mole.  The  site  contains  a  well  of  late  date  ;  nothing  was 
found  there. 
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(  f )  Paiaeo-Pegadi. 

An  ancient  well,  south  dT  Dilisi  and  about  liaif  a  kili)inctre  from  the 
sea.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  site  has  its  surface  strewn  with 
pottery  and  tiles,  coarse,  but  in  some  cases  of  Hellenic  date.  A  wall  was 
found  lo  m.  south-east  of  the  well,  from  35  to  "45  in  depth  ;  b^low  it  soil 
mi.xcd  with  tiles  ;  the  wall  was  formed  of  rough  unworked  limestone  ;  [Mcces 
of  pottery  were  found  under  it,  but  not  in  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
site  was  used  at  one  time  as  a  potter)'  manufactory,  and  that  the  wall 
formed  part  of  a  furnace. 

( g )  Pa laeo-  Chorio. 

About  Haifa  kilometre  south  of  Dilisi,  the  place  where  the  large  drum 
of  a  column  is  said  to  have  been  found.  The  site  is  marked  by  a  large 
block  of  coarse  local  limestone  cut  into  two  steps.  There  are  walls  of  late 
date  containing  tiles,  but  nothing  Hellenic.  A  vase  of  coarse  material 
was  found  in  a  Roman  tomb. 

(h)  Hill  above  Church  of  //.  Paraskevi\  Dilisi. 

This  hill,  as  occupying  a  commanding  position  near  the  shore  and 
showing  a  few  fragments  of  Hellenic  tiles,  seemed  a  possible  site  for  the 
Temple.     Absolutely  nothing  was  found  there. 

(i)   The  Middle  Field. 

About  100  metres  south  of  the  house  of  Dimitriou  at  Dilisi,  walls 
were  unearthed  with  mortar  and  tiles  ;  underneath  them  ran  a  line  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  under  which  sand  and  salt  water  were  reached  ;  this  line 
of  stones  was  probably  laid  to  ensure  a  sound  foundation  for  the  building. 
The  length  of  the  wall  and  underlying  row  of  blocks  was  at  least  12  m. 
(it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  e.xcavate  the  south  end  of  the 
building)  and  its  breadth  475m.  In  one  place  where  the  late  wall  has  been 
destroyed,  there  were  two  of  these  sto  ic  blocks  one  above  the  other,  with 
a  layer  of  white  soft  material  between  them,  probably  a  slab  of  poros  stone, 
which  has  been  dissolved  by  the  action  of  sea- water.  The  blocks  were 
probably  re-used,  for  a  rough  edge  was  found  lying  above  a  smooth  one,  which 
had  doubtless  been  at  one  time  above  ground,  and  intended  for  show  ;  the 
smooth  and  the  rough  parts  belong  to  the  same  stone,  which  must  therefore 
have  been  inverted.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  later  wall 
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runs  along  the  line  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  line  of  blocks.  On  this  site 
were  found  a  fragmentary  terracotta  representing  a  woman's  head  with 
earrings  (height,  '047),  some  small  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery,  a  vase  of 
coarse  material  probably  of  post-Hellenic  date,  and  large  quantities  of  late 
tiles  and  pottery.  The  lower  courses  of  the  building  excavated  are 
possibly  of  Hellenic  date,  but  the  building  cannot  have  been  a  temple. 

(j)  The  Hill  Loiitsa. 

A  hill  about  150  m.  in  height  and  about  2  km.  south  of  Dilisi.  An 
inscription  was  reported  to  exist  here,  but  was  not  visible.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  are  a  few  small  blocks  of  local  limestone,  now  much  weathered, 
but  perhaps  once  worked.  On  the  south  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  piece  of 
worked  stone  ("53  by  "38  by  '20),  coarse  poros,  broken  at  both  ends.  No 
foundations  of  any  kind  were  found  here. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Directors  and  Manager  of  the  Athens- 
Larissa  Railway  Company  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  live  at 
their  station  at  Schimatari,  and  to  M.  Dimitriou  for  permission  to  occupy 
his  house  and  dig  on  his  estate  at  Dilisi.  Also  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Dawkins 
for  his  photographs  of  the  seat  and  column  drum  at  Dilisi. 

A.  C.  B.  Brown. 


TWO    WATCH    TOWERS    IN    THE    MEGARID 


Tin;  mountain-road  from  Megara  to  Thebes  has  al\va)s  been  a 
hij,'h\vay  of  some  importance.  Rising  from  the  Mcgarian  plain,  it 
wound  upwards  among  the  hills  until  it  toj)ped  the  pass  leading  to  the 
harbour  of  Aegosthena,  passing  on  the  right  the  site  of  the  modern  V'ilia  ; 
near  this  pass  it  joined  another  road  running  uj)  from  I'ag.ie,  the 
other  Mcgarian  harbour.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  old  road 
and  the  modern  mule-track  must  have  followed  much  the  same  lines.  Tiie 
rocky  range  of  hills,  over  which  the  pass  already  mentioned  leads,  is 
Mount  Car\'di.  The  need  of  guarding  such  a  strategic  point,  whence 
the  Megarian  plain  and  the  land  round  Paj^ae  could  easil)-  be  overlooked, 
is  clear  at  first  sight  ;  and  in  fact  there  arc  still  standing  two  fine  Greek 
towers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  pass.  These  were  first  described  b\ 
Buchon  * :  they  are  also  marked  in  the  map  accompanying  a  dissertation 
by  Lebegue,  and  mentioned  in  his  text.'-^ 

The  Square  Tower  (Figs,  i  and  2). 

This,  the  easternmost  of  the  two,  stands  near  the  path  leading  from 
Megara  to  Vilia.  It  measures  17  ft.  6  in.  square  at  its  base.  The  blocks 
of  grey  stone  used  in  the  work  range  from  4  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  and  are 
about  2  ft,  high  and  i  ft.  5  in.  thick.     On   the  south-west  side  there  shows 

'   La  Grice  CotitinentaU  et  la  Afotc'e,  557. 

"^  De  Oppidis  et  Porttbus  Afei^nridis  ac  Boeotint,  51,  54.  The  towers  are  also  m.trked  in 
Winterberger's  sketch-map,  yaA/z^wc/i  d.  k.  d^utschtii  Arch.  /nst.  vii.  (1892),  12?.  I  saw  .nnd 
measured  both  towers  in  May  1905,  and  visited  them  again  in  .March  1907.  The  plans  were- 
drawn  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  C.  T.  Doll,  architect  and  memljcr  of  the  School. 
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above  the  ground  a  shallow  base-course  about  lo  in.  deep,  which  projects 
some  6  inches  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall.  Above  this  sixteen  courses 
remain  ;  the  highest  is  in  place  only  near  the  south  corner  and  on  the 
north-east  side.  The  height  must  be  about  33  ft. ;  this  was  obtained  by 
counting  the  courses,  and  confirmed  by  a  rough  reckoning  by  trigono- 
metry,    Buchon's  estimate  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  was  excessive.     All  the  blocks 


The  Square  Tower. 


are  roughly  squared,  but  the  outer  faces  are  smoother  than  the  inside 
and  have  a  smooth  draft  of  2|  in.  round  the  edges.  The  corner  blocks 
are  also  drafted. 

The  door  faces  nearly  south-east  ;  its  height  was  originally  6  ft.  The 
lintel,  which  forms  part  of  the  fourth  course,  is  6  ft.  2^  in.  in  length.  The 
inside  elevation  of  the  doorway  shows  two  holes  in  the  lintel  ;  these  must 
have  been  used  to  hold  metal  sockets,  into  which  the  bars  slid  to  fasten  the 
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door.  On  the  same  side  as  these  cuttings  the  door-jamb  is  smoothed  for 
a  width  of  7^  in.  ;  this  was  doubtless  where  the  closed  door  was  meant  to 
rest.  On  the  other  jamb  can  be  seen  a  round  and  a  rectangular  cutting 
in  which  the  hinges  must  have  been  fixed  ;  no  pivot-holes  appear,  so  that 
the  door  would  have  been  wholly  supported  on  its  hinges. 

Inside  the  tower  and  at  the  top  of  the  sixth  course,  we  find  a  hole  cut 
out  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  at  each  corner,  another  over  the  doorway, 
and  another  in  the  back  wall  opposite  ;  these  three  pairs  of  holes  are 
evidence  of  a  first  floor  borne  by  three  joists.  ]n  the  ninth  course  the 
stone  has  been  cut  away  to  make  a  splayed  loophole  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  tlie  four  walls.  These  slits  are  of  the  height  of  the  course  itself,  but  are 
so  narrow  on  the  outside  as  to  be  quite  unseen,  though  on  the  inside  they 
may  be  a  foot  in  breadth.  As  the  upper  storey  began  with  course  seven, 
the  bottom  of  the  loophole  was  at  the  easy  height  of  four  feet  from  the 
floor.  Whether  above  the  loopholes  there  was  another  floor  with  other 
loopholes,  can  only  be  guessed.  The  upper  floors  and  the  roof  must  have 
been  reached  by  wooden  ladders.  There  are  no  cuttings  to  carry  the 
supports  of  a  regular  staircase. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  solidity  of  the  masonry,  the  evenness  of  the 
courses,  and  the  .general  style  of  building,  that  this  square  tower  belongs  to 
a  good  period  of  Greek  fortific  ition.  In  many  ways  it  is  like  the  towers 
on  the  walls  of  Aegosthena,^  which  also  show  drafted  edges  at  the 
corn::rs  as  well  as  on  the  other  blocks,  splayed  loopholes,  and  the  same 
regular  courses.  The  works  on  Ithome  show  many  of  the  same  features  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  known  how  long  this  style  of  construction  lasted 
in  Greece  :  ^  perhaps  our  tower  may  be  roughly  dated  as  fourth-century 
work.  Square  towers  are  common  in  Greek  lands  :  there  is  a  fine  example 
between  Oenoe  and  Eleutherae  near  the  modern  road,^  built  in  the  same 
style  as  our  tower,  but  with  smaller  blocks,  and  there  are  square  towers  in 
Ceos,*  Amorgos,  and  other  Greek  islands."* 

There  are  no  remains  of  any  wall  or  court  surrounding  the  tower; 
there  are,  however,  one  or  two  seemingly  mediaeval  store-tanks  sunk  in  the 
ground  near  by. 

'  For  Aegoslhena,  cf.  J. H.S.  xv.  (1895),  314  flf.,  Pis.  IX.,  X.         2  ^f  Lebegue,  op.  cit.  71. 
^  Frazer's  Pausanias,  v.  538  ;  Milchhofer,  Karten  von  Attika,  Text  vii,,  viii.,  p.  16. 
*  Rf)ss,    Inselreise '\.  1 32  ;   Bent,  Cyclades,  301  ;  Brondsted,   Voyages  el  Recherches,  i.  26;  'E®. 
'Apx-  1898,  233.  '  .See  pp.  155  f.,  l)elow. 
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The  Round  Towkr  (Vios.  3  wn  4;. 

This  tower  measures  in  its  inside  diameter,  from  16  ft.  9  in.  to  16  ft. 
3  in.  above  the  first  course,  and  from  16  ft.  5  in.  to  16  ft.  above  the  second 
course.  The  outside  girth  at  these  heights  came  to  67  ft.  and  60  ft.  I'he 
heights  of  the  four  lowest  courses  are  2  ft.  i  in.,  2  ft.  J  in  ,  2  ft.  I  in  ,  2  ft. 
There  are  twcnt\'-thrcc  courses,  and  this  would  give  ab')Ut  50  ft.  as  tiic 
full  height,  in  agreement  with  liuchon.  The  tower  can  never  have  been 
much  higiier,  as  very  few  stones  have  fallen  from  the  top  Tiie  blocks  are 
vcrv  big.  m.inv  being  over  5  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  thick  ;  on  the  inside  the\- 
arc  vcr\-  rough,  but  on  the  curved  outer  face  are  finished  with  >ome  care. 
Many  of  the  joints  are  not  upright  but  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  70 
degrees.      Almost  ever\-  joint  is  filled  with  mortar. 

The  doorway  is  6  ft.  S  in.  in  height,  its  breadth  at  tiie  to[)  3  ft.  3!  in. 
and  at  the  bottom  3  ft.  5  in.  The  lintel  forms  jjart  of  the  fourth  course, 
and  is  5  ft.  4^,  in.  long.  The  cuttings  in  the  d(.)or-jambs  ma)'  not  all  be  of 
the  same  tl.ile  ;  they  suggest  thit  the  door  swung  on  hinges;  no  pivot- 
holes  apj)ear.  In  the  seventh  course  a  hole  is  seen  above  the  doorwa}-. 
there  is  another  opposite  to  it,  and  at  least  two  others  at  the  same  height 
on  either  side  ;  these  would  be  joist-holes  for  an  upper  store\'.  In  the 
tenth  course  there  are  three  splaj-cd  loopholes  reaching  the  whole  depth  of 
the  course.  In  course  sixteen  there  is  a  square  hole  over  the  door,  and 
in  course  thirteen  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  joist-holes  ;  these  would 
belong  to  a  third  storey. 

Round  towers  are  especially  common  on  the  Greek  Islands,  the  most 
famous  being  the  large  tower  at  Andros.'  In  this  a  staircase  was  carried 
round  the  wall,  while  in  our  tower  no  trace  of  such  a  flight  appears.  The 
door  of  the  Andros  tower  was  high  above  the  ground,  and  the  lower  part, 
built  of  larger  blocks,  was  used  as  a  basement  ;  in  the  |)rcscnt  case  the 
entrance  must  always  have  been  at  the  ground  level.  Splayed  loopholes 
occur  at  Andros  as  here.  Some  of  the  towers  in  the  islands  have 
surrounding  courts  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  in  case  of  attack,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  case  before  us.  There  appears  to 
be  a  remnant  of  a  retaining  wall,  which  supported  a  platform  on  which 
the  tower  stood  ;  this  was  needed,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground. 
There  is  also  a  large  mediaeval  cistern  about  twenty  yards  from  the  tower. 

.  '   Le  Bas.   I'oy.  Arch.  Sect    lUs  de  la  Gri-(€,  I'l.  2. 
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The  tower  must  in  the  first  instance  have  been  Hellenic  work,  but  the 
date  of  its  building  is  uncertain  ;  the  presence  of  mortar  in  the  joints 
suggests  that  it  was  repaired  in  the  middle  ages.  Buchon  states  that  he  found 
remains  of  a  mediaeval  wall  joining  the  two  towers,  and  he  supposes  this 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Franks,  who  may  at  the  same  time  have  repaired 
the  round  tower  with  mortar.     Of  this  wall  nothing:  can  now  be  seen  near 


Fig.  3. — The  Round  Tower. 


cither  of  the  towers.  It  is  known  that  in  1256  William  Villehardouin 
attacked  Guy  de  la  Roche,  Duke  of  Athens,  who  had  refused  to  do  him 
homage.  Villehardouin  took  the  harbour  of  Megara,  driving  out  the 
Corinthians,  and  marched  up  the  Thebes  road  ;  by  Mount  Carydi  he  was 
met  by  Guy  de  la  Roche,  whom  he  routed.  The  quarrel  was  eventually 
referred  to  the  King  of  France  (Louis  IX.),  who  decided  that  Guy  should 
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keep  his  dukedom.^  The  neighbourhood  of  the  towers  was  the  natural 
place  for  an  army  to  entrench  itself  when  defending  the  Thebes  road,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  round  tower  may  have  been  restored  at  that  time. 

It  must  be  noted  finally  that  neither  tower  can  be  considered  as  a 
work  of  fortification,  nor  as  a  shelter  for  any  large  number  of  refugees  ;  for 
the  buildings  are  small,  have  no  surrounding  court,  and  stand  in  exposed 
positions.  For  points  of  outlook  both  are  well  placed  :  the  round  tower 
commands  a  view  of  the  land  round  Pagae,  and  the  square  tower  of  the 
plain  of  Megara.  Although  the  principal  view  is  towards  the  south  and  west, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aegoslhena,  even  when  it  belonged  to  the  Boeotian 
league,  would  have  pushed  so  far  south  as  to  build  these  towers  with  hostile 
intentions  against  Megara  :  more  probably  the  Megarians  built  the  towers  for 
the  purpose  of  signalling  to  Pagae  and  Megara  itself,  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  the  north.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  post  watchers  higher  up  the 
pass  who  could  have  descried  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vilia,  and  so  have  given  a  timely  warning  ;  at  the  same 
time,  any  goatherds  or  foresters  who  happened  to  be  at  work  on  Mount 
Carydi  could  have  been  sheltered  in  the  towers.  Aegosthena  itself  was  not 
likely  to  be  attacked  from  the  south  by  an  enemy  of  Megara,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  to  send  signals  from  Mount  Carydi  to  Aegosthena.  The 
towers,  moreover,  were  rightly  placed  to  serve  as  a  temporary  base  for  a 
Megarian  army  holding  the  pass  against  an  attack  from  the  north,  and 
their  strength  of  wall  would  secure  the  watchmen  until  reinforcements 
marched  up. 

'   For  these  events  cf.  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  3265  : 

iiti\pfv  TO  <^oii<r<roTa  toC  k   1\\Qfv  etj  a.ird,yrr}v  rov, 

K    iKfi  iavvatravT-fiOrjaav  (Is  rh  opos  rh  Kapv^iv  .  .  . 

k'  iKfpSifffy  6  TTpiyKtiras  rhv  iroXfiiov  iKfivov. 
Buchon,  Recherches  Historiques  sur  la  MorJe ;  Finlay,  //I'sl.  of  Greece,  iv.  c.  7,  §  3,  p.  200 ;   Sir 
Rennell  Rodd,  Princes  of  Achaia,  i.  194. 
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TARI"   I.— HIS   DATK. 

Our  knowledge  of  Damophon  of  Mcsscnc  is  primaril)-  derived 
from  the  fragments  of  the  great  group  made  by  him  for  tlic  temple  of 
Despoina  at  Lycosura,  and  discovered  there  by  M.  Cavvadias  during 
the  excavations  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  best  known 
fragments  arc  the  three  heads  and  the  piece  of  embroidered  drapery 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  but  a  great  number  of  smaller 
pieces  exist  in  the  magazines  at  Athens  and  in  the  museum  recently 
erected  at  Lycosura. 

PVom  Pausanias  we  learn  that  Damophon  erected  many  statues 
in  Messene  ^  and  in  the  sanctuary  '  of  the  Great  Goddesses  at  Megalopolis  ; 
that  he  worked  at  Aigion  ^  and  Lycosura  ;  *  and  that  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  repairs  of  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias  at  Olympia.'"  There  is  no  incntion 
of  Damophon  in  other  classical  writers. 

Original  works  of  Greek  sculpture  on  the  scrde  of  the  remains  from 
Lycosura,  without  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  authors,  might  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  They  exist  as  the  landmarks 
by  which  to  discriminate  between  the  others  ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of 
Damophon,  the  anomaly  remains  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  certaint)- 
as  to  his  date  within  a  period  of  five  centuries.  It  is  natural  under  the 
circumstances  that  he  should  have  loomed  large  as  a  subject  of  recent 
controversy,  but  if  any  excuse  be  needed  for  another  discussion  of  the  subject. 
it  may  well  rest  on  the  fact  that,  while  his  style  has  been  subjected  to  the 
minutest  investigation,  the  available  evidence  froin  a  historical,  an  epi- 
graphical  and  an  architectural  point  of  view  has  only  once"  been  collected. 

'   iv.  31,  6.  7.  10.  *  viii.  37,  26. 

-  viii.  31,  1-3.  ^  iv.  31,  6. 

■*  vii.  23,  5-7. 

*'  .\  recent  paper  by  Miss  Thallon  in  Anttr.  Jonrii.  of  Anh.  \.   1906,  3,  p.  302. 
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and  cannot  be  said  even  in  that  case  to  amount  to  definite  proof.  In  the 
present  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  at  all  to  the  style  of  the  Lycosura 
sculptures,  partly  for  the  reason  mentioned,  but  principally  because  all 
such  judgment  must  be  suspended  until  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  great  group  at  Lycosura,  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Greek  Archaeo- 
logical Society  this  spring.  The  heads  and  tlie  drapery  fragment  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  a  fair  criticism  of  Damophon's  style,  and 
those  who  have  not  examined  all  the  fragments  in  the  magazines  of 
Athens  and  Lycosura  are  not  really  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the 
whole.  There  is.  I  think,  sufficient  evidence  from  external  sources  to  decide 
the  date  of  Damophon,  and  it  is  only  on  the  sure  basis  of  this  knowledge, 
that  a  correct  estimate  of  his  genius,  his  methods  and  his  place  in 
the  history  of  art  can  be  obtained.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  confine 
myself  to  the  external  evidence  in  the  present  paper,  and  at  a  later 
period,  when  all  the  available  evidence  has  been  brought  together,  to  discuss 
the  varied  and  interesting  problems  of  his  style. 

The  views  hitherto  expressed  on  the  date  of  Damophon  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes :  those  favouring  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  those 
favouring  the  third  or  second,  and  those  favouring  the  epoch  of  Hadrian. 
The  last  view,  maintained  by  Robert,^  Sittl,^  and  Overbeck,^  has  been 
so  generally  abandoned,  owing  to  the  recent  criticisms  of  Mr.  Daniel 
in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
it  at  length  ;  architectural  and  epigraphical  considerations  which  will  be 
mentioned  later,  render  it  impossible,  even  if  Daniel's  stylistic  arguments 
are  not  sufficient.  The  fourth  century  date  has  been  upheld  by  Cavvadias,* 
Waldstein,^  Diehl,"  Reinach,'^  Ernest^  and  Percy  Gardner,^  and  Daniel/" 
and  is  perhaps  generally  held  in  England  at  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
Conze,^^  Milchhofer,^^  Collignon,^^  Kekul^-Zahn,^*  and  more  recently  Miss 
Thallon,  ^^  have  placed  the  sculptor's  career  in  the  second  or  late  third 
century.  To  the  careful  criticism  of  Daniel  we  owe  a  masterly  descrip- 
tion of  the  remains  best  known  at  present,  and  to  Miss  Thallon's  recent 

'  Hermes^  xxix.  1894,  pp.  429-435.  *  Clas.  Rev.  1897,  p.  71. 

"^  Jwan  MiilUr's  Haiidhuch,  vi.  p.  751.  ^'^  J.ff.S.  xxiv.  1904,  p.  4I. 

=•  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Plasl.  ii.  pp.  l8l,  485.  "  Arch.  Am.  1893,  p.  125. 

«  FouilUs  de  Lycosura,  i.  p.  13.  •*  B.P.  IV.  1895,  pp.  948  ff. 

'  Athenaum,  1890,  i.  p.  377.  '*  Hist,  de  la  Sculp.  Gr.  ii.  pp.  626- 630. 

•  Rev.  des  £t.  Gr.  1899,  p.  233.  '*  Baedeker,  Greece,  1905,  p.  cxxiv. 
'   Gaz.  des  BeauX'Arts,  1894,  i.  pp.  229-233.  "  op.  cit.  p.  315. 

*  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculp,  pp.  399  ff. 
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paper,  which  reached  me  when  most  of  my  own  work  on  the  subject 
was  finished,  I  am  especially  indebted,  not  only  for  her  careful  treatment 
of  the  architectural  and  epigraphical  evidence,  but  for  her  collection 
of  current  conflicting  opinions. 

The  view  which  F  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  in  the  fcjllouing 
pages  docs  not  differ  radicall)-  from  her  own,  inasmuch  as  I  would  tlate 
Damophon's  work  at  Mcssene  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  IJ.C, 
and  his  work  at  Megalopolis  and  Lycosura  about  i8o  H.c.  Apart  from  the 
epigraphical  and  other  evidence  which  must  be  discussed  later,  it  does  lujt 
seem  possible  to  place  any  I'cloponncsian  artistic  revi\al,  such  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Damophon's  career,  later  than  150  H.C.  * 

Strabo,-  who  visited  Greece  in  29  B.C.,  found  Megalopolis  a  desert 
inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds.  'Epr^fxia  fieydX-rj  'ariv  r}  fj-eydXr)  7ro\t<?  he 
quotes  from  a  comic  poet,  and  we  can  gather  from  his  narrative  how 
complete  was  the  ruin  of  the  towns  of  Greece  under  Roman  dominion. 
The  exploits  of  some  of  the  Roman  generals  in  Greece  show  clearly  the 
Roman  methods  of  barbarism  in  her  conquered  dependencies,  before  the 
epoch  of  the  philhcllenc  emperors.  Mummius^  in  146,  not  content  with 
the  razing  of  Corinth,  made  a  tour  of  destruction  and  punishment 
through  the  cities  of  Greece.  Even  Aemilius  Paulus,*  philhellene  and 
friend  of  Polybius,  depopulated  seventy  cities  in  Plpirus  and  enslaved 
150,000  of  the  inhabitants.  So  complete  was  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  cities 
by  80  B.C.  that  they  gladly  joined  the  forlorn  hope  of  Mithritlates, 
although  his  success  could  mean  at  best  a  change  of  masters,  and  the 
subsequent  vengeance  of  Sulla  provided  a  cou/)  de  grdcc  for  the  fortunes 
of  some  of  them. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Roman  dominion  the  outlook  was  ros)'  enough. 
Liberty  was  restored  to  Greece,  and  rol>'bius  bears  eloquent  testimon\-  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.^  This  is  the  last  period  at  which  we  can 
expect  to  find  an  artistic  renaissance  in  the  Hellenic  cities.  It  is  at  an)' 
rate  certain,  that  once  the  Hadrianic  epoch  is  rejected,  Damophon's 
career  must  have  closed   before  the  end  of  the  second  century   B.C. 

'   Hitrig    and    Bluemner    in    Ihc    recently    published    third   vohime    of    their    comment. iry    on 
Pausanias  (Pausattias,  iii.'  p.  251,  note  on  I'aus.  viii.  37,  24)  also  siipjwrt  a  second  century  tiatr. 

*  viii.  362,  388,  ix.  410. 

•^  Paus.  vii.  16.  9  ;   I'olyb.  xl.   II.  I-3  ;  Zonaras,  ix,  31. 

*  Polyb.  XXX.   16.  *   Polyb.  ii.  62. 
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§  I. — Architi-xtural  Evidence.^ 

The  temple  of  Despoina  at  L}cosura  is  hcxast}'le  prostyle  and  of  the 
Doric   order^/.t'.   it   possesses  a  pronaos  with  six  columns  on   its  eastern 


Fu;.  I. — Remains  of  Temple  ok  Desi'oina.  i.ookino  Easiwards 


Fig.  2. — PkuM    View  ok  Statue-basis  in  Temple  of  Despoina. 
front,  but  on   the  other  three  sides  is  built  with  plain  walls.     The  cclla, 

'   Cf.  Leonardos  in  WpaKtiKo.  tr\%  'Apx-  'Et.  1896,  pp.  loi  foil. 
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which  occupies  the  whole  buiUliii;^  except  the  />roit(ios,  is  thvided  b)'  a  hue 
of  blocks  into  two  portions,  the  easternmost  of  which,  subsctjucntl)-  floorctl 
with  mosaic,  was  intended  for  the  worshi[)pcrs,  and  was  also  accessible  by 
a  side  door,  wliile  the  western  division  contained  the  ^,Meat  i^roup  l)\' 
D.imo|)hon  ( I'it^.  i  ). 

The  Ljreater  j^art  of  the  basis  on  which  the  i4rouj)  stood  is  preserved 
fFig.  2),  but  the  .ictu.d  in.irble  slabs  supportinLj  the  statues  are  missini^, 
and  consecjuentl)'  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
fiijures. 

The  architectural  remains  of  the  sanctuary   ma)'  be  diviiled  into  two 


I 


— fS-l 


Fig.  3. — West  Wall  of  Cella  ok  Tkmpi.e  of  Uespoina. 


parts  :  the  ground-plan  of  the  temple  with  the  lower  courses  of  the  cella 
wall  and  the  statue  base,  and  the  marble  remains  of  the  eastern  front  and 
of  the  cornice  that  ran  round  the  building. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  construction  of  the  cella  wall.  On  a  foundation  of 
rough  stone  was  laid  a  plain  sill-course  of  squared  limestone  blocks ; 
upon  this  (the  lowest  course  visible  in  the  illustration)  rest  the  upright 
blocks  or  ortliostatai,  which  have  a  raised  panel,  owing  to  the  draft-edge 
which  runs  all  round  them.  Two  rows  would  go  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  but  the  place  of  the  inner  row  has  been  supplied  by  rows  of 
rougher  blocks,  which  were  perhaps  stuccoed   on  the  inside.     Above  the 
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ortliostatai  is  a  string-course  with  a  moulded  profile.  Upon  these  lower 
limestone  courses  rested  a  wall  of  baked  bricks,  of  which  a  number  are 
preserved  outside  the  temple.  With  them  is  some  mortar  of  a  poor 
quality.     The  lower  courses  were  bonded  with  r~l  shaped  cramps. 

The  statue  basis  in  the  cella  is  similarly  constructed  of  limestone 
ortliostatai  between  moulded  sill-  and  string-courses,  and,  although  there  is 
some  variety  in  the  mouldings,  the  general  appearance  and  e.vecution  are 
remarkably  alike  ;  the  workmanship  is  moderately  good,  and  compares 
closely  with  buildings  at  Olympia  and  Megalopolis. 

The  case  of  the  marble  members — the  eastern  front  and  the  cornice — 


Fig.  4.— Marble  Cornice  and  A'almettes  from  Temple  of  Despoina. 


is  very  different.  Here  we  find  clumsy,  careless  work  unparalleled  in 
Hellenic  times,  and  a  system  of  proportions,  eg.,  between  the  height  of 
the  architrave  and  the  triglyph  blocks,^  which  is  unusual  even  in  late 
Greek  buildings.  A  comparison  of  the  cutting  of  the  palmettes  in  Figs.  4 
and  5  will  illustrate  this  difference  better  than  any  description. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  piece  of  the  sima  with  two  of  the  antefixes,  and  Fig.  5 
a  piece  of  the  marble  throne  of  the  goddesses ;  the  radical  difference 
of  the  workmanship  is  at  once  obvious.  Another  badly  executed  palmette 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  a  corner  block  of  the  geison. 

'  The  architrave  blocks  are  "54  ni.  high  ;  the  triglyph  blocks  75  m. 
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There  have  been  three  theories  with  regard  to  the  relative  dating  of 
these  two  groups  of  architectural  remains  :  (l)  that  they  both  date  from  a 
Hellenic  period,  (2)  that  they  both  date  from  a  Roman  jjcriod.  and 
(3)  that  they  date,  the  former  from  a  Hellenic,  the  latter  from  a 
Roman  period. 

Cavvadias  '  ami  most  of  the  other  authorities  who  support  a  fourth 
century  date  for  Damophon's  career  attribute  the  marble  members  to 
a  Roman  reconstruction,  while  they  date  the  walls  and  statue  base  in  the 
fourth  century.  We  have  epigraphical  -  evidence  for  a  restoration  in 
Roman  times,  and  the  mosaic^  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cella 
shows  that  work  was  done  in  the  temple  during  the  imperial  epoch. 
Evidence  of  its  flourishing  condition  at  this  period  is  shown  by  several  of 
the  inscriptions.* 

Dorpfeld  ^  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  the  whf)lc  building  to  one 
period.  He  argued  that  there  were  no  remains  of  an)-  front  earlier  than 
the  present  marble  one,  and  that  consequently  it  must  have  been  of  wo(k1. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  wooden  front  should  have  been  built  in  the 
fourth  century  for  the  shrine  containing  so  remarkable  a  group ;  the 
material  too,  Doliana  marble,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  statue  group,  and 
the  state  of  weathering  similar.  He  placed  this  {x^riod  at  first  in  Roman  times, 
but  afterwards  in  the  first  or  second  century  B.C.;  since  the  discovery  of 
the  restoration  inscription,  however,  he  has  retracted^  this  view  and  has 
had  the  kindness  to  inform  me  that  he  believes  in  two  periods  of  con- 
struction, a  Greek  period  of  perhaps  the  second  century  n.C.  for  the  earlier 
work,  a  Roman  period  for  the  marble  front.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  conceive 
that  the  marble  work  was  executed  at  the  same  time  as  the  limestone. 
Although  a  portico  of  wood  is  highly  improbable  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is 
not  unlikely  in  the  second. 

Daniel"  would  ascribe  all  the  work  to  the  fourth  century;  a  theory 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  possible,  in  view  of  the  details  of  the  marble 
front,  e^.  proportions  of  architrave  and  triglyph  blocks,  flat  tops  of 
triglyph  cuttings,  proporti(^ns  of  capital  and  column,  ttc,  to  sa}'  nothing  (  f 
the  degradation  of  the  work. 

'   FottilUs  de  l.ycosura,  i.  p.  S,  note  i.  ^  'E^.    A;)x.  i89'>,  p.  236. 

■'  'E(f).  "Apx-  1899.  P-  4,?.  I'l-  3- 

■•  E.i^.  the  base  in  hoiioar  nf  Hadrian  in  'Ei^.  'Apx-  1S06,  104. 

'  Alh<n.  Mitt.  xv.  l8,0,  p.  230,  and  xviii.  1893,  pp.  219-221. 

*  At/ten.  Mil',  xx.  1895,  p.  37.;.  '•  J.H.^.  xxiv.  1904,  p.  54. 
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Robert^  would  place  the  whole  building  in  the  Roman  period.  In 
this  view  he  was  influenced  by  Dorpfeld's  first  report,  which  he  has  since 
retracted,  and  by  his  own  views  as  to  the  sculpture.  The  impossibility  of 
this  view  is  demonstrated  by  the  bricks  of  the  cella   wall,  which  conform 


'■^i.^'- 


n 
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Fig.  5.— Marble  Fragment  from  Throne  of  Goddesses  in  Temple 
OF  Despoina. 


almost  exactly  to  the  Vitruvian  -  standard  for  Greek  bricks,  and  are 
utterly  dissimilar  to  the  Roman  ones.  The  bricks  therefore  go  with  the 
lower  courses  and  belong  to  the  earlier  Greek  period,  as  there  can  now 
be  no  reasonable    doubt  that  we  have  to  deal  with  two  periods  of  con- 

'   Hermes,  xxix.   1S94,  pp.  429  435. 

-  Vitruv.  ii.  3.  The  standard /t/z/rtf/c^f?//  dreek  bricks  should  measure  "37  ni.  s(iuare,  and  the 
half  bricks  yj  m.  ■■■  185  m.  The  Lycosura  bricks  measure  "38  m.  square,  and  the  half  bricks 
•;S  ni.  X   18  m. 
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striictiDii.  The  bricks  arc  in  thcmscK cs  a  sufTicicnt  refutation  of  the 
lladrianic  thcor)-. 

Since  the  statue  basis,  and  tin  reforc  the  i;rouj)  which  stood  upon  it. 
belong  to  the  earh'er  date,  we  ina)-  now  exclude  the  later  period  so  far  as 
Damophon  is  concerned,  and  examine  the  cella  walls  and  statue  basis  to 
see  if  the)'  can  be  approxiinately  dated,  since  their  date  will  be  also  that 
of  the  statue  tjroup. 

Of  priniar)'  importance  are  the  -  shaped  cramps.  This  shai)e  of 
cramp  tloes  not  come  into  use  before  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century. 


-  W  te  -' 

>'^v.:.:     w  V)  w  w  w  s. 
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and  so  we  may  take  this  definitely  as  a  terminus  ante  qucm  for  the  building 
of  the  temple.  Uaniel  ^  does  not  seek  to  put  Damophon's  work  at 
Lycosura  earlier  than  this  period.  A  later  limit  is  suggested  by  the 
bricks,  which  are  prc-Roman  ;  so  that  we  are  left  with  not  more  than  three 
centuries  to  choose  from. 

Daniel's-  architectural    arguments    for    a    fourth   centur\'  origin    rest 
on  certain  similarities  between  the  temple  of  Despoina  and  the  Thersilcion 

9  '/.//..S".  xxiv.  1904,  IV  55.  '•  J.H.S   WW.  1904,  p.    54. 
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at  Megalopolis ;  the  points  of  resemblance  on  which  he  lays  stress  are :  the 
construction  of  the  wall  by  means  of  sill-  and  string-courses  with  orthostatai 
between,  the  draft-margin  running  round  the  orthostatai,  and  the  double 
undercutting  of  the  step-risers.  But  these  features  are  in  themselves  no 
criteria  for  a  fourth  century  date.  Miss  Thallon  ^  has  already  pointed 
out  that  the  orthostatai  construction  and  the  draft-margin  at  Lycosura 
are  observable  also  in  the  wall  of  the  Palaestra  at  Olympia,'^  which  is 
dated  by  the  excavators  to  the  late  third  or  early  second  century,  and 
that  the  double  undercutting  of  the  step-risers  is  noticeable  on  the  second 
century  restoration  of  the  Philippian  colonnade  at  Megalopolis.  As  regards 
the  resemblance  with  the  Thersileion  :  there  is  still  more  resemblance  in 
detail  between  the  Thersileion  and  the  Myropolis^  colonnade  at  Mega- 
lopolis ;  in  both  we  find  a  double  draft  on  the  uppermost  step-riser^  a 
raised  panel  between  the  columns,  and  square  dowel-holes,  set  diagonally^ 
for  securing  the  columns.  But  the  Myropolis  colonnade  can  be  dated 
accurately  shortly  after  265  B.C.,  since  it  was  erected  by  Aristodemus  to 
commemorate  a  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Spartans  in  that  year.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  is  one  signal  difference  from  the  Thersileion  both  at 
Lycosura  and  in  the  Myropolis  colonnade,  viz. :  the  use  of  r— 1  shaped 
instead  of  1 — i  shaped  cramps. 

The  construction  by  means  of  orthostatai  between  sill-  and  string- 
course is  no  criterion  of  date  when  used  to  support  a  brick  superstructure. 
It  is  a  natural  way  of  building  which  was  in  use  at  all  periods.  Thus  we 
find  it  in  the  so-called  workshop*  of  Pheidias  at  Olympia  which  probably 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  Hellenistic  houses  of 
Priene,^  and  in  the  marble  facing  of  the  Stoa  of  Eumenes  under  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens. 

A  comparison  of  the  mouldings  and  the  proportions  employed  is  more 
likely  perhaps  to  point  to  contemporaneity  of  construction,  and  here  we 
find  a  close  resemblance  between  the  temple  of  Lycosura  and  the  group  of 
so-called  late  Dorian  buildings  at  Olympia,  which  include  the  Leonidaeum^ 
and  the  Palaestra,  and  are  dated  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C. 

Pig.  7  shows  a  comparison  in  section  between  the  wall  of  the  Palaestra 
and  the  cella  wall  of  Lycosura.     The  general  resemblance  in  moulding  will 

^  A.J. A.  X.  1906,  pp.  310,  311.  ^  Olympia,  ii.  p.  121. 

^  Excavations  at  Megalopolis,  p.  12.  ■*   Olympia,  ii.  p.    loi,  PI.  71. 

*  e.g.  Priene,  p.  298,  Fig.  317.  "   Olympia,  ii.  pp.  8j  and  loi,  Pis.  66,  75. 
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be  noticed.  An  obvious  point  of  difference  rests  in  the  fact  that  at 
Lycosura  the  place  of  the  second  upright  block  is  supplied  by  rough 
stones  ;  but  this  is  due.  it  may  be  argued,  not  to  any  difference  in  date,  but 
simply  to  a  greater  need  for  economy  ;  the  temple  of  Despoina  was  never 
a  show  place  like  Olympii,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  builders 
were  naturally  much  smaller.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  the  method  of  Greek  architecture  during  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  ;  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  the.  poverty  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  disastrous  wars  of  the  third  century,  and  points  to  a  late  period  of 
construction.  The  more  isolated  temple  of  Bassae  is  built  in  a  much 
more  conscientious  manner. 


OLYMPIA 

v»»tl.  O'  PALAtSTHA 


LYCOSURA  OLYMPIA 

C(Li.A-WALL.  iT/.Tut-BA5f  BASt    MIAA    i.tOHiC>Mk/x 


Fig.   7  —Sections  of  Walls  and  Bases  at  Lycosura  and  Olympia. 

Fig.  7  shows  also  a  comparison  in  section  between  the  statue  base  at 
Lycosura  and  one  at  the  Leonidaeum  at  Olympia,*  which  can  be  dated  to 
the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Here  again 
the  general  resemblance  in  proportions  and  in  moulding  is  remarkable, 
while  a  further  similarity  in  detail  is  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  there  was  a  marble  supporting-slab  above  the  base,  to  carry  the 
dedication.  The  rather  clumsier  and  more  finicky  treatment  of  the 
Lycosura  moulding  suggests,  if  anything,  a  later  date. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  inscriptions*  found  on  some  of  the  roof  tiles 
at    Lycosura,  and    two'   inscribed   letters   on  one   of  the   columns   of  the 


'   Olympia,  ii.  pp.  156-158,  I'ls.  94.  12  ;  cf.  also  an  altar  .it  rncnc,  IVirme,  p.   16S,  Fig.   160. 
*  UpaxriKO.  tn^  'AifiX-  '^t.    1896,  p.    105.  *     Ef.    Apx-   I»96.  P-  ^'i- 
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pronaos,  since  they  are  not  sure  evidence  for  the  date  of  construction. 
None  of  the  tiles  that  I  have  seen,  however,  bears  an  inscription  that 
need  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

The  evidence  of  the  architecture,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  be  conclusive, 
but  it  points  much  more  strongly  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  than 
to  the  fourth  century,  and  I  have  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  permission  to  state 
that  this  is  the  inference  he  would  himself  draw  from  the  remains. 
It  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  the  excavations  at  Megalopolis  pointed 
to  two  periods  of  building :  one  after  the  foundation  in  370,  and  one  after 
the  destruction  by  Cleomenes  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Prima  facie 
evidence  may  connect  Damophon  as  well  with  the  later  as  the  earlier 
period,  and  we  shall  see  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  capable  of 
demonstration. 

§  2.— Historical  Evidence. 

It  has  occasionally  been  assumed  that  the  weight  of  historical  evidence 
for  placing  Damophon's  career  in  the  fourth  century,  is  overwhelming. 
The  assumption  rests  on  the  connection  of  Damophon  with  the  new  cities 
of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  two  links  in  the  chain  of  fortresses  with  which 
Epaminondas  hoped  to  fetter  the  power  of  Sparta.  Messene  was  probably 
founded  in  370  15.C.,  but  though  the  arrangements  for  the  building  of 
Megalopolis  were  made  at  the  same  time,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
Niese's  ^  theory  that  they  were  not  completed  until  the  reverse  which  the 
Theban  arms  suffered  at  Mantineia  in  361  B.C.  The  population  -  of  the 
new  city  was  procured  by  the  abandonment  of  forty  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  hitherto  divided  among  the  tribes  of  the  Cynurii,  Maenalii, 
Parrhasii,  Eutresii,  Aegytii,  Orchomenii,  and  the  Tripolis  of  Callia,  Dipoena, 
and  Nonacris.  Diodorus,^  speaking  of  the  founding  of  the  city  in  370, 
mentions  only  twenty  villages,  and  we  know  from  Xenophon*  that 
Pallantion  and  Asea  fought  at  Mantineia  as  allies,  not  component  parts,  of 
Megalopolis.  But  these  towns  are  included  by  Pausanias  among  the 
synoecised  villages.  We  learn  further  from  Diodorus^  that  after  the  battle 
several  of  the  villages  attempted  to  abandon  the  new  city,  but  that 
Panimenes  the  Theban  ^compelled  them  to  remain  ;  probably  therefore  it 

'  Hermes,  xxxiv.  p.  527  foil.  ;  cf.  Dindoif,  Demosthenes,  vol.  viii.  Scholia  Pro.  Meg.  p.  246. 
'-'  Paus.  viii.  27.  3.  ^  Diod.  xv.  72. 

•*  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  5.  *  Diod.  xv.  94. 
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was  I'amincncs  who  completed  the  toiindation  of  Mej^alopohs  b)'  adt^hnj^ 
the  other  twenty  villages,  including  I'allanticjn  and  Asca,  which  arc 
mentioned  by  I'ausanias.  Thus  Megalopolis  only  began  to  settle  down  to 
its  anomalous  civic  position  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  361  B.C. 

Damopiion  we  must  suppose,  if  we  assume  for  a  moment  that  he  lived 
at  this  period  in  the  fourth  century,  made  a  naine  for  himself  in  the 
decoration  of  Me-.sene,  and  was  according!)'  invited,  in  company  with 
artists  like  Ccphisodotus  and  Xenophon  of  Athens,  U>  participate  in  the 
work  of  ornamenting  Megalopolis;  subsc(]uently  he  accepted  a  commission 
at  Lycosiira  to  execute  a  group  similar  to  that  at  Mcgal(Ji>olis,  and  his 
growth  of  reputation  fount!  him  patronage  also  at  .Aigion,'  ncwls*  raided  to 
importance  b\-  the  earthquake  which  had  removctl  her  rival  Helikc  in 
373  l!.'\  ;  final!)',  in  preference  to  all  the  artists  of  Greece,  this  sculptor 
of  Messcne,  who  is  known  to  us  on!)'  from  the  pages  of  I'ausanias,  is 
summoned  to  ()l)'mpia  -  to  repair  the  Zeus  of  I'hcidias,  although  he  had 
never,  so  far  as  we  know, executed  a  chr)sc!ephantine  work.  .1  priori  thi> 
theory  is  attractive  and  interesting,  and  explains  most  of  the  facts  known 
about  Damoplion's  life,  but  its  historical  j)ossibility  rests  on  a  single  piece 
of  dubious  c\'iclence  :  I'ausanias  '  states  in  his  description  of  Messene,  that 
*  besides  images  of  the  god  and  his  sons,  and  images  of  .Apollo,  the  Miiso 
and  Heracles,  the  sanctuary  '  (of  Asclepios)  '  contains  an  Image  of  the  Cit)- 
of  Thebes  and  a  statue  of  Kpaminondas,  son  of  Clcommis,  an  image  of 
l^'ortune  and  one  of  Artemis,  bringer  of  light.  The  marble  images  are 
the  works  of  Damophon,  the  only  Mcsscnian  sculptor  of  note  that  I  know 
of.  The  statue  of  Kpaminondas  is  of  iron  and  is  the  work  of  some  other 
artist.' 

It  is  inferred  from  tliis  passage  that  Damophon  was  the  sculptor  c>f 
the  'City  of  Thebes,'  and  that  such  a  work  could  only  be  erected  .short!) 
after  the  restoration  of  tlic  city  by  Epaminondas.  The  statement  of 
I'ausanias  is  not  really  very  convincing ;  the  words  sound  like  the 
description  of  a  local  guide,  who  may  !ia\e  liad  tlie  usual  failing  of 
attributing  as  many  works  as  possible  to  some  famous  artist,  and  the 
phrase  7ro\t<f  re  t;  H»;/9at'c.)f  Ka\  'ETrafj.€ivu)vSa<i  6  KXtofj.fiiBo'i  suggests  a 
group,  not  single  statues.  In  any  case  there  is  no  reason  wh)-  a  statue  of 
the  City  of  Thebes  .should  not  have  been  erected  at  a  much  later  date  in 
the    third    or   second  century,  when    the   Achaean    League    was    revi\iiig 

'    I'aus.  vii.  23.  6  ami  7.  -'   I'aus.  iv.  31.  6.  ^   I'aus.  iv.  31.  10. 
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Theban  ideals  in  its  struggle  with  Sparta.  The  statue  of  Epaminondas^ 
which  would  be  more  conclusive  for  a  fourth  century  date,  is  named  as  the 
work  of  another  artist  ;  370  B.C.  would  be  a  surprisingly  early  date  for  the 
city-Tyche  ^  type  of  statue. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  then,  beyond  a  general  historical  suitability, 
for  an  early  fourth  century  date  for  Damophon's  career.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  historical  considerations  which  prove  fatal  to  it.  They  arise  in 
regard  to  Lycosura.  Was  the  Lycosura  group  made  after,  or  before,  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis  ?  We  know  that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
Mistress  at  Lycosura  before  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  for  Pausanias  ^ 
tells  us  that,  when  the  other  Arcadians  wished  to  punish  the  men  of 
Lycosura  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  synoecism,  they  were  spared  owing  to 
the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  shrine  of  Despoina.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  base  of  the  statues  is  probably  contemporary  with  the  walls  of 
the  c€lla  of  the  temple,  and  therefore,  that  statue  group  and  temple  at 
Lycosura  were  contemporaneous  ;  but  the  group  cannot  be  earlier  than 
370,  for  a  study  of  the  architectural  details  has  shown  the  impossibility  of 
dating  the  temple  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
Damophon  must  have  worked  at  Lycosura,  therefore,  not  earlier  than  the 
second  half  9f  the  fourth  century,  presumably  after  the  success  of  his  work 
at  Megalopolis.  This  is  the  view  of  Daniel,^  the  most  prominent 
supporter  in  recent  years  of  a  fourth  century  date. 

Now  we  know  from  Pausanias  that  the  people  of  Lycosura  were 
compelled  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  in  361  B.C.  They  left 
their  home  on  the  spurs  of  Lycaon,  and  came  to  live  in  the  city  that  was 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Helisson.  Who  then  were  the  builders  of  the 
temple  of  Lycosura,  and  the  dedicators  of  the  group  of  the  Great  Goddesses, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  ? 

The  Arcadian  League,  which  made  such  a  sudden  and  dramatic  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  Greek  politics,  was  the  creation  of  a  day.  Ten  years 
after  its  foundation  it  took  different  sides  at  Mantineia,  and  its  federal 
coinage  soon  became  a  perquisite  of  Megalopolis.  The  latter  city,  whether 
under  Macedonian  influence  or  the  rule  of  its  tyrants,*  continued  to  strike 
the  coins  of  the  League,  though  profoundly  out  of  sympathy  with  its 
neighbours  ;  it  arrogated  to  itself  the  authority  of  the  League,  and  we  can 

'  Cf.  Percy  Gardner  mJ.If.S.  ix.  i888,  p.  47.  ^  p^us.  viii.  27.  6. 

^  J.H.S.  1904,  p.  55.  *  B.M.  Cat.  of  Coins,  Peloponnesus,  p.  Ixi. 
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imagine  no  moment  after  350  H.C.  when  the  Arcadian  Leaijiie  was  in  a 
position  to  dedicate  a  great  temple  and  statue  group  at  Lj'cosura. 
As  to  Megalopolis  herself,  she  continued  to  maintain  a  selfish  and 
un-Arcadian  policy.  In  338  her  Macedonian  sympathies  were  rewarded 
by  a  special  visit  from  I'hilip,  and  in  31.S  her  championship  of  Cassander 
against  rolysi:)erchon  resulted  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  by  the  latter. 
Megalopolis  then  drops  out  of  history  until  the  rise  of  tlie  tyrant '  Aristo- 
demus  in  the  third  century.  That  she  was  prosperous  in  the  half  century 
after  her  foundation  is  undoubted,  but  her  policy  was  always  .selfish  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  Arcadian  towns  ;  we  cannot  imagine  that 
she  would  find  room  in  her  .schemes  of  aggrandisement  for  the  erection  of 
a  great  shrine  on  a  deserted  hill  top  in  the  wilds  of  Mount  Lycaon,  when  the 
question  of  her  own  fortification  and  embellishment  was  always  pressing. 

It  is,  in  fact,  hard  to  conceive  that  any  community  save  the  inhabitants 
of  Lycosura  would  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary  of  Despoina. 
Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  they  should  have  made  such  an  offering  while 
remaining  an  unimportant  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Megalojiolis.  The 
condition  for  such  a  dedication  as  that  of  Lycosura  is  that  it  should 
be  made  by  a  free  and  autonomous  community,  and  we  must  therefore 
fix  the  terminus  post  quern  for  the  building  of  the  sanctuary,  at  the  date 
when  the  Lycosurians  recovered  their  independence. 

The  villages  which  had  been  forced  to  merge  their  identity  in  that  of 
Megalopolis  seem  to  have  striven  continually  against  the  yoke.  In  370, 
the  date  of  the  first  conception  of  the  scheme,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of 
Lycaea,-  Tricoloni  and  Lycosura  offering  a  desperate  resistance  to  the 
synoecism,  while  the  Trapezuntians  preferred  to  fly  to  the  shores  of  the 
Eu.xine  rather  than  lose  their  beloved  autonomy.  In  361,^  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Mantineia,  another  stand  was  made,  but  the  help  of 
Pammenes  and  the  Thebans  secured  the  victory  for  the  League.  Further 
light  is  obtainable  for  the  history  of  the  separatist  party  in  Megalopolis. 
An  inscription  from  Tegea,  published  by  Lebas,*  mentions  a  revived 
Arcadian  League  in  which  the  names  of  the  Cynurii  and  Maenalii,  two  of 
the  incorporated  tribes,  occur  as  independent  allies.*  Niese's  arguments 
on  the  date  of  this  inscription  seem  conclusive ;  he  places  it  shortly  after 

'   For  an  account  of  Aristodemus  cf.  Niese,  Gesck.  der  Grieth.  u.  Maked.  Staaten,  ii.  p.  241. 

*  Paus.  viii.  27,  5.  »  Diod.  xv.  94. 

^  Lebas,  Voyage  Archiologique,  ii.  p.  194,  No.  340  a.  '  Hermes,  xxxiv.  54a  foil. 
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the  death  of  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  i.e.  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Aristodemus  was  murdered  by  Ecdemusand  Demophanes,  who  are 
mentioned  as  the  teachers  and  forerunners  ^  of  Philopocmen.  We  know 
that  Philopocmen  belonged  to  the  separatist  part)',  for  he  liberated  -  several  of 
the  villages  on  his  return  to  Megalopolis  in  192  ;  and  therefore  we  may  legiti- 
mately assume  that  the  murderers  of  Aristodemus  belonged  to  the  same 
party,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  Maenalii  and  Cynurii,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  was  due  to  their  influence.  A  second  clear  instance 
of  the  triumph  of  this  policy  has  just  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Philo- 
pocmen. 

Thus  we  have  evidence  for  a  separatist  party  existing  throughout  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  at  Megalopolis.  It  was  clearly  against  the 
interests  of  the  dominant  Macedonian  party  of  the  fourth  centur}%  or  of 
the  later  tyrants,  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  city  as  compared  with  its 
Arcadian  neighbours,  therefore  we  find  only  rare  manifestations  of  the 
success  of  the  opposition.  Their  first  triumph  comes,  as  stated,  about  250, 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  shown  during  the  siege  of  Polysperchon 
and  the  reign  of  Aristodemus,  is  clear  proof  that  it  had  not  as  }ct  suffered 
diminution  of  population.  The  villages,  however,  that  won  their  freedom 
after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  w^ere  only  those  of  the  Cynurii  and  Maenalii. 
]\Iost  of  those  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalopolis  never  recovered 
their  independence.  When  Pausanias-^  visited  Arcadia  he  found  Pallan- 
tium,  Dipoea,  Aliphera  and  Lycosura  independent,  and  Gortys,  Methydrium, 
Thisoa,  Teuthis,  Callia  and  Dipoena  repopulated,  but  dependent  on 
Megalopolis.  Now  the  chief  towns  of  the  Cynurii  and  Maenalii  are 
precisely  Pallantium,  Dipoea,  Aliphera  and  Gortys ;  thus  we  obtain 
confirmation  of  the  inscription.  Also  we  find  evidence  for  a  second 
secession  in  ^he  case  of  Lycosura  and  the  other  villages  mentioned, 
which  come  from  the  Orchomenii  and  the  Tripolis,  while  Lycosura 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Parrhasii.  Now  there  are  two  other  periods 
in  the  history  of  Megalopolis  when  secession  was  possible.  After  the 
work  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes  had  been  superseded  by  the  tyranny 
of  Lydiadas,  the  opposition  party  can  never  have  been  in  power  until 
the  destruction  of  Megalopolis  by  Cleomenes  in  223.  The  citizens* 
fled   in  a  body,  and  presumabl)-,  on  their  return   from  Messene  there  must 

1   Plut.  Phil.  i.  2  Plut.  Phil.  xiii. 

3  Paus.  viii.  7  foil.  *  Pans.  viii.  27.  15. 
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have  been  an  opportunity  for  secession.  That  some  scccssi(»n  did  take 
place,  is  probable  from  the  strife  that  arose  as  to  the  restoration,  since  one 
party*  wished  to  restore  the  old  circuit,  while  the  other  pointed  out  that 
the  circuit  was  now  far  too  lar^e  for  the  inhabitants  ;  thus  the  loss  of 
the  Macnahi  and  C\nurii  may  have  been  supplementetl  by  further  with- 
drawals, while  the  conservative  part)',  b\'  maintaining  the  old  circuit, 
h(){)ed  perhaps  to  lure  or  compel  the  seceders  to  return.  At  an\-  rate, 
whether  there  was  a  further  secession  in  223  or  no,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Plutarch  for  a  secession  in  192,  on  the  accession  of  I'hilopoemen  -  to 
power.  His  return  from  Crete  assured  the  victory  of  the  popular  part)'; 
further  villages  were  released  and  the  circuit,  we  may  presume,  narrowed. 
Philopoemen  rightly  believed  that  the  Arcadians  prospered  better  in 
villages  than  in  large  towns,  and  that  Megalopolis  was  too  large  for  its  own 
advantage. 

L)Cosura  must  have  obtained  her  intlependence  by  190-180,  for  we 
find  in  the  shrine  of  Despoina  the  base  of  a  statue  of  the  son  of 
Philopoemen^  dedicated  by  Philopoemcn's  father,  and  from  this  date 
commences  the  list  of  the  other  inscriptions  found  in  the  shrine. 

At  which  date,  250,  223,  or  192,  are  we  to  suppose  that  she  recovered 
her  freedom  ?     Which  date  can  we  connect  with  Damophon  ? 

We  have  seen  that  tiic  inscription  from  Tegea  makes  no  mention  of 
Lycosura  or  the  Parrhasii  among  the  list  of  autonomous  Arcadian  com- 
munities in  250.  A  more  definite  proof  that  Lycosura  did  not  participate 
in  this  movement  rests  on  the  following  facts.  In  223  n.(".  the  Spartans 
under  Cleomenes  surprised  and  sacked  the  town  of  Megalopolis  :  with 
regard  to  this  sack,  Polybius  *  tells  us,  that  it  was  so  savage  and  ruthless  as 
to  preclude  the  least  hope  that  the  town  could  ever  be  restored  ;  this,  of 
course,  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  take  at  least  fifty 
years  to  complete  the  fortification.  According  to  Pausanias,''  Cleomenes 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground  and  burnt  it  ;  from  Plutarch"  we  learn  that 
he  levelled  the  best  parts  of  the  city  with  the  ground  and  sent  off  the 
works  of  art,  both  sculpture  and  painting,  to  Sparta.  Doubtless  some  of 
these  escaped,  like  the  temple  statues  of  Zeus  Soter  and  the  statue  of 
Friendly   Zeus,   but,   if    wc   are   to   credit    IMutarch's    account    at   all,   it   is 

'  I'olyb.  V.  93.  5. 

"^  Plut.  PAi/.  xiii.  ;  Niese,  Ceschichte  der  Grie,h.  uiid  Mtike,'.  Slaaleu,  ii.  251,  iii.  36. 

'  'E(J>.    Apx-  '^95.  P-  270.  *   I'olyb.  ii.  55.  '   I'aub.  viii.  27.  15.  "   Tint.  Cleoiii.  \\\. 
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impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  works  of  Damophon  seen  by  Pausanias, 
some  of  which  are  small  and  easily  portable,  can  have  escaped  both 
destruction  and  spoliation  ;  they  cannot,  then,  have  been  in  place  before 
the  sack  of  the  city.  If  the  accounts  of  the  taking  of  Megalopolis  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  even  approximately  true,  we  must  exclude 
Damophon's  work  at  Megalopolis  not  only  from  the  fourth,  but  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  third  century. 

We  must  now  examine  the  history  of  Megalopolis  during  the  thirty 
years  from  223  to  192,  to  see  at  which  period  we  are  likely  to  find 
Damophon  working  in  that  city,  and  to  which  of  the  two  later  periods 
we  should  ascribe  the  enfranchisement  of  Lycosura.  For  many  years 
after  their  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cleomencs,  the  Megalopolitans 
remained  in  a  condition  of  great  weakness  and  poverty.  After  the  fate 
of  Sparta  had  been  decided  at  Sellasia  in  222,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
commenced,  and  in  221  Antigonus  ^  sent  the  peripatetic  philosopher 
Prytanis  to  arrange  the  laws  of  the  new  town.  In  218  the  strife  between 
the  two  parties,  the  rich,  who  wished  to  restore  the  old  circuit,  and 
the  poor,  who  wanted  a  restricted  area,  became  so  acute  that  Aratus-  was 
called  in  to  arbitrate  on  the  question.  From  217,  the  end  of  the  Social  War, 
until  207,  when  a  revived  Sparta  under  Machanidas  and  afterwards  Nabis, 
renewed  the  aggressions  of  Cleomenes,  there  is  a  brief  lull  for  the  Arcad- 
ian cities,  but  we  can  imagine  that  their  efforts  were  directed  rather 
towards  fortification  than  adornment  ;  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
Megalopolis,  whose  walls  were  unfinished,  as  they  still  were  thirty  years 
later.  During  the  wars  with  Nabis  the  distress  was  so  great  in  the  city,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  reduced  in  200^  to  sowing  the  waste  space  within  the 
walls,  through  their  inability  to  defend  their  fields  outside.  Megalopolis 
had  no  rest  until  the  return  of  Philopoemen  in  192  ;  shortly  afterwards  he 
led  an  army  against  Sparta,  and  in  188*  captured  the  town  and  brought 
peace  at  last  to  the  Peloponnese  ;  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  3000 
disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  he  rebuilt  a  Stoa*  at  Megalopolis,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy,  had  been  in  ruins  since  the  sack  by  Cleomenes. 

It  is  at  this  period,  when  Sparta  was  conquered  and  Megalopolis  could 
once  more  feel  safe,  that  it  seems  more  probable  to  place  the  gradual  work 

^  Polyb.  V.  93,  8.         ^  Pplyb.  v.  93.  9.         *  Plut.  PAi/.  xiii.         *  Livy,  xxxviii.  34.  7. 
'  This  Stoa  was  probably  the  Philippian  Colonnade,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Agora  at  Megalo- 
polis.    Cf.  Excavations  at  Megalo^lis,  pp.  66  and  104. 
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of  reconstruction  and  the  activity  of  Damophon  ;  not  in  the  brief  decade  from 
217  to  207.  If  we  desire  to  find  a  period  which,  apart  from  other  consider- 
ations, \%  prima  facie  suitable  for  an  artistic  revival  in  the  rcloponnesc.  it 
will  assuredly  be  the  period  after  Flamininus  had  restored  her  Iil>erty  to 
Greece,  and  Philopocmcn  hatl  destroyed  the  mischievous  power  of  Sparta; 
the  period  before  the  Macedonian  wars  of  Perseus  and  the  Romans. 
All  too  soon  the  rule  of  Rome  began  to  crush  all  independent  life  in 
Hellas,  but  in  the  brief  period  suggested  we  get  a  veritable  revival  of 
Hellenic  activity  ;  it  is  the  epoch  of  Lycortas,  of  Philoj)oemen,  of 
Polybius,  and  the  latter^  wrote  of  it,  that  in  his  day  the  Pelo|Xjnnese  was 
enjoying  the  highest  prosperity  of  which  it  was  capable.  This  period  may 
be  reckoned  as  the  second  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  and  we  have  ample 
•evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  building  operations  carried  on  -  ;  the  Philippian 
Colonnade  in  its  restored  form,  the  pcribolos  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter, 
which  is  another  example  of  wall  construction  similar  to  the  temple  of 
Lycosura,  the  second  period  of  the  walls,  and  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
the  theatre,  are  all  to  be  connected  with  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 
It  was  a  period  of  close  alliance  with  Messene,  and  is  marked  by  the  promi- 
nence of  Aigion  as  the  capital  of  the  Achaean  League,  so  that  the  a  priori 
historical  arguments  which  have  been  applied  to  the  early  fourth  century, 
have  an  equal  force  at  the  date  in  question.  Moreover,  if  we  are  inclined 
to  place  Damophon's  activity  at  Megalopolis  in  217-210,  rather  than  from 
188  onwards,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  date  with  his  work  in 
Lycosura,  since  the  evidence  for  an  independent  Lycosura  points  more 
strongly  to  192  than  t6  223  ;  not  only  have  we  no  sure  evidence  for  an 
€xodus  at  all  in  223,  but  the  fact  that  the  scries  of  inscriptions  in  Lycosura 
starts  about  190,  and  starts  with  the  family  of  Philopoemen,  the  emanci- 
pator of  the  villages,  suggests  the  later  date.  F'inally,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
there  is  epigraphical  evidence  for  Damophon's  activity  in  Megalof)olis  at 
a  much  later  period  than  the  last  decade  of  the  third  century. 

The  historical  evidence,  therefore,  at  our  disposal  leads  us  to  adopt  a 
period  starting  about  190- 1 80  for  Damophon's  work  in  Lycosura  and 
Megalopolis,  and  excludes  any  period  before  the  sack  of  Megalopolis  in 
223  H.C. 

'   Polyb.  ii.  62.  *  Excavatiom  at  Mc^alopclii,  pp.  53  ariM  59. 
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§  3. — Tin:  Cult  of  the  Great  Goddesses  at  Megaloi'Olis. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  date  of  Damophon's  activity  both  at 
Megalopolis  and  Lycosura  b\'  a  consideration  of  the  cult  of  the  Great 
Goddesses  whose  statues  he  ma  ie.  The  sanctuary  at  Lycosura  was  known 
as  the  sanctuary  of  Dcspoina  or  the  Mistress  ;  this  was  the  name  of  the 
earlier  shrine  before  370,  as  well  as  of  the  later  shrine  visited  by  Pausanias. 
Damophon's  group,  however,  does  not  represent  the  Mistress,  but  two 
goddesses  of  equal  rank  and  two  subordinate  attendants.  In  Megalopolis, 
where  his  group  was  housed  in  a  new,  not  a  restored,  shrine,  the  sanctuary 
was  called  that  of  the  Great  Goddesses.  This  indicates  a  change  in  the 
later  cult  from  the  cult  before  370,  since  the  Mistress  of  early  Arcadian 
Avorship  has  no  real  relation  with  the  Great  Goddesses  of  Eleusis. 
Despoina^  is  the  Trorvia  dijpcov,  or  the  Great  Mother,  a  primitive  Arcadian 
earth-goddess  and  protectress  of  wild  animals  ;  her  true  affinity  is  with 
the  Oriental  Cybele  or  Magna  Mater,  who  sometimes  takes  her  place  at 
a  later  period.  Kore-Perscphone  is  a  foreign  and  a  different  conception, 
brought  from  Eleusis  and  acclimatised  at  a  late  period  in  Arcadia. 
Fortunately,  Pausanias  has  preserved  for  us  a  notice  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Eleusinian  cult,-  for  he  relates  in  his  account  of  Megalopolis  that  there 
was  a  building  containing  statues  of  Callignotus,  Mentas,  Sosigenes,  and 
Polus.  '  These  men  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  mysteries  of  the  Great 
Goddesses  into  Megalopolis,  and  the  ceremonies  are  an  imitation  of  those 
at  Eleusis.'  It  is  noticeable  that  adjacent  to  the  temple  of  the  Great 
Goddesses  was  an  older  sanctuary  of  the  Maid,^  with  an  image  eight  feet 
high  and  a  pedestal  always  covered  with  ribbons.  Men  might  enter  it  on 
one  day  only,  in  the  year.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  old  sanctuary  we 
must  recognise  the  original  home  of  the  Mistress  or  Maid,  the  early 
Arcadian  nature-goddess  primarily  devoted  to  women,  and  that  in  the 
great  temple  adorned  by  Damophon  we  find  the  later  Eleusinian  couple, 
colossal  and  magnificent  as  befits  the  new  and  victorious  cult  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  very  probable,  as  M.  Berard  *  has  suggested,  that  the  original  cults 
of  Megalopolis  were  those  brought  in  straight  from  the  villages,  and  that 
perhaps  the  old  sanctuary  of  the    Maid    was   the   very   one   which   was 

'  Cf.  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegotiiena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp.  271  foil. 
-  I'aus.  viii.  31.  7-         ^  Paus.  viii.  31.  5.         *  Les  Culles  Arcadiens,  p.  91. 
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substituted  for  the  abandoned  shrine  of  Lycosura.  Only  pratlually  were 
the  separate  s)'stcins  rcjilaccd  by  universal  Mc^alopolitan  cults  ;  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Soter  dates  from  the  outset,  C'ephisodotus  and  Xeno[)hon 
made  the  temple  statues,  and  the  j^od  became  the  embhin  of  the  Arcadian 
LeaLjuc,  but  the  f^oddesses  of  ICIeusis  were  a  later  importation. 

Of  three  u(  the  men  who  introduced  the  cult  we  know  nothing  else,  but 
by  great  good  fortune  the  name  of  one  of  them,  Sosigcnes,  occurs  on 
an  inscription  '  fcnind  by  the  liritish  excavators  at  Megalopolis,  as  father  of 
one  of  the  da))uoHrgoi.  This  inscription  is  dated  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  n.C,  Sosigenes,'^  though  a  common  name  in  Athens,  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  Tcloponnese  :  under  these  circumstances  we  need 
find  no  tlitTicult)'  in  supjjosing  that  Sosigcnes  was  an  Athenian  or 
Eieusinian  who  migrated  to  Megalopolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  helped  to  introduce  the  new  cult. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Eieusinian  idea  would  pre\ail  in  Megalopolis 
before  it  spread  to  Lycosura.  Damophon  was  probably  already  engaged 
in  his  work  at  the  larger  town  when  the  newl)'  enfranchised  Lycosurians 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  his  skill.  At  L>cosura  we  find  an 
addition  to  the  dual  goddesses  in  the  shape  of  two  smaller  attendant  figures, 
whose  connexion  with  the  cult  of  the  Great  Goddesses  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  seems  probable  that  we  must  account  for  the 
Artemis  and  the  Anytus  by  supposing  that  some  elements  of  the  earlier 
Mistress-worship  were  incorporated  in  the  later  cult.  In  Aitcmis  the 
huntress,  with  quiver  and  dog,  we  see  an  admixture  of  an  older  chthonic 
deity  with  snakes  and  torch  ;  all  sides  of  the  Mistress.  Worvia  6i)puii>,  arc 
not  represented  in  the  Eieusinian  couple,  and  here,  as  it  seeins  to  me,  we 
find  a  chthonic  huntress  Artemis  introduced  to  make  good  the  deficiency.^ 
The  meaning  of  Anytus  is  more  difficult  to  e.xplain  ;  Pausanias's  story,  that 
he  was  a  foster-father  to  the  goddess,  is  unparalleled  elsewhere  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  probably  the  story  was  invented  by  the  local  priests  to  explain 
a  myth  they  could  no  longer  understand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  .\n\tus 
represents  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  all  in  this  shrine  on  the  hill  of  Lycosura, 
some  forgotten  hero  whose  worship  came  to  be  incorporated  in  that  of  the 
Mistress.     Similar   instances   are   not  unknown,  and    there    is    the    classic 

'   Extavatioiis  at  Mt\qalopolis,  Inscriplion.s,  viii.  B  pp.    130   133. 

^  Cf.  I'ape-Henselcr,   Worterbitch  der  Griecli.  Ei^eunatitcii. 

'  S.  Wide  (Lakonisihe  A'ulte,  p.   Ill,  nole  2)  suggests  that  the  .\rtemis  is  .\rtemis  Ilegcmone. 
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example  of  Diana  and  Virbius  at  Aricia.  We  find  the  hero  still  surviving 
as  a  make-weight  to  the  Artemis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eleusinian  group, 
and  an  aetiological  myth  invented  to  account  for  his  presence. 

If  this  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  Eleusinian  cult  in  Megalopolis  and 
Lycosura,  and  the  identity  of  the  Sosigenes  on  the  inscription  with  the 
Sosigenes  who  introduced  it,  be  accepted,  we  have  further  strong  evidence 
for  assigning  the  career  of  Damophon  to  the  first  part  of  the  second 
century. 

§  4. — Epigraphical  Evidence. 

The  inscriptions  found  in  the  shrine  of  Despoina  at  Lj'cosura 
have  been  published  with  great  care  by  Leonardos  in  the  'E^j^^tept? 
'ApxatoXoyiKTj,^  but  until  Miss  Thallon's  recent  article  they  had  not  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  dating  the  temple  ;  they  form  a  series  of  which 
the  earliest  are  the  dedications  to  Lydiadas  and  Philopoemen,  while  later 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  imperial  epoch.  Were  another  argument  needed 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  Roman  origin  for  the  sanctuary,  it 
would  rest  upon  this  series  of  dedications,  which  starts  from  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  B.C. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  these  inscriptions  in  detail,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dedication  ^  to  Lydiadas,  and  another  that  will  be  men- 
tioned later.  If  the  Lydiadas  of  the  dedication  were  the  tyrant  of  that 
name,  we  should  have  to  date  the  inscription  about  230  B.C.,  thus  throwing 
back  the  construction  of  the  sanctuary  many  years  before  the  date 
suggested.  Miss  Thallon,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  is  inclined 
to  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  stone,  on  which  there  is  no  mention 
of  Despoina  or  Lycosura,  was  brought  from  Megalopolis  to  Lycosura  ; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  such  an  explanation.  There  were  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Lydiadas  in  the  history  of  Megalopolis — one  the 
tyrant,  and  the  other  an  ambassador  who  was  sent  to  Rome  in  179  B.C. 
The  forms  of  letters,  which  include  an  A  with  curved  bar,^  are  more  easily 
paralleled  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  than  in  230,  which 
seems  too  early  for  the  change ;  the  inscription  must  belong  to  the 
ambassador  not  to  the  tyrant 

'  'E*.  'Apx-  1895,  p.  263;  1896,  pp.  lOI,  217 ;  1898,  p.  249. 

2  'E<p.  'Apx-   1895,  p.  263. 

'  Cf.  Locwy,  Inuhriflen  Crttck.  Bildhauer,  p.  192,  No.  272. 
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The  earliest  inscription,  then,  is  the  dedication  by  the  family '  of 
Philopocmcn,  and  this  ^ivcs  us  as  a  starting  point  for  the  series,  about  180 
or  190  H.C.  The  importance  of  this  inscription  for  the  dating  of  the 
temple  is  obvious. 

The  Stoa  which  stood  in  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary  contained  four 
reliefs,-  which  are  connected  with  the  epoch  of  I'olybius,  since  he  appears 
on  one  of  them  ;  in  tlie  same  Stoa  there  was  a  tablet  of  which 
Pausanias  says,  irivaKiou  eari  yeypufifjievov,  exov  to,  e'v  riju  TcXeTrji/. 
Fraser^  understood  this  as  a  picture,  but  although  the  word  ttivuklov  is 
used  as  a  tablet  for  painting  on,  by  Thcophrastus  *  and  Lucian,'  its  regular 
use  is  a  tablet  for  writing  on  ;  thus  Aristophanes'^  uses  it  in  'f/ic  Wasps 
for  a  juryman's  tablet,  and  Aristotle,"  Aristophanes,**  and  Demosthenes^ 
all  use  it  for  the  slabs  on  which  laws  and  public  documents  were 
inscribed.  Pausanias's  phrase  is  most  naturally  understood  as  meaning 
an  inscription  containin_.;  the  usages  and  laws  of  the  sanctuary.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cavvadias  and 
Leonardos  are  justified  in  identifying  the  t'epo?  i^o/to?  inscription  ^"  found 
at  Lycosura,  as  part  of  the  tablet  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  This 
inscription  can  be  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  M.c,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the 
temple  would  be  nearly  contemporary  with  its  erection  ;  its  letter  forms 
seem  contemporary  with  the  L)diadas  inscription. 

Put  there  is  other  and  more  decisive  epigraphical  evidence  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Three  inscriptions  that  arc  known  to  us  at  present 
bear  the  name  of,  or  seem  to  be  connected  with,  a  Damophon  who  is 
probably  the  sculptor  of  Messene. 

The  first  of  these,  found  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Messene  near  the 
stadium,  is  on  the  upper  part  of  a  base  of  grey  marble  ;  the  left  foot  and 
other  parts  of  the  statue  which  stood  on  the  base  were  found  with  it,  but  have 
since  disappeared.  The  inscription  is  shown  in  facsuTjile  in  Pig.  8,  it  has 
been   published  already  by  Wiliielin  "   and   .Miss   Thallon,'-  and  there  arc 

'  'Z<p.  '^^>x■  '895,  p.  270.  -  I'aus.  viii.  37.  2. 

••  Bui  cf.  Pausanias,  iv.  p.  371,  where  he  retracts  this  view. 

■•  H.P.  3.  9.  7.  *  Imagines,  17. 

«    Wasps,  167.  '   lUitiiS,  2.  8.  5. 

■•  Bird',  450.  '  )).  96  fin.  and  99S,  4. 

'*  'E<f>.    Apx-   '898,  p.  249.      Cavvadi.is,  Fouilles  iie.Ly<osttrti,  i.  p.   13.  nule. 

"   Athtii.  Milt.  .\vi.  1891,  p.  355.  '-   Op.  (it.  p.  314. 
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practically  no  data  for  certain  restoration.  A  smaller  fragment  from  the 
same  base  which  runs 

Z  AAM 

HNOZ      AAMC 
TOYTF 

need  not  be  taken  into  calculation,  as  the  lines  are  not  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  the  letters  are  cut  much  more  carelessly  and  lightl\-  ;  it  is  a 
later  addition.  The  inscription  informs  us,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  erected 
by  a  son  of  one  Damophon,  whose  name  ended  in  AOZ.  In  1.  2  we  can 
probably   restore   with   safety   ATAAMATAS;  the  last  letter  is  certainly 

vorAAHo4>aN7 
rAAM  A     \.X  AF 

ikaitaittoae:  i 

Fig.  8.  — iNSCKii'TinN  from  Messe.ne. 

a  r.     The  initial  |  of  1.  3  must  be  the  last  letter  of  the  name  of  the  god  or 
goddess    to    whom    the    dedication    is  offered  ;    we   may  perhaps   restore 
ANEOHKE  at  the   end.     Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  son's  name  is 
ZENOcblAOZ,  we  thus  get  lines  containing  about  26  letters. 
A  possible  restoration  might  be 

^ev6(f)i\]o<;^  Aafio(f>a)UT[o<;  M.€(T(rdvi-- 
09  TO  d]ya\/jLa  [raj?  ' Ay[poTepa<; '^ 
'ApTe'//<8]t  Kul  Tat  TToXei  [dveOr]K€' 

From  the  character  of  the  letters  Wilhelm  dated  the  inscription 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  To  find  the  name  of  Damophon 
as  the  father  of  a  Mcssenian  living  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century, 

■  Cf.  following  inscription.  -  Cf.  following  inscription. 

•'  For  this  restoration  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tod.      As  an  alternative  to  'Ayporipas  lie  suggests 
'\yfft.6yai,  cf.  S.  Wide,  Lakoitiahc  Kit  lie,  pp.  110-I12. 


DaMOF'IIOX   ()!•    Mkssene. 
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is  very  stronfj  evidence  for  connectinf^  it  with  the  sculptor,  if  we  have 
other  evidence  that  the  sculptor's  career  lay  in  the  first  half  of  the  saino 
centurs-. 

.£Ko4>  I  A  o  ^  Z\/\i 

HiojN(/<innAKAHHo4>i^i 

:rPo2:MATE:PAANE0Hi<^AH  0t 

Kkj.  9.  — Inscription  from  Lvcoslka. 
The  second  inscription  is  on  a  round  base  from  the  temple  of  Lycosura, 
antl  has  been  published  by  Leonardos  ; '  it  is  shown  in  I-'iL;.  9  in  facsimile. 
The  last  sign  of  1.  i  must  be  part  of  r,  H,  I,  K,  M,  N,  n,  f>r  P:  the  onlv 
two  that  are  likely  to  make  proper  names  are  M  or  |,  and  the  ai)o\  is  more 
like  that  of  a  M.  Leonardos  states  that  the  first  sign  of  the  second  line  v 
is  probably  part  of  a  K,  and  cannot  be  a  N,  but  a  comparison  of  the  other 
N  -s  and  k's  will  show  that  the  K's  arc  formed  (.[uite  differentl\',  while  the 
N'-"^  arc  formed  in  just  this  curious  wa)-.  The  plural  ANEGHKAN  shows 
that  there  were  two  dedicators  ;  the  fir.^t  line  aiul  half  the  second  consist 
of  their  names,  that  of  their  father,  almost  certainly  beginning  with 
A  AM,  and  their  nationality  ending  in  -NIOI  ;  the  most  natural  suggestions 
are  ZlKYnNlOl  <>r  MEZZANIOI  ;  tbc  shrine  of  Dcspoina  is,  however,  so 
primariU' local,  that  Mcssenians  are  far  inorc  likely  than  distant  Sik)-onians. 
Lconardos's  restoration  AAMYAAOY  is  too  short,  if  we  adopt  his  practical!)- 
certain  restoration  of  the  last  two  lines,  while  AAMO(|)nNTOZ  provides 
just  the  right  number  of  letters.  We  ha\c  alread\'  had  evidence  for  a  son 
of  Damojjhon  with  a  name  ending  in  AOZ,  <'^nd  that  fact,  together  witli  the 
nationality  and  the  well-known  connexion  of  Datno[.)hon  with  L\ci)sura. 
seems  quite  sufficient  authorit)'  for  this  important  restoration,"  which  gives 
us  four  generations  of  the  family  of  Damophon. 

Dcmophon 

I 
Nikippa 

I 
Damophon 

I 

'   'E<^.  'Apx-    1896,  p.   117. 

-'  The  e\i>ti.nci:  of  two  sculptors,  Xcnophilos  and  .*^irntnn  of  .Xrjjos  is  .iiii<;ic<l  !•>  voinl 
inscription^  of  ihc  niidille  of  the  sccoml  ccninry,  hul  tl'i-y  .dw.ivs  ^jj^n  iIiciiim-Ivcs  A^ttoi,  .iml 
so  \vc  are  unable  to  conjecture  :i  connexion. 
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The  name  of  the  grandfather  Demophon  is  further  evidence,  since  the 
Greek  custom  of  giving  children  their  grandfather's  name  is  well  attested. 
We  are  to  suppose  that  the  grandfather  came  from  a  district  where  Doric 
was  not  the  current  dialect,  and  so  preserved  the  form  Demophon. 

The  letter  forms  of  this  inscription,  though  differing  in  some  details 
from  those  of  Fig.  8,  are  not  necessarily  later ;  they  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  thus  we  again  have  evidence  of  Damophon's  career 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

The  restored  inscription  will  run — 

6  Setva  Kol  B>]ev6<j>t\o<i  Aa[/i.o0«wi;TO9 
Mecro-ttz/Jtoi  ^iKLinrav  Ar)fio(f>(o[vTo<i  rav 
Tov  7ra]T/309  fiarepa  dvedrjKav  0e[at9. 

The   last  inscription,^  shown  in  facsimile  in  Fig.  lO,  is  of  even  greater 

nor  El  AAMiAt<|>AAE:im 

Fig.  io. — Inscription  from  Megalopolis. 

importance.  It  is  engraved  on  the  cross-bar  of  a  trident  which  decorates 
the  front  of  the  fragment  of  a  herm  of  Poseidon  in  the  museum  of 
Megalopolis,  shown  in  Fig.  1 1,  and  is  a  dedication  by  Damophon  to  Poseidon 
Asphaleios.  The  letter  forms  ^  point  undoubtedly  to  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  Damophon  appears  as  the  dedicator,  not  the  maker,  of 
the  statue,  although  he  is,  of  course,  likely  to  have  made  it  also.  The  form 
ANE0HKEN  instead  of  EflOIHZEN  is  rare,  but  instances^  of  it  can  be 
quoted  ;  the  form  implies  at  any  rate  that  the  statue  was  presented  by 
Damophon,  perhaps  as  a  thank-offering  on  the  conclusion  of  his  work  at 
Megalopolis.     Poseidon  Asphaleios'*  is  probably  to  be  regarded  primarily 

^  Published  in/.If.S.  xiii.  1893,  p.  337. 

■■^  Note  the  A  with  angular  cross-bar,  and  TT  w  ith  legs  of  equal  length,  pointing  to  the  second 
century,  while  the  O  with  central  dot,  the  E.  and  the  ^  with  divergent  bars  show  that  it  is 
decidedly  older  than  the  other  two  inscriptions,  and  must  fall  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

^  Cf.  Locwy,  /.G.B.  p.  369,  No.  540;  p.  370,  No.  541  ;  p.  374,  No.  547. 

■•  Cf.  yitilhi' s  //a>id6i(c/i,v.  2,  1157,  1158.     S.  Wide,  Lakonische  Kulte,  p.  35. 
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as  a  god  of  earthquakes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  winter^  of 
183  there  was  an  earth(juakc  which  affected  Sicily  and  Aetolia  seriously, 
though  we  have  no  mention  of  the  rcloponncsc. 

With  regard  to  this  herin,  wc  must  also  take  into  account  the 
following  statement  in  Pausanias:'-  'Within  the  enclosure  of  the  goddesses 
there  are  also  the  following  images,  all  of  square  shape  :  Hermes,  surnamcd 
Leader,  Apollo,  Athena,  I^oseidon,  also  the  Sun  with  the  surname  of 
Saviour,  and  Heracles.'  The  inscribed  hcrm  was  found  onl>'  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  probable  situation  of  the  temple  of  the  Great  Goddesses,  and 


pi 


i 


Fig.  II.— Part  ok  iNscKiBtb  IIlrm  kr>...m  Megalopolis. 

is  small  enough  to  be  easily  portable ;  there  is  thus  every  reason  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  herm  of  Poseidon  mentioned  by  Tausanias.  It  was  in 
the  temple  of  the  Great  Goddesses  that  all  the  other  works  of  Damophon 
were  set  up,  and  thus  it  was  natur.d  for  him  to  cffer  his  votive  hcrm  in 
the  same  sanctuary. 

But  of  course  the  primary  fact  of  importance  about  this  inscription  is 
that  it  gives  us  a  date  for  Damophon  entirely  conformable,  not  only  with 
the  two  other  inscriptions,  but  also  with  all  the  evidence  we  have  collected 
as  to  his  career.     The  Damophon  of  the  inscriptions  can  be  no  other  than 

'  Julius  Schmidt  in  DefTner's  Archtv.  fur  Afiltel-u.  N<n;r.  Phil.  i.  1.  p.   108. 
^  Pmus.  viii.  31.  7. 
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the  sculptor  ;  it  would  be  an  unthinkable  coincidence  that  another 
Messenian  of  the  same  name  should  occur  on  inscriptions,  precisely  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  same  sanctuaries  in  those  towns,  that  are  connected  with 
the  sculptor;  and  when  all  the  historical  evidence  points  to  the  sculptor 
having  lived  exactly  at  the  period  indicated  by  the  inscriptions,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  refuge  from  the  conclusion  that  Damophon  of 
Messene  lived  and  worked  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  li.C. 

Guy  Dickins. 
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I\  November  and  December  1906  I  travelled  in  ihc  sf)iith  of  Italy 
in  order  to  examine  Messapian  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions,  believed 
by  Mommsen  to  beloni;  to  the  first  and  second  centuries  h.c,  have  been 
rather  neglected  of  late,  but  rumours'  of  forgeries,  accepted  and  pubh'shed 
with  too  little  criticism,  made  some  investigation  desirable.  Ten  )-ears  ago 
Sig.  l^artolomco  Nogara '  ascertained  the  number  of  these  inscriptions 
then  known  to  exist,  but  without,  I  think,  an\-  detailed  criticism  of 
them.  I  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  nn-  enquiries,  which  were  directed 
to  everyone  Iikcl\-  to  be  interested  in  such  matters,  covered  the  whole 
ground,  so  that  I  believe  that  I  saw  all  still  extant/'  Of  course  other 
inscriptions,  of  which  nothing  has  jet  been  heard,  ma\-  have  been  fouml 
latel}'  in  country  places,  but  in\-  time,  unfortunately,  was  too  limited 
to  allow  of  mj'  searching  through  ever)-  village  in  that  crowdetl  district, 
though  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  light  on  some  as  j-et  unpublisiied,  and 
not  widcl)-  known. 

Of  those  hitherto  published,  especial!)-  of  those  contained  in  Fabrctti's 
work,*  the  greater  number  have  disappeared  m>-stcriously.  Man\-  were 
published  in  the  first  instance  mercl)-  from  copies,  and  to-da)'  there  exist 
less  than  fort>-  ;  the  tcjtal  number  of  existing  inscriptions  is  just  o\er  one 
hundred.        For    reasons    given    below     I    cannot    be    absolute!)-    precipe 

'  Cf.  F.  Riihl,  Bc-.Knbergfrs  Iicitrtx;^cr,  vol.  1 4,  p.  J07  ;  Viol.n,  Notiiit  ihi;/i  Snivi,  lS.*>4. 
p.  128. 

'  Nogara,  Amiuaiio  dclla  r.  Actaili-mia  SiiiiiliJico£.eHtiari,t  di  Milarii\  1895  6. 

••  With  the  exception  of  some  vases  published  !>>•  Mayer,  A'.-w.  Miff.  xii.  208.  Tin  >c  n••^^'.  m  1 
do  not  require  further  criticism. 

*  F;il)retti,  d^rpus  Imaiplioiuiiii  llAlicurunt,  Sujipl.  I  .ind  III,  iS67-7^' 
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as  to  the  total,  but  I  saw,  and  was  able  to  form  some  judgment  of  eighty- 
eight. 

As  to  the  genuineness  or  the  reverse  of  individual  inscriptions,  I  can 
but  give  my  personal  opinion,  drawn  from  their  condition,  the  lettering,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  These  may  be  such  as 
to  inspire  confidence,  (a)  An  inscription,  for  instance,  in  the  possession  of 
a  man  who  is  no  collector  and  regards  it  as  a  curiosity  found  on  his 
own  land,  carries  its  own  guarantee,  which  is  not  the  case,  where  (d) 
the  inscription  has  been  bought  by  a  rich,  enthusiastic,  and  wholly 
uncritical  collector,  nor  entirely  so,  when  (c)  the  inscription  lies  in 
a  Museum  to  which  it  may  have  been  presented  by  such  a  collector. 

The  condition  of  the  stone,  or  bronze,  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
available.  The  material  of  almost  all  is  the  Lecce  limestone,  which 
is  very  soft  and  weathers  easily,  so  that  unweathered  inscriptions  are 
rather  suspect.  One  or  two  conspicuously  unworn  write  their  own 
condemnation.  Inscriptions  in  class  (a)  are  naturally  valuable,  as  standards 
with  which  others  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  may  be  compared  ; 
the  greater  number  seem  to  be  Grave-inscriptions,  and  are  of  course  short. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  stone  to  be  crowned  by  a  cornice  sometimes 
showing  traces  of  red  and  blue  paint,  while  traces  of  red  in  the  actual 
letters  are  not  infrequent. 

This  table  gives  a  brief  schedule  of  my  results  : — 


Forged    .... 

Published 

Unpublished 

8 

21 

Doubtful  .... 

o 

2 

Genuine  .... 

22 

35 

In  the  following  account  of  the  inscriptions  which  I  examined, 
arranged  according  to  the  places  where  they  now  are,  F.,  F.P.,  F.T., 
stand  for  Fabretti,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Italicarum,  and  the  supplements 
I.  and  III.  to  that  work.  V.  stands  for  those  published  by  Professor 
Viola.  Unless  a  note  is  made  to  the  contrary  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
material  is  the  Lecce  limestone  and  that  the  inscription  is  genuine. 
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Ok  I  A. 

In  the  Biblioteca  Communale  two  published,'  and  one  unpublished 
inscription  (Fig.  i,  No.  i). 


i        PAATopyO^^ft  OXXIHI 


S. 


OL. 

EYHOI  />  A 

k. 

>%«vl|A/A^ 

^. 

YoOn  A3 

i. 

H  1  KG  B  ^vo 

C. 

CVh  eiAA 

if- 

«««»vH»-»AA 

dL. 

KAIA 

<, 

Yo  o«»'A^^ 

e. 

KAIA 
Ma 

e. 

lOS  3 

r 

Yoqa 
11A4»J3  • 

Fig.   I. 


F.  2981  is  all  in  one  line  (not  two  as  published)  and  fails  to  the  right. 

The  inscription  published  in  the  Notizie  is  in  a  sunk  line,  is  complete 
and  shows  traces  of  red  paint.  Above  is  a  projecting  cornice,  stuccoed 
and  painted  in  lines  of  red  and  blue. 

The  third  inscription  (Fig.  i,  No.  i)  is  on  a  stone  measuring  105  m 
X  "Sm.  X  "3  m.  with  a  rectangular  socket  06  m.  deep  at  either  end.  The 
inscription  is  complete  and  is  about  "9  m.  long. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oria  inscriptions  on  bronze  are  being 
forged  to-day.  Twelve  of  these  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  Sig.  Carissimo 
at  Oria,  and  one  belonging  to  Sig.  Carlo  Arno  at  Manduria.  Two  of  these 
are  reproduced  (Fig.  5,  Nos.  22,  23).  No.  22  is  on  a  pyxis  (the  lower  line 
is  on  the  lid) ;  the  rest  are  all  rectangular  bronze  plates  with  rounded 
holes  at  the  corners,  sometimes  decorated  with  reliefs,  e.g.  an  eagle  between 
serpents,  and   a  head  above  an  acanthus  leaf     The  bronze  of  all,  though 

*  (l)  F.  2981,  (2)  Notitie  dfgli  ScavL,  1881,  p.  249. 
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showing  a  green  patina,  is  certainly  new,  and  the  lettering  also  is  decidedly 
dubious.  No.  23  (that  possessed  by  Sig.  Arno)  is  characteristic,  and 
shows  two  forms  of  a,  two  of  o,  and  four  of  a  ;  some  letters,  also,  are 
upside  down,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  letters  arranged  retrograde  without 
reason.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  inscription  on  bronze  coming 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oria  should  be  condemned,  until  it  is  proved 
to  be  genuine.  Whatever  inscriptions  may  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Bishop's  palace  at  Oria  have  disappeared. 

Ceglie   MESSAPICA. 

In  the  possession  of  Dr.  Luigi  La  Gamba  I  saw  twelve  lead  sling 
bullets  with  letters  in  relief  (Fig.  i,  No.  5).  They  are  oval,  about  "04  m.  long, 
show  the  joins  of  the  mould,^  and  are  found  frequently  in  the  earth  round 
Ceglie.  I  am  certain  that  these  bullets  are  not  forgeries,  but  I  am  not 
so  certain  of  their  Messapian  nature,  for  the  Y  and  four-stroked  Z  do  not 
generally  appear.  Dr.  La  Gamba  also  possesses  three  unpublished 
inscriptions  (Fig.  i,  Nos.  2,  3,  4). 

No.  2.  The  stone  measures  ro5  m.  x  "4  m.  x  '15  m.  and  has  a  slightly 
raised  cornice.  The  inscription  (which  has  no  break  between  the  words)  is 
about  9  m.  long  and  is  complete. 

No.  3.  Found  on  Dr.  La  Gamba's  estate  at  Monte  Vicoli  in  August, 
1906.  This  inscription  runs  along  a  piece  of  cornice  measuring  "23  m.  x  '2 1  m. 
and  is  circ.  ■13  m.  long.     It  is  broken  to  the  left. 

No.  4.  On  a  stone^measuring  *2  m.  x  'iS  m.  x  "i  m.  The  inscription  is 
about  •12  m  long  and  is  broken  to  the  right. 

The  inscription  shown  in  Fig.  i,  No.  6  is  in  the  possession  of 
Sig.  Rocco  Andelmi.  It  shows  traces  of  red  in  the  letters,  is  complete,  and 
is  '3  m.  long.     The  stone  measures  105  m.  x  "14  m.  X  "15  m. 

Brindisi. 

In  the  house  of  Sig.  Giuseppe  Nervegna  I  saw  five  published 
inscriptions.'-      (i),  on    bronze,  is  undoubtedly  genuine   and    is   in   strong 

■  One  such  with  the  same  inscription  as  (a),  (< ),  and  (y),  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  Sig. 
Carissimo  at  Oria. 

-  (I),  (2),  V.  Giornale  degli  Scavi  di  roinpei,  1878,  vol.4,  p.  70  ;  (3),  {4),  (5),  V.  Nolizie  degli 
Scavi,  1884,  p.  128,  §  XXV.  a,  l>,  c. 
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contrast  to  the  Oria  br0n7.cs.  (j  ,  3),  (4),  (5)  call  for  no  rcniark.  Sijj. 
Nervcgna  showed  me  also  two  unpublished  inscriptions.  One  (I'ii,'.  5,  No.  t,2, 
is  incited  round  a  piece  of  potter)-,  prtjb.ihiy  the  knob-handle  of  some  lar"c 
lid.  It  is  incised  throu^'h  the  sepia  paint  after  baking,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  ijenuine,  thouq;h  Si;^.  Ncrvcgna  himself  expressed  some  doubt  ;  it  was 
found  in  Ikindisi  'some  time  ago.'  The  other  is  on  a  bronze  lamp  (Fior.  3, 
No.  24  .  Ihc  bronze  I  believe  to  be  new,  and  the  inscription,  conscc|Ucntl\-, 
though  in  itself  plausible,  to  be  a  forgers-.  The  lamp  probably  comes  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Oria  bronzes,  and  was  '  found  '  three  xears  a"o. 
The  vase  published  by  Lcnormant,'  Sig.  Nervegna  did  not  show  me,  but 
no  further  opinion  is  needed. 

In  the  Hrindisi  Museum  (formerlv  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  al 
Scpolcro)  is  a  published  inscription. - 

Lecce. 

In  the  Musc(j  Provincialc  there  are  ten  published  inscriptions.  Of  these 
V.r.  541,  F.r.  555  (two  inscriptions  really/'  and  V.V.  5.^2  are  certainly 
forgeries.      They  arc,  however,  luckily  quite  short  and  of  no   iinjjortancc. 

F   -y   ^^/i     '  '^'"  inclined  to  think  genuine  ;   the  two  forms  of  A   arc  the 

only  suspicious  detail. 

There  arc  also  five  unpublished  inscriptions  (Fig.  i,  Nos.  7,  8,  Fjcr.  2, 
Nos,  9,  10,  II;. 

No.  7.  The  inscription,  which  comes  from  Rugge,  is  painted  on  stucco 
on  a  stone  measuring  -72  m.  x  17  m.  x  circ.  -i.S  m.  To  the  right  is  a 
painted  snake.  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  it,  because  of  the  shape  of  the  ^ 
and  because  the  letters  look  late,  yet  arc  retrograde.  In  favour  of  its 
genuineness  is  the  fact  that  it  is  painted  not  incised,  whereas  the  only 
other  known  painted  examples  are  1*".  533,  and  I-\T.  459.  The  len-'th  of 
the  inscription  is  about  4  m.  It  is  protected  by  talc,  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  see  if  the  inscription  is  complete,  or  if  more  letters,  for  which  there  is 
room,  have  faded. 

'  Lcnorniant,  Gazette  Art/u'ologii/iit-,  1881-2,  y.  loS. 
-  V.  Notizie  tiegii  Scavi,  1884,  y>.  117. 

>  P.P.    560,   F.P.   535.   f:T.*^478)'  ^-''-   54'.   K  I'-    555.    '--I'.   54-^.   FT-    461.    F.T.  447: 
\'.  AVZ/r/t-  aeg/i  Scavi,  18S4,  §  .\xix.  o  and  /. 
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/OAX  A."^x^  AT  A2  r>V»H  A>M«iiyiHl//li/V  I// 1// 
y.      0  0  I 

Pi^^  or lAi^i^ 

to.      PAAToRAS  PAAETAo 

XAIAAONA 
IS..       ^  5  N  0  A  A  I  H  I 


IS. 


Fig.  2. 


No.  8.  This  also  comes  from  Rugge  and  is  about  "5  m.  long.  The 
stone  measures  .yj  m.  x  2  m.  x  'i  i  m. 

Xo.  9.  Of  uncertain  origin.  The  stone  is  irregular,  measuring  roughly 
•46  m.x35  m.  X18  m.  The  upper  line  is  "27  m.  long  ;  about  the  lower 
line  I  am  not  quite  certain,  it  seems  to  have  been  added  later.  The  stone 
is  not  much  weathered. 

No.  10.     Of  uncertain  origin.     Length  circ.  -45  m. 

No.  II.  Of  uncertain  origin.  Length  •25  m.  This  inscription  is  queer^ 
so  queer  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  forgery.  The  stone,  which  measures 
•3  m.  X  26  m.  X  17  m.,  has  a  narrow  trough  along  the  upper  edge,  and  is 
squared  so  that  the  inscription  seems  complete. 

I  ascertained  ^  that  hine  inscriptions  which  were  in  the  Museum,  had 
been  recognised  as  forgeries  by  the  Museum  authorities  and  destroyed. 
These  were  F.P.  524,  525,  544,  546,  547,  559,  and  F.T.  448,  449,  479. 

*  Cf.  Nogara,  op.  cit.     The  two  vase?  published  by  Leoormant,  Gazette  Arch^ologique,  1881-2,. 
p.  104,  I  (lid  not  see. 
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Aknesano. 


In  the  villa  Sant'  Antonio  bclon^inj^  to  Sig.  Dc  Simone  there  are, 
I  think,  between  thirty  and  forty  inscriptions  collected  by  the  late 
Sig.  De  Simone.  They  are  built  into  an  outer  wall  and  arc  consequently  a 
good  deal  weathered,  afld  partly  hidden  by  creepers.  The  time  at  mj- 
disposal  also  was  short,  for  much  more  time  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
had  been  lost  in  reaching  the  villa,  and  I  could  not  trespass  further  on  the 
courtesy  of  Sig.  De  Simone,  so  that  I  was  able  to  consider  critically  only 
eighteen  inscriptions.  Those  which  I  could  neither  identify  nor  judge  are 
about  a  dozen. 

Of  the  eighteen,  ten  have  been  published.^  Of  these  F.T.  464,  466 
476,  477,  and  481  arc  forgeries.  Besides  these  there  are  unpublished 
seven  forgeries  (Fig.  5,  Nos.  25-31),  and  one  genuine  inscription  (Fig.  2. 
No.  12).  These  do  not  call  for  any  note  other  than  that  the  copies,  though 
correct,  are  not  absolutely  in  facsimile,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time  at 
my  disposal.  In  the  case  of  the  forgeries  the  lettering,  in  some  cases  the 
spacing  between  words,  and  the  general  crudity  of  their  appearance  com- 
bined to  leave  no  doubt. 

F.T.  459  and  471  I  could  not  see,  as  they  are  kept  locked  up  and 
Sig.  De  Simone  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  key.  Judging  from  the  shape 
of  the  letters  of  a  cut  facsimile  of  F.T.  459  I  should  think  that  this  painted 
inscription  was  genuine. 

Apparently  F.T.  468  is  the  only  published  inscription  possessed  by  the 
late  Sig.  De  Simone  which  I  did  not  examine  ;  those  therefore  which  I  was 
not  able  to  examine  must  all  be  unpublished.  The  general  impression 
which  I  received  was  that,  through  being  built  into  an  outer  wall  exposed 
to  the  weather,  even  the  most  reprobate  inscription  could  gain  an  air  (.A 
respectability;  but  since  out  of  eighteen  on  which  I  did  form  a  judgment 
twelve  in  my  opinion  are  forgeries,  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  suspect 
the  rest  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Sig.  De  Simone,  for  he  must  have  been 
utterly  uncritical.  Those,  not  his  own,  communicated  by  him  to  Fabretti 
must  fall  under  the  same  judgment. 

■  F.T.  466,  442,  443,  464,  476,  477,  481  ;  V.  Noliue  dtgli  Scavi,  1884,  §  xxv.  {(f)  end  {<) 
{((r)  =  F.  2974  bii\  ;  F.  2990-2  (a  better  copy  is  given  by  Castromediano  and  .Maggiulli,  Lt  isirizivm 
Mfssapiche  rcucolle,  5a). 
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MURO  Leccese. 

In  the  house  of  Sig.  Luigi  Maggiulli  I  saw  :  — 

Fig.  2,  No.  13.  An  inscription  on  a  base  surmounted  by  a  cornice  with 
a  macander.  The  length  of  the  inscription  is  about  39  m.,  but  the  stone  is 
rather  chipped  to  the  left,  so  that  one  letter  ma\^  be  missing  from  the  lower 
line.  I  was  a  little  doubtful,  for  the  lettering  more  resembles  that  on  the 
sham  bronzes  than  that  of  inscriptions  undoubtedly  genuine.  It  is  kept 
out  of  doors  in  a  court-jard,  so  that  its  weathered  appearance  does  not 
coimt  for  very  much :  \'ct  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  belie\'e  it 
genuine  ;  it  was  found  three  \ears  ago. 

Fig.  3,  No.  14.  Sig.  Maggiulli  also  [)ossesses  a  Doric  drum  with  sixteen 
flutings   (Ht.   •45    m.,   diam.  -21    m.).     The  stone  is  harder  than  the  Lecce 

/4. 


-^^ 


UrAc\<i]A^/^'^-^/j  ^^o 


n 


^  j^  ^  «  T  <E  I 


r/^,N 


•^  "•  os\  5 


'^^ 


Fig.  3. 
Stone,  and   on   one   side   are   traces    of  stucco    with    a    pink    tinge.     Four 
flutings   bear  the   inscriptions,  (rt')  being  on  the  same  as  (c)  but  to  the  left 
and  upside  down.      Lengths  : — 

(a)     -2}  m.     (It  may  be  broken  to  the  right.) 

(I?)       21  m.     complete. 

(r)      -oS  m. 

(d)  "04  m. 

(e)  •!  m. 
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•45 


\'asi  i:. 

In  tlic  jiosscssion  of  Antonio  Carliiccio  I  saw  the  two  dccnyccl 
inscriptions  shown  in  I'i'^'.  4.  Nos.  13.  i^>.  Iluy  were  utterly  unknown  and 
their  owner  h.ul  no  itlea  ih.il  the\- could  havi-  an\'  inteicst  ;  thus  the)'  hear  a 
better  ^aiarantcc  even  than  those  possessed  h>'  Dr  La  (iainba  or  Siij.  CoIosscj. 

No.  13.  This  is  on  one  cd;^c  of  a  flat  scone  circ.  4  in.  scjuare.  On  the 
upper  surface  is  a  cucular  depression.  The  inscription  runs  the  whole 
leni^th  of  the  ed^e,  but  is  complete,  unless  the  stf)ne  had  been  cut  down 
long  ago. 

No.  16.     This  is  on  the  underside  of  a  stone  used  in  roofing  a  hole   in 

the   farin-yard    wall.     The  inscription   is  broken  at  both  ends  and  is  alK)Ut 

•7  m.  long. 

Ca.stric-.nano  del  Capo. 

Fig.  4,  No.    17.     This  is  an   inscription   found  in  December  if;03.  and 
/S    O  X  X  O  .'■^«''«^  1^  O  ^^     I   /   /A     ' 


r"  A-^  5  /A  '' 


"  I  T^7/1^l(D/^A<j<D(Afl'VAlJ30l/3n 


/^l  TOO 


Fir..  4. 


published  by  Prof.  C.  Dc  Giorgi  '  who,  however,  was  not  furnished  with  an 
accurate  copy.     Length  of  the  inscription  -45  m. 

'    ])<:  V,\>ng\,  A'lun/e  S,o/^rh-  in  Wiirlo,  in    I'ahsio,  ,iti,i  in   Tiror.iaito  (Dillt  Rtvisia  Sr.^11.,1 


SaUtilina  .\nno  III.  N.I.). 
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Ugento. 

In  the  house  of  Sig.  Luigi  Colosso  I  saw  one  published  ^  and  two 
unpublished  inscriptions  (Fig.  4,  Nos.  18,  19).  Sig.  Colosso  told  me  that 
another  which  he  had  possessed  was  now  lost ;  I  expect  it  was  that  published 
with  the  first  b)'  Viola.  Though  I  could  not  see  it  I  place  the  fullest 
confidence  in  any  inscription  which  Prof.  Viola  has  published. 

No.  18.  This  was  found  quite  lately  near  Ugento.  The  face  of  the 
stone  had  a  raised  border.  The  inscription,  which  is  broken  to  the  left, 
measures  from  the  left  end  of  the  lower  line  to  the  right  end  of  the  upper 
line  '15  m. 

No.  19.  This  inscription,  which  measures  about  g  m.,  is  on  a  worked 
block  of  stone  with  a  base.  One  other  similar  long  side  and  two  shorter 
sides,  uninscribed,  were  also  found,  so  that  it  formed  part  of  an  elaborate 
tomb.  The  inscription,  which  is  out  of  doors,  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  ; 
to  the  right  .several  letters  must  be  missing  from  both  lines,  but  to 
the  left,  I  think,  not  more  than  one  is  missing  from  the  bottom  line. 
Above  is  a  slight  projection,  so  that  no  further  lines  are  gone.  Lower 
down,  where  both  ends  are  left,  the  stone  measures  about  i  3  m. 

Taranto. 

In  the  Museo  Provinciale  I  saw  the  two  inscriptions  .shown  in 
Fig.  5,  Nos.  20,  21.     Both  came  from  Manduria  five  years  ago. 

No.  20.  This  is  on  a  pillar  with  twenty  flat  faces,  length  127  m., 
diam.  '65  m. —  55  m.  The  inscription,  which  is  broken  to  the  right  at  the 
narrow  end  of  the  pillar,  measures  81  m. 

No.  21.  This  is  on  the  narrow  side  of  a  broken  block,  on  the  broad 
side  of  which  is  part  of  a  hollowed  circle  containing  sculpture  now 
indistinguishable.  The  inscription,  which  is  broken  to  the  left, 
measures  74  m. 

The  inscriptions  noted  by  Nogara  as  existing  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
at  Ostuni  in  the  Biblioteca  Communale,  and  at  Fasano  in  the  house 
of  Signora  La  Savio,  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

In    conclusion    I    wish    to    thank    for    their    kindness    and    courtesy 

'  V.  Nolizte  de^li  Scavi,  1884,  §  xxviii.  n. 


a/ 
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Prof.  Francesco  Ribezzo  at  Bcncvcnto,  who  is  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Messapian  inscriptions  cmbodyinfj  his  results  on  the  linguistic  problems 
which  they  present ;  Prof.  (Juagliati  and  Prof  Viola  at  Taranto,  Sig. 
Carissimo  at  Oria,  Sig.  Arno  at  Manduria,  Dr.  La  Gamba  at  ("eglic. 
Sig.   Calamo   at  Ostuni,    Sig.  Nervcgna  at   Hriiidisi,    Prcjf  1  )c  Giorgi    and 

■20 

AR0A$FARETI5 

T  ^ct  1  Me  JEA   y^-'j^^.  4i    noAAoIAlHI 

A'aaj  Kipi  TA5-SAAON0  "'^    rAciW 

H^lVA^OAAl/'ANA.  0'giA\/\S  J?    /AC    H\E'"""""'H 

^    /^.l-A-   ^  "     DA 

-<  vO  -•  '^ 

O  .  ^  Ar  f.t- 


Fig.  5. 


Sig.  De  Simone  at  Lecce,  Sig.  Maggiulli  at  Muro  Leccesc,  Sig.  Cagnazzo 
at  Patu  and  Sig.  Colosso  at  Ugento.  Without  their  help  and  generosity 
in  placing  their  collections  at  my  disposal  my  search  could  not  have 
carried  mc  far.  My  great  regret  is  that  so  many  inscriptions  have 
disappeared  beyond  the  range  of  any  evidence  but  that  which  philology  can 
bring  forward. 

J.    P.    DrouI'. 


L  2 
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LIST    OF    MESSAPIAN    INSCRIPTIONS    EXAMINED    IN    1906. 

PUI!LISIII:D  bv   I^'abketti. 

Number.  I 


F.  29.S1 

F.  2990-2 

F.  2974  bis,     (V.  Notizie  dcgli  Scavi, 

18.S4,  p.  129  c) 
P.P.  560 

F.I'-  535 
F.P.  541  * 

F.P.  555* 
F.P.  542  * 
F.T.  478  ) 
F.  2984  d  ) 
F.T.  447 
I'.T.  461 
F.T.  477  * 
F.T.  466* 
F.T.  481  * 
F.T.  443 
¥.T.  442 
F.T.  464  ♦ 
F.T.  476* 


Place. 

Oria.    Bibliotcca  Communalc. 
Arncsano.     Villa  Sant'  Antonio. 


Lccce.     Mu.sco  Provinciale. 


Arncsano.    Villa  Sant'Antonio. 


Forged. 


Published  by  Viola. 

Reference.  Place. 

Gioniale    degli    Scavi    di    Pompei,  Brindisi.      House  of  Sig.  Ncrvegna. 

1878,   vol.  4,  p.  70.       Two    (one 

bronze). 
Notizie   degli    Scavi,    18S4,    p.    128  „  „  „ 

(d)  Arncsano.     Villa  Sant'  Antonio 

(^X  (/)  Lccce.     Musco  Provinciale. 

(«)  Ugento.    Hou.sc  of  Sig.  Colosso 

Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1884,  p.  117.  Brindisi.    San  Giovanni  al  Scpolcro 
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riltLlSllKI)  orniKwisE. 

Kcjcrcncc.  I' hue. 

Xotizic  di-gli  Scavi,  18S1,  p.  249.  Oria.     Hiblioteca  Communale. 

l)c      Giorj^i,     Nuovc      Scopcrtc     in      Castrijjnano   del    Capo.        Tosscsscil 

Vcrito,  ill  I'n/csio  c  in  Tcrniziano,  h\  Si"^.  Ca<'^naz/.o 

I'l.  17. 


INSCUII'TIONS    UNrUlJLlSllKl). 

Reference.  i  Pl.iee. 

Onc(Fi^.  I,  No.  1)  Oria.      Hibliotcca  Cominiinale. 

Twelve  on  bronze*  e.g.  V'vg.  5.  Xo.  22       Oria.      I  n  the  house  of  Sii;.Caris.simo. 

One  on  a  lead  bullet 

"  "  >•  II 

Manduria.        in    the    house    of   Sii,'. 

Arno. 


One  on  bronze*  (Fig.  5,  No.  23) 
Twelve  on  leatl  bullets  T'^ig.  I,  No.  5) 
Three  (Fii;.  i,  Nos.  2,  3,  4) 
One  (  Fii(.  i ,  No.  G) 


CctTlie.       In    tiic   house    of    Dr.    La 

Gamba. 
Ceglie.       In    the    house    of   Dr.    I. a 

Gainba. 
Ceglie.       In  the  house  of  Sig.  Kocc(» 
Andehni. 
One  on  a   piece  of   pottery  (Fig.  5,      Brinili.-.i.        In    the     house    of    Sig. 

No.  32)  Ncrvegna. 

One    on    a   bron/.e    lamp*    (I'^'g.    5,      Hrindisi.        In     tlie    liou.se    of    .sig. 

No.  24,  Nervegna. 

l-^ive  (one  doubtful)   (Figs,  i   and  2,      Lecce.      Museo  I'rovinciale. 

Nos.  7-1 1 ) 
One  fFig.  2,  No.  12)  Arncsano.      \'illa  Sanl'  Antonid. 

Seven*  (Fig.  5,  Nos.  25-3 1) 
Si.x  ((one  doubtful.       h^ig.  2,  No.  13.      Muro    Leccc.se.       In     the    hoiisc    of 

Five  on  one  pillar,  Fig.  3)  Sig.  Maggiulli. 

Two  (Fig.  4,  Nos.  15,  16)  \'aste.         belonging      to       .\ntonio 

Carluccio. 
Two  (Fig.  4,  Nos.  iS,  19)  l"gcnto.      Helonging  to  Sig.  CoIosm.. 

Two   from    Manduria    (I'ig.    5,   Nus.       Taranto       Musco  Provinciale. 
20,  21) 


I   1 


•    KorRol. 
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Messapian  inscriptions  are  referred  to  in  the  following : — 

S.  Bugge  ;  Bezzenbergers  Beitrdge,  vol.  18. 

Deecke  ;  Rheinische  Museum,  vols.  36,  37,  40,  42. 

Fabretti;   Corpus  Inscriptionum.  Italicarum,  Suppl.  I.  and  III. 

Gamurrini  ;  Appendix  to  above. 

Helbig  ;  Hermes,  vol.  xi.  p.  257. 

Hirt ;  Die  Sprachliche  Stellung  der  Illyrischen. 

{Festschrift  fur  H.  Kiepert,  pp.  179-188.) 
Kretschmer ;    Einleitung    in    die     Geschichte    der    griechischen     Sprache, 

pp.  262  seq.,  pp.  272  seq. 
Lenormant  ;  Gazette  Arck^ologique,  188 1-2,  p.  108. 

Mayer  ;  Bull.  deW  Institute  Archeologico  Germanico,  vol.  xii.  pp.  208  seq. 
Mommsen  ;  Die  Unteritalischen  Dialecte,  pp.  40  seq. 
Nissen  ;  Italischer  Landeskunde,  I,  pp.  544  seq. 
Pais  ;  Storia  d" Italia  I,  pp.  335  seq. 
Ruhl ;  Bezzenbergers  Beitrdge,  vol.  14,  p.  308. 
Torp  ;  Indogermanische  Forschungen,  vol.  v.  p.  193. 
Viola  ;  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1884,  pp.  128  seq. 

Giornale  degli  Scavi  di  Pompei.  1878,  vol.  4,  pp.  70  seq. 

J.  P.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SPORADES, 
ASTYPALAEA,  TELOS,  NISYROS,  LEROS. 


These  notes  are  part  of  the  results  of  a  journey  undertaken  by  us  in 
the  summer  of  1906.  We  have  been  led  to  put  them  together  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  service  to  other  travellers,  and  perhaps 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  account  of  the  islands 
concerned.  Any  references  not  given  in  footnotes  to  the  text  will  be  found 
in  the  Bibliography  at  the  beginning. 

BlBLIOGRATilY. 

Astypalaea.  To  the  references  in  Pauly-Wissowa  s.n.  should  be  added: 
Portolano  del  Mare  (appendix  to  Consolato  del  Mare),  \'enicc,  1656; 
Boschini,  Archipelago  1658,  p.  20  ;  Randolph,  Present  State  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  1687,  p.  30 ;  Piacenza,  IJEgeo  Redivivo,  1688,  p.  239; 
Dapper,  Description  de  r Archipelago,  1702,  p.  185  ;  Frieseman,  Description 
de  I' Archipelago,  1789,  p.  127  ;  Inscriptions,  I.G.  xii.  3.  167  seqq.  ;  Rouse, 
f.H.S.  1906,  p.  178  ;  Murray's  Asia  Minor,  p.  363. 

Telos.  Herodotus  vii.  153,  cf.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  27  ;  Strabo,  x. 
488  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  23  ;  Scylax,  c.  99  ;  Stephanus,  s.n.  ;  Huondcl- 
monte  c.  16  ;  Boschini,  op.  cit.  p.  18  ;  Portolano  del  Mare,  p.  2^  ;  Randolph, 
op.  ctt.  p.  24  ;  Piacenza,  op.  cit.  p.  159  ;  Coronelli,  Isola  di  Rodi,  pp.  "^z,  89, 
262  seqq.  333  ;  Dapper,^/,  cit.  p.  161  ;  Frieseman,  op.  cit.  p.  80  ;  Lord  Sand- 
wich, Voyage  round  the  Mediterranean,  1799,  p.  339  ;  Lacroix,  ties  de  la 
Grece,  p.  194  ;  Cuinet,  Turquie  d'Asie,  i.  p.  403  ;  Mediterranean  Pilot,  iv. 
3rd  Ed.  1900,  p.  164;  Bent, /.//.^.  1885,  p.  233  ;  Ross,  Reisen  auf  d.  gricch. 
Inseln,  iv.  p.  42  ;  Vincenz,  Globus,  1900,  pp.  46-8  ;  Inscriptions,  I.G.  xii. 
3129.  Coins,  Head,  Historia  Nuuiornvi,  p.  543.  Maps,  Kicpcrt,  IVestl. 
Kletnasien,  K\\\. ;  Admiralty  Chart,  1898.      Histor)',  etc.    Hollcaux,  A'fT-.  de 
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Phil.  xvii.  p.  184  ;  Vertot,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hospitallers,  ii.  p.  301, 
397  ;  Murray's  Asia  Minor,  p.  367.  Modern  Greek  dialect,  etc.  'Ka^iapd^;, 
Zo}ypa(f)€io<;  'Aycov,  p.  265. 

Nisyros.  Eustathius  ad  Iliad  ii.  676,  et  ad  Dion.  Pericg.  530;  Hero- 
dotus, vii.  99  ;  Diodorus,  v.  54,  xiv.  84  ;  Strabo,  x.  488,  xiv.  656  ;  Pausanias, 
i.  3. 4  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  133  ;  Scylax,  c.  99  ;  Apollodorus,  i.  38  ;  Stephanus, 
s.H.  ;  Buondelmonte,  c.  17  ;  Portolano  del  Mare,  p.  23  ;  Boschini,  op.  cit. 
p.  18  ;  Randolph,  op.  cit.  p.  24;  Piacenza,  ^/>.  cit.  p.  163  ;  Coronelli,  op.  cit. 
320  seqq.  ;  Dapper,  op.  cit.  p.  178  ;  Frieseman,  op.  cit.  p.  66  ;  Lacroix,  op.  (it. 
p.  195  ;  Ross,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  6y  seqq.\  Pantelides,  B.C.H.  1891,  p.  488; 
Cuinet,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  438  ;  Hiller  von  Gaertringen,  Arch.  Anz.  1896,  p.  23  ; 
Id.,  Thera,  i.  p.  374  ;  XrafJuarLdhr^ii,  XpucraXXt?,  1869,  i.  p.  481  ;  'Ai/Spttwra/cr;?, 
XWuTcov,  x.  p.  351,  xi.  p.  78  ;  Inscriptions,  I.G.  xii.  3.  ^6  seqq.  Coins,  Head, 
Historia  Niunonan,  p.  ^t,"/,  B.M.Cat.  Caria,  p.  222.  Maps,  etc.  Kiepert, /^r. 
lit.  ;  Admiralty  Chart,  loc.  cit.  ;  Mediterranean  Pilot,  iv.  3rd.  Ed.  1900, 
p.  166  ;  Murray's  Asia  Minor,  p.  366.  Modern  Greek  dialect,  IlaTra- 
^OTTOuXos",  Zo}ypa(f)€io^  ' Aydyv,  p.  38 1. 

Leros.  A  full  bibliography  and  account  of  the  island  is  given  by 
Rurchner,  Die  Insel  Leros  (Miinchen,  1898).  To  the  references  given  by 
him  should  be  added  :  Randolph,  £'/.  cit.  p.  57;  Piacenza,  c*;^.  cit.  p.  229; 
Olivier,  Voyage  dans  HEinpire  Othoman,  iii.  p.  351,  Pis.  20,  21. 

§    I.— ASTVPALAEA. 

This  island,  although  so  rich  in  inscriptions,^  has  few  other  Hellenic 
antiquities.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mediaeval  castle  of 
the  Ouirini  and  the  modern  town  (Chora)  occupy  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
acropolis  and  city  (Fig.  i).  They  stand  on  a  high  promontory  that  juts 
out  to  the  cast  at  the  south  end  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  island.  The  promontory  is  capped  by  a  steep  rock  accessible  only  from 
one  side  ;  this  acropolis  is  now  occupied  by  the  castle,  whose  entrance  yet 
bears  the  arms  of  the  Quirini,  while  inside  it  there  still  exists  the  inscription  - 
of  Giovanni  Quirini,  its  builder.  Within  the  castle,  which  is  still  inhabited, 
is  a  maze  of  narrow  streets  and  crooked  courts.  In  one  house  there  is  a 
late  Greek  grave  relief,  much  weathered  and  of  a  common  type.  In  the 
town  also  one  or  two  houses  have  built  into  them  some  battered  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  several  churches  on  its  outskirts  are  built  almost  entirely  of 
squared  marble  blocks.  Similar  blocks  and  inscriptions  are  common  both 
in  the  town  and  castle. 

The  only  traces   of  Hellenic   building  still  to  be  seen,  are  below  the 

'   /.  G.  loc.  cit.  -  Ross,  op.  cit. 
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acropolis  to  the  north,  close  by  the  church  called  Me^,';ile  I'anaphia. 
Here  there  is  a  terrace  wall,  somewhat  over  two  metres  hi^jh,  pol)-- 
1,'on.il  in  style  aiui  built  of  bi;4  blocks,  two  of  which  measure  rc- 
spectivel)-  75  by  riom.  aiui  1-45  b>-  140  in.  It  may  be  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century.  Here  w*.-  were  told  a  platform  of  marble'  was  found 
with  some  inscriptions.  The  followin;^'  inscription  is  suppo.scd  to  come 
from  this  site  : '  — 

AAKPINHZn 

AnOAAnNlh 

ANEOHKEiE 

TENOMENO 


.  » 


Kic;.   I.— AsrviAi.AKA,  tiik    1 


The  stone  is  broken  on  the  riijhl  ;  the  letters  are  well  shapetl  .mil 
have  no  apices.  We  ma\'  thus  assume  that  there  was  here  a  .shrine  ol 
Apollo,  for  whrtse  cult  in  the  island  we  have  other  epiL;ra|)hic  e\  itlence." 
A  little  below  this  spot  other  '  marbles'  have  been  du;_j  out  b\-  the  n.itive^. 
but  nothint^  is  \isible  on  the  surface. 

Outside  the  town,  bc}-ond   the  spring  on   the  north  side  of  the   neck 

'   \Vc  were   shtwii   iliis   secretly   .tihI   iH'i    nlluvvtil    lo    copy    ii,    s«'    ilu    ii.iiwcri|'ii  'ii    i~   ti.'in 
memory  only. 

-  AC.  xii.  J,  185. 
1     1     * 
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uniting  the  promontory  with  the  backbone  of  the  island,  is  the  church  of 
the  Haghioi  Anargyroi.  To  the  west  of  it  so  many  broken  terracottas 
are  said  to  have  been  found,  that  a  local  adventurer  bought  the  land  and 
excavated  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  Athena  temple,  but  the  site,  which 
is  on  a  steep  hill-side,  shews  nothing  to  support  this  idea,  and  does  not 
seem  big  enough  for  an  important  shrine.  The  church,  however,  contains 
several  antique  blocks,  two  Doric  capitals,  and  a  late  inscription.^ 

In  the  rich  valley  called  Livadhia  (Meadows)  to  the  south-west  of 
the  town,  is  a  place  called  Helleniko.  Here  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
except  remains  of  late  houses,  although  the  natives  aver  that  '  squared 
marble  blocks '  exist  here. 

Two  hours  distant  from  the  town  on  the  south-west  coast  is  the 
Kastro  of  Haghios  loannis,  mentioned,  but .  not  visited  by  Ross.  This 
stands  on  a  steep  isolated  rock  near  the  sea  and  is  difficult  to  approach. 
The  Kastro  consists  of  a  central  round  tower  with  outworks ;  it  is  built 
of  small  stones  and  mortar,  and  is  probably  a  mediaeval  fort.  Near  by  is 
a  fertile  .glen  (Perivolia,  Gardens),  whose  trickling  streams  and  shady  trees 
make  it  a  paradise  compared  with  the  bare  wind-swept  uplands.  In  the 
centre  of  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  the  now  deserted  village, 
Armenokhori.  Here,  as  only  too  often  in  Astypalaea,  one  sees  fields  that 
have  too  long  lain  fallow,  grass-grown  threshing-floors  and  traces  of 
felled  trees. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island  lies  the  bay  ot 
Agrilidhi.  Here  close  to  the  beach  are  ruins  of  houses,  and  the  church 
of  Haghios  loannis  close  by  contains  two  inscriptions.  Another  part  '^  of 
one  of  these  inscriptions  is  built  into  the  castle  of  the  Quirini,  and  we 
may  thus  assume  that  both  the  blocks  at  Agrilidhi  were  transported  by 
sea  from  Chora.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  settlement  here  was  late  and 
unimportant.  On  the  low  hill  that  divides  this  valley  from  that  of  Vathy 
to  the  west,  is  the  ruined  church  of  Haghios  Georgios.  Its  plan  is 
somewhat  interesting:  at  the  east  end  there  is  only  one  apse  at  the  end 
of  the  nave  ;  the  north  aisle,  which  still  stands,  is  divided  into  four  bays 
roofed  with  barrel-vaults  that  run  north  and  south. 

Half  an  hour  distant  from  this  church  is  the  land-locked  harbour  of 
Vathy,  whose  narrow  entrance  opens  southwards  on  the  bay,  west  of  the 

>  I.G.  xii.  3,  235.  2  J  Q^  xii.  3,  180,  181. 
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central  isthmus.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour,  in  a  ruined  and  nameless 
church,  arc  some  square  blocks,  an  altar  base,  a  Doric  and  a  late  Corinthian 
capital,  and  the  ^ablc  of  a  late  t^rave  monument.  Since  this  is  the  best 
harbour  in  the  island  for  small  vessels,'  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Greek 
remains  here.  On  the  rocky  spit  on  the  north  side  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Hellenic  watch  tower.  The  walls  of  the  tower,  which  is  not  quite  square, 
are  rio  m.  tiiick,  and  built  of  hewn  blocks  laid  in  courses,  but  with 
irregular  joints.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
rough  foundation  course  projects,  forming  a  plinth  before  the  walls  as  much 
as   35  m.  wide-  (Fig.  2).     The  door  is  away  from  the  harbour  entrance. 


Fu;.    2.-T0WKK    AT    VaTIIY,    ASTVPAIAkA. 


Against  the  eastern  corner  a  late  enclosure  has  been  built.  To  the  south  of 
the  tower  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  large  court,  the  plan  of  which, 
as  far  as  can  now  be  determined,  is  shewn  in  Fig.  3.  It  seems  to  have  had 
an  inside  wall  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the  line  of  the  outer  wall  is  not 
continuous.  The  court  has  also  a  separate  gate,  also  awa)-  from  the 
harbour  mouth.  Apparently  the  tower  was  built  first,  and  the  court  was 
added  later,  since  the  walls  are  not  bonded  together,  and,  if  it  were  part 
of  the  original  plan,  the  tower  would  have  been  entered  from  it.  The 
walls  of  the  court  are  similar  in  style,  but  less  than  a  metre  thick.     The 

'  Cf.  ihe  tower  at  Helleniko  in  Skupelos,  Alhcii.  Mitl.  iia>6.  y.  126.  j. 

-  The  Mediterranean  Pilot  says  there  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  with  only  nine  feet  of   waici  en  .!. 
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south  wall,  although  so  little  of  it  survives,  probably  joined  the  tower  at  its 
southern  angle. 

Towers  such  as  this  are  very  common  throughout  the  islands  of  the 


5  METRES 
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Fig.  3. — Ground  Plan  of  Tower  at  V.\thy,  Astypai.aea. 
Aegaean.     The   best  known   is  the  famous  example  in  Andros^;  next  in 

'  l-"iedlcr,  Keisen  ditrch  alle  Telle  Griechenlands,  ii.  PI.  4  ;  Ross,  Reisen  aiif  d.  griech. 
Instill,  ii.  p.  12;  Le  Bas-L.nndron,  Voyage  Arch.  lies,  PI.  2;  German  Institute,  Athens,  Photos, 
Kos.  2485,  2487,  2488,  2489,  4157. 
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importance  is  the  well  kiKnvn  tower  at  llai^hia  Marina  in  Kcos,'  in  which 
is  and  there  are  two  others  ;  there  are  two  in  Seriphos,-  one  in  Kythnos.' 
one  well  preserved  specimen  in  Xaxos,'  about  a  do/en  in  Siphnos,-  two  in 
Skiathos,"  four  in  Skopelos  i  Tcpaicthos  ,'  one  in  Skxros,"'  and  twelve  in 
Amorj^os.''  Hcsiiles  these  there  are  iloubtless  man\-  others,  including,'  the 
two  in  Leros  de^cribctl  below.'"  These  towers  are  round  or  stjuare,  and  stand 
either  alone  or  with  an  adjacent  court.  Round  and  scpiare  towers  occur  in  the 
same  island,  for  instance  Skopelos  ant!  Amorj^os,  and  both  arc  found  with 
or  witliout  courts.       The    .Ai^iros  tower  is   the   best    round  one,  and   that   at 


Fig.  4. — Tower  at  Hachia    Triapha,  .Xmorc.os 


Ilaghia  Triadha  in  Amorgos  (Figs.  4,  5)  is  the  best  square  example.  Since 
no  special  study  has  yet  been  made  of  these  towers  it  is  impossible  to 
dogmatize  about  them.  The  views  expressed  by  Ross  "  still  hold  the  field. 
They  are  found  as  a  rule  in  the  fertile  parts  of  the  islands  at  a  considerable 

'   Ross,  o^.   lit.   i.    ji.    IJ2  ;   Hriio'Isled,    Voyages  et  Kaherclus,   i.    p.    26,    I'l.    \.  ;   S.iviijtioni 
'E(^.  'Apx-  1896,  p.  2jO.  Fig.  4. 

-  Ross,  op.  (it.  i.  pp.  132,  136.  '   Ross,  op.  dt.  i.  p.   120.  *   Ross,  op.  lit.  i.  p.  43. 

•'^   Ross,  op.  fit.  i.  pji.   132,   139  ;   r»fia»i',  'loTopia  ttJi  yr\<Tov  2.,  p.    I  24. 

*  Atheii.  Mitt.  1906,  p.  104.  "  Alliiit.  Milt.  1906,  p.   12O.  "  Atlicn.  Mitt.  1906,  p.  277. 

■'  Ross,  op.  lit.,  ii.  p.  43  with  (ilan,  PI.  I.  ;  MrjAiapafcTjt,  'Afxopydt,  p.  46  :  ihc  other  lowers  art- 
at  'Pi'xTa  (round), 'Ayioj  riaCAoy,  TpvirrfTr},  T»pAo<fi},  'E{ci»/i«pia  (round),  2rpoi>fi0out,  Koi'teutowos,  rh 
rivpyi,  nipyos  roii  TiavvoiiKt],  'Apfiififfffa,  Hrpiffrffii.  Cf.  Tsountas-Manatt,  The  Myiniaean  .lj;f. 
p.  261.     Fgs.  13s,  136. 

'"  Furtwangier's  map  of  .^egina  (At\^iiia    II>  marks  five  towers 

"   Op.  cit.  \.  p.   132. 
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distance  from  a  town ;  he  therefore  supposed  that  they  served  as 
temporary  refuges  for  the  population  of  those  districts  in  case  of  a  sudden 
raid — the  tower  would  shelter  the  men,  and  the  court  the  flocks.  Some, 
liowever,  such  as  this  one  in  Astypalaea,  were  perhaps  intended  rather  as 
forts  to  ward  off  an  attack,  than  as  refuges. 

The  fort  at  Kataphyghi  close  to  the  north-west  end  of  the  central 
isthmus,  which  Ross  thought  Hellenic,  is  very  similar  in  plan  and  construc- 
tion to  that  at  Haghios  loannis  already  described  ;  it  also  is  probably 
mediaeval.  At  the  head  of  Port  Maltezana  on  the  east  of  the  isthmus 
there  are  more  ruins  of  the  same  period. 

As  we  have  noticed  above  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  a   few  re- 


FiG.  5. — Tower  at  Haghia  Triadha,  Amorgos.     (Front  View.) 


marks  on  this  point  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  southern  half, 
only  the  valley  of  Livddhia  and  the  glen  of  Perivolia  are  really  cultivated  ; 
the  districts  of  Armenokhori  and  Panormos  are  in  partial  cultivation, 
although  most  of  this  part  is  good  arable  land,  but  the  hills  require 
planting ;  on  the  isthmus  there  is  a  fine  stretch  of  good  land  at  Maltezana, 
but  it  is  not  well  tilled.  The  northern  half  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
sheep  rearing,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  all  chance  of  tree  growing. 
There  are  three  cultivable  regions,  Vathy,  Agrilfdhi,  and  Vaf,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  land  lies  fallow.  The  present  population  is  about  1500,  and  is 
steadily  decreasing  ;  many  natives  of  Astypalaea  have  settled  at  Scala 
Nova  near  Ephesus.     This  is  due  to  the  decay  of  agriculture,  caused  by 
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disafforcstation  and  consctjucnt  scarcity  of  water,  as  well  as  by  lack  of 
means  of  communication,  and  it  is  ()uiti:  likely  that  before  lonpj  histor\-  will 
repeat  itself  and  the  islanti  will  a^^'lin  become  almost  deserted.  H\-  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Astypalaca  had  so  suffered  from  the 
constant  wars  and  continual  piratical  raids  that  it  was  almost  depopulated. 
In  141 3  Giovanni  Quitini,  lord  of  the  island,  rccolonized  it  and  built  the 
castle,  but  by  1470  under  his  son  Francesco  I  the  population  had  sunk  to 
400.  As  to  its  condition  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  authorities  differ 
widely,'  but  to  judge  from  most  of  their  evidence  and  from  the  signs  of 
past  prosperity  that  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  it  probably  recovered 
a  good  deal  in  this  and  the  succeeding  centur)-.  Its  latest  decline 
perhaps  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  western  European 
manufactures  ruined  the  Levant  trade.  Nowadays  its  condition  is  miser- 
able, the  island  barely  producing  enough  to  support  the  present 
population  ;  as  for  horses,  for  which  the  island  was  once  famous,  there  are 
only  two,  and  these  from  our  own  jjcrsonal  experience  cannot  jiossibl)-  be 
called  good. 

§   2. — Tklos. 

As  the  traveller  approaches  this  island  it  appears  to  be  even  more 
desolate  and  hilly  than  most  of  the  Archipelago,  but  when  he  has  once 
entered  the  bay  of  Plagio,  a  broad  fertile  tree-covered  plain  apf)ears 
between  the  hills.  From  the  landing-place  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  bay,  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  half  an  hour  to  the  village  of 
Meghalochorio,  the  capital  of  the  island.  This,  like  man\-  towns  in  the 
Aegean,-  is  hidden  from  the  sea,  for  fear  of  cor.sairs  ;  it  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill,  on  which  arc  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  capital,  probably  the 
San  Stefano  of  the  Italians.  This  hill  was  also  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and 
on  its  southern  slope,  which  runs  up  from  the  modern  \illage,  are  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  city  and  its  walls. 

'  The  Porlolatio  del  Mart-  in  1656  says  the  island  was  dishabitala.  \i\\\  pl.-iccs  it  on  the  route  f«>r 
a  voyage  from  Venice  to  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  Hut  Boschini  in  1658  says  it  was  inhabited. 
Randolph  in  1687  tell  us  the  inhabitants  h.id  not  long  since  ajjrced  to  pay  a  tribute  of  looo  dollars  .i 
year.  Piacenza  in  168S  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  island,  probably  much  exaggerated.  It 
produced  good  horses,  cheese,  wine,  corn,  and  fruit,  and  jKjssesscd  several  villages.  He  estimates  the 
population  at  4S0O.  His  account  is  followed  and  probably  copied  by  Dapper,  Frieseman, 
and  Lacroix. 

-  E.g.  the  old  town  of  Leros,  and  Mandrdki  in  Nisvros. 
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As  one  reaches  the  top  of  the  castle  hill,  one  notices  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  southern  wall  seems  to  be  Greek ;  the  stones  are  laid  in 
regular  courses  without  mortar,  but  arc  very  small.  Just  on  the  right  of 
the  gate  the  lower  part  is  polygonal  and  looks  early  (Fig.  6).  The 
mediaeval  entrance  is  built  over  the  remains  of  the  Hellenic  gate,  which  is 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  later  archwa}-.  There  are  two  steps  outside  the 
door  which,  as  shewn  by  the  traces  on  the  doorstep,  was  double  and  r55  m. 
wide  ;    the   holes    for    the   central    bolt    and    the    hinges    are    still    \  isible. 


Fig.  6. — The  Acropolis  Gate,  Telos. 


Inside  the  gateway,  r6o  m.  from  the  door,  is  a  flight  of  steps  which  lead  up 
to  the  level  space  where  now  stands  the  church  of  St.  Michael  {Ta^tdp^7]<;), 
Three  steps  ('40  m.  wide  and  '25  m.  high)  lead  to  a  small  landing  (ro5  m. 
wide;,  bej'ond  which  there  are  four  more  steps  and  a  flight  of  ten  to  the 
left  (Fig.  7).  These  stairs  probably  formed  part  of  the  propylaea  in  front 
of  a  temple  of  Athena  Polias  or  Zeus  Polieus,^  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
existing  church.  This  was  Ross'  opinion,  and  it  seems  correct,  since 
in    front  and   at  the  side  of  the  church   good    Hellenic   walls   are  still  to 

'  Cf.  the  inscription  /.G.  xii.  3.  40,  which  was  found  in  front  of  the  clnirch. 
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be  seen.  The  church  is  also  built  of  squared  blocks,  (|uantitics  of  which  he 
scattered  about.  Ikiit  thou;^d)t  that  the  temple  still  existed,  and  had  been 
converted  into  a  cluirch  :  this  is  hardl)-  p  )s>iblc  ;  the  squareil  blocks  of 
the  walls  are  set  with  mortar,  and  |)arts  of  the  in-^cri])tion  that  is  built  in 
with  them,  arc  fouml  on  two  other  blocks'  th.it  lie  loose  ;  the  plan  of  the 
church  also  does  not  seem  ver)'  like  that  of  a  temple. 

1  he   Acropolis   is  small,  aiul    covered   with   the  debris  of  late  hou.scs. 


Fig.  7. — Steps  o.n  Acropolis,  Telos. 

These  seem  to  deserve  Boschini's  account  of  them,  quclli  die  vi  I'ivono  liatino 
Ic  loro  liabitiitioni  pin  costo  da  niiiinali  eke  lia  /luoiiiini.  The  Hellenic 
circuit  may  be  traced  all  round  in  the  lower  part  of  tiie  mediaeval  walls. 
At  the  north-east  corner  the  Greek  wall  still  stands  to  a  considerable 
height. 

The  rock   on   which    the   castle   stands  is  preci[)itous  on    all    but   the 

'  I.G.  xii.  3.  31,  32,  a. 
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south  side,  where  the  gate  is.  The  wall  of  the  lower  town  accordingly  does 
not  bond  with  the  enceinte  of  the  Acropolis,  but  ends  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice.  To  the  south-east  the  wall  is  clearly  traceable  below  the  cliff: 
it  is  built  in  a  late  polygonal  style  (Fig.  8)  ;  eight  courses  still  stand,  and 
the  wall,  130  m.  thick,  is  built  solid.  Not  far  from  the  cliff  is  a  tower  at  a 
set-back  in  the  wall.  From  here  the  wall  can  be  traced  in  a  gradually 
curving  line  down  the  hillside  into  the  village,  where  it  turns  and  ascends 
the  hill  again  towards  the  precipice  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acropolis.      All 
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Fig.  8. — Polygonal  Wall,  Telos. 


the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  built  of  squared  blocks  laid  in  regular  courses, 
of  which  as  many  as  six  are  often  preserved  ;  the  best  preserved  part  is 
just  above  the  church,  where  twelve  courses  are  still  standing  (Fig.  9). 

Within  this  enceinte,  on  the  steep  slope  above  the  village  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  terrace  walls  that  probably  once  supported  houses 
or  roads  ^ ;  most  of  these  are  built  of  roughly  shaped  blocks  laid  in 
irregular  courses,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  since  the  corners  are  as  a  rule  drafted  (Fig.  10).      Outside 

'  Stamped  amphora  handles  are  often  found  here. 
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the  town,  on  the  slopes  between   it  and  the  landing-place,  graves  arc  often 
found.     It  was  here  apparently  that  Hent  excavated. 

The  only  other  Hellenic  remains  arc  to  be  seen  in  tlu-  cast  of  the 
island  in  the  rich  plain  of  Livjuihia,  below  Mikrochorici,  the  other  of  tli<- 
two  villages.  Here  an  isolatctl  rocky  hillock  called  K.'istello  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  some  little  distance  from  the  sea  ;  round  it  can  be  seen 
remains  of  an  Hellenic  wall,  the  Mycenaean  fort  of  the  Mcditeniinean  Pilot ; 


Fk;.  9. — City  Wail,    Iki.os. 


below  on  the  sea-side  is  part  of  a  tower  and  of  the  wall  adjoining  it.  Eight 
irregular  courses  of  rough  blocks  survive  :  above,  on  the  side  against  the 
hills,  a  corner  can  be  distinguished,  which  is  in  a  similar  style,  but  is  not  so 
well  preserved.  These  remains  are  probably  of  an  outlying  fort,  intended 
to  protect  the  cultivators  of  the  fertile  plain,  which  is  more  than  two  hours 
distant  from  the  capital,  from  a  sudden  raid  by  enemies. 

Besides  these  classical  ruins,  Telos  is  comparatively  rich  in  mediaeval 
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castles  ;  the  principal  one  is  of  course  that  of  San  Stefano  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Acropolis,  probab!}'  built  b\-  the  Knicjhts  of  St.  John,  since 
the  island  was  held  by  them  until  the  fall  of  Rhodes  in  1522.^  The 
castle  contains  nothing  remarkable  except  the  church  of  St  Michael 
mentioned  above,  which  seems  to  shew  a  few  Gothic  elements. 

Midwa\-  between  the  two  villages  is  a  fort  called  Mesaria.  In 
IMikrochorio  itself  is  a  mediae\al  watch-tower,  and  high  above  the  village, 
looking  over  the  ba}'  to  the  west,  is  the  ruin  called  tou  Adfnrpov  to  Ktiarpo, 
probably  the  Lamprida  of  the  Italians.  In  this  same  district,  on  a  high  hill 
above  the  plain  of  Livadhia,  is  a  siinilar  fort  called  "Aypio  "^vki.       On   the 


Fig.   10. — Tekrack  Wai.i.,  Tei.os. 

other  side  of  the  island,  on  the  mountain  to  the  west  of  the  southern  bay,  and 
two  hours  from  Megalochorio  is  a  fourth  fort  called  'o-tou  KoXd^a. 

The  mediaeval  name  of  the  island  was  Piscopia.  Coronclli  says, 
Altri  la  chiamarmio  Dilusano ;  Episcopi  la  disse  Sofiauo,  e  finahnente  la 
stiiolo  de  Moderni  col  Negro  Piscopia.  Qiiesf  tiltivio  noine  viiol  dire  '  Guar  da 
lonta)io!  -  He  mentions  two  castles,  San  Stefano  and  Zuchalora,  Zuccora^ 
or  Caucalora.  Piaccnza,  besides  these,  speaks  of  the  Lamprida  referred 
to  above,  Proso,  and  Cychalo  ;  he  says  Zuccora  was  in  the  east,  liuon- 
delmonte  places  it  in  the  west,  where  Boschini  also  puts  it;  Piacenza 
marks  Cychalo  ;  very  likely  this  is  only  another  name  for  Zuccora,  which 

'  Torr,  Rhodes  in  Modern  Times,  p.  24. 

-'  The  same  explanation  is  given  by  Buondelmonte,  who  mentions  two  towns  only. 
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Coronclli  calls  Caucalora.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  i(Jcntif>in^  aii)- 
of  these  castles  with  the  existint^  forts.  Piaceiiza's  inap  i->  apparciitl)- 
quite  fanciful. 

In  1366  H.ircilf)  Ass.mti  of  Ischi  i,  Borghcsc  di  Roiii  received  the  island 
in  feud  for  an  annual  pavmcnt  of  two  hundred  ^old  florins,  in  137^  it 
became  a  maj^istral  ik)main.'  Durint;  the  ^rand-mastership  of  I'icrrc 
d'Aubusson  in  XA'J'-)  the  '  Hacha  I'aleologue  '  -  attacked  the  island,  then 
garrisoned  by  the  knii^dits,  and  thoiiL;h  he  breached  the  walls,  failctl  Ui  take 
it  '  ;  the  corsair  Cainali  made  a  fruitless  r.iid  in  1505,'  and  in  152 J  on  tin- 
fall  of  Rhodes.  Tclos  became  Turkish. 

■AiiDthcr  explanation  of  the  name   Piscopia  as  '  Bishop's  Island  '  in.i\ 
perhaps  be  confirmed  by  Randolph's  statement  that   it  had  been   the  seal 
of  a    bishop,  but    had    lately    (1687)  been    united   to  the  .see   of    Rhodes. 
l'ossibl\-    the    Sabinus,    bishop    of    Delos,''    who    attended    the    council    of 
Chalcedon,  was  really  bishop  of  Telos. 

On  the  sea-ward  side  of  the  steep  mountain  in  the  west  of  the  islantl 
is  the  monastery  of  its  patron  saint  Ha<;hios  Panteleimon.  This  unfor- 
tunatcl)'  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

§  3. — NlSVRO.^. 

.Mantlraki,  the  chief  town  of  Nisyros,  is  built  at  the  nortli-westcrn 
corner  of  the  island  by  the  site  of  the  Greek  and  mediaeval  capitals.  Here 
is  a  \owg  and  somewhat  narrow  hill,  cut  off  by  a  low  valley  to  the  .south, 
and  by  a  deep  ravine  to  the  east,  and  further  defended  b)-  precipitous 
cliffs  against  the  sea.  On  this  hill  stood  the  Greek  town,  whose  walls  can 
still  be  traced  ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  south  they  are  well  preserved, 
and.  the  i;atc  at  the  south-eastern  anj;le  is  almost  perfect.  This  <;atc  i^ 
placed  in  a  set-back  close  to  the  corner  tower  (Fi^s.  11,  i2j,  and  is  entered 
obliquely  as  usual,"  but  contrary  to  the  Vitruvian  canon,  the  tower  that 
guards  it  is  not  on  the  right  or  shicldless  side  of  those  entering.  The  gate 
is  two   metres  wide,  and   there  were   two  doors,  single  or  double,   whose 

'  Coroiielli,  op.  lit.,  hi.  lil. 

-  'i'he   rcnc^iade   Manuel    I'Al.itologus,  second  si>n  <if   Thuni.T?-,   List    I)csi>ot  of  the   Morc.i,  .mil 
nephew  of  Cons'.anline  XI  ilie  last  Hyzanline  Kniperor. 

^   Vertot,  o/>.  <//.  p.  301.  *   Vertot,  <'/>.  1 //.  p.  J97. 

'"  I.equi-n,  Cridus  Cftrisf.  i.  p.  945. 

"  Vilruviii!.,  i.  5.  2  ;  cf.  ihe  gates  at  rcrfjainimi,  Allun.  Mill.  1902,  p.  40,  Kiy-.  7,  S. 
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position  is  shown  by  the  holes  for  the  bolts  or  bars  on  either  side ;  it  is 
partly  buried  in  the  soil,  and  half  its  width  has  been  built  up  by  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard  to  which  it  now  gives  entrance  ;  it  is  roofed  by  six  massive 
blocks  from  3 "60  to  4  metres  long.  The  gate  as  well  as  the  wall  is  built 
of  squared  blocks  of  black  volcanic  stone,  said  to  come  from  a  quarry  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island.  On  either  side  of  the  gate  angle  is  a  tower 
to  give  further  protection  to  this  weak  point. 

Ready  access  to  the  top  of  the  wall  is  afforded  by  two  flights  of  steps, 


Fig.   II. — The  Gate,  Nisyros. 


of  which  that  to  the  north  of  the  gate  is  almost  perfect  (Fig.  13). 
Following  the  southern  wall  from  the  gate  to  the  sea,  on  the  west 
we  find  four  more  towers  and  one  other  set  of  steps.  The  second 
tower  from  the  sea  is  in  excellent  condition, ^  and  still  stands  to  its 
original  height — nineteen  courses — as  shewn  by  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  guttering  blocks   ///  situ  at  the  top.     The  wall  throughout  is  built  in 

^    Hiller  von  Gaertringen,   Thera  I,  p.  374,  40. 
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regular  courses,  whose  jointing  is  not  often  irregular  ;  it>>  thickness  by  the 
t;ate  varies  from  y>,o  U>  4  metres,  elsewhere  it  is  not  above  thn  i-  metres. 
To  the  north  of  the  |:^<ite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  angle  be)'t)nd  the 
steps  mentioned,  a  sect)nd  staircase  '  and  two  more  towers  are  traceable 
before  the  circuit  is  too  much  destro)'ed  to  be  rcatiily  di.stin;^uishcd.  The 
inscription  AAMOZION  TO  XnPION  RENTE  nOAEZ  AHO  TO 
TEIXEOS  "  on  the  first  tower  north  of  the  gate  is  interesting,  since  two  similar 
inscriptions  are  known,  one  at  Paros-'  and  the  other  in  the  tower  at  ICphesus, 
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¥\G.   12.  — Plan  of  (iAiE,  Nisvros. 


miscalled  St.  Paul's  Prison*:  here  five  feet  were  to  be  left  clear  before  the 
wall,  at  Paros  only  three,  and  at  Hphesus  forty  feet  insitle  and  fift)  feet 
outside.  On  the  other  hand  Philo*  recommends  that  as  much  as  sixty 
cubits  should  be  left  unoccupied  ;  the  object  of  course  was  to  prevent  an 
enemy  obtaining  assistance  in  scaling  the  walls  from  trees  or  houses. 
The  inscription  is  of   the    fourth    century,   and   thus    dates  the   wall,   but 

'    Miller  von  (iaerlringcn,  op.  lil.  p.  374,  43. 

-  I.G.  xii.  3,  86.  *  Dincnl>ergcr,  .S>//..v',  308. 

*  M\:nni\oi(,  Jahrnhi/U,  1899,  Hciblatt^Y.  33.  ^  Tjixo""'* '«••'.  S  '•  .  <.f.   I'.ciuuluif,  Uk.  ,iI. 
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the  style  of  building  changes  to  the  south  of  the  inscription,  and  the  gate 
section  is  apparently  later  than  the  rest.  The  thickness  of  this  part  is 
remarkable,  and  recalls  the  later  Hellenistic  wall  at  Miletus,^  so  perhaps 
this  portion  of  the  walls  of  Nisyros  is  of  the  same  period,  the  third  centur)- 
B.C.-  The  frequency  of  the  flights  of  steps  also  seems  unusual  in  existing 
Greek  fortifications,  the  best  examples  of  which  are  at  Miletus-*  and 
Priene  *  ;  in  the  latter  city  round  the  whole  enceinte  there  are  only  three 
staircases,  here  we  have  four  in  a  very  small  space. 

From  the  point  where  it  is  destroyed,  the  conjectural  line  of  the  wall 
can   be  followed  down  to  the  sea  on   the  north,  where  stands  the  castle 


Fig.   13. — Wall  from  Inside  smowi.ng  Stairs  and  Gate,  Nisvrus. 

of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  In  the  foundations  of  this  fort  are  many 
traces  of  Hellenic  work,  especially  to  the  east.  To  the  south  of  the 
castle  there  is  a  break  in  the  line  of  the  hill,  which  was  perhaps  made 
by    the    knights    as    a    kind    of    fosse.       The    castle    now    contains    only 

'   Wiegand,  Arch.  Anz.  1902,  p.  148. 

-  Ross  says  {op.  cit.  p.  70)  that  part  of  the  wall  on  the  south  is  polygonal.  This  is  due 
apparently  to  late  restoration,  since  Hellenic  work  is  visible  below. 

'  .Arch.  Anz.  1901,  p.  193,  Fig.  4.     Ramps  as  well  as  steps  occur  here. 

*  Wiegand-Schrader,  Priene,  p.  42,  Fig.  27.  Similar  stairs  occur  in  the  walls  of  Messene 
(ExfJ.,:  d.-  Moree,  I.  pi.  39)  and  the  Piraeus  (B.C.H.  1887,  p.  205,  1888,  F'l.  XV.).  The  stairs 
at  the  Piraeus  seem  to  have  been  called  KAi/ia/cts  (I.G.  ii.  I.  167,  1.  46),  KAijua(CT^p«s  ('E^.  'Apx- 
1900,  p.  84,  1.  6),  and  aya^adfioi  {B.C.H.   1888,  p.  355). 
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a  inon.islcr)-  biiill  abosc  the  rock  church,  r.inai;hia  S()ihani,  where 
incubation  is  practised.'  Mrs.  Hcnt  states  that  the  monastery  useil  to 
issue  i)ai)cr  money-  which  passed  as  small  change.  This  has  Ioplj 
sinc:^  been  stopped  b\'  the  i;overninent,  but  such  a  custom  is  not  unknown 
elsewhere  ' 

The  old   town  (jf  Mandr.d<i   is   built   in   the   ravine   to  the  east  of  tin 


castle  and  is  invisible  from  the  sea  (Fig.  14)  ;  the  modern  town  now  spreads 
further    east    over    the    fiat    land,  which    is    said    by  the  natives    to    have 

'  This  is  |)r(>1inl)ly  the  cave  referred  to  by  Buondelnionle  :  ntt  tiionein  in  f-iuL'  mouth,  foiili\'Uit 
maris,  s/>c/nftia  lOiistilit,  ad  (/nam  <iritimstau(cs,  doloiihus  of<pressi,  adcdunl,  tl  dm  moral i,  in 
palriam  iniohtmt-s  rri'ertnntnr.  Hoscliini  and  Piacenz.i  mention  a  woo<t  possessinjj  the  i.inie 
proiJcities  ;  |>ossil)ly  this  is  a  mistake  on  their  part. 

-  Jonrna/  Ant/iropc/oiiica/  Ins/i/nti\  1885,  p.  402. 

■'  .Mrs.  Bent  niontions  a  similar  case  in  Samos,  where  two  of  the  notes  were  worth  a  penny, 
that  is  app.nrenlly  twenty  paras.  Mr.  Hasluck  tells  us  of  the  following  case?,  in  Mysia  ;  at 
Aboullionil  (Apollonia  ad  Khyndacum)  the  church  of  St.  (leorpe  issues  card  checks  with  the  fifjurc 
of  the  saint  ;  the  colours  vary  with  the  values,  which  are  five  and  ten  pnr.is  ;  in  the  (."x/icus 
]>eninsula  the  church  of  the  Z«o5dxoi  n^T^  at  \'eni  Keui  issues  brass  bracteates  with  the  name  c»f  the 
church,  which  pa.ss  as  five  paras;  at  Krmeni  Keui  {'Armenian  vdlsge ')  similar  br.ictcates  worili 
five  paras  are  issued  with  an  .Armenian  iiiscri|)tion  ;  at  Vathy  the  church  u^es  brass  (iermaii 
counters  stamped  with  the  value,  five,  fen,  antl  twenty  paras.  To/er  gives  details  <if  similar  churtli 
currencies  in   Thasos  and  Samothrace  (Islands  of  the  Aei;eau,  pp.  295  and  jj6). 
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been  the  ancient  harbour.  There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  much  reason 
for  this  belief,  though  Ross  apparently  agreed  to  it,  and  says  that  thirty 
years  before  his  visit  there  was  a  marsh  here.  The  terrace  wall,  which  he 
mentions,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills  still  exists,  and  is  built  of  large 
rough-hewn  blocks  laid  in  irregular  courses.  Above  it  tombs  are  often 
found,  and  quite  recently  the  torso  of  a  late  grave  statue  was  found 
here.  All  the  lower  slopes  of  these  eastern  hills  are  full  of  graves, 
so  that  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  outside  the  town.  Whether 
the  ancient  harbour  was  where  the  natives  believe  it  to  have  been, 
must   be  left  an  open  question. 

The  only  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  Nisyros  are  the  ruins  of 
late  Roman  baths  by  the  hot  springs  near  Pali,  at  the  chapel  called 
Panaghia  Thermiani  ;  these  have  been  described  elsewhere  by  Dr. 
Pantelides.^  The  ruins  called  to,  'EW-qviKci  close  by  at  the  north-eastern 
cape  of  the  island  seem  to  be  mediaeval,  although  local  tradition  places 
here  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 

Buondelmonte  says  that  the  island  possessed  five  castles,  Mandrachi, 
Palaeocastro,  Pandenichi,  Nicea  and  Argos.  Palaeocastro  is  the  modern 
name  for  the  Greek  wall  described  above,  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that 
it  and  Mandrdki  formed  separate  towns.  Nicea  is  almost  certainly  the 
modern  NiKtd  at  the  south-eastern  corner  ;  close  to  it  is  a  small  mediaeval 
castle  called  HapXirTta,  now  deserted.  Argos  is  the  name  now  given  to 
a  district  in  the  south,  where  there  is  the  mediaeval  castle  Vto  Xravpo 
described  by  Ross.  Here  are  said  to  be  other  antique  quarries,  as  well  as 
those  for  millstones  seen  by  Ross.  Piacenza  also  mentions  five  towns, 
Nichia,  Mandrachi,  Paltro,  Pandenichi,  and  Argo.  The  worthlessness  of 
his  map  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  he  places  Nichia  and  Mandrachi  in  the 
same  place.  Paltro  is  apparently  the  same  as  Palaeocastro.  Pandenichi  is 
perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  third  existing  castle,  that  in  the  village  of 
Emporio  on  the  hill  above  Pali.  This  fort  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
village  and  is  still  partly  inhabited.  It  has  two  gates — from  the  east 
and  west  ;  on  the  other  two  sides  the  rock  is  precipitous. 

Nisyros  is  a  volcanic  island,  and  its  crater  is  mentioned  both  by 
classical  and  mediaeval  writers  as  being  active.  The  volcano  is  still  active 
to-day  as  a  solfatara,  its  present  outlet  being  in  the  valley  just  below  Nt^tti 

•  B.C.H.  he.  cit. 
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(Fig.  15).  An  attempt  made  some  years  a«^o  to  work  the  sulphur  proved  a 
failure.  The  hot  sj)rings  at  I'ah',  near  Mandraki  and  elsewhere  on  the 
sea-shore,  are  due  to  volcanic  action.  Telos,  the  west  end  of  ("o^  and 
the  barren  islands  between  Cos  and  Ni.syros  arc  also  volcanic' 

The  island  is  to-day  rich,  fertile,  and  well  wooded,  althouj^h  it  possesses 
onl>'  two  sprin<;s  of  fresh  water,  one  near  I'ali,  and  the  other  just  below 
ICmporio.  It  well  deserves  its  Turkish  name  of  '  V'\^  Island,'  and  in 
addition  to  this  fruit  jiroduces  in  abundance  grapes,  almonds,  olives,  and 
vallonia.- 

Therc  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  classical  and  mediaeval  history  of 


Fig.   15. — TnF.  Crater,  Nisyros. 


the  island,  which  is  easily  accessible  in  the  works  of  Hiller  von  Gaertringcn 
and  Coronelli  ;  in  antiquity  it  was  partl>'  independent,  and  partly  subject 
to  Rhodes  ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was,  till  the  Ottoman  conquest,  under  the 
Knights  of  Rhode.s. 

To  the  east  are  two  desert  islands,  Uepyovaa  and  Uax^d-^  On  the 
latter  there  is  one,  and  on  the  former  two,  Hellenic  watch-towers,  and  the 
barren  rock  of  Strongyli  to  the  north  is  said  to  have  a  mediaeval  fort. 
None  of  these  however  had  we  time  to  examine. 

'   We  could   lie.ir  nothing   of  the  deep   salt    lake   in  the  interior  incniioned  by  Coronelli  .tnd 
ri.iceiua. 

'  The  acorn-cups  of  the  Vallonia  oak  u^cd  for  ilycing  .ind  tanning. 
•'  Wrongly  called  by  Kiepert  '  I'erigusa  '  and  '  Kakhia." 
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§  4. — Leros. 


The  island  has  been  so  fully  described  by  others  that  we  only  wish  to 
add  some  supplementary  remarks  on  the  Hellenic  remains.  Of  the 
ancient  capital  no  trace  survives,  though  it  was  probably  where  the  modern 
town  and  the  mediaeval  castle  now  stand. 

The  best  known  ruins  on  Leros  are  those  on  the  shore  of  the  northern 
harbour  of  the  island  at  Partheni,  supposed  from  the  name  to  be  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Parthenos.  Here  on  a  rocky  knoll  are  some 
Hellenic  ruins,  in  which  Oikonomopoulos  ^  recognised  a  temple  ///  antis, 
believing  it  to  be  that  of  Artemis  ;  Paton,-  however,  has  rightly  corrected 
this  opinion.     As  he  says,  there  was  here  merely  a   tower,  8'50m.  square, 


Fig.   16. —  Tower  at  Partheni,  Leros. 


built  of  squared  blocks  with  drafted  corners,  laid  in  regular  courses 
(Fig,  16).  Twenty  metres  from  the  east  side  of  the  tower  are  a  corner  and 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  court,  built  in  the  same  style  ;  we  have  then  to 
recognise  here  merely  one  of  the  usual  island  watch-towers  such  as  we  have 
discussed  above.  Amonst  the  debris  on  the  site  we  found  a  fragment  of 
a  brick,  inscribed  -MD¥.  As  Paton  says,  the  exact  site  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Parthenos  has  still  to  be  found,  nor  must  it  as  yet  be  identified 
with  the  mediaeval  monastery  ruins  on  the  shore  near  the  tower. 

The  only  ether  Greek  work  on  the  island  is  to  be  seen  at  the  small  fort  of 

'  htpiaKo.,  p.  164.  "^  Classical  Review,  1894,  p.  376. 
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Xcr('>kainl)(>    l'"i;^.  17  ,  in  the  extreme  south.      It  stands  on  a  rock)-  hill  that 
coiTiinaiuh  tiie   h.\.v  of  L.ikki   to  thr  north,   as  wc-II  as  that  of  XtM()kaml)o. 


In;.   17. — FoKi   Af  Xkkokamdu,  I.kkos. 

Oikonoinopoulos  '   published    a   |)lan  of  this  fort,  but  was  led  into  trior  by 
includinLT  the  later  walls,  for  the   fort   has  been  rebuilt  in   later  times,  and 
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Fio.   18. —Plan  of  Fort  ai   Xkkuka.muo. 
a  chapel  built  within   it.     Our  plan  (Fig.    18)  shews    how   much    Hellenic 

'  (.)/>.  1//.  p.  166. 
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wall  still  exists.  Thr;  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  cannot  have 
been  set  back  very  much,  since  in  front  of  the  chapel  door  there  are 
remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement.  The  wall  is  built  of  squared  blocks  with 
straight  joints  laid  in  regular  courses,  of  which  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
are  still  standing ;  it  is  about  one  metre  wide,  and  composed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  blocks  bonded  at  intervals  ;  the  corners  are  drafted.  It  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  we  have  here  a  tower  and  court  of  the  u.sual 
type,  or  a  small  acropolis ;  in  any  case,  to  judge  from  its  st}le,  it  does  not 
seem  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  ;  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment is  made  of  rather  coarse  black,  brown,  and  white  tesserae,  in  which 
a  geometrical  pattern  of  the  network  type  can  be  made  out.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  it  is  late  Greek  work. 

R.  M.  Dawkins. 

Alan  J.  B.  Wage. 


INSCRIPTIONS   FROM   BIZYE. 


DURINC.  a  visit  to  Hizye  (modern  Viza)  in  February  1906,'  I  leathered 
the  inscriptions  which  arc  here  published.  Mr.  Hasluck  has  suppHcd  the 
initialled  notes  and  restorations,  ant!  I  am  responsible  for  the  texts  only. 

R.  M.  \). 

Viza  lies  seventy  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Constantiiiof^le,  and 
twent)-  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Astai  (whence  WaTiKrj  as  a  subdivision  of  1  hrace),  and  after- 
wards of  the  Thracian  kings  whose  relationships  are  discussed  below. 

I.  On  a  marble  block,  built  into  the  corner  of  what  is  now  the  last 
house  on  the  left  at  the  lower  edge  of  Viza.  Inscribed  face  175  m.  wide, 
broken  at  top  and  partly  on  left  side.      Letters    15  m.  high. 

'AiroW^coi't  II a- 
KTV^rji'O)  ai'€- 
Oi]Ke]v  ' A7roX\cov[i- 
09  'Ei]TrTaiKiudov 

•yo'i  t]wj/  Trepi    Ai/;^- 
id\rf\v  TOTTtov  eV- 
l  'Poc]fMriTuXKov  ^pa- 
/ca>]f  Bvvd(TTOV 

^a]<Ti\€0)';  K6t[v- 


NAnOAAONl 
nAI^:EN0OY 
NOIITPAT} 
ANflEPIANA 
^TonoNER 

vahtaakoygp; 

>IAYNAITat 
ZlAEaiKOT>f 
Yl^NOYI<A 
AIlAEnZ 
POIAAHTA/^ 
©YTATPIAOY 
PHUKOYnOPE 

AYNAJlTOYYl 
OY 


o?]  v'lciivov  Ka\\ 
/SJacrtXt'oj? 
'Voi^iriTuXKOv 
6vyaTpiBov 
Vi)a  Kovnope- 
6)?  hk  HpaK(t)i' 

Bvi/U<TTOV    VI- 


»  See/.//.5.,  xxvi.    191  (l. 
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Ua[KTv]7]v(o  is  purely  conjectural :  an  ethnic  adjective  is  evidently  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  nationality  of  the  dedicator  sut;i;ests  a  Thracian  ethnic. 

'ETTTULKevOov  :  'E7rTatKei>d7]<i  is  a  well-authenticated  Thracian  name.  Cf. 
Dumont,  Iiiscrr.  dc  la  Thrace,  No.  12  (see  also  p.  553;  and  B.C.I  I.  xxii.  4S8. 

cnparrj'yu^  :  for  the  aTpuT^jyiai  as  territorial  divisions  of  Thrace  see 
Mommscn,  Provinces  i.  306,  note  3.  IManj-  of  them  are  named  b\-  Ttolcmy 
(III.  ii.  8,  9)  and  a  (TTpaTi]y6<i  'AaTiKi')'^  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
Tchorlu  (/i/>h.  Epig.  ii-  352  =  Dumont.  loc.  cit.  Xo.  62/  cf.  ibid.  p.  317,  Oi. 

Anchiale  or  Anchialus  was  a  small  town  near  Apollonia  Tontica 
(Strabo  vi.  6,  etc.),  which,  to  judge  from  its  coinage,  became  an  important 
fortified  place  under  Trajan. 

The  elaborate  genealogy  after  the  iiaine  of  Rhocmetalccs  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  complicated  stcvuna  of  the  Thracian  ro)-al  house,  which, 
owing  chiefl\-  to  the  recurrence  of  two  or  three  names,  is  still  b\-  no  means 
clear;  our  information  is  derived  from  casual  references  in  the  historians 
at  such  periods  as  the  Romans  concerned  themselves  with  Thracian 
politics,  and  from  Thracian  inscriptions,  of  which  at  least  two  like  the 
present  are  from  Bizyc.^ 

The  pedigree  elaborated  by  Mommsen,'-  which,  happily  for  the  reader, 
has  not  been  disputed  at  the  point  which  concerns  us,  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Sadala  (?) 


Ctys  I 

Kcx  Thraciac 

•J-  ante  738=  1 6 

I 


Khescuporis 

kex  Thraciae 

impuWs  a.  738=  16 

+  a.  743  =  " 


(lil>eri) 


Khoenietalccs  I 

Kcx  Thraciae  a.  743 

►J-anlc  "I'W' 

I 
CtXys  1 1 =  Tryphacna 
•}•  ante  "iV 


khescuporis  I 

ke\  partis  Thraciae 

leiuolus  a.  ",".,- 

I 

khociuclalces  II 

ke\  partis  Thraciae 

ab  a.  ",".,'-" 

ji<i  a.  ante  ".»',■;' 


khoenieialces  III 

Hex  Thraciae 

a.  37-46 


I'olemo 
rex  I'onti 
a.  37-63 


Colys  III 

rex  Armeniae 

a-  37- 


From  the  inscription  before  us  we  gain  the  following  stemnia 

Coiys  Rhoemctalces 

I         .  I 

Rhescuix)ris  =        (daughter) 

khoenietalces. 

'   Rangahe,  AnI.  Hell.  ii.   1236  ;  Eph.  Epig.  ii.  256. 

-  Eph.  Epig.  ii.  250  ff.  Cf.  the  modification  suggested  by  Crowfoot, /..^..S".  xvii.  321  fl". 
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It  will  be  seen  that  \vc  have  already  (in  Rhoeinctalccs  11)  a  Khoemc- 
talccs,  son  of  Rhescuporis  ;  but  there  is  absolutel)'  no  evidence  for  su|)po>in{^ 
tliat  his  ^grandfathers  wore  n.iined  Cotys  and  Rhoeinetalces.'  On  the  other 
iiand  \vc  have  in  Rhescuporis  1!  .1  Klu.'scuporis,  son  of  Cotys  and  nephew 
< possibly  son-in-law)  of  Rhoernctalces,  but,  according  to  Moinmsen,  '  inter- 
fectus  est  (bj-  Vologaeses  in  1  :  n.c.)  juvenis,  s/ir/>t-  nulla  rclicta.'  -'  I*'or  the 
latter  statement,  however,  1  fuul  no  authority,  and  therefore  feel  justified 
in  considerini^  our  Rhocnietalces  the  son  <jf  Rhaescuj)oris  II  and  of  an 
anon)-mous  daui^hter  of  Rhocnietalces  II  This  leaves  us  in  an  awkward 
position  with  three  Rhoemetalcae  on  our  hands,  two  even  in  the  same 
generation. 

Confusing  as  this  may  be,  all  the  three  are  well  authenticated. 
VVe  cannot,  without  inventing  the  requisite  grandfathers,  identif)-  our 
Rhoemetalces  with  the  son  of  the  anti- Roman  Rhaescuporis  I,  nor  with  the 
much  younger  son  of  Cotys.  who  came  to  the  throne  in  t^"]  ad.  It  is 
sufficient,  pending  further  records,  to  remark  that  the  confusion  was 
recognized  by  contemporaries,  as  is  shewn  by  the  present  inscriptions 
laudable  attempt  to  make  all  clear  ;  while  the  epithet  i/ta)T€po<;  added  to  the 
name  of  Rhoemetalces  III  in  an  Attic  inscription,-'  shews  that  two  princes 
of  the  name  were  actually  reigning  at  the  same  time. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  wording  of  Rhoemetalces' 
pedigree  goes  far  to  render  certain  the  restoration  of  the  inscription  in 
honour  of  another  Thracian  prince,  S.  Julius  (Cotys  .^)  Kotuo?  Bvudarov. 
HpaKCJu  V  io)  i>6  V  ..  Kal  dv'yarpihi)  TOvHpaKU)i'Sii'daTov,'Voifj.i]TnXKaciC.* 

— F.W.H. 

2.  On  a  limestone  block  18  m.  high  x  22  m.  deep,  built  into  a 
gate-post  at  Kastro,  a  hamlet  just  above  Viza.  It  is  broken  on  the  right, 
and  the  greatest  length  preserved  is  57  m.  The  top  line  is  much  worn. 
Height  of  letters  02  m. 


'  The  father  of  the  three  hruthers  was,  according  to  Monimsen,  Sadala.  according  to  Crowfoot, 
Rhescupori.s. 

-  Lo,.  <il.  p.  253. 

'  C.I. A.  iii.  1284.  on  which  see  Ncuhauer  in  Hrinifs,  x.  145.  He  takes  the  two  to  l>c 
Mommsen's  Rhoemetalces  II  and  III. 

■•  .Uhtii.  MiCt.  vi.  40;  d.J.H.S.  xxii.   i^t,  xxiii.  91. 
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P  aMMOlOinPa-QSKATAV^KHOEMT-T.Ili 
/HNCONEATDNOLJN 

B].'0"<\ea  Ko[ti/]U')  /3a(Ti\e(i)<;  'Pr]crKOV7r6p€(o<;  vi[6v 
'y*o}fj.aloi  ol  7rpa>(T)(o^  KaTaKKrjdevTe^  el<i 
Krjvaov  kartav  deov. 

KPivaof  is  of  course  the  Roman  census,  but  so  little  is  known  of  the 
provincial  census  that  the  word  gives  no  clue  to  the  date. 

For  the  form  earayv,  characteristic  of  the  Augustan  period,^  cf.  the 
Thracian  inscription  C.LA.  iii.  552  (quoted  Ep/i.  Ilpig.  ii.  252). 

Mommsen  refers  Cotys  Rhescuporeos  (mentioned  in  C.I. A.  iii.  585)  to 
a  different  family,  but  the  occurrence  of  this  inscription  at  Bizye  helps 
to  substantiate  Crowfoot's  ingenious  h}'pothesis  that  he  was  identical  with 
Cotys  I.— F.W.H. 

3.  In  front  of  the  School,  on  a  block  of  white  marble,  broken  on  all 
sides  except  the  right.  Greatest  width  -20  m.  Height  of  lettering  03  m. 
There  is  a  moulding  between  1.  2  and  1.  3,  so  that  the  lower  lines  are  cut  on 
a  recessed  surface. 


AtAUJ 
'KWOA 


iOPEo[:Yli  „°^^" 


atroX 


One  of  the  many  Thracian  names  ending  in  -iropi^  must  evidently  be 
restored  in  /.  1,  possibly  Au\co7ropt?  for  XvXoviropi'i  B.C.H.  xxii.  486,  /.  25, 
526,  //.  48,  61).  For  the  whole  inscription  oi\  hv\{pv)'nopeo^  avp.\ji,v(nai\ 
'A7roX[\(urt  .  .  .  may  be  tentatively  suggested,  but  the  stone  is  so  fragment- 
ary that  conjecture  is  unprofitable. — F.  W.  H. 

■    1 1  occurs  from  74  B.C.  onwartls  (Meisterhans,  Grant,   d.   Alt.  Insilni .   p.    154). 
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4.  On  a  ^rcy  liincstonc  stele  finscribcd  face  42  in  wide.  tlncknc>s 
41  m.j  in  an  open  space  at  Kastro.  It  i^  brf)kcn  IjcIow  :  heifijht  preserved 
I  00  m.      Meij^ht  of  Icttcrin;^'  03  in. 


€N0AKATAKl 
TeHAOYAHTX 
e€OYe€KAA 


\']i'6a  KaiaKi- 
Te  rj  6ou\»/  TOV 
Seov  HeK\a. 


Thekla  is  a  likel)-  name  to  be  found  here,  for  St.  Thekia  (AiiLju-t  19th. 
old  style),  martyred  in  the  reif^n  of  Ma.xiniianiis,  was  born  at  \'iza  The 
Synaxarion  gives  the  following  distich  : 

'E/iot7t"  KXfjaiy;  HexXa,  Trarpi?  Hi^ut), 
Fa^r;?  totto?  OeaTpov,  aSXov  di]p  ^tiKi'for. 

5.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  School.  Grey  marble  stele,  'J  ,  in.  wide 
and  broken  off  below  the  lettering.      Letters  025  m.  high. 


R_^l 

APEBEKA 


\li'}}{ji)a  'PeffcKa^  rij'i  Trp(a/3uTt-oa<: 


THin    PEC 

BYTEPACT 

h  C  KEKYMhM 

ENHC 

Above  the  lettering  is  a  representation  of  the  seven  branched  candle- 
stick, a  distinctive  mark  of  a  Jewish  epitaph.'      With   the  title  Trpea-^vrepo 


K.-inisny.  Cuits  ami  fiishofirits  of  Phiyf^a.  ii.  p.  652. 


N    1 
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compare  the  epitaph  of  the  Jewess   Rufina  of  Smyrna  :  'Pov(f)ecva  'lovBaia 
dpy(iavv('iyo)yo<;  k.t.X.^ 

6.  In  the  court\ard  of  the  Khan  at  Kastro.  A  broken  limestone 
base,  '41  m.  square,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  moulded  foot,  59  m.  square. 
Lettering  with  apices,  "05  m.  high,  deep  and  cleanl)'  cut. 

AYPAOYKIAN  Avp.  \ovKiav(ov) 

ZK  WNO^  lK(nri)a)vo<i 

IZ  t? 

7.  Built  into  the  wall  of  a  house,  in  the  town  below  the  church. 
Inscribed  face  29  m.  wide,  and  20  m.  high,  broken  at  the  top.  and  below 
not  smoothed  for  writing.  About  03  m.  has  been  cut  off  the  left  side  of 
the  stone.     Lettering  '025   m.  high. 

c.  KNL^  Hh  ,,,.      .,    .  ,,, 

,      V   n  L^  oeiva  too  oetvi  tot&» 

3 N AN  e CTHceN        '^ ^f  •°-  ^^ 

^  fi]ov  avea-TTjcrev. 

Al  P6T€rTAP0AlT/Al  XW^^^  irapoBlrac. 

There  is  hardly  space  for  fiv7jfj,Tj(;  in  full,  but  ligatures  ma)-  have  been 
used. 

R.  M.  Dawkins. 
F.  W.  Hasluck. 

Notes  on  Inscriptions  of  the  Thracian  Kings. 

I. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  a  further  contribution  to  the 
stomna  of  the  Thracian  Kings  has  recently  been  published  by 
Kalinka  -  in  an  inscription  from  ApoUonia  Pontica  :  the  text  runs  as 
follows  :  — 

•    Reinach,  Traits'  d^ Epii;raphie  Grecque,  p.  430. 
-  Antike  Denkmnler  in  Bulgarien  (1906),  No.  157. 


iNM  kll'TloNs    I- ROM    Hl/VK.  iSl 

'\Tru\\](t)vt  'I»;T[p6iJ  I   inrtp  t>;]s'  '  \*oifi[t)  tiiXkov]  0aai[\t  wv 
KotJ^o?  Ka[i  I  l::iaai\]€co<i  'l*o[i  fjLifTii]\Kuv  [viaj  i>ov  K\ai 
Tlvfio[8(i}\pi8o<:  /9]aer[t]\€'a)[<f  |  'PoifiTjT](i\Kov  [kuI  | 
/3a<Ti\t:]a)^  flo\[ej/xa>fo]<?  OvyaTptl. .  8fj<;  vy]ia^  kui 
a[a)|  Tr;/Jta  ]<f  ev^(i^\(  i/o<;  A]ouKto*;  'A.  .    |  .  .  ]pr)uciJi'. 

The  editor  interprets  the  relationship  of  the  persons  concerned, 
Rhoemctalces  and  Pythodoris.  curiously  :  he  apparently  takes  v'i(ov6<i  as 
'  j^iandson  '  sim[)ly,  and  ^fyarpiST;?  as  '  j^randdauijhtcr.'  He  conseipiently 
considers  that  the  pairs  of  ancestors  cited  are  both  grandfathers,  whereas 
the  Thracian  regal  inscriptions  generally  give  the  father  and  grandfather. 
He  also  prefers  not  to  identify  the  Rhoemctalces  and  Pythodoris 
mentioned,  with  a  Rhoemctalces  and  Pythodoris  referred  to  in  a  very 
similar  inscription  found  at  Bizye,'  and  considers  thcni  as  descendants 
(elsewhere  unknown)  of  the  three  sons  of  Cotys  II  and  Iryphaena.  The 
Hizye  inscription  runs  as  follows  : — 

deoyi  c'lfitoi  v>\ri(n(oi,  .  .  .  |  virep  t»)9    Pot/iT^lTaX^ou  Kai 

\\vdo\ho)pLho's    €K   TOU   KaTO,   TOV    KoL\a\\\l]T LKOV    \ 

iroXefJLOv  KLvhvvov  \  awTrjpca'i  ev^afxevo<i  j  kuI 
tTTtTu^cox/  Fato*;  I  'Iou\(o?  VIp6k(\)o^  ')(^api\aT[r]pi]oi'. 

The  identity  of  the  names  and  the  repetition  of  uirep  aa)Tiipia<; 
naturally  lead  one  to  the  assumption  that  the  inscriptions  are  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  provided  that  the  genealogical  details  can  be  made 
to  harmonise  with  known  historical  facts. 

Looking  first  at  the  data  sujiplied  b}-  the  Bizye  inscription,  we  find 
safe  ground  in  the  allusion  to  the  KotXa\7;Tt*6<?  7r6\e^io<r,  which  is  known 
from  Tacitus  (Afifia/es  iu.  }8)  to  have  taken  place  in  21  .\.l). :  the  Rhoe- 
mctalces of  the  inscription  has  hitherto  been  identified  with  Rhoemctalces 
11.  The  circumstances  of  the  war  were  these:  in  19  A. I).  Cotys  II  had 
been  murdered  by  his  uncle  and  partner  in  the  kingde)m  Rhescuporis  I  ; 
the  latter  was  deposed  by  Rome,  his  kingdom  being  divided  between  his 
son  Rhoemctalces  II  and  the  children  of  the  murdered  Cotys.  Ihe  eldest 
of  the  children,  afterwards  Rhoemetalces  III,  was  still  a  minor,  and  a 
Roman,  Trebellienus    Rufus,  acted   for    him.      In  21    A.l>.   a  rebel   .irm\    of 

'   £///.  A/4'.  ii.  256  =  Diimont,  htsirr.  de  la  Jhrate,  p.  377,  .NH.  62  r. 
1    8 
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the  Coelaletae  and  other  tribes  discontented  with  the  joint  government 
shut  up  'the  king'^  in  PhilippopoHs.  Later  on  we  find  the  sons  of  Cotys 
being  educated  at  Rome  with  the  young  Caligula. 

It  is  thus  proved  that  at  the  date  of  the  Coelaletic  war  there  were  two 
princes  living  named  Rhoemetalces,  viz.  Rhoemetalces  II  and  the  son  of 
Cotys  still  in  his  minority. 

Turning  to  the  stenivia  given  by  the  Apollonia  inscription,  I  find  the 
following  relationships  implied  : — 

(rt)     Rhoemetalces  (6)  Polemo 

t  I 

Cotys  .  Rhoemetalces  =  daughter 

I  1 

Rhoemetalces  Pythodoris 

ia)  fits  in  with  Mommsen's  genealogy  only  if  we  accept  '  Rhoemetalces  ' 
as  Rhoemetalces  III.  This  means  that  the  son  of  Cotys  and  not 
Rhoemetalces  II  was  the  king  shut  up  in  Philippopolis,  and  the  fact  that 
neither  inscription  qualifies  him  as  /3ao-t\eu9  or  even  Swdarr}^  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  assumption. 

As  to  {d),  Polemo  Eusebes  of  Pontus  (who  married  a  Pythodoris)  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Cotys  II,  and  not  impossibly  of  Rhoemetalces  II  also. 
The  younger  Pythodoris  could  not  have  been  married  to  Rhoemetalces  III 
already,  but  would  be  in  any  case  a  useful  hostage  as  the  heiress  of 
Rhoemetalces  II. 

P'or  the  sake  of  clearness  I  repeat  the  Thracian  royal  pedigree,  the 
new  figures  being  indicated  by  italics : — 

Sadala  (?) 

I 

I  I  I 

Cotys  I  Rhoemetalces  I  Rhescuporis  I  Polemo  Eusebes  =  Pythodoris 


(lil>eri)    Rhescuporis  \l=Jilia         Cotys  11  =  Tryphaena    Rhoemetalces  11=  /ilia 


Rliocinetakei     (2)  Polemo  (3)  Cotys  (i)  Rhoemetalces  (?= )  Pythodoi-is 

'  Tacitus  never  mentions  the  name ;  in  iii.  38  he  says  '  Regein  urbemque  Philippopolim  circum- 
sidunt,'  in  iii.  39  '  Rfgis  opportuna  eruptione.'  The  younger  Rhoemetalces  is  never  mentioned  by 
name  in  Tacitus,  who  speaks  consistently  of  the  '  liberi  Cotyis.'  Even  when  local  inscriptions  come 
into  direct  conflict  with  Ro  nan  literary  evidence  the  former  unquestionably  carry  the  greater 
conviction. 


Inscriptions  from  Bizvk. 
II. 
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It  may  be  permissible  here  to  insert  a  note  on  the  text  of  Dittenber^er, 
Sy/iojre  366,  one  of  the  Cyzicene  inscriptions  referring  to  theThracian  royal 
house.  A  bad  copy,  apparently  by  an  Armenian,  of  the  latter  part  (irom 
/.  1 5 )  of  tliis  inscription  was  i^ivcn  me  by  a  Greek  in  Mudania  last  year. 
This  copy  proved  on  examination  to  have  been  made  before  the  breakage  at 
the  rij^ht  hand  lower  corner  of  the  stone  :  it  consequently  preserves  the 
following  fuller  readings,  whicli  I  have  here  compared  with  Limnios'  (the 
first)  copy,'  and  Dittenberger's  final  text : 


•  25 

Armenian  (opy. 

I.imnios. 

Dittenbtrgei . 

(I)  1 

EAINAIOII 

EAN   .   .   . 

((r)«K/<r.] 

(2^    1 

.  26 

ERTPAcI)! 

EHI  .  .  . 

iin\-fpa.<P'i\v 

<3)  1 

•  27 

YHHPEZIA 

YH 

{i-w\t\p*alaLii\ 

(4)  1 

.  28 

IEMN0TATHZTPIY4)AIN 

ZEMNOTATHI   .  .  . 

otfivoTirrit  [Bou 

(5) 

29 

nPOSKATAZTPEAIAEKA 

nPOZKATAZTH     .  . 

irpoffKaTa<TTfi[ffa 

(I)  warrants  the  substitution  of  (<j)aj/iSi'ot?  -  for  cr(af)[to-t].  The 
initial  E  is  a  well-attested  lapidary's  error,^  the  rest  possibly  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  copyist.  In  (4)  the  recuirence  of  Tryphaena's  name 
esjjccially  with  the  epithet  (refi,i>0T<iT7]<;  is  remarkable. 

F.  U.   H. 

'  Athen.  Mitt.  xvi.  1891,  141    144. 

-'  This  was  Joubiii's  orij^inal  restoration  (K.E.G.  vi.  9). 

'  TH  in  I.  16,  another  lapidary's  error  reproduced  by  Linmios  and  disputed  by  Joubin,  i-  al>o 
given  by  the  copy. 


A    ROMAN   BRIDGE  ON  THE  AESEPUS. 


The  course  of  the  Roman  road  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora  between  Priapus  and  Cyzicus  has  hitherto  been  known  only  from 
the  Peutinger  table  and  from  a  single  milestone  ^  (the  thirteenth)  found  in 
a  Turkish  cemetery  above  Tchaoush-keui,  not  far  therefore  from  its  original 
position.  The  Peutinger  table  notes  only  one  point  between  the  places 
named — the  crossing  of  the  Granicus.  That  of  the  Aesepus,  a  much  more 
important  river,  is  still  marked  by  the  considerable  remains  of  a  fine 
Roman  bridge,  which,  owing  to  its  secluded  position  at  a  turn  of  the  valley, 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  such  travellers  as  have  passed  along  the 
coast  road.^  Hearing  at  Boghashehr,  where  I  had  shewn  an  interest  in  the 
fast-vanishing  ruin  of  Ak-kupru,  that  a  similar  bridge  existed  on  the  road  to 
Gunen,  I  took  that  route  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  best- 
preserved  ancient  bridge  in  the  district. 

This  bridge,  locally  called  Guvertchin  Kupru  ('  Dove  Bridge  '),  lies 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  just  at  its  exit 
from  the  valley  to  the  plain  of  Tahir-ovassi. 

Its  direction  is  about  E.S.E.  by  E.  and  though  no  main  arch  is 
preserved  in   its  entirety,   the  remaining  piers — only  one  has  fallen — still 

'  B.C.H.  xvii.  546  (35)  'above  Tchaoush-keui '=  C./.Z.  iii.  Siipp.\i,  13687;  cf.  C.I.L.  iii. 
1,  ']\j?>  =  Eph.  Epigr.  2,  351.  Both  are  thirteenth  milestones,  if  indeed  the  stones  are  not 
identical. 

-  W.  Turner,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  East  (1820),  iii.  200  ff.  ;  O.  F.  von  Richter,  l^all- 
fahrten  iin  Morgenlande  (1822),  421  ff.  ;  F.  Ruge  in  Petermanns  Mittheilungeti,  xxxviii.  (1892) 
p.  228  (map)  ;  W.  Judeich  in  Sitzber.  Berl.  Akad.  (1898),  ii.  550  ff. 
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I  Si 


stand  to  their   full   height  uiul  c\cii   prc^crxc  their  sections  of  the   roadway 
intact. 


'^^^^j^'SZ^*- 


Fk;.   I.  — Hi. t\  a  I  ion  ok  Hkiulk. 

1  lie  main  stream  was  spanned  hy  four  arches  built  solidlv  of  rubble,  faced 
with  Ljranitc  ashlar  and  vaulted  with  the  same  material  ( Ki^.  3)  The 
westernmost,  which  was  the  only  one  accessible  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had 
a  span  of  about  1220  metres,  the  height  of  the  pier  (footing-course  to 
roadway)  being  about  8  80  m.  The  roadway  was  borne  im  four  slab-roofed 
vaults  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  bridge  (Fig.  2).  The  third  pier  from 
the  west  bank  has  fallen.  The  piers  are  planned  with  sharp  triangular 
cutwaters  against  the  stream,  while  on  the  lower  side  they  are  furnished 
with  blunt  buttresses  of  hexagonal  plan  presenting  a  flat  face  outwanls. 


■mbCMx  :  JW  ^ 

Kit;.   2.  —  Vitw  tKOM  \V.   E.M),  sHDWiNG  Vaults  sirroRTiNc.  Koauwav. 

The  stream  at  this  point  passes  close  under  the  wot  slopi:  of  ihc 
valley,  so  that  the  western  abutment  is  short.  It  is  pierced  by  a  small 
arch  and  half-arch  with  tile  vaults,  the  outer  voussoirs  being  alternately 
stones  and  groups  of  tiles  ;  this  is  the  construction  used  throughout  in  the 
less  massive  bridge  at  Sultan  Chair  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 
1    3    • 
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The  eastern  abutment  is  much  longer  than  the  western,  and  is  well 
preserved,  though  much  overgrown,  right  up  to  the  main  stream,  a  (iisl.mcc 
of  about  5S  metres  (Fig.  3).  The  westernmtjst  pier  is  of  a  different  type 
from  the  others,  having  a  low,  squat  cutwater  with  sloping  profile  ;  both 
this  and  the  easternmost  pier  are  relieved  by  a  vault  running  across  the 
bridge  ;  the  vault  is  completely  masked  on  the  stream  side,  but  on  the 
down  side  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  alternate  tile  and  stone  vousstjirs 
wc  have  before  alluded  to.  The  firet  dry  ardh  (Fig.  3),  which  has  a  span 
of  12  20  m.,  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  construction  is  continued 
in  the  culvert  arches,  gradually  'decreasing  in  size,  which  support  the 
extremity  of  the  abutment.  One  of  these  is  compietel)-  overgrown  and  is 
conjecturally  indicated  on  the  sketch-elevation. 

The  roadway  is  built  of  large  stones,  only  occasionally  squared,  and  is 
about  560  metres  wide  :  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  abutment  are  remains  of 
an  excdra  in  brick  (paralleled  at  the  Sangarius  bridge  of  Sabanja),'  rountl 
which  the  road  forks.  An  upright  cylindrical  stone  080  m.  high  and  040  m. 
in  diameter,  stands  beside  it  and  may  have  been  intended  to  record  repairs. 

The  road  from  between  the  bridge  and  Cyzicus  is  still  to  some  extent 
the  original  Roman  way  ;  it  is  paved  with  small  round  stones  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  inches,  well  pounded  or  rolled  together  in  earth.  It  commands 
magnificent  views  of  the  Aesepus  mouth  and  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  and 
was  till  (juite  lately  the  usual  route  between  Boghashehr  and  Panderma  ; 
a  lower  route  fording  the  Aesepus  at  its  mouth  and  striking  inland  at 
Musatcha  is  now  preferred. 

Two  hours  east  of  the  bridge,  behind  Tchaoush-kcui,  are  remains  of 
an  old  Turkish  khan,  near  which,  in  a  cemetery,  stands  the  thirteenth  mile 
stone  from  Cyzicus  mentioned  above. 

For  the  date  of  the  bridge  we  have  no  evidence  except  such  as  is 
afforded  by  its  construction.  It  is  paralleled  most  closely  by  the  bridge 
of  Sultan  Chair  on  the  Mac'estus,  of  which  measured  drawings  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Wiegand  - :  this  is  a  very  similar  structure,  though  the 
design  is  varied  to  fit  the  wide  and  shallow  bed  of  the  Macestus.  The 
bridge  itself  is  lower  and   longer,  consisting  of  fifteen  arches  with  a  total 

'  Tcxier,  Descr.  de  P Asie  Mituun,  i.  55  (pi.  iv  )  :  rcxtremil^  du  poni  va  !>'appliqucr  liircclciiKPl 
contre  une  montagne  ;  et  la  route  tourne  a  angle  droit  pour  se  dirigcr  au  nord  .  .  .  et  au  siu'. 
Une  grande  niche  de  6"J3  de  large,  avec  des  jxarles  latcralcs  qui  existent  encore,  ferniant  sans  doiili.- 
une  salle  voutco  qui  offrait  un  abri  aux  voyayeur!).  ' 

•*  Athat    Mitt.  xxix.  PI.  XXIV. 
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length  of  about  300  metres.  The  arches  are  throughout  of  tile  from  just 
above  the  springs,  the  outer  voussoirs  being  of  tile  and  stone  alternately. 
The  piers  have  cutwaters  against  the  stream,  but  no  corresponding 
buttresses  on  the  lower  side  ;  they  are  lightened  by  transverse  vaults 
over  the  piers  and  in  the  spandrels.  These  vaults  shew  the  same 
decorative  treatment  of  the  outer  voussoirs,  except  on  the  stream  side  over 
the  cutwaters,  where  they  are  masked. 

A  third  bridge  with  the  same  characteristics  is  the  Ak-kupru  ('  White 
bridge'),  now  nearly  destroyed,  which  crossed  the  Granicus  below  Boghashehr. 
It  is  first  mentioned  by  Chishull,^  in  whose  time  (1699)  it  was  still  in  use  ; 
he  ascribes  it  to  Mohammed  IV  (1648-87),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Kiepert,'^ 
and  it  has  certainly  been  repaired  in  Turkish  times,  but  the  fullest  account 
which  has  come  down  to  us — that  of  William  Turner  who  crossed  it  in 
1 81 5 — bears  witness  not  only  to  its  antiquity  but  also  to  its  essential 
similarity  to  the  bridges  we  are  discussing. 

He  describes  it  as  '  a  very  magnificent  Roman  bridge  built  with  brick 
and  small  stones  and  cased  with  large  squares  of  fine  marble.  It  consisted 
of  eight  arches,  four  large  ones  over  the  river,  and  four  small  ones,  two  at 
each  end,  at  the  extremities  on  land  :  the  largest  arch  was  of  eighteen 
paces'  span  and  eight  in  width  :  it  was  irregular,  for  it  was  one  of  four 
with  none  large  enough  to  correspond  with  it.  The  pressure  on  the 
bridge  was  lightened  by  small  arches  built  immediately  under  the  pave- 
ment. The  width  of  the  river's  bed  was  75  feet,  but  of  these  only  22  feet 
were  now  provided  with  water.'  ^ 

Tchihatchef,  who  passed  the  bridge  on  his  road  from  Giirelje  to  Boga- 
shehr  in  1847,  still  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  bridge  was  ancient,* 
and  Jankc's  description  points  in  the  same  direction.^ 

I  passed  the  remains  of  this  bridge  in  1906  ;    much  has  disappeared 

^    Travels  in  Turkey  {iT^"}),  p.  6o. 

-  Cas  Schlachtfeld  ani  Granicus  (based  on  researches  of  1842)  in  Globus,  1877,  xxxii.  pp. 
263-4. 

^  Jotirnal  of  a  Tour  in  the  East  (1820),  iii.  206. 

■•  Asie  Mineure,  i.  212  '  tres-beau  pont  antique  .  .  .  repose  sur  trois  arcs  et  s'est  ecroule  a  sa 
nioitie.'  See  also  his  route  book  (ed.  Kiepert,  Peter manns  Milt.  Erganzungsheft  20),  p.  5, 
Dec.  13,  1847,  which  shews  that  the  bridge  was  on  the  Granicus  itself,  not  on  its  western  affluent, 
as  Texier,  Asie  Mineure  {V Uni7'ers,  xii),  p.  155. 

'  A uf  Alexanders  des  Grossen  Pfaden  (1894),  p.  137.  '  Am  linken  Ufer  stehen  noch  mehrere 
Bogen  mit  runden  Gewolben  und  Ziegel,  wiihrend  die  Pfeiler  auf  schon  behauenen,  i  m.  langen 
\  m.  hohen  Steinen  ruhen.  Oben  ist  die  Slrassenanlage  eingestiirzt.  Auf  dem  rechlen  Ufer  steht 
noch  ein  I'feilcrrest  dessen  Unttrbauten  besonders  regelmassig  scheinen.' 
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even  sinco  Janke's  description,  the  ruins  having  been  plundered  for  material 
durin;^'  the  buildini;  of  the  Karabot;ha-H(i;^diashc-hr  cliaussi'c  ;  the  principal 
relic  is  a  tile-vaulted  arch  of  the  western  abutment  with  the  adjoinin^^ 
pier.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  270  m.,and  the  width  of  the  roadway,  which 
was  traceable  bv  the  foundations  of  its  boundint;  walls  for  some  yards, 
7*40  m.  The  outer  voussoirs  of  the  arch  have  been  removed  with  the 
ashlar  facing  of  the  bridge,  leaving  the  plain  tile  vault  bare  ;  inside  the 
arch  alone  a  few  courses  of  ashlar  survive.  The  upper  part  of  the  bridge, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  is  of  very  rough  rubble  with  tile  carelessly  used.  This 
is  certainl)'  due  to  Turkish  repairs,  and  Mohammed  IV'  ma\'  be  responsible. 
The  road  was  an  important  one  in    1  urkish  times  as  leading  t(i  GallijxDli. 

A  fourth  of  the  scries  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  ruined  bridge  on 
the  Rhyndacus  at  Ulubad  (Lopadium);  of  this  again  verj-  little  remains, 
no  arch  is  entire,  and  only  a  few  ruined  piers  still  exist  on  the  north  bank.' 
It  is  consequently  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  the  bridge  is  built  of 
ashlar-faced  rubble.  The  Rhyndacus  bridge  was  built  after  258  A.I).,-  and 
was  known  in  Byzantine  times  as  the  'bridge  of  Constantine ' ,  on  it 
stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him  by  S.  Helena."'  We  know  that  Constantine 
remodelled  the  road  system  of  Asia  Minor  to  make  it  converge  on 
Constantinople,  and  it  is  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  change  of  capital 
that  we  must  assign  the  Sultan  Chair  bridge,  since  it  implies  an  eastward 
deflection  of  the  important  Macestus  Valley  road  which  led  originally  to 
Cyzicus.  The  Sultan  Chair  bridge  is,  as  we  have  seen,  closely  connected 
by  its  style  with  those  on  the  Aesepus  and  the  Granicus,  so  that  we  have 
some  reason  for  assigning  to  the  age  of  Constantine  the  construction  of  the 
series  of  bridges  of  which  Guvertchin  Kupru  is  the  best  example  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

F.  W.  H.\.SLUCK. 

'  The  ruins  are  shown  in  l.andron's  drawing  of  Ulubad  (I.c  Has,  Voyagt  Arihc'olo^./ut, 
JtifUraire,  pi    44. 

'^   Kamsay,  Hist.  Geog.  160. 

^  Anna  Comnena,  i.  321,  B  {■yi<p\jpa.v')  tv  fi  Ka\  Tf^tvot  »a.\ai  wapa  ttjj  a7iaj  ^'«aSJ^1}To  'EA<Vt)i 
«»    oyofiart  tov  utyi\ov  KinffTTavrivov,   /{  wy  r^v  iiriiii/vfiiav  t)  yi<pvpa  fitxp'  xa)  yi'y  iKr4)aaTo. 
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'  The  boats  which  come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular  and  made  of  skins.  The 
frames.,  which  are  of  willow.,  are  cut  in  the  country  of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and 
on  these,  which  serve  for  hulls,  a  covering  of  skins  is  stretched  outside,  and  thus  the  boats 
arc  made,  without  either  stem  or  stern,  quite  round  like  a  shield.  They  are  then  entirely 
filed  with  straw,  and  their  cargo  is  put  on  board,  after  which  they  are  suffered  to  float  down  stream. 
Their  chief  freight  is  wine,  stored  in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree.  They  are  managed 
bv  tzvo  men,  who  stand  upright  in  them,  each  plying  an  oar,  one  pulling  and  the  other  pushing. 
The  boats  are  of  various  size^,  some  larger,  some  smaller ;  the  biggest  reach  as  high  as  five 
thousand  talents'  burthen.  Each  vessel  has  a  live  ass  on  board ;  those  of  larger  size  have 
more  than  one.  When  they  reach  Babylon,  the  cargo  is  lauded  and  offered  for  sale ;  after 
which  the  men  breait  up  their  boats,  sell  the  straw  and  the  frames,  and  loading  their  asses 
with  the  skins,  set  off  on  their  way  to  Armenia.  The  current  is  too  strong  to  alloiv  a  boat  to 
return  up-stream,  for  ivhich  reason  they  make  their  boats  of  skins  rather  than  wood.  On  their 
return  to  Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  ne.xt  voyage  ' 

The  words  of  Herodotus  describe  a  clafs  of  vessel  still  in  use,  but 
when  dealing  with  Mesopotamia  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  vagueness  which  seems  to  enshroud  all  topics  in  that  region,  and  to 
realise  some  of  the  differences  of  custom  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
During  historic  times  the  different  races  of  what  is  now  called  Turkish 
Arabia  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other  and  on  Persia,  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  real  differences  are  sometimes  overlooked.  Even  the 
country  has  changed.  Ancient  ports  are  now  far  inland,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Euphrates  have  silted  up,  so  that  boats  of 
any  size  can  no  longer  sail  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Babylon.  Hence  the 
great  trade-centres  have  shifted  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  ;  Babylon 
and  the  still  more  ancient  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  have  been 
deserted,  while  first  Ctesiphon  and  then  Bagdad   have  arisen  as  the  great 
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marts  throii;j;h  which  pass  the  traffic  between  Western  Asia  and  tlic  Persian 
Gulf.  On  the  other  hand  the  Kuphrates  valley  is  the  direct  high  road 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  trade  from 
Felujia  northwards  is  as  flourishinp^  as  ever,  althoufjh  the  poods  pass 
throui^h,  not  Babylon,  but  liagdad. 

Thus  the  trade  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tersian  Gulf  lies 
aloni^  both  rivers  in  part,  and  it  mii^ht  be  expected  that  similar  vessels 
would  be  employed  on  each,  but  owing  partly  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
people  and  partly  to  the  different  natures  of  the  rivers  and  the  lands 
through    whicii   thc\'   pass,  there  arc  clearly  defined   local   tj-pes  which  arc 
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seldom  if  ever  interchanged.  Of  these  the  chief  arc  the  Shalitoor  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates;  the  Killik  on  the  Tigris;  the  Kufa  in  and  near  liagdad  ; 
and  the  DIionu  on  the  lower  reaches  of  both  rivers,  the  Shatt  cl  Arab  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  sliaJitoor  (Fig.  i)  is  Ubcd  to  convey  hc.ivy  goods  from  the 
Upper  Euphrates  to  Felujia,  picking  up  passengers  or  cargo  from  Alepj)o 
at  Mcskine.  From  Felujia  the  journc)'  of  sixty  miles  to  Bagdad  is  matie 
by  caravan.  In  describing  a  sliahtoor  it  is  perhaps  better  to  avoiei  the 
terms  of  ordinary  shipbuilding,  for  they  suggest  relationship  with  some 
known  craft,  which  woulfl  be  misleading.      It  is  a  species  of  punt,  about 
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20  feet  in  leiif^th  and  8 — 10  feet  in  beam  ;  flat-bottomed,  straight-sided,  and 
with   both   ends   square,   sharply   undercut   and   a   little    higher    than    the 
middle  ;  in  fact  just  like  a  large  but  roughl>-made  Noah's  Ark.     Moreover 
it  is  constructed  in  the  strictly^  patriarchal  manner,  not  clinker-built,  but 
caulked  with  pitch.     Long  planks  about  half  an  inch  thick  are  nailed  to 
upright  ribs  rough  hewn  and  with  some  of  the  bark  still  on  them.     The 
hull  is  further  strengthened  by  narrow  strips  of  plank   nailed   firmly  over 
the  seams  from  within,  and  with  the  nails  clinched  on  the  outside  ;  a  point 
which  sticks  in  the  memory,  if  not  the  skin,  of  anyone'who  has  climbed 
into  such  a  boat  after  swimming  in  the  river.     To  brace  the  framework,  a 
tall  young    tree  is  sometimes  sawn    in    two   lengthwise,  laid    horizontally 
along  the  tops  of  the  ribs  and  fastened  to  each  of  them  with  a  bolt.     Thus 
the  whole  structure  is  both  strong  and  elastic,  and  fairly  watertight,  unless 
badly  strained,  in  which  case  it  can  be  caulked  with  mud.     When  loaded 
with  sacks  of  raw  cotton,  which  can  be  arranged  according  to  the  wish  of 
passengers  and  crew,  such  a  boat  has  a  draught  of  about  one  foot,  and 
stands  about  three  feet  above  the  water-line.     The  larger  boats  arc  more 
ambitious,  with  smooth  edges  and  trimmed  planks,  but  in  spite  of  these 
affectations  they  are  the  same  in  all  essentials.     Thus  it  seems  as  if  the 
Babylonians  had  felt  such  legitimate  pride  at  tlie  proved  superiority  of  the 
original  Ark  over  all  other  contemporary  shipping,  that  they  have  continued 
to  build  on  the  same  lines  ever  since,  and  the  much  derided  pictures  of  our 
childhood  seem  substantially  correct  after  all.     It  is  usual  for  Kurds  to 
navigate  these  boats  as  far  as  Deir  Zor,  after  which  their  place  is  taken 
by  Arabs,  for  below  that  town   the  river   becomes  wider  and  shallower. 
Except  during  flood-time  the  main  channel  is  in  many  places  compara- 
tively   narrow    and    winds    among   shoals.     Consequently    the   boat    runs 
aground  frequently,  and  then  the  boatmen  jump  overboard  and  wade  about 
till  they  fiijd  deeper  water.     Then  they  put  their  backs  to  the  boat  and 
shove,  without  any  apparent  method  or  combination,  but  after  the  manner 
of  ants  moving  a  large  straw.     The  boat  is  guided  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
oars  and   a   punt-pole.     These  oars  are  saplings   from    12 — 15    feet  long 
(according  to  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  broken),  to  the  ends  of 
which  is  nailed  a  small  piece  of  plank.     Feathering  is  impossible,  for  each 
oar  is  attached  to  the  rowlock  by  a  sort  of  wooden  collar.     These  imple- 
ments ensure  the  maximum  of  effort  with  the  minimum  of  result.     A  few 
boats  carry  a  steering-oar  in  the  stern   instead  of  a  pole,  and  below  Deir  a 
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primitive  rudder  is  generally  used,  but  above  Deir,  steering  in  the  ordinary 
sense  is  omitted,  the  boat  simply  sjiinninL^  round  as  wind  and  current  choose  ; 
as  long  as  it  drifts  down  stream  and  avoids  the  bank  all  is  well  ;  when 
groundin-^  seems  imminent  the  oars  arc  plied,  with  varsing  success.  At 
the  journey's  end  the  boat  is  usually  broken  up  and  sold  for  firewood,  but 
the  more  carefiiUv  built  arc  towrd  up  empty  to  Dcir  in  tu'os  antl  threes  h\' 
parties  of  men. 

1  lie  craft  on  the  Tigris  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Assyrian  kings.      The    Killik  is  a   raft   matie  up  of  a 
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Fig.  2. — KuFA. 


number  of  goat-  or  sheep-skins  inflated  and  tied  together  ;  palm-tree  poles 
are  laid  on  these  and  form  the  deck,  on  which  the  passengers  sit  witli  their 
luggage.  It  was  some  such  device  that  was  suggested  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  for  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  rejected  as  impracticable.  The 
current  of  the  Tigris  is  swift  and  the  banks  are  steep  ;  hence  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  raft  to  collide  more  or  less  heavily  with  the  bank.  Minor 
collisions  occur  with  tolerable  frequency,  but  sometimes  a  knock  will  burst 
some  of  the  skins.  Should  this  occur,  too  often  the  killik  shares  the  fate 
of    most   institutions  which    are  supported    only   by    windbags,    but    if    it 
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survives,  as  it  generally  does,  the  poles  are  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch, 
and  the  skins  are  used  to  carry  back  a  kind  of  butter  which  is  exported 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad. 

The  Kiifa  (Fig.  2)  is  used  in  and  around  Bagdad.  Though  quaint 
and  primitive  as  a  vessel,  it  is  a  triumphant  solution  of  the  problem  which 
has  a  never-ending  fascination  for  the  Mesopotamian  waterman,  namely, 
how  to  bump  violently  into  the  bank  without  material  damage.  It  is 
round,  with  a  diameter  usually  of  about  four  feet,  and   is   made  of  hides 


Fig.  3. — Dhow. 


stretched  on  a  wicker  framework  and  coated  with  pitch.  These  kiifas  help 
to  take  the  place  of  carts  and  carriages  in  Bagdad.  There  are  no  canals, 
but  the  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city  and  forms  its  chief 
highway.  In  summer  one  can  see  numbers  of  these  boats  being  paddled 
down-stream  carrying  one  or  more  passengers,  who  perhaps  sit  in  little 
chairs  which  can  be  placed  in  them  if  required  ;  or  else  a  cargo  of  big  green 
melons  may  be  piled  up,  reaching  high  above  the  brim.  Anyone  who  tries 
to  propel  and  steer  a  round  bowl  by  standing  in  it  and  making  digs  at  the 
water  on  alternate  sides  with  a  species  of  flat  wooden  spoon,  will  realise 
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that  it  is  not  the  most  cfTcctivc  rnetliod  of  making  headway  aj^ainst  a 
strong  current.  Indeed  the  whole  Nursery  Rhyme  of  the  three  wise  men 
of  Gotham  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  and  met  their  fate  forthwith,  may 
possibly  be  a  reminiscence  of  certain  Eastern  sages  who  were  swept  (hjwn 
stream  in  a  kufa.  Their  successors,  less  learned  but  more  practical, 
generally  tow  their  boats  against  the  stream,  the  boatmen  stumbling 
through  bathers  of  all  ages  who  line  the  shores  in  summer,  and  who  some- 
times give  his  boat  a  friendly  shove;  through  no  less  happy  buffaloes 
wallowing  by  the  bank  ;  through  beasts  who  come  in  droves  to  drink  ;  or 
through  water-sellers  who  replenish  their  stock  from  this  same  all-giving 
streain. 

Below  Bagdad  the  vessel  usually  met  with  is  the  well-known  Dhow 
(P'ig.  3).  It  has  many  variations  in  size  and  shape,  but  remains  the  same 
in  essentials  wherever  it  is  seen,  on  the  Shatt  el  Arab,  the  Arabian  and 
Red  Seas,  and  even  in  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba.  It  is  long,  low,  and 
very  fast  ;  the  stem  and  stern  are  high,  the  bow  much  cut  away  below,  and 
the  ship  is  rigged  for  a  kind  of  shoulder  of  mutton  sail.  Such  are  the 
pirate  craft  which  suddenly  appear  from  nowhere,  if  a  ship  is  wrecked  and 
cut  off  from  outside  help  ;  and  which  still,  in  spite  of  British  gunboats, 
pounce  on  dhozvs  coming  up  the  Persian  Gulf  from  India,  with  money  on 
board  to  buy  dates  at  Bosra  in  September. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  types  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Bosra  the 
main  streets  are  canals,  in  which  a  kind  of  gondola  is  in  general  use,  that 
I  have  seen  a  genuine  'dug-out'  near  Akaba,  and  that  a  river  is  usually 
crossed  by  tying  one's  clothes  above  one's  head  and  then  swimming  on  an 
inflated  skin,  exactly  as  is  shown  on  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 

K.  T.  Fro.st. 
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NOTES    ON     MANUSCRIPTS    IN    THE    BRITISH 

MUSEUM    RELATING    TO    LEVANT 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 
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A  not  unprofitable  search  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British 
Museum  for  travellers'  accounts  of  Cyzicus  and  its  neighbourhood,  has 
persuaded  me  that  an  annotated  list  of  those  manuscripts  which  deal  with 
Levantine  geography  may  be  a  useful  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of 
travel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  paper  has  no  palaeographical  pre- 
tensions ;  such  points  as  the  dates  of  handwriting  have  been  for  the  most 
part  supplied  me  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for 
much  other  assistance. 

The  MSS.  I  have  examined  fall  generally  into  one  of  three  rough 
classes  : — 

(i)  Isolarii  and  accounts  of  individual  Aegean  islands. 

(2)  Voyages  and  travels  to  Constantinople. 

(3)  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  where  I  have  stumbled  upon  discoveries  worth 
noting,  I  have  confined  myself  to  MSS.  of  geographical  and  archaeological 
interest.  The  long  series  of  official  papers  relating  to  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  the  Venetian  despatches  have  therefore  been  ignored.  Neither  have  I 
dealt  with  Palestine  Pilgrims,  as  having  their  own  bibliographers,  nor  with 
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thc  Portoliiiii,  wliich,  so   far  as  the)'  concern   the    Mcdilcrrancaii,  have  been 
described  b)-  Admiral  W.  11.  Sin)tli.' 


I.— ISOLAKll,  Etc. 

These.  o\vin<;  to  the  lar^e  number  of  printed  works  on  the  subject.-' 
do  not  add  much  to  the  sum  of  our  kno\vled;.^'e  ;  their  chief  interest  is 
cartographical,  and  no  attempt  to  deal  with  them  adcquateh"  can  be  made 
without  copious  illustrations.  They  arc  not  written  as  personal  accounts  of 
travel  but  rather  as  seamen's  guides  compiled  from  a  common  stock  of 
knowledge. 

The  list  is  headed   by  the  MSS.  of  Huondelmonti's  '  Liber  Insularum 
Seeing  that  this  treatise  has  been  twice  published,-*  the  MSS.  neeil  no  more 
than  a  brief  notice  here.     The)-  are  : 

(a)  Vespasian  A.  XIII.   ff.  1-41,  quarto,  vellum. 

Incipit  liber  insuUxnan  Arcipclagi  editiis per prcsbitcnini  Christo 
phoruni    de   bondehnontibus   de    Florencia   queui     uiisit    dc    Ciuitiite 
rlipdi  romain   domino  Jordano  cardinali   de    I'rsinis    Anno    doniini 
ik  ccc[c\  xx[ij]. 

This  is  noticed  by  de  Sinner,  p.  27,  as  '  male  annum  1320  prae 
se  fcrens.'  One  c  and  //  have  been  erased  froin  the  date  in  title 
The    MS.   is    apparently    damaged    b)-   damp  ;    its    maps    seem    to 

'  7"/tc-  Miiittcrraiuau,  1854,  jip.  329  ff.  Lalcr  atlditions  to  the  series  arc,  however,  numerous. 
vi/.  :  .\(l<i.  18,454  (1463),  3'.3'5  ('469).  3>.3'J*  A.  (1470)  ;  Kg.  2.855  (1473).  2.712  (xv  ctnt.)  : 
A«lil.  9,810  1502);  Eij.  2,803(1508).  2,857  (1520);  Add.  19,927  (1536).  27,471  (1537).  =2.348 
(1538);  Y.f^.  2,854(1540);  .Add.  21,029  ('559);  Kg.  2,856  (1562),  2.860  (1562).  2,858  (1570); 
A<ld.  31,317  (1573?);  .Vtid.  9.813  (c.  1600),  9,814,  21,592,  31,316  (xvi  cent. ;  ;  Kg.  2,86 1  (16J3). 
.\dd.  31,319(1629),  19,916  (1640),  22,618  (1642),  11.765(16441.  19,976(1650). 

-  Huondelmnnti  (1420)  ;  Hartolommco  d.i  li  Sonetii  [1485]  ;  Bordone.  1548;  I'orc.ncchi.  1575 
[(i.  Kosaccio  (V'i.iggio  da  Venetia  a  Cos' poll).  1598);  Uoschini.  165S  ;  Coronclli,  c.  1685: 
R.indolph,  1687;  Piacenza,  1688;  Dajiper,  1688.  \  Turkish  Isolario  of  1520  i^  noticed  l>y  K. 
Herzog  in  Athen.  Mill,  xxvii.  417-430.  PI.  XV. 

'  L.  dc  .Sinner.  I.ipsiae,  1827,  with  reproductions  of  two  maps.  V .  Legrand.  I'.iris,  1S97 
(\'ol.  i.,  containing  the  Greek  text  of  the  Seraglio  M.S.  with  a  French  translation,  and  rcpio«hictii'M» 
of  sixteen  of  the  maps  :  the  promised  commentary  has  not  l>cen  i)ul>lished).  To  the  liihliograpliv 
of  Buondtimonti  given  in  L.  Biirchner's  review  of  Kegrand's  edition  (Ai:.  /.cil^Jn.  \.  |f)oi.  2301. 
add  the  recent  articles  of  ( ).  Kuhensohn  (AtJirn.  Mitt.  1900,  343  (T.  and  PI.  V.  Paio-)  and  K.  Jaciil«« 
(Neues  von  Cnstoforo  Juioniichiioiiti  in  Jahrh.  lUs  /mt.  xx.  39  45,  Crist,'f,>r,>  l\n,uiJ,!m,'ntt  in 
fieitriiof  ziir  IhicherkunJe  ttnd  /'/iiloloi;ii  A.    ll'ihjiiiiiiis  ^ewiiimil  (l<X>3)  3'2  340)- 

1    <. 
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resemble  closely  those  of  the  Paris   MS.,  from   which    de    Sinner 
printed,  retaining  the  colours  prescribed  in  the  author's  preface. 

{b)  Arundel  03,^  129-160,  folio,  vellum. 
[Title  lacking.] 

The  latest  date  is  given  by  the  colophon  :  '  Hoc  volumen  com- 
paravit  Raphael  de  Marcotellis  Episcopus  Rosensis,  etc.  .  .  .  anno 
domini  1485.'  The  maps  are  elaborately  executed  in  many  colours 
and  in  a  picturesque  style,  but  much  less  is  marked  on  them  than  in 
other  MSS.  In  the  Constantinople  map  (/  155)  (PI.  I.  Fig.  2),  how- 
ever, at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city  is  marked  very  plainly  'partus 
sed  destnictus precepto  Teucrorum,'  and  a  mole  is  shewn  jutting  from 
the  west  side  of  the  moat.  This  mole  is  shewn  also  in  {a),  where  an 
inscription  seem*  to  have  been  erased.  The  harbour  is  Van 
Millingen's  '  Portus  Aureae  Portae,'  whose  existence  is  doubted  by 
Pears,^  against  the  authority  of  Ducas.^  In  the  Thera  map  is  the 
legend  Hec  pars  submersit  et  non  reperitur  fumduin  (sic)  between 
Thera  and  Therasia. 

{c)  Sloane  3843,  ff.  62,  small  folio,  paper. 

"Liber  Insularum  Archipelagi  Christophori de  Bondelmontib.  cuius 
autographum  extat  in  bibliotheca  Thuana  Lutetiae :  hoc  auteni 
exemplar  propria  manu  descripsit  lacobus  Paltnerius  a  Grentemesnil 
Nobilis  Cadomensis  Anno  Dni  Dionysiano  1642. 

Maps  drawn  in  ink  without  colour.  Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil 
is  mentioned  by  de  Sinner  ^  as  one  of  those  who  made  use  of 
Buondelmonti. 

{d)  Titus  B.  VIII.  ff.  245-8,  folio,  paper. 

The  booke  of  the  Hands  of  tfie  Archipelago  written  by  Chris- 
topher Bondelmont  of  Florence  Priest  and  sent  by  him  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome,  to  Cardinall  fordan  de  Vrsinis  A**  Dni  1420. 

Fragment  of  a  sixteenth  century  English  translation  of 
Buondelmonti  down  to  the  end  of  §  7.     No  maps. 

'  Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire,  p.  437. 
^   Pp.  268-9  (A«^9ji'  r%i  XP«'<'''J»  irvAijj). 
^  P.  II. 
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Add.  \b,lQO,ff  75,  folio,  vellum. 

Insularium  illustratum  Ht'ttrict  Martelli  Germani  {c.  1490). 

Beautifully  written  in  an  Italian  hand  :  the  maps  are  elaborately 
coloured  and  framed.  In  spite  of  the  author's  claim  in  his  preface  to  have 
visited  some  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  the  Greek  islands  at  least,  he 
follows  Huondelmonti's  order  and  abridges  the  latter's  descriptions. 
Beyoml  Huondelmonti's  islands  the  volume  includes  maps  of  '  Ciprus, 
Sicilia,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Anglia,  Ibernia,  Norvegia,  [Creta  (large  folding 
map  without  text)]  (PI.  I.  Fig.  i),  [Terra  Sancta],  Taprobana,  [Italia], 
[Mundus],'  Oceanus  septentrionalis,  Mare  Mediterraneo  Mare  Mauro.' 


{a)  lulius  E.  \\,  ff.  1-59,  small  folio,  paper. 

Isulario  de  Antonio  mtllo  nel  quale  si  contiene  tutte  le  jsolle  del 
mar  tnediteratieo,  t\.c.     Dated  1587. 


{b)  Add.  10,365,  ff.  36-96,  small  folio,  paper. 

Isulario  De  Tuto  El  Mare  meditereno,  etc.,  De  Antonio  Millo 
Arviiralgio  Di  Candia  [preceded  by  an  Arte  del  Navicar  of  the  same 
author,  dated  1581]. 

The  author  is  evidently  Leunclavius'  '  senex  multarum  rerum  peritus, 
Antonius  Meliensis,  Graeco  patre  natus  in  Melo  insula,  conductus  a 
navarcho  ut  index  itineris  esset.'*  He  is  also  responsible  for  a  map  of  the 
world  dated  1582  (Add.  2740). 

The  work  is  primarily  a  sailors'  handbook,  the  accounts  of  the  islands, 
even  of  Melos  itself,  being  very  short  and  practical.  The  Greek  islands  are 
arranged  as  follows :  Corfu,  Pachso  and  Antipachso,  Zafalonia,  S.  Maura, 
Zante,  Sapiencia,  etc.,  Cirigo,  Millo,  Serfo,  Sifanto,  F'ermenia,  Sira,  Zia 
Andro,  Tino,  Micono,  Dila,  Faro,  Nichsia,  Negroponte,  Schiro,  Schiato  and 
Schopoli,  Dromo  and  Sarachino,  Lemno  pelagisi,  Linbro,  Tenedo,  Mitilin, 
Sio,  Psara,  Nicaria,  Samo,  Patino,  Stampalia,  Nio,  Santorini,  Amurgo,  lero, 

'Reproduced  1863,  "  publicado  pelo  Conde  de  I-evmdio,"  British  Museum  press-mark 
920  (38) '  [note  in  volume]. 

*  Pandectei  Rerum  Tunicarum  §  24,  cf.  \  86. 
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Calamo,  Anafi,  Lango,  Calogiero,  Nisaro,  Pischopia,  Cargi  and  Limonia, 
Rodi,  Scarpanto,  Candia,  Cipro.  The  maps  are  conventionally  drawn  and 
mark  little. 

Add.  23,925,  ff.Ji,  4to,  paper. 

'  Libro  de  le  \Isole  del  Mondo '  P] 

The  volume  contains  131  maps  of  various  islands,  about  half  being 
Greek.  They  are  carelessly  executed  in  colour  and  arranged  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  without  separate  text.  Ancient  and  modern  names  and  brief 
remarks,  generally  on  physical  features  and  natural  products,  are  appended 
in  an  Italian  hand  of  about  1500.  In  the  margin  arc  later  notes,  generall)- 
classical  references  and  quotations. 

Lansdowne  792,  ^.  55-94,  small  folio,  paper  (Fig.  i). 

'  Isolario  deW  Arcipelago  et  altri  Liioghi particolari  di  Francesco 
Liipazolo,  nel  quale  si  vede  il  loro  nonie  Antico  et  Moderno,  viodo  di 
vivere,  il  numero  delli  populi,  habbito  delle  donne,  et  le  Antichita,  si 
come  altre  cose  particolari  fuor  deW  Isole,fatto  r Anno  del  S.  1638 
in  Scio.' 

Tournefort  ^  saw  at  Smyrna,  1702,  '  Signor  Lupazzolo,  a  venerable  old 
man  of  118  years  of  age,'  who  was  consul  for  Venice. 

The  volume  contains  descriptions  and  maps  of  [Sea  of  Marmora], 
Pillastro  di  Pompeo,  Li  Castelli  del  Stretto  di  Galipoli,  Colonna  historiale 
(Constantinople),  Metelini,  [Smyrna],  Scio  [Costumes  of  S.],  Samo,  Psara, 
Nicaria,  Patmos,  Micone,  Sdiles,  Tine,  Sira,  Andro,  Zea,  Thermia,  Siphanto, 
Milo  [Costume  of  M.],  Nio,  Policendro,  Pario,  Naxia  [Costume  of  N.], 
Arachlea,  etc.,  Amorgo,  Stampalia,  Zinara  and  Levita,  lero,  Calamio, 
Namphio,  Santorini,  Candia,  Cithera,  etc.,  Scarpanto,  Rodo,  Euboea,  Coo, 
Piscopia,  Sciatos  and  Scopelos,  Dromo,  Pelagisi,  Tasso,  Tenedo  and  Lembro, 
Samotracia,  Schiro,  Caloiero,  Cicilia — (the  MS.  breaks  off  here). 

Chronologically,  Lupazzolo  fills  a  distinct  gap  in  the  series  of  Isolarii. 
Most  of  the  accounts  are  quite  short ;  the  author  devotes  seven  pages  to 

'  Vol.  ii.  Letter  10. 
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his  native  island,  five   to    Naxos.  and    four  and   a   half  to  Santormi 
■nap.  and  costumes  arc  clumsily  done  and  in  no  great  detail. 
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Kio.   I.— Mai-  ok  Chios,   from   MS.   I.ansi.ownk  792,  (    61. 

Add.  22,914,/  58.  4to.  Chio..c.   1677 

Two  pages  of  notes  on    Chios  in    Italian,  signed   '\i 


cd   '  \  inccn/o   C'astelli  ', 
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occur  in  Covel's  journal.      The    author    was  the    English  vice-consul,  cf. 
ibid./  63, 

Add.  8643,  ff.  14,  small  folio.  Chios,    18 lO 

Breve  Relazione  dell '  I  sola  de  Scio. 

A  Greek  translation  is  published  from  another  MS.  in  Kanellakis, 
XiuKo.  'AvdXeKTa,  Athens,  1890,  pp.  485-515.  The  author  is  there 
conjectured  to  be  Domenico  Luigi  Santo  of  Chios. 

Add.  36,538,/;  106.  4to.  Naxos,  c.  1800 

Description  de  Pile  de  Naxos  par  le  Pere  Lichtle. 

Transcript  of  a  MS.  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  apparently  the 
one  seen  at  Naxos  and  used  by  Ross.^  The  author,  Ignatius  Lichtle, 
was  resident  in  Naxos  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  history  of  the 
island,  which  occupies  half  the  volume,  goes  down  to  1800,  and  the  author 
appears  to  have  met  Villoison,  who  was  at  Naxos  in  1785,'^  and  Pasch 
von  Krienen  some  years  earlier.^  Chapters  are  devoted  to  Natural  History 
(//.  60-83),  Ancient  Remains  {pp.  84-90),  and  Customs  {pp.  95-105). 

The  greater  part  of  a  Greek  version  of  Lichtle's  Description  is  printed 
from  an  MS.  in  private  hands*  by  G.  P.  Kremos  in  'AttoX-Xwi/,  a  monthly 
periodical  published  in  the  Piraeus  (1891,  Nos.  78  ff.) 

Add.  16,912,/;  109-10,  4to.  Thera,  c.  1650 

'  De  Therae  insulae  maris  Aegaei  ignium  subterraneormn  vi 
quassationibus.  De  terrae  motibus  qui  circa  earn  orti  sunt  &  de 
ignibus  qui  e  maris  profunda  anno  1650  eruperunt! 

In  a  collection  entitled  Ismael  Bullialdi  Collectanea  Literaria  and 
apparently  in  his  hand:  he  was  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  in  1647.^ 
The  various  accounts  of  the  1650  eruption  are  enumerated  by  Pegues^  and 

'  Griechische  Inseln  I.  27,  especially  note  (9).  Hopf  also  mentions  a  Chronique  de  Naxie 
by  Lichtle  [Gtornale  Ligustico,  1881,  p.  27,  note  (3),  p.  325,  note  (21)  in  his  article  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber  s.v.  Giustiniani),  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Lazarus  at  Naxos. 

-  J.  Dacier,  Notice  sttr  la  vie,  etc.,  1806,  p.  21,  and  Villoison's  report  in  Mc'm.  de  I'Ai.  des 
Jnscrr.  xlvii.  283-344. 

'  See  Pasch  di  Krienen,  Breve  Descr.  delV  Arcipelago,  1771,  p.  79. 

•*  'laropia  koI  X]tpiypa<pi)  t^i  No|oi;,  ff.  88  in  4to. 

'  Adnot.  in  Ducae  HiUoriam,  pp.  30,  51. 

*•  Histoire  de  Santorin,  Paris,  1842. 
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S.  1*.  Lambros. '     This  seems  to  be  an  abstract  from  that  of  I'trc  l'"ran(,ois 
Richard. - 

Sloane  3396,//;   56-72,  folio.  Thera,  1  707 

Rt'lation  de  la  rwuvelle  isle  sortie  du  fond  dr  la  mcr  Ic  2  3  May 
1707  dans  li-  port  dc  Santorin,  isle  de  I'Archipel.' 

At  /.  56  a  lar^c  monochrome  drawing  of  the  bay.  The  text  is  a 
revised  version  by  Pere  Tarillon  of  his  published  journal'  with  additional 
historical  references,  etc.,  and  dated  6  July  171  i  as  against  24  June  17 10  in 
the  published  account. 

Add.  8624. 

Uescription  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Candia,  small  4to 
^120.  '  XVIII.  c. 

Contains  a  brief  account  of  Candia*  {ff.  58-60)  and  some  other 
Aegean  islands  {ff.  60-67).  The  date  of  the  volume  is  roughly  in- 
dicated by  the  mention  (/  116)  of  Emmanuel  Pinto  (1741-1773)35  the 
contemporary  grand-master  of  Malta. 

II._VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS   TO   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Most  of  these  arc  brief,  and  many  unimportant,  as  being  con- 
temporary with  many  printed  works  on  the  subject.  Thc\'  may  be 
summarised  thus: — 

VitelliUB  A.  XX.  (14)/  239  recto  (4to  vellum,  c.  1400)     [c.  XII  ?]. 
Headed  (in  seventeenth  century  hand)  Descriptio  Constantinopolis 
inc. :  Vidimus  Constantinopolim  mira  et   ineffabili  opcrc  fundatam. 

'  'AvfJcSoToj  tftiytfatt  wtpX  tijt  iv  trti  1650  iKp^t^iais.  Sf\Tloi'  t^j  'larop.  «tol  'Etf»oA. 
'F.ratpias,  2  (1885),  107-1 1 1  :  see  also  Nos.  830,  831  in  A.  Meliarakis,  NtoiAAijriir^)  rffype^iKii 
♦1X0X07/0,   Athens,  1889. 

-'  Relation  de  re  qui  est  pa%^/  h  Sanlerini,  Paris,  1 657. 

'  Published  in  Noitveaux  M/nioires  des  Missions  du  Leifant,  Paris,  1715.  (Pegues),  ]o^. 
Stocklein,  AUerlei  Bnefschrifften  .  .  .  von  denen  Afissionat  Us  Jer  Gesellsih.  Jtsu,  .^ugsburK, 
1727,  Tom.  ii.  Th.  ix.  p.  72  ff.  P.  A.  Bousquet,  Les  Ades  des  ApStres  Afodertiei,  Paris,  1852.  ji. 
pp.  166-179,  partly  also  in  Pcgues,  op.  cil.  pp.  216  ff.  An  apparently  unnolicctl  account  of  lhi» 
eruption  is  given  by  A.  de  la  .Motraye  (  Travels,  Lond.  1743.  i.  271  5)  who  was  in  the  island  during 
August  1707.      He  adds  as  Appendix  xxw  (pp.  411-413)  an  account  by  Antonio  Dclenda. 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  history  of  Candia  will  be  found  in  Add.  8636-8639  iW./.,  8641  2, 
21,597,  and  33,264.  MS.  views  in  the  British  Museum  of  Cretan  fortresses  etc.  are  enumeratid 
by  Ccrola,  Monumenti  V'eneti  di  Crela  pp.  44  ff.  x«i,  xx\i,  xxxiv,  xl,  Ivii,  Ixx,  Ixxiii,  cii. 
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des.  :  ct  brachium  Sancti  Georgii  integrum  et  incurvatum  ct  multa 
alia.     Qui  scripsit  carmen  sit  benedictus  :  amen. 

Apparently  a  transcript  from  an  early  pilgrim's  account  relating 
chiefly  to  relics  at  Constantinople.  An  approximate  date  is  given  by  the 
mention  of  the  Corona  Spinea  and  the  Lancea  ;  the  former  was  removed 
to  Constantinople  c.  1063,^  and  there  remained  till  1239.'  Both  are  men- 
tioned in  1 1 50  as  in  the  Imperial  chapel  at  the  Bucoleon,  where  they 
apparently  still  were  in  1207;^  our  author,  however,  mentions  them  as  in 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.* 

A  short  account  of  the  Constantinople  relics,  c.  11 50,  occupies  the 
latter  part  of  /  188  in  Claudius  A.  IV.  This  is  published  by  Riant 
(^Exuviae  Sacrae  ii.  211    (HI.))- 

Burney  213  (>/.)  (2)   =  ff.  23^,-28^.  [early  XV  c] 

Iter  ab  inclyta   Venetiariim  urbe  tisque  ad  Tanani,  sen  Tanayiu 
inc.  Auctore  deo  almam  Venetiarum  civitatem  deserimus. 
des.   In    Trapesondam    communi    consensu    omnium    non    ire 
decretum  est. 

Bound  with  MSS.  of  P.  Mela,  Solinus,  etc.  in  the  same  hand. 

This  is  a  very  concise  account  of  a  sea-voyage,  mentioning  briefly 
many  places  of  interest  on  or  near  the  route.  The  date  of  the  hand  is 
about  1435  ;  that  of  the  voyage  can  be  placed  on  internal  evidence  between 
the  years  1404-8.  Antonio  di  Acciaiuoli  (i 394-1435)  was  ruling  at 
Athens,  Clarentza  and  Arcadia  were  held  by  the  Prince  of  Morea 
(Centurione  Zaccaria  1404-29),  and  Corinth  by  the  Byzantines  (1404-)  ; 
Thessalonica  was  not  yet  ceded  to  the  Venetians  (-1423),  and  Patras 
was  still  governed  '  temporaliter  et  spiritualiter '  by  its  bishop  (-1408).-'' 
The  author  was,  therefore,  a  contemporary  of  Buondelmonti,  who  is 
thought  to  have  left  Florence  in  1406.*^  He  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
Venetian,  and,  as  is  shewn  by  his  use  of  Latin,  quotations  from  Vergil  and 

'   F.  (le  Mely,  Exuviae  Sacrae  Constanlinopolilauae,  iii.  (La  Croix,  La   Lance,  La  Couronne), 
p.  180. 

^  Loc.  cit.  p.  172. 

'  See  the  authorities  quoted  by  Riant  in  Exitvine  etc.  vol.  ii. 

*  But  his  ibi  may  perhaps  be  taken  more  generally,  meaning  at  Constantinople. 

••  For  this  date  see  Mas-Latrie,  Les  Princes  de  Mort'e,  1S82,  ji.  26. 

*"  Legrand's  preface,  p.  xxii. 
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frequent  references  to  classical  in)-th,  an  etluc.iteil  man.  Several  of  the 
carl)-  humanists  {t\i^.  Guarino.  Filelfo.  Aurispa)  went  to  Constantinople.' 
but  even  C\riac  di  I  not  t^o  so  far  as  Tana  (Azov),  which  was  iin|x>rtant 
rather  as  a  trade  centre.- 

Harl.  2492  (\S),ff-  293-298,  fol.  paper.  [1453] 

Dc  Constant inopo/cos  rnina  tractatus. 

The  letter  of  Godefriilus  Lanj^'us,  printed  with  J.  H  L'Mcu>'s  edition 
^Lutctiat\  1 82^")  <tf  Leonard  of  Chios. 

Sloane  2742  {^\.o),ff.  12.  1563 

I'^-.  di  Smcraldo — Vias^s^io  a  Coiistiintinopoli. 
\\\  Ancona  and  Zara,  thence  Sofia,  return  overland  by  Kagusa. 

Reg.  14  A.  xiii.  ff.  i    43.  1582 

[Jacopo  Soranzo]  Mcniorux  di  un  viaggio  a  Cons  tan  tinopoii. 

By  Corfu  and  the  islands  (at  /  10,  account  of  the  terra  sigillata  of 
Lemnos)  to  the  mainland  opposite  Thasos,  whence  by  land.  Seventeenth 
century  hand.  The  te.xt  is  published  (with  the  date  15.S1)  as  that  of 
Jaco[)0  Soranzo  by  Albcri,  Relazioni  dcgli  Ambasciatore  \'cnt-ziani,\\\.  2. 
21 1-253.      '  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  versions. 

Add.   17,480.  1599    1600 

Thos.  Dallam — Diary  of  his  voyage  to  Console. 

Published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  ed.  Bent  1893:  part  also  with 
facsimile  in  H.  G.  Rosedale's  Q.  Elizabetli  and  the  Levant  Company,  Lond., 
1904,//'.  78-81. 

Stowe  ISO  (fol.),^  27-32.  1609 

Stampe — Observacions  in  his  voyage  to  Cons'pU. 
By  Zante,  return  to  Ragusa. 

Harl.  3408  (4to),#.  83-141.  1611 

Domenico :     Hierosolimitano — Relatione    delta    gran    ciita    dt 
Constantinopoli. 

'  G.  Voigf,  Die  VViedcrheUbun^  des  kl.  Altcrthtinis,  1893. 

-  Cf.  Travels  to  Tana  and  Persia  ( Josafa  Harharo  and  others),  Hakluyt  Society,  1873. 
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Chiefly  description  of  the  Court ;  some  notes  on  the  chief  mosques, 
etc.     The  author  was  physician  to  Murad  III.  (1574-95) 

Harl.  2286  (sm.  fol.),/!  1-26.  1611-20 

P.  Mundy — Voiage  from  Lojidon  to  Cons  pie. 
Return  journey  overland  thence  to  London. 

For  the  author,  see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

{  Harl.  4520  (175). i^  551-4-  1621 

(Harl.  6796  (11),/:  33-37- 
Both  are  abstracts  of  the  printed  (1624)  Voyage  de  Levant  of  the  Sieur 
des  Hayes,  Baron  de  Courmenin. 

Harl.  1599  (4to),/:  63.  1626 

Belval — Relatio7i  de  mon  voyage  faict  par  tnoy  Belval. 
Overland  to  Cons'ple,  thence  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt. 

Add.  6883  (4to)/:  1-26.  1629 

Anon. — Memories  of  a  Turkysshe  voyage. 
Chiefly  on  the  Estate  of  the  Grand  Turk. 

Add.  4243,  ff.  50-86  (4to).  1838 

John  Greaves — Observations  on  a  journey  through   Turkey  and 
Italy. 

Contains  little  on  Turkey  outside  the  '  Latitude  of  Constantinople  and 
Rhodes,'  which  is  published  in  Ray's  Collection  of  Voyages  ii.  and  elsewhere. 
Cf.  V.  de  S.  Martin — Hist,  des  Dicouv.  G^ogr.  HI,  750,  No.  35. 

Add.  10,130  (sm.  4to).  1664-1677 

Tho.    Coke    [Brief    notes   of   various    voyages    to    and    from 
Constantinople,  etc.]. 

The  author,  '  a  person  of  parts  and  language  and  not  unknowne  in 
Turky,'  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Levant  Co.  in  Constantinople  in 
1673  (Letter-book  of  the  L.  C.  /.  378).  He  was  at  Adrianople  with  Covel 
(see  below)  in  1675  {Harl.  Misc.  5,  365-7)  and  corresponded  with  him  later 
(^Add.  MS.  22,910,  227), 
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At  /  32-65  is  the  much  more  interesting  Joiirnatl  of  tuy  \otage  from 
Cons&  to  Jerusalem  (1663);  the  dates  shew  that  the  author  is  not  Coke, 
who  was  then  at  sea.  The  route  taken  is  Hshishehr,  Sicli  Ghazi.  LacJik. 
ICregli,  Ulukishla,  Adana,  etc.  The  Journal  breaks  off  at  Tripoli  on  the 
return  journey,  there  are  notes  on  the  Holy  Land,  but  none  on  Jerusalem. 
'  Mr.  Frampton  '  being  mentioned  by  name,  the  writer  can  hardly  be  Rob. 
Frampton  of  Aleppo,  otherwise  a  likely  author. 

Sloane  3439  (fol.).  1673    4 

Ch.  Wild — England  to  Cons  pie  ivitk  Str  John  Fnuli. 
Log-book  of    H.M.S.   Centurion,   with  coloured    diagram    sketches   of 
Milo,  Scio,  and  Ccphalonia  harbours.     Sir  John   Finch  was  ambassador  at 
Cons'plc  1674-81.     The  Centurion  brought  the  body  of  Sir  D.  Harvey  back 
to  England  in  1674  (see  Covel).* 

Stowe  462  (4to),^  97.  1699    1700 

J.  Richards'  Journal. 
Malvasia,  Islands,  Constantinople,  Hrusa,  and  by  land  to  England. 
Part  of  the  series  of  journals  of  the  Richards  brothers  of  Solsborough. 
Co.  Wexford. 

Lansdowne  826  (fol.)./  26. 

Coppy  of  a  Journall  from  Pera  to  Salonica. 

The  hand  is  late  seventeenth  century.  The  Journal  is  orderly  and 
succinct,  with  frequent  references  to  the  Classics  and  the  sixteenth  ccntur\-, 
Heylin,  Ortelius,  and  Bclon. 

Add.  27,604  (8vo).  1801 

J.  D.  Carlyle — Journal  of  J.  I).  C.  at  Atlios. 

An  account  of  the  Athos  expedition  is  published  by  Carl\lc's  companion, 
Philip  Hunt,  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  pp.  198,  230.  The  book  contains 
also  catalogues    of   the    libraries    of    the   Patriarch  of   Jerusalem    and    of 

'  Oiher  log-books  in  the  East  Mediterranean  are  to  be  found  in  Sloanc  1700,  1-79  ('A"/!;// 
fCaUitt,*  Jno  Smith,  1664-9);  Sloanc  2504.  178-210  (' .SV.  Dai'id,'  1677-8);  Kings  40  ('  iVacl- 
wich,'  Edmund  Dummtr,  1682,  with  drawings  illustrating  typical  Levantine  vcs.*els,  Venetian 
arsenals,  etc.).  Harl.  6843.  29  {Comtantinople  M^inhanl]  is  concerned  with  the  East  Indies, 
though  place<l  with  Turkish  voyages  in  the  classified  catalogue. 
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Mohammed     Ragib    at    Constantinople,     fragments    of    diaries    at    Con- 
stantinople, and  at  f.  88  misplaced  notes  on  Marathon. 

Harl.  3564  {6\ff.  168-173  b,  4to,  paper. 

Antiquitates  Urbis  Constantinopolitanae  ex  BibliotJieca  Vaticana 
extractae. 

Copies  (or  translations)  of  inscriptions  in  Latin,  with  historical  notes, 
from  : — 

(i)  The  Burnt  Column  {C.I.G.  8790),  (2)  the  tomb  of  Julian,  (3)  walls 
of  Chalcedon,  (4)  tomb  of  wife  of  Mauricius  Tiberius  (:  Banduri  i,  154  Ven.), 
(5)  the  Obelisks  {C.l.G.  8612,  8703),  (6)  tomb  of  Michael  Ducas,  general  of 
J.  Comnenus. 

Nero  B.  ad.  (fol.). 
{a)  {2\ff.  17-54. 

'  A  dissertation  tending  to  prove  that  Christian  princes  wrong 

themselves  and  their  honour  when  they  hold  peace  and  amity  with  the 

great  Turk '  [Catalogue]. 

Ends: — 'finis:  the  6  of  Januarii,  1604,  in  a  most  filthye  dungeon  in 
Constantinople.' 

id)  (76),#.  285-7. 

'  A  declaration  of  some  prisoner  in  the  Tower  concerning  a  plot 
he  had  entered  into  with  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  {qu.  whether 
the  author  of  tlie  above  at  xi.  2) '  [Catalogue]. 

Headed  '  ffive  articles  delivered  to  me  by  y*^  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  fro 
y''  ryght  honorable  y^  Earle  of  Sarisbury. 

1.  Howe  I  entred  into  this  plotter 

2.  Who  persuaded  me  to  it : 

3.  With  who  I  have  had  conferens  about  it  by  letters  or  speachc  : 

4.  How  farre  I  have  proceeded  in  it : 

5.  To  declare  y^  full  purpose,  scope,  and  intcnte  of  y*-'  project 

Part  of  {a)  is  tran.scribed  in  H.  G.  Rosedale's  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Levant  Coinpany}  The  writer  of  both  is  evidently  Sir  Thomas  Sherley, 
who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Seven  Towers  for  a  piratical  raid  on  a  Turkish 

'  London,  1904,  pp.  71-3. 
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island,  Aui^'ust,  1603;  he  was  allowed  a  better  room  in  April.  1604.  and 
finally  released  in  Uecernber,  1605.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
September.  1607.  'on  a  charge  of  illegal  interference  with  the  oi)crations  of 
the  Le\MMt  Coinijany.'' 


III.— rRA\'i:LS    IN    ASIA    MlXOk. 

Tin:  LuKK  Tai-kks. 

John  Luke  was  chaplain  of  the  Levant  Company  at  Sm)rna  for  two 
periods.  1664-1669  and  1674-1683.  He  became  subsetjucntly  fellow  of 
Christ's  and  Professor  of  Arabic  and  died  rector  of  Ra\lcigh,  Kssex, 
in  1702  ;  a  short  account  of  his  life,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  the 
Levant  Co.  and  University  records,  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pearson.'-  The 
journals  in  the  British  Museum  deal  almost  entirely  with  his  .sojourn 
at  Smvrna  and  his  travels  thence  ;  none  of  them  are  signed,  but  the 
authorship  is  made  clear  by  (i)  coincidence  of  dates,  (2)  use  of  Arabic, 
and  (3)  a  page  of  entries  1 684-1 701  made  at  Cambridge.  Manningford 
Abbas,  and  Rayleigh  ^ 

The  notes  describe  : — 

(u)  Harl.  7021,  (38)=^  368-380.  Jan.  14— Feb.  27,  1668 

Journey  to  Nymphi,  Sardes,  Akshehr,  Buladan.  Denizli,  Adalia. 
thence  by  sea  touching  at  S.  Nicholas,  Ala)a  and  Selint\-  tf> 
Cyprus. 

(The  narrative  ends  abruptl)-  at  /.  376,  the  remaining  pages 
being  a  transcript  of  part.) 

(d)  HarL  7021,  (39)=  f.  381-398.  Apr.  2-June  15.  1668 

Rough  notes  on  Jerusalem  and  the  journey  overland  thence  to 
Sm>rna. 

*  See  V'Ae  Three  IWothen  (.\n  )n.),  LoiKlun.  1825.  and  E.  P.  .Shirley.  The  SherUy  Brolhen, 
London,  1848.  neither  of  which  mentions  the  .ihove  p.ipers.  Sir  Thomas  Sherley's  MS.  Remarki 
upon  Turkey  are  in  the  library  of  Laniheth  I'liiace  ('  514.  co<l.  chart.  4li>  Saco.  XVII.  folior.  91  '). 

-  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  Levant  Company,  Cambridjjc,  i8Sj,  p.  32. 
Luke's  sermon  before  the  Levant  Co.  exists  in  H.M.  (I'rinted  IxKjks),  226.  R.  21. 

'   Harl.  7021,/  414. 
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(0  Hart.  70ai,  (37)=#.  357-362.  Oct.  4-18,  1669 

To    Ephesus,  Denizli,   Laodicea,   Hierapolis,  Sardis,  Akshehr, 
Smyrna. 

{d)  Harl.  7021,  {7,7)=ff-  363-367-  Oct.  3-1 1,  1670 

To  Menimen,  Pergamum,  Akhissar,  Magnesia,  Smyrna.^ 

{e)  Harl.  7021,  (40)=/!  399-401.  Oct.  2-Dec.  30,  1675 

Rough  journal  of  the  voyage  fronn  England  to  Smyrna  on  the 
ship  '  L(evant)  Merchant.' 

Harl.  7 Oai,  (41)=/:  402-4.  \676-7 

Rough  notes  of  occurrences  at  Smyrna,  followed  by  the  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  entries  (i  684-1 701). 

Add.  22,910,/  182.  1678 

Luke  accompanied  Salter  to  the  site  of  Colophon, 

July  15-Aug.  3,  1679 
Journey  overland  from  Smyrna  to  '  Halicarnassus  * 
(Assem  Kalesi),  and  return  by  sea  from  Budrum  :  a 
few  notes  on  Patmos  and  Samos. 

Aug.  26-Nov.  2,  1682 
Journey  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople  by  Brusa 
and  return  by  sea.^ 
All  these  accounts  seem  to  be  abridged,  judging  from  the  autograph 
fragment  Harl.   7021.  AQ>=ff.  419-422,  which  contains  many  additional 
details   on    the   return   voyage   from    Constantinople   as   far  as   Edremid 
(Oct.  17-30). 

An  autograph  letter  from  Luke  to  John  Covel  dated  from  Smyrna  in 
1680  {Add.  22,910,/  2.17)  seems  to  imply  enclosures,  which  suggests  that 
the  journals  passed  with  Covel's  library  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  For 
Covel's  relations  with  Luke,  see  p.  212. 

'  (c)  and  (d)  are  probably  the  journeys  undertaken  by  Consul  Paul  Kycaut ;  the  latter 
'  enjoyed  for  his  companion  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Luke,  who  was  very  useful  and  assistant  to  him 
in  these  observations. '  Account  of  the  Greek  a*id  Armenian  Churches,  London,  1679,  p.  80.  Cf. 
Tho.  Smith  '  Notilia  Septem  Ecclesiarum  (1716),  p.  17.  V.  de  S.  Martin  (Hist,  des  Dicouvertes 
Giogr.  iii.  p.  756,  No.  64)  gives  the  misleading  date  1678,  which  was  the  year  Rycaut  left  Smyrna. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Ray,  April  4,  and  he  embarked  April  11  {Harl.  7021,  f.  409). 

'  This  I  hope  to  publish  as  an  appendix  to  my  forthcoming  work  on  Cyzicus. 


Sloane  3985 

(two  copies) 

Sloane  2720 

Sloane  3945 
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THE  COVEL  PAPERS. 

Julin  Covel,  like  Luke,  was  a  chaplain  of  the  levant  Company  and 
resided  at  Constantinople  from  1669  to  1677.  His  papers  consist  of  two 
volumes  of  correspondence,'  including  an  interesting  series  of  letters  from 
Jerome  Salter  of  Smyrna  and  three  of  Journals.* 

A  brief  life  of  Covel  is  given  by  R.  Walsh,^  and  another,  with  selections 
from  the  Journals,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Bent  for  the  the  Hakluyt  Society 
in  1893;  the  selections  include  roughly  : — 

(a)  The  voyage  to  Constantinople.  Sept.  21 -Dec.  31,  1669. 

(d)  Various  extracts  from  diaries  written  at  Constantinople. 

Aug.  15,  1671-Mar.  26,  1674. 

(c)  Journey  to  Adrianople  and  return  to  Constantinople. 

May  2-Sept.  27.  1675. 

(d)  Outline  of  the  homeward  journey,  with  a  few  extracts,  in  particular 
the  description  of  the  /erra  sigillata  of  Lemnos. 

Archaeological  details  are  avoided  in  the  selections,  which  thus  omit 
in  {a)  the  description  of  Ephe.sus,^  41-72  in  the  folio  MS.,*  and  in  (r)  the 
rather  full  details  of  the  walls  of  Seliori  and  Eregli. 

Beyond  this,  the  notes  on  Galata  (chiefly  in  22,914)  are  published  in 
B.S.A.  xi.  pp.  50  ff.  The  account  of  Cyzicus  and  of  the  journey  to 
Smyrna  I  am  intending  to  include  in  my  work  on  Cyzicus.  The  remainder 
includes  ; — 

Add.   32,912,^.    75-112.     Description    of  Constantinople,    chiefly 
valuable  for  the  minute  account  of  the  walls  which  was  evidently 
intended  for  publication.' 
ff.  247-257.     Journey  to  the  Principo  Islands  and  Brusa.^ 

Oct.  6-31,  1675. 

'  Add.  22,910,  22,911. 

-  Add.    22,912   (folio),   22,913   {12  mo),    22,914   (410).       Tnmscripts    of  Covd's    letters   and 
journals  are  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Mm.  vi.  50-53). 

*  Account  of  ihc  Levant  Company,  London,  1825.    Covel  is  also  extensively  quoted  by  Ixrlhaby 
and  Swainson,  St.  Sophia. 

^  Much  of  this  i-  however  occupied  by  minute  discussion  of  epigraphical  detail. 

*  Cf.  Grelot,   Voyage  a  Constantinople,  p.  75. 
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ff.    259-269.      Journey    from    Constantinople    to    Smj'rna     b)- 
Mihallitcb,  and  return  by  Brusa  and  Simaul.^ 

Sept.  30-Dec.  13,  1676. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  account  we  have  of  this  important  route. 
John  Luke,  whom  Covel  had  probably  met  on  his  way  out,  'set  him  on  his 
way  '  to  Constantinople  {Marl.  7021.  404). 

This  volume  also  contains  original  drawings  (apparently  those  used 
by  Wheler)  of  Milyas,  the  temple  at  Palatia  (Didymi),  and  Assem  Kalesi, 
with  another  of  '  Esqui  Izzer'  (Stratonicea).  These  are  annotated  in 
Salter's  hand  and  one  (Assem  Kalesi)  is  endorsed  on  the  back,  '  Jere' 
Saltier's  Travailcs.' 

Add.  22,914, 

ff.  1-23.     Journey  to  Nicaea.  Feb.  16-26,  1677. 

Includes  a  long  description  {ff.  10-17)  of  Nicaea  with  a  rough  plan  and 
W.  elevation  of  the  church  of  the  Koi'/j-r](ri'i. 

ff.  29-64.     Voyage  homewards.  Apr.  2- May  14,  1677. 

This  contains  a  long  account  of  Cyzicus  and  notes  on  the  Marmora 
Islands,  Dardanelles,  Tenedos,  Athos,  Lcmnos,  Molivo,  Assos,  Mitylene. 
Scio  (with  a  plan  of  Nea  Mone  and  an  Italian  account  of  the  island). 

A  good  deal  of  material  on  Athos  is  to  be  found  in  22,912,  334-351  : 
this  includes  '  Short  notes  out  of  Sir  G.  Wheler's  MS ,'  excerpta  from 
a  TrpoaKvvqTapiov  tov  ' Pi.y'iov''Opov<;,  a  broadsheet  entitled  '  a  description  of 
Athos  "^  and  the  author's  notes  on  the  monasteries  of  heron,  Stavroniketa, 
Pantocrator,  Kontloumousion,  Karyes,  Vatopedion  and  Caracallou,  with  a 
few  rough  plans.  Rycaut'*  confes.ses  himself  'much  beholding  to  that 
worthy  and  ingenious  person  Mr.  John  Covell  '  for  his  account  of  Athos. 

Add.  22,914,  continues  the  journey  home  from  Smyrna  (July  2,  1677- 
Jan.  21,  1679),  where  Covel  again  met  Luke  (Harl.  7021.  407),  some  of  the 
notes  on  Italy  being  in  22,912,  355^. 


'   In  company  with  Wheler  and  Pickering  as  far  as  Brusa.      Cf.  Wheler  (16S2),  pp.  217,  233. 
-  Reprinted  from  J.  Georgirenes,  Description  of  Samos,  etc.,  Lond.  1678. 
^  State  0/  I  he  Greek  and  Armeniiin  Churches,  p.  216. 
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Add,   10,130.      [Anon.]  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Jerus.ilcm 
sec  above  p.  207.  1663. 

Add.  6369  r4to). /^  36-46.  1705. 

Ant.  I'iccnini.      Pinriuui  in   itiHtrc  f^rr  Asuic    Minons    itpttin 
Ecclcsias. 

Sections  of  this  are  published  in  Chandler's  Asia  Afinor  \)\y  1  13.  206, 
227,  231,  239.     Cf.  V.  dc  St.  Martin.  of>.  cit.  p.  759,  No.  90. 

Sloane  3958  (4to),  ^  1-10.  1734. 

[.Anon.]    The  Spasso  to  Magnesia  and  Tliyatira. 

From  Sm)Tna.  The  author  names  on!)-  liis  companions,  Pagijen,  Shaw. 
Phillips,  Chadwicke,  Anson  and  Wilde.     Some  copies  of  inscri|nions. 

Sloane  482  4  (sm.  fol.),y.  i  10-112.  1739. 

Arthur    I'ullinL^er,  Journal  of  a  journey  from    Aleppo    to    Con- 
stantinople. 

The  author  is  described  as  a  merchant  of  Aleppo  :  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  is  entitled  Ant  lent  Geography  corrected,  and  is  prepared  for 
publication  ;  the  journal  is  succinctly  written,  giving  the  hours  and  stages 
of  the  journey.  Route  by  Adana,  l->cgli,  Akshehr,  Sidi  dhazi  :  place- 
names  arc  ilistorted  b\'  the  copyist. 

Add.  22,998,  (4to).  1739   40. 

R.  I'ococke. 

His  Asia  Minor  journals  in  letter  form  occupy  jff.  33-50  ;  they 
are  ver)-  summary-  and  contain  scarcely  any  archaeological  details. 
The    MS.    of  the    Description    of    the    Kast   occupies    20  volumes    i2mo 

(Add.  15,780-99). 

Add.  34,197,  ^sm    fol)  1828    9. 

A[dolphc  dc  Ritjuct,  Cointe]  de  Caraman — Journal. 

This  is  vol.  i.  of  the  journals,  the  other  two  dealing    with   ICgxpt   and 

Syria.     This  contains  brief  notes  on  a  journe)-  from  .Sm\rna  to  Hru>a  .u\<\ 

Constantinople,  return  by  sea  and  various  travels  in  the  rdoponncsc   \\)\.\u 

of  the  ruins  at  Messene/.  38). 
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Add.  36,488,  A-C.  1840-44. 

G.  Scharf,  Jun.    Journals. 

The  author  was  draughtsman  to  Fellows.  The  small  pocket  note- 
books B  and  C  contain  his  personal  journals  (with  a  few  small  sketches) 
in  Lycia,  Feb.-May  1840  and  Oct.-Mar.  1843-4. 

Add.  25,430-1,  (8vo)  1847-8. 

Ch     MacFarlane.    Journals  of  Travels    in    Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  (Brusa  district)  are  for  the  most  part 
incorporated  in  the  author's  Turkey  and  its  destiny  (London,  1850). 

F.  W.  Hasluck. 


NOTE. 

The  names  marked  in  the  maps  figured  are : 

Plate  I.  Fig.  2  .  .  .  (Constantinople,  MS.  Ar.  93,/  155). 

[N.  of  the  Golden  Horn]  Pera  (twice). 

[In  Constantinople]  6V?«j/««//«^/(?//j",  Porta  del  Meso^  S{an)c{tu)s 
Demetirius),  Palaciuim)  Imp{er)atoris,  S{an)c{tu)s  Georjgius, 
S{an)c(tu)s  JoA(ann)es  d{e)  Petra,  Chiramos,  Portus  olini\Palacij 
Imlp{er)atoris,  Yppodromos,  Palacium  Jus\tiniani,  Porta,  Vlanga, 
S{an)c{t)us  Joh{ann)es  d{e)jStudio,  Portus  sed  destruct{us)\precepto 
Teucroruini). 

[In  Asia]  Scutari,  Turquta,  Caldiidonia. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  i  .  .  .  (Crete,  MS.  Add.  15,760,/  \\)} 

[Northern  Islands]  Pori,  Dina,  Mes[o],  Pimolos,  Pismodi,  Dia, 
Todoro. 

[Southern  Islands]  Xp(ist)iana,  Niso,  Gaidaro  {?),  Limiona, 
.  .  .  tallo,  Pachijmadi. 

[Crete]  Cherson{n)es{us),  S.\Isidero,  Sesia,  Ditam{us)l Mans, 
Sirapolis   ep{iscopa)ius,    Girapetr[a],   Planu{ni)  arenosu{m)   absqiue) 

1  With   this  may  be  compared  the  map  of  G.  Sideris  (1563)  published  by  Sathes  {.Mon.  Hist. 
Hell.  ii). 
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friictu,  Iserina,  lera  Mo{n)s,  Omalo,  Caret,  Lastti,  lieiufd^r,  Gabcllo 
Mo{n)s,  C/terso{n)lnes{us),  GortinalutbsjregislMirtois,  S.iGeorgitu, 
Sepulcru{in)  louis,  Laberintus,  S,  Georgi^us),  Ida  Mons,  Mesarta  plana 
40  m.p ,  Candia,  Gnosia,  Silua  magna  oleastru^m .,  Piriottssa,  Disido 
Jlu{H)i{us),  Okazi  fl.,  Milo  potono,  Platatici  fl.,  Stirapoli,  Centum 
font.,  Retimo,  Salso  flu{tnus\Eletuine  fl.,S  lConstantin{us),  Bonifacw, 
Athanea,  Matalea  5.,  Lcucus'mons,  Caput  S/>ata,  Tiff  /!.,  C/iiuinio- 
pol{is),  Anoperajtus  fl. 

Fig.  I  p.  201   ...  (Chios,  MS,  Lansd.  793,/  61.) 

[Chios]  Aiseieni,  Calandra,  Coronia,  Xenita,  Leutopato,  Cambro, 
Melanio,  Pirama,  Vichi,  Naos,  Parparia,  Anauato,  Pitios,  Cardatntla, 
Chilani,  Langada,  Voliso,  Augonima,  P.  Doljino,  Incoronajta,  Caries, 
Mesta,  Zoios,  Zifia,  Vasilionico,  Elata,  Merminglii,  S.  Geotgtc, 
Licilimiona,  Armolia,  Scio,  Carchios,  Thimiana,  Da/ncs,  Tolopotami, 
Elimbi,  Vessa,  Patrica,  Didima,  Flacia,  Oxso,  Didnna,  Pirgi,  Cono, 
Niochori,  Catharacti,  Eltnbi,  Nenita,  Paida,  S.  Mina,  C.  Mastv.a 
Calibasia. 

[Asia,  etc  ]  Smirne,  C  Bianco,  Ecnuses,  Strofi/i. 

V.  W.   H. 


CRETAN    PALACES    AND    THE    AEGEAN 
CIVILIZATION.    II. 


In  my  previous  paper  ^  on  Cretan  Palaces  and  the  Aegean  Civilization 
I  sought  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  architectural  evidence  resulting 
from  excavation,  in  its  bearing  on  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  continuity 
of  Aegean  culture  throughout  the  course  of  its  development. 

It  will  now  be  advisable  to  consider  the  problems  involved  on  a 
wider  basis,  in  the  light  of  the  objects  other  than  architectural,  found  in 
Crete  and  elsewhere  in  the  Aegean  world. 

TJie  Carian  Hypothesis  as  to  the  Origins  of  the  Aegean  Civilization. 

That  the  implications  of  the  question  are  of  an  ethnological  character 
will  at  this  stage  in  the  inquiry  be  generally  admitted.  And  here  it  will 
be  convenient  to  take  as  our  point  of  departure  a  standpoint  that  may 
now  perhaps  be  regarded  as  pretty  general,  though  negative  in  its 
bearings,  and  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  originators  of  the  Aegean 
civilization,  at  any  rate  in  its  pre-Mycenaean  phases,  were  not  '  Achaeans ' 
in  the  vague  general  sense  of  being  a  people  from  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
But  the  attempt  to  give  a  positive  form  to  this  conclusion  has  led  to  the 
revival  of  an  old  hypothesis  which  is  perhaps  not  so  entirely  out  of  date  as 
has  lately  been  supposed.-  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  originators 
and  representatives  of  the  Aegean  civilization  were  Carians  from  south- 
west Anatolia,  and  it  was  they,  according  to  Doerpfeld,  who  built  the 
earlier  palaces  of  Crete.  The  later  Cretan  palaces,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  were  built  by  people  of  Achaean,  and  so 
of  Hellenic  race.^ 

•  "Sieit  B.S.A.  xi.  pp.  i8i  ff. 

-  See  some  strictures  in  this  connection  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall  in  Clas.  Kev.  xix.  8i. 

^  Athen.  Mitt.  xxx.  258. 
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It  is  surprising  thiit  this  '  Carian  hjpothcsis  '  should  still  continue  in  its 
old  form  to  bear  auth(jrit)',  considering'  that  in  recent  years  the  results  of 
excavation  over  a  wide  area  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Hasin  have 
contributed  so  much  to  transform  previous  conceptions  ;  wc  now  sec  more 
clearly  what  were  the  real  ethnological  connections  between  the  prc- 
Ilcllcnic  i)CO[)Ies  of  Anatolia  and  those  of  the  Aegean  and  (iieece,  in  the 
perioil  preceding  the  era  of  Hellenic  migrations  into  the  Aegean  world. 
DoerpfeUi  in  this  connection  refers  to  the  speculations  of  Ulrich  Kohhr 
who  at  an  early  period  in  Mycenaean  research  sought  to  bring  the 
Mycenaean  civilizition  into  connection  with  the  (,'arian  sea-empire.' 

As  regards  the  latest  ])hase  of  this  civilization,  Doerpfeld  prefers 
his  own  hypothesis  of  an  Achaean  origiti.  This  fact — especial!)'  in  view  of 
the  great  anachronism  involved  in  the  original  theory — is  sufficient  justifi- 
cation tif  an)-  were  needed)  for  subjecting  the  whole  of  Knhler's  theory  to 
criticism  in  the  light  of  recent  discovery. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  go  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  evitlence 
resulting  from  these  researches.  Accordingly  I  shall  content  in)'sclf  here 
with  restating  the  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  them. 

Ihc  explorations  of  I'aton  and  M\tcs  in  south-west  Anatolia,  w  hich 
for  our  purpose  come  first  in  order,  have  made  it  highly  pr<»bable  that 
'  Caria  was,  in  fact,  so  far  from  spreading  the  Mycenaean  civilization  ain< »ng 
the  islands,  in  Crete,  or  in  Greece,  that  it  only  felt  its  inlluence  towards  the 
close  of  the  period,  and,  like  Cyprus,  retaineti  ami  adaptetl  it  when  it  w.i>> 
already  becoming  extinct  in  the  Aegean.  The  theory,  therefore,  formerl)- 
proposed  b)'  Kohlcr  and  Diimmler,  that  Mycenaean  civilization  originates  in 
Caria,  and  represents  the  Carian  thalassocracy  of  Hellenic  tradition,  would 
seem  to  interpret  such  a  series  as  that  at  Assarlik  in  exactl\'  the  wrong 
direction.'  - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  explorations  in  question,  while  the)-  ilisprove  tlu 
suggested  Anatolian  origin  of  Mycen  lean  civilization,  do  not  support  the 
further  thesis  that  the  jirc- Hellenic  non-Arsan  peoples  of  Caria  ami 
adjoining  regions  (until  we  get  as  far  afield  as  the  Hittite  countr)-  had  ro 
racial  affinity  w-hatcver  with  the  pre-Hellcnic  and  non-Aryan  inhabitants 
of  the  Aegean. 

The  tendency  of  the  most  recent  di.scoveries  in  the  Aegean  itsell  pomt- 

'  AOuii.  Miff.  ihid.  2S.S. 
■    ''    *  -J.  U.S.  xvi.  270. 
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in  the  other  direction.  The  Eteocretans,  witli  their  very  apparent  pre- 
Hellenic  linguistic  affinities,  appear  no  longer  as  an  isolated  phenomenon 
in  Crete.  The  linguistic  importance  of  the  inscribed  tablets  of  Knossos 
and  H.  Triada  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  import  of  the 
other  evidence ;  and  we  then  perceive  that  the  Eteocretans  and  their 
language  belong  to  that  wider  context  of  Aegeo-Cretan  culture  for  which 
the  momentous  discovery  of  the  prehistoric  script  of  Knossos  now  affords  a 
real  basis.  The  incised  signs  of  a  connected  character  found  on  pottery  of 
the  First  City  at  Phylakopi  in  Melos,  date  back  the  origins  of  such 
writing  in  the  Aegean  with  the  time  of  the  Early  Cycladic  culture,  which 
cannot  be  much  later  than  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.;  a  unity  of  language 
(judging  from  the  analogy  of  Melos)  which  would  extend  to  different  parts 
of  the  Aegean  and  would  be  left  as  a  heritage  from  the  Neolithic  era,  would 
naturally  presuppose  racial  unity  extending  over  the  same  area  and  period. 
Unfortunately  linguistic  data  from  excavation  on  the  mainlands  of  Greece 
and  Anatolia,  such  as  would  help  to  bring  us  back  to  so  remote  a  past,  are 
still  lacking.  In  this  connection,  however,  on  the  Anatolian  side  the 
pre-Hellenic  inscriptions  of  Lycia  and  the  script  of  the  Hittite  culture 
present  phenomena  that  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  linguistic  affinities  in  the  Aegean. 

Meanwhile  it  has  been  possible  to  attack  the  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  comparative  philology,  as  has  been  done  by  various  scholars.  It 
was  a  great  step  in  advance  when  philological  research  made  it  appear 
probable  that  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  (notably  Crete) 
and  in  Asia  Minor  there  existed  certain  common  pre-Hellenic,  apparently 
non-Aryan  and  non-Semitic  elements  in  Hellenic  speech  ;  and  that  these, 
(to  judge  especially  from  certain  anomalous  phenomena  in  place-names), 
could  hardly  be  explained  except  on  one  hypothesis  ;  namely,  that  a  pre- 
Hellenic,  non-Aryan  and  at  the  same  time  non-Semitic  language  must  have 
been  current  in  different  dialectical  variations  over  areas  so  far  apart  as  the 
lands  of  Hellas  and  the  Hittite  country,  in  the  prehistoric  period 
preceding  the  era  of  Greek  migrations  from  the  north. 

In  this  connection  much  has  rightly  been  made  of  Mayer's  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  words  Xd^pv<i,  Aa^vpiv6o<;,  Ad^pavvSa  as  probably  being 
linguistically  related  words,  which  Kretschmer  again  claims  as  of  non- 
Hellenic  pre-Aryan  origin.  But  when,  with  the  designation  '  pre-Aryan,' 
the  specific  identification  is  made  which  would  assign  the  root-word  to  a 
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Carian  origin,    the  stage   in   inquiry  has  evidently  l>ecn  reached  when  the 
question  has  to  be  asked  :   by  what  philological  process  has  it  been  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  degree  of  probability  in   favour  of  a  Carian  origin 
for   the  root    in    Ad^pawSa,  such   as  would   e.xclude  a  genuinely  Cretan 
origin  for  the  cognate  root  in  the  word   Aa^6pivdo<;  .'     The   roots  may  be 
cognate    without    there    having    been    derivation    one    way    or   the    other. 
Similarly  the   cult  of  the  God  of  the    Labrys  or  Double  Axe.  which  was 
common  to  Caria  with  Crete,  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  t(;  the  assump- 
tion of  derivation  either  way.     On  the  hypothesis  of  racial  affinity  between 
the  people  of  Caria   and    the  prehistoric   inhabitants  of  Crete,  the   cult  of 
the    divinity    in   question   may   be  native   to  south-west   Anatolia,  equally 
with  Crete,  without  any  need  for  the  perilous  assumption  that  it  was  from 
Caria  the  divinity  passed  to  Crete.     If  the  assumption  of  derivation  one 
way  or  the  other  were  to  be  at  all  admitted,  the  probability  in  the  circum- 
stances would  appear  more  feasible  were  the  derivation  regarded  as  having 
been  the  other  way  about.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Aegean  polity.  Caria  was 
as  outlying  and  provincial  in  relation  to  the  sea-empire  of  Crete  as  was  Pelas- 
gian  Thessaly.     To  derive  that  polity  from  Carian  Anatolia  is  hardly  more 
feasible  than  to  deduce  it  from  previous  conditions  that  existed  in  Pclasgian 
Hellas,  and  we  know  already,  in  relation  to   the  history  of  Cretan  pala^'ces. 
at  what  point  the  Pelasgians  probably  came  on  the  stage  of  Cretan  history. 
But  the  mention  of  Pelasgian  Greece,  of  Minoan  Crete,  and  of  Carian 
Anatolia,  in  a  connection  which   would  exclude  any  hypothesis  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  Aegean  civilization  one  way  or  the  other,  does  not  equally 
exclude  the  possibility  of  racial  affinity  between  the  peoples  of  the  provinces 
in  question. 

It  is  here  that  recent  philological  investigations,  notably  by  Pick, 
come  in  to  make  such  affinity  .seem  highly  probable.'  The  tendency  of 
these  researches  has  been  to  bring  out  into  clear  relief  the  cognate  character 
of  the  linguistic  phenomena  in  a  sense  which,  at  the  pre.sent  stage,  is  inimical 
to  hasty  speculation  as  to  the  direction  taken  by  racial  migrations  one  way 
or  the  other.*     The  question  of  fact  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 

'  VorgHethiscJu  Ortsnanun,  pp.  I -5  and  /a/Ti.«.  Conway,  B.S.A.  viii.  125  156.  'The 
Pre-Hellenic  Inscription  of  Pracsos,'  makes  what,  in  view  of  Kick's  conclusions,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  show  the  Aryan  affinities  of  Eteocretan. 

-  Kick  himself  is  hardly  discreet  in  this  connection,  when  he  would  account  for  the  dynasty 
and  following  of  Minos  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  later  migration  into  Crete  of  a  people  from  south- 
east Anatolia  cogn.ite  with  the  original  Kteocretans  of  the  islan<i.      Sec  ii.  37. 
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allied  races  over  different  areas  should  always  take  precedence  of  the  more 
remote,  and  therefore  more  risky,  inquiry  as  to  the  migratory  movements 
of  such  allied  races  which  may  be  taken  to  have  led  to  this  distribution. 
The  special  circumstances  of  racial  affinity  are  here  indeed  such  that  we 
must  not  make  the  transition  from  the  ethno-geographical  use  of  the  word 
'  Carian  '  to  a  signification  which  would  presuppose  a  migration  of  actual 
Carians  in  prehistoric  times  into  Crete  without  extreme  caution  ;  since  we 
probably  have  here  an  instance  of  two  cognate  non-Aryan  peoples  coming 
into  contact  and  yet  arriving  by  opposite  ways  from  a  common  home, 
which  may  have  been  in  Africa.  In  this  way  the  development  of  separate 
institutions  in  polity  and  of  dialectical  variations  in  language,  may  well  in 
prehistoric  times  have  gone  on  independently  though  parallel  lines,  such 
as  would  not  at  all  necessarily  presuppose  the  actual  presence  of  Carians 
in  Crete  or  of  Cretans  in  Anatolia  in  any  period  of  Aegean  culture.  The 
same  set  of  probable  relations  would  in  that  case  hold  of  the  ro/e  played  by 
Pelasgians  in  prehistoric  Hellas.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  special 
value  of  the  philological  researches  carried  on  by  Fick  comes  in.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  roots  in  such  words  as  Ad^pavvSa  and  Aa^vpiv6o<i  and  the 
place-names  instanced  by  Fick  are  not  more  distinctively  Carian  than  they 
are  Cretan  or  Pelasgian,  then  the  designations  '  kleinasiatisch  '  and  '  Asianic  ' 
must  not  be  given  a  meaning  which  would  conflict  with  such  a  designa- 
tion as,  for  example,  '  Eteocretan  '  for  the  primitive  language  of  Crete, 
or  '  Pelasgian  '  for  the  pre- Hellenic  speech  of  Hellas.^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  results  o{  the  philological  researches  of  Fick, 
following  on  those  of  Mayer,  Kretschmer,  and  others,  have  done  so  much  to 
supplement  and  correct  previous  conceptions  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
Carian  evidence.  Thus,  as  indicated  already,  though  it  is  still  possible  to 
agree  with  Paton  and  Myres  that  Caria  in  itself  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  any  phase  of  Aegean  civilization,  it  can  no  longer  be  held  with  them 
that  the  pre-Hellenic,  non-Aryan  and  non-Semitic  races  of  southern  Asia 
Minor,  from   Caria  to  the  Hittite  country,  had  no  affinity  with  the  pre- 

'  See  H.  R.  Hall  on  'The  Two  Labyrinths'  {J.H.S.  xxv.  323).  The  designations  'klein- 
asiatisch' and  'Asianic,'  as  well  as  other  statements  in  the  passage  cited,  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
underlying  belief  on  Mr.  Hall's  part  that  the  primary  movement  of  the  Aegeo- Pelasgian  people 
was  from  an  initial  centre  of  departure  somewhere  in  Asia.  Even  Fick  continues  to  behold  one 
last  vestige  of  the  same  oriental  mirage.  The  initial  racial  movement  which  led  to  the  Aegeo- 
Pelasgian  culture  would,  according  to  Fick,  have  to  be  assigned  a  starting-point  at  some  centre  in 
Asia  beyond  the  Hittite  country. 
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historic  people  of  the  Hellenic  seas  wlio  were  really  responsible  for 
Acfjean  culture.' 

All  the  indications  then  arc  in  favour  of  Kick's  conclusions  as  to  the 
linj:juistic  and  racial  afTinities,  with  dialectical  and  local  variations,  existini^ 
between  the  Carians  and  allieil  races  of  .Asia  Minor  and  the  jirc-I  Icllcnic 
people  of  the  Aegean.  And  if  further,  with  I'aton  and  Myres.  we  place 
the  first  hegemony  of  Carians  on  the  coasts  of  south-west  Anatolia  in  post- 
Minoan  times,  we  shall  be  able  better  to  understand  the  indications  as  to 
the  probable  trend  of  events  in  the  era  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Carian  League  ;  with  this  in  view  we  can  neither  ignore  Aegean  influence 
on  the  Anatolian  littoral  at  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  Aegean  culture, 
nor  can  we,  admitting  the  racial  affinity  of  the  Carians  and  allied  Anatolian 
peoples  with  the  Aegean  race,  regard  them  in  all  essential  respects  as  the 
givers  and  not  the  receivers  in  their  relation  to  the  peoples  of  the  West. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Carian  League  is  that  we  see  here  a  ruling 
race  and  dynasty  which,  although  allied  by  race  with  the  prehistoric  peoples 
of  the  Aegean,  had  little  intimate  knowledge  of  marine  affairs  ;  and  which, 
in  order  to  assert  its  hegemony  at  sea,  must  needs  have  contact  and  fusion 
with  a  race  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  this  race  even 
in  post-Minoan  days  always  remained  a  people  of  the  sea.  The  more 
permanent  elements  of  continuity  in  culture  were  supplied  by  the  old  Aegean 
race.  It  is  thus  we  have  to  account  for  the  Aegean  factors  in  art  and 
civilization  in  the  sphere  of  influence  covered  later  by  the  new  League  in 
the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  It  is  in  this  way,  for  example,  that  the 
post- Mycenaean  pottery  of  this  region,  as  recent  researches  have  taught  us, 
is  found  to  preserve  so  many  elements  of  genuine  Minoan  st}-lc.-'  The 
impetus  given  to  survival,  through  the  process  of  organic  disintegration 
and  translation  into  a  new  environment,  was  enhanced  and  reinforced  b)- 
the  fact  that  the  new  though  allied  elements  of  race,  while  supplying  the 
dominant  force  now  in  the  field  of  enterprise,  had  been  largely  and  for  lon<^ 
the  recipients  in  relation  to  the  old  elements  of  culture. 

The  underlying  fact  of  racial  affinity,  we  may  be  sure,  facilitated,  in 
the  period  which  led  to  Carian  hegemony,  a  process  of  give  as  well  as  take. 

•   ^Titc  Excavalions  al  Phylaio/ii,  243,  where  under  the  in:luence  of  these  earlier  conceptions   I 
have  characterized  the  Carians  as  a  foreign  race.      I  should  say  now  that  Carians  and  Crel.ins  wen 
foreign  to  each  other  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  and  English. 
-   •  Sec/.H.S.  xxiii.  178-9,  note  20. 
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It  is  thus  we  have  to  explain  the  later  brotherhood  in  religion.  The  cult 
of  the  God  of  the  Double  Axe,  as  we  saw  reason  to  conjecture,  was  no 
more  intimately  native  to  the  Carians  in  the  period  preceding  their 
hegemony  than  it  had  been  in  Crete  in  the  era  that  preceded  the  break-up 
of  the  Aegean  polity.  As  an  outcome  of  the  fraternization  of  the  Carians 
with  the  Aegean  '  Lelegians '  it  was  but  natural  that  the  cult  of  the  God 
of  the  Double  Axe  should  have  become  part  of  the  official  religion  of  the 
new  Caria  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Carian  League 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  people  of  actual  Carian  race  could 
themselves  have  played  any  dominant  role  in  the  Aegean  previous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Carian  League  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  this  league 
itself  presupposes  the  concurrence  of  influences  that  themselves  were 
derived  from  the  Aegean ;  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  first 
hegemony  of  Carians  or  the  first  appearance  on  the  shores  of  Anatolia  of 
those  early  settlers  of  Hellenic  race  who  themselves  were  the  other  party 
in  the  Carian  League.  On  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history 
the  movement  of  the  Carians  towards  expansion  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hellenic  seas,  but  they  attain  to  hegemony  on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean 
too  late  to  account  for  any  phase  of  Aegean  civilization.  The  latest  wave 
of  Minoan  culture  in  its  movement  eastward  had  long  ago  found  a  home 
in  the  Sporades  and  in  Rhodes ;  and  in  the  post-Minoan  era  Aegean 
tradition  had  already  found  a  new  environment  towards  survival  in  Samos, 
Rhodes,  and  in  the  adjacent  Anatolian  coast  regions,  by  the  time  the 
Carians  attained  to  predominance  in  Myndos,  and  long  before  there  was 
any  word  of  such  an  event  in  history  as  the  formation  of  the  Carian 
League. 

The  events  which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Aegean  polity  form 
at  the  same  time  the  opening  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  new  Aegean 
culture. 

The  tide  of  mainland  influence  from  Greece,  determined  as  that  was 
by  causes  beyond  and  behind  itself,  was  of  persistent  and  continuous  force. 
A  process  of  immigration  from  Greece  into  the  Aegean  that,  as  in  my 
former  paper  I  gave  reasons  to  conclude,  began  witi)  a  wave  of  Pelasgian 
wanderings,  conditioned  emigration  thence  in  turn  on  to  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  process  of  organic  race-severance  in  the  course  of  this  southward 
and  eastward  movement,  with  transference  into  a  new  medium  consequent 
on  the  break-up  of  the  Aegean  polity,  was  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the 
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survival  of  Minoan  forms  of  life  in  the  isolation  of  a  new  home.  In  this 
process  of  organic  separation,  the  Sporades,  as  wc  have  suggested,  must 
have  played  a  dominant  part  along  with  Rhodes  and  the  Anatolian  littoral. 
The  new  centre  of  life  presupposed  by  the  Carian  League  was  found  in 
that  region  of  south-west  Asia  Minor— the  later  Mjndos— which  had 
received  its  earlier  name  of  Lelcgia  from  earlier  settlers  from  the  West. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  the  tidal  flow  of  immigration  from  the  inainland 
of  Greece  brought  with  it  in  their  turn  the  first  Hellenic  settlers  to  the 
Anatolian  shores,  and  the  environment  they  found  around  them  was  one 
prepared,  in  the  long  interval  succeeding  the  break-up  of  the  Aegean 
polity  and  preceding  their  own  arrival,  by  the  concurrence  of  influences 
that  were  only  partly  Asiatic  and  were  largely  of  the  Aegean.  It  was 
with  these  Hellenic  .settlers  that  the  Carians,  with  the  help  of  the  now 
subservient  tribes  of  Aegeo-Lelegian  race,  formed  the  Carian  League  of  early 
Ionic  history.  But  the  really  dominant  influence  in  the  earlier  culture  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  one  set  of  phenomena  that  has  been  carefully 
observed  :  the  special  characteristics  of  the  early  Hellenic  pottery  belonging 
to  the  sphere  of  influence  covered  by  the  Carian  League.^  We  now  know 
the  true  original  source  of  the  Minoan  survivals  in  details  of  ornament 
which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  that  pottery.-  That  source  can  be 
as  little  sought  in  Caria  as  the  Carian  League  itself  can  be  shifted  back 
some  thousands  of  years  in  history  to  account  for  the  origins  of  the  Aegean 
civilization.^ 

The  Aegean  Race  and  the  Aegean   Civilization. 

The  general  results  of  excavation  in  the  Aegean,  culminating  in  those 
of  Crete,  have  given  a  new  starting-point  to  research  as  to  the  origins  of 
the  Aegean  people. 

Following  the  previous  investigations  of  Dummler,  him.self  one  of  the 
earlier  supporters  of  the  Carian  hypothesis,  came  the  diligent  researches 
of    Dr.   Tsountas    in    different    islands    of    the     Cyclades.     As    a    happy 

'   See  Boehlau,  Aus  Ion.  u.  Ital.  Nekropolfii,  6i  fT. 

*  Ibid.  Figs.  25,  26,  29a,  30.  Taf.  ii.  5,  iii.  1,  3.  J. U.S.  xxiii.  179,  nolo  20,  wht-rc  however 
'  29*  has  been  misprinted  for  '  29a.' 

'  This  is  what  Doerpfeld  does  when,  ib.  290,  he  says  that  for  prcscnt-day  resoirch,  with  its 
gradual  accumulation  of  new  material  for  observation,  it  can  no  longer  l)e  doubtful  that  the  early 
Cretan  civilization  'die  Kultur  jener  Karischen  Sceherrschafi  oder  kurz  die  Karische  KuUur  ist.' 
The  anachronism  involved  is  evident. 
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culmination  to  those  investigations  in  the  C)xladic  area  followed  the 
excavations  of  the  British  Archaeological  School  at  Athens,  at  Phylakopi 
in  Melos.  These  excavations,  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
Aegean  site  in  the  Cyclades,  revealed  a  regular  sequence  in  the  succession  of 
settlements,  in  the  light  of  which  it  was  now  possible  to  see  the  results  of 
earlier  researches  in  the  Cyclades  in  their  true  prehistoric  perspective. 
Then,  as  a  result  of  international  co-operation  on  a  great  scale,  came  the 
series  of  brilliant  discoveries  in  Crete  to  confirm  the  reasonableness  of 
previous  conjecture  as  to  the  true  centre  of  Aegean  culture.  In  this 
connection  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Cycladic  sequence,  from  the  end  of 
the  Neolithic  Age  onwards,  should  have  but  found  its  final  luminous 
illustration  in  the  parallel  sequence  of  development  in  Minoan  Crete. 

Research  in  the  Cyclades,  while  tracing  back  the  origins  of  the  Aegean 
civilization  to  the  borders  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  nowhere  yielded  results 
that  could  throw  any  light  on  that  previous  era  itself  Yet  from  the  Early 
Cycladic  era  onwards,  the  continuity  of  development,  revealed  as  a  result 
of  excavation  more  especially  at  Phylakopi  in  Melos,  was  such  that  there 
could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  originative  centre  of  the 
Cycladic  civilisation  was  to  be  sought  in  the  Aegean  itself,  not  in  any 
outside  area.  This  result,  however,  left  untouched  the  previous  question 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Aegean  race  itself  Yet  in  view  of  these 
researches  there  could  be  no  further  doubt  that  the  investigations  of  Messrs. 
Paton  and  Myres,  already  referred  to,  only  received  new  confirmation  in 
the  absolute  exclusion  now  of  one  special  hypothesis  in  explanation  ;  the 
Carian  people,  as  we  have  seen  already,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
arrived  in  the  Aegean  in  an  era  previous  to  that  of  the  earliest  cist-tombs 
of  the  Cyclades,  without  employing  an  anachronism  which  flatly  contradicts 
the  evidence  as  to  the  late  hegemony  in  culture  and  politics  of  that  people 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Then  it  was  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  excavations  at  Knossos  came 
a  discovery  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  :  that  of  the 
Neolithic  People  of  Crete.  The  far-reaching  consequences  that  follow 
from  this  discovery  cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  To  realize  this,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  the  Neolithic  town  of  Knossos,  at  the  centre  of 
which  in  a  later  era  were  built  the  royal  p;ilaces,  has  a  uniform  stratifi- 
cation varying  from  six  to  eight  metres  in  height  before  we  come  in 
sequence  upon  remains  that  can  in  any  way  be  co-ordinated  with  the  earliest 
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finds  from  tlir  Cycladcs  :  those  of  the  cist-tombs.  lUit  the  sctjuencc  is 
undoubted,  aiul  the  transition  is  made  without  pcrceptilile  break  in  many 
successive  staijes. 

\\  hen  once  Crete  hati  revealed  l\\c  existence  of  a  remote  i)ast  behind 
the  Karly  C)cladic  era,  it  was  clear  that  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  origins 
of  the  Ae'jjean  people  must  take  as  its  startin;^-point  the  bep^inninjj 
of  the  Neolithic  .\;^'e. 

In  relation  now  to  later  development  bc'^innini;  with  the  I^ail)-  Cycladic 
era,  or  what  with  re;^ard  to  Crete  has  been  termed  the  Marly  Minoan  Period, 
it  is  only  natural,  apart  from  any  ijuestion  of  scientific  method,  to  seek  the 
ex|)lanati(in  ol  this  later  development  in  the  first  instance  in  tiie  iiLjht  of 
what  went  before  it  on  the  s[)ot,  before  we  proceed  to  ^eek  the  help  of  any 
h)pothesis  of  external  derivation  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena.      Not 
only  so,  howevcl*,  but  scientific  method  itself  is  in  favour  of  cxiiaustinj;  all 
the  possibilities   of  the   internal   explanation   of  pre-historic  development, 
before    the    processes    of   elimination    themselves    compel    us  to    seek    an 
explanation   of  any   residual  phenomena  inexplicable  from  within,  on   the 
hj'pothesis  of  racial  influence  on  race-mo\ement  from  without.     The  pres- 
ence of  a  Neolithic  people  in  the  Aegean  in  the  age  preceding  the  Earl)' 
IMinoan  era  in  Crete,  presents  a  real  fictor  or  m(jment   in   racial  evolution 
on   the  spot  which  is  presupposed  in  all   the  later  development.       Ag.iinst 
this  real  moment  in  the  initial  stages  of  dexelopment  any  mere  hypothesis 
as    to    later   derivation    from    without,   which   takes    no   account    of    this 
factor,  has   to   be   ruled  out  of  court.     At   every  later  stage   in   incjuir)-  we 
have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  admitting  any  such  hjpothesis  of  derivation 
from  without,  as  long  as  the  conception  of  internal  development  continues 
to  stand  the  test  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena.      1  luis  when  we  come 
to  the  Early  Minoan  Age,  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  the   h)'potliesis  of 
migration   from  without   in  explanation   of  the  phenomena,  until    we  have 
exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  explanation  supplied  by  the  presence  of  a 
Neolithic  people  on    the   spot.     When  once  in    Crete   we  have  come   into 
touch  with  what  is  so  ap[)arently  the  centre  of  the  Aege.m  civilization,  we 
have  to  admit  the  theory  of  race-immigration  and  invasions  only  as  a  last 
resort,  in  explanation  of  any  residuum  of  phenomenon   not  explicable  on 
the  h\'pothesis  of  development  from  within. 

At  Knossos  then,  when  we  come  to  the  Early  Minoan  era,  wc  have 
present  as  a  prior  factor,  and  so  as  a  condition  of  all  later  development,  the 
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Neolithic  people  of  Crete.  And  we  have  the  presence  of  the  same 
people  already  verified  at  Phaestos  and  again  atone  extremity  of  the  island 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palaikastro  in  East  Crete.^ 

In  all  these  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  people,  what  we  have  got 
is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains  of  settlement.  Burials  have  not  as 
yet  been  discovered,  and  thus  the  more  precise  evidence  afforded  by  the 
observations  of  burial  customs  is  as  yet  lacking.  For  the  same  reason  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  have  the  further  aid  of  craniological  obser- 
vation. Accordingly,  we  are  practically  limited  to  observation  of  the  finds 
from  the  settlement-deposits.  But  those  are  of  so  massive  a  character  and 
present  so  gradual  a  process  of  accumulation  in  the  standard  case  of 
Neolithic  Knossos,  that  certain  definite  fundamental  results  come  out  with 
uniform  and  consistent  clearness. 

I.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  are  still  in  the  Age  of 
Stone,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  all  metals.  2.  The  uniform 
character  of  the  stratification,  allowing  for  the  gradual  processes  of 
development,  as  illustrated  by  the  gradual  progress  in  ceramic  evolution, 
is  in  itself  evidence  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  one  practically  unmixed 
race-substratum  from  beginning  to  end.  3.  At  the  end  of  the  deposit-series, 
as  judged  by  the  pottery,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the  earliest  phases 
of  the  series  which  follows,  and  which  begins  in  the  '  sub-neolithic ' 
period  without  any  apparent  break  in  the  processes  of  development, 
as  judged  again  by  the  one  set  of  data  that  is  always  present :  the  pottery. - 
One  phenomenon  of  constant  though  rarer  occurrence  in  these  deposits- 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  light  of  later  development.  This 
is  the  occasional  presence  of  female  images  in  the  same  incised  clay 
as  the  pottery,^  which,  allowing  for  differences  of  outward  appearance,, 
largely  owing  to  the  special  difficulties  presented  by  difference  of  material, 
are  undoubtedly  the  prototype  of  the  female  images  that  play  so 
prominent  a  role  in  deposits  of  a  later  time  in  the  Aegean,  beginning 
with  the  Early  Cycladic  or  Early  Minoan  era.*     Not  only  so,  but  in  the 

'  By  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins  while  working  for  the  British  School.     See  B.S.A.  xi.  260-8. 

'•*  For  a  summary  account  of  the  Neolithic  pottery  of  Knossos  sec/.J/.S.  158-164  and  PI.  IV. 
6-31.  F"ragment  19  is  Early  Minoan.  The  Neolithic  pottery  of  East  Crete  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  B.S.A.  xi.  264-5,  '  '    VIII.  Nos.  24-31,  ^"d  Fig.  3. 

^  For  a  female  image  of  this  kind  from  Neolithic  Phaestos  see  Mosso,  Esciirsioni  tiel  Medi- 
lerraneo  e  ^li  Scavi  di  Creta,  214,  Fig.  119.     The  Knossian  figurines  await  publication. 

-•  ^te  B.S.A.  vi.  6. 
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later  transitional  strata  and  apparently  overlapping^  with  these  clay 
figures,  occurred  in  fine  alabaster  a  squat  variant  of  the  clay  irnajjes, 
as  well  as  a  flat  fiddle-shaped  variety  in  the  same  material,  which 
to  all  appearance  stands  in  a  jiaiental  relation  to  the  somewhat  similar 
images  found  in  early  Cycladic  tomb-deposits.' 

The  best  known  and  most  developed  'Cycladic'  type  of  female 
image  does  not  in  its  actual  Cycladic  shape  go  back  to  Neolithic 
deposits  in  Crete.  Hut  in  the  iinmctliatcly  succeeding  era  it  need  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  stranger  there,  since  its  occurrence  in  the 
well-known  Haghios  Onouphrios  deposit  from  near  Phacstos  and  at 
Siteia,-'  has  been  followed  by  its  presence  in  the  important  Early 
Minoan  tholos-tomb  discovered  by  the  Italians  at  Haghia  Triada  ^  and 
again  in  the  somewhat  later  necropolis  of  Koumassa  near  Gortyna.* 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  antithesis  of  shape  that  emerges 
at  the  end  of  the  series,  the  squatting  clay  images  may  themselves 
be  the  originals  of  the  flat  Cycladic  type,  a  middle  link  being  probably 
preserved  in  the  hideous  half  squatting  varieties.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  squatting  seems  still  preserved  in  the  zigzag  profile  with  out- 
bending  knees,  characteristic  of  all  but  the  very  latest  of  the  erect 
variety.  Not  only  so,  however,  but  the  most  tjpical  squatting  images 
of  the  Neolithic  deposits  probably  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  the 
squatting  women  seen  in  representations  of  a  later  time.  Thus  the  incised 
ornament  on  many  of  these  steatopygous  clay  images,  t  iken  in  com- 
bination with  the  voluminous  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
may  indicate  an  attempt  to  render  the  characteristic  loin-cloth  skirt- 
costume  of  Neolithic  women  squatting  on  the  ground.  In  that  case 
these  women,  with  the  suggestion  they  convej'  of  primeval  African 
customs,  would    be  the    true  ancestresses   of  the  elegant  gowned  women 

'  The  squat  clay  figures  when  seen  en  face,  themselves  give  the  outline  i>f  the  most  typ)cal 
'  fiddle '  shapes. 

■^  See  Cretan  Pidographs,  126,  Fi(;s.  129,  131,  133-4.  As  Dr.  Evans  says,  they  'arc  of 
essentially  the  same  class  as  tho-^e  found  in  Amorgos  and  other  Greek  islands  ' 

^  Sec  Meiiiorie  del  r.  Istitiito  Lombardo,  xxi.  T.nv.  xi.  Fig.  27,  13,  14,  in  the  scries.  I'lof. 
Halbherr  here  rightly  emphasizes  the  Libyan  afTinilies  of  the  great  majority  of  the  tholos  figurines 
See  ib.  251  and  note  l,  where  the  apt  comparison  is  made  with  the  similar  'figurine  anlichissimc 
dell  Egitto  .  .  .  trovate  dal  Flinders  Petrie,  il  quale  vi  ha  appunto  notato  "  the  domed  head  and  the 
pointed  chin  of  the  prehistoric  people."     Man,  1902,  p.  17.' 

«  The  finds  from  this  necropolis  await  publication  at  the  han.is  of  its  explorer.  Dr.  Stephanos 
Xanthoudides,  Ephor  at  Candia. 

Q  2 
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of  the  Late  Minoan  era,  who  arc  seen  squatting  in  portentous  multiple  skirts 
in  the  Miniature  Fresco  of  Knossos. 

It  has  already,  however,  come  out,  in  the  above  reference  to  recent 
discoveries  and  their  bearing  in  this  connection,  that  our  knowledge  both 
of  what  in  Crete  coincides  with  the  Early  Cycladic  era  elsewhere,  and  of 
what  in  sequence  fits  on  to  that,  has  been  very  much  widened  since  our 
first  discovery  in  1900  of  the  Neolithic  people  of  Crete.  Thus  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  be  misled  into  the  statement  that  in  any  circum- 
stances in  which  wc  ha\-c  preserved  to  us  a  fairly  complete  record  of 
gradual  stratification,  the  deposits  of  the  '  Kamares  '  period  are  found  to 
lie  immediately  above  the  Neolithic  strata  in  Crete.^  This  it  is  possible  now 
to  affirm  only  of  localities  in  which  there  has  been  either  no  Early  Aegean 
settlement  at  all,  or  removal  of  this  in  course  of  the  processes  of  levelling 
away,  preceding  new  building  operations.  Misconception  on  this  point  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  '  Kamares '  or  Middle  Minoan  civilization  in 
Crete  coincide  roughl}'  with  what  previously  had  been  known  as  the  Earlj- 
Cycladic  or  Early  Aegean  culture.  The  resulting  confusion  of  ideas  has  been 
\ery  serious,  and — to  cite  onl}'  one  example — Dr.  Hubert  Schmidt  makes 
the  implications  of  the  error  in  question  a  convenient  support  to  a  far- 
reaching  hypothesis  of  his  own  as  to  the  supposed  northern  affinities  and 
connections  of  the  Aegean  civilization.'-  In  refutation  of  this  misunder- 
standing, it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of 
recent  Cretan  excavation  has  been  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
Early  .Aegean,  C\'cladic,  or  Minoan  cixilization.  This  civilization  begins 
with  the  period  of  the  earliest  C\xladic  cist-tombs  (as  illustrated  by  the 
cave-burials  of  Haghios  Nikolaos  in  East  Crete-')  ;  it  passes  through  the 
phase  represented  by  the  early  Tholosof  Haghia  Triada  near  Thacstos  ;  and 
it  ends  with  the  era  illustrated  by  the  finds  of  Haghios  Onouphrios  and 
again  in  the  necropolis  of  Koumassa  near  Gortyiia  ;  we  now  perceive  that 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  placed  between  the  long  Neolithic  development 
and  the  'Kamares'  or  Middle  ?iIinoan  Period.  If  this  recession  of  our 
perspective  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that  the  southern  series  which 
centres  in  Crete  cannot  be  made  to  fit  on   in  sequence  io  the  Hungarian 

'  Secy. //..v.  .\\i.  7S,  for  .1  statement  tr.    h;.<  effect. 

-  Zii!:>ihiifl  fiir  Elhii.'h'^ii,  1904,    'J'roja — l-fykciic — l'i4.;arii,  CoS-56.     Sec  p.micuhtily  for  ihe 
lepelilioii  <.^i  the  mistake  rcfeirctl  to.  i'ai;e  650. 
■■  B.S.A.  \\.  3J6  J43.  li--.  I,  2. 
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one  nearly  so  well  as  Schmitlt  is  anxious  to  make  it  do.  The  extension 
indeed  of  our  field  of  vision  into  the  prehistoric  past  of  Crete,  thus  opened 
up  as  a  result  of  Cretan  discover)-,  has  consequences  which  as  seriously 
threaten  to  reverse  the  conclusions  arrived  at  bv  Schmidt,  as  they  tend 
to  confirm  anew  previous  ones  put  forward  in  this  very  connectifMi  by  I  )r. 
Arthur  Hvans,  as  to  the  predominantly  southern  Africo-Mediterrancan 
connections  of  the  Aegean  civilization,  and,  by  implication,  of  tiie  Ae^^ean 
race.' 

Attention  was  drawn  on  a  previous  occasion  to  certain  analogies 
between  the  Neolithic  pottery  of  Crete  and  that  of  Pre-dynastic  K;4y|)t ; 
and  the  h)-pothctical  suggestion  that  followed  such  comparison  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Cietan  scries,  equalK-  with  the  Kg\-ptian,  may  have  been 
the  work  of  one  original  race,  developing  on  gradually  diverging  lines  in 
different  environments.-  Sicily  again  was  found  to  present  us  with  a  very 
carl)'  Mediterranean  ceramic  series  with  characteristic  white-filled  incisions, 
the  closest  analogies  to  which  as  yet  arc  furnished  by  the  similar  Neolithic 
technique  of  Crete.  The  Sicilian  series  again  has  turned  out,  as  a  result 
of  special  study,  to  present  the  same  continuit)'  in  development  from  the 
Neolithic  era  onwards,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  Aegean.  The  general 
tenor  of  m)-  own  observations  on  the  point,  in  the  course  of  a  special 
journey  to  Sicily,  turned  out  to  be  quite  in  harmony  with  th(ise  of  Professor 
Petersen,  who  argues  with  great  probability  that  Orsi  is  as  little  justified 
in  making  a  racial  break  between  his  earliest,  Sikanian,  and  his  First  Sikel 
Period,  as  Patroiii  again  is,  in  making  this  racial  division  between  the  I'ir.st 
and  the  Second  Sikel  Period.'  As  regards  the  South  Mediterranean 
connections  of  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Sicil)  ,  a  still  more  suggestive 
result  is  obtained  by  Petersen's  further  refutation  (which  in  m)'  opinion  is 
conclusive)  of  Patroni's  attempt  to  observe  at  Matera)  the  Sikels  on  thiir 
way  from  the  Italian  continent  to  Sicil).'  The  existence  of  'Sikels'  <>n 
the  mainland  would  in  that  case  be  explicable  as  a  case  of  northw.ufl 
movement  from  the  south,  which  would  have  to  be  brought  into  s.mu 
CfMinection  or  other  with  the  original  Ligurian  occupation  of  the  Ii.ili.m 
continent.' 

'   Sol/. //.5.  xvii.  362-395.  -  J.Il.S.  wiii.   KO  4. 

■•  Sec  rclcrscii  in  Rom.  Mill.  .\iii.   171-191.  *  //'/</.  mv.   107    172. 

•*  Arihur  Llvans,    'rrcliisioiic  Toml>s  of  Kno»os,"  .//i /.•.•i'.''ii-/,»,   i<)oo,   17,  ciu^  tiii>  cviiK-iut- 

in  ;i  connection  winch  hc.irs  in  the  >an)c  ilncclion. 
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Speculations  that  lead  us  so  far  away  from  Crete  as  Sicily,  might  seem 
at  first  sight  without  a  practical  bearing  for  the  Aegean  area,  were  it  not 
that  investigations  starting  from  the  same  point  have  already  led  inquiry 
still  further  afield  ;  to  the  definite  inclusion  in  the  racial  area  of  the 
Mediterranean  of  ethnological  provinces  so  far  apart  as  Egypt  and  Libya 
on  the  one  hand,  and  prehistoric  Morocco  and  Spain  on  the  other.^  It  is 
not  less  symptomatic  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  when  we 
find  that  Orsi,  starting  from  the  Middle  and  West  Mediterranean  pro- 
vinces, makes  a  synthesis  in  his  conclusions  so  wide  as  to  include  within 
the  range  and  habitat  of  the  Mediterranean  race,  inclusively  of  the  North- 
African  littoral,  not  only  the  prehistoric  Iberian  people  of  Spain  and  the 
Ligurians  of  Italy,  but  the  Pelasgian  race  of  the  prehistoric  Aegean 
world.^  In  so  doing,  however,  Orsi  is  not  content  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
purely  archaeological  evidence  ;  for  he  instances,  as  corroborative  of  his 
view,  the  anthropological  conclusions  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Race. 

The.  Mediterranean  Race. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Aegean  and  to  Crete,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  craniological  evidence  regarding  the  Neolithic 
people  of  the  Aegean.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  such  evidence, 
when  it  begins  to  be  available  for  the  succeeding  era,  turns  out  to  be 
entirely  in  harmony  not  only  with  Dr.  Evans's  views  regarding  the 
Egypto-Libyan  connections  of  the  Aegean  race,  but  with  Orsi's  similar 
conclusions  regarding  the  North-African  affinities  of  the  earliest  people 
of  Sicily.  When  head-types  of  the  earliest  known  Cretan  class — 
those  from  early  Aegean  or  '  Minoan '  deposits — become  available  for 
measurement,  they  are  found  to  be  of  the  same  well-marked  dolicho- 
cephalic 'Mediterranean'  stamp  as  are  those  from  the  Middle  and  West 
Africo-Mediterranean    provinces  ^ :     notwithstanding    the    widely    current 

^  The  reference  is  to  Evans's  '  Further  Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  Aegean  Script.'y.ZT.i".  xvii. 
362-385,  385-390. 

'^  Mon.  Ant.  ix.  502-4.  Orsi  in  this  connection  makes  the  island  of  Pantelleria,  with  which  he 
is  specially  dealing,  like  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  stepping-stones  from  the  African 
continent. 

■'  Rendered  familiar  to  us  from  the  works,  among  others,  of  Sergi.  Quoted  also  by  Orsi, 
ibid.  503,  note  i.  See  especially  1  he  Mediterranean  Race.  Sergi  brings  out  similar  results  for 
Sardinia,  see  La  Sardej^ia,  1-74. 
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scepticism  in  regard  to  the  results  of  craniological  investigation  and  the 
prejudice  touchiii<^  conclusions  derived  from  statistical  records,  this  must 
at  least  be  rej^arded  as  a  startling  coincidence.  Thus  the  skulls  found  at 
Haghios  Nikolaos,  together  with  pottery  which  is  assigned  to  nearly  the 
beginning  of  the  Early  Aegean  or  Minoan  series,  show  the  distinctly 
marked  dolicho-ccphalic  pro[)ortions  that  had  alread)'  come  to  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  heads  referable  to  the  Mediterranean  race.' 

If  we  now  take  this  craniological  evidence  in  connection  with  the  data 
afforded  by  the  pottery,  we  find  that  the  indications  thus  afforded  have  an 
ethnological  bearing  of  a  startling  character  in  another  direction.  Tod  in  his 
discussion  of  the  pottery  has  rightly  emphasized  two  points:  firstly,  the  strong 
analogy  with  that  from  the  earlier  period  of  the  Second  City  at  Hissarlik  ; 
secondly,  the  more  primitive  appearance  of  the  Cretan  vases,  with  their 
close  affinities  in  particular  features  with  the  pottery  of  the  lowest  stratum 
at  Troy.  When  we  find  the  Cretan  pottery  associated  with  dolicho- 
cephalic skull-types  like  those  usually  referred  to  the  so-called  Mediter- 
ranean Race,  we  seem  to  be  distinctly  on  the  track  of  an  interesting 
conclusion  as  to  the  orientation  of  the  race-movement  which  led  to  the 
first  peopling  of  Hissarlik.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  (notably  by  Hubert  Schmidt)  to  derive  the  origins  of  the  Early 
Aegean  Civilization  from  the  north.-  In  view  of  the  new  evidence  from 
Crete,  this  hypothesis  has  three  difficulties  in  its  way :  i.  The  immensel\- 
more  primitive  character  of  the  Neolithic  people  of  Crete,  in  relation  both 
to  the  Aegean  people  and  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  Hissarlik,  makes  it 
probable  that  they  were  in  a  relation  of  racial  affinity  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Hissarlik,  and  equally,  that  they  were  the  actual 
ancestors  of  the  earliest  people  of  the  Aegean.  2.  The  craniological  evi- 
dence from  Crete  as  to  the  southern  (Mediterranean,  and  North-African) 
affinities  of  the  Aegean  people  contradicts  the  h)pothesis  as  to  their 
northern  extraction.  3.  The  more  primitive  character  of  the  Cretan 
ceramic  affinities  of  the  earliest  Aegean  age  with  the  earliest  potter)-  of 
Hissarlik  puts  the  outlying  and  seemingly  derivative  character  of  that,  into 
an   apparent  relation  with   probable  racc-movcnients  from  the  south  which 

'  For  a  short  rc[)ort  on  i\n>  interotinjj  diMuvcry  sec  A'.S..^.  i.\.  336-43,  344  50.  TIu-m- 
remarkalile  results  have  all  the  more  import.incc  on  accovnil  of  llie  exceptional  care  wiih  which  l«"tli 
the  excavation  itself  and  the  craniolo^'ical  ol)>ervali>>n  of  the  remains  were  conducted. 

-  See  Zeiliihr.  fur  Ethiio.'.,  1904,  ()[).  608-56. 
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would  have  touched  Crete  and  the  Cyclades  before  reaching  outlying 
regions  of  the  Aegean  and  Anatolian  Littorals,  such  as  in  the  fulness  of 
time  would  have  led  to  Pelasgian  Hellas  and  to  Troy.  In  its  strongl}- 
pronounced  Mediterranean  affinities  the  pottery  of  Hissarlik  is  charac- 
terized by  a  thoroughgoing  continuity  of  development  from  the  First 
Settlement  to  the  Sixth  ;  and  there  is,  apart  from  Mycenaean  importa- 
tions in  the  Sixth  Settlement,  no  real  break  in  this  continuity  until  we 
come  to  the  '  Buckel-keramik  '  of  the  Seventh  Settlement,  and  the  first 
probable  appearance  of  people  of  Aryan  origin  on  the  stage  of  Trojan 
history. 

In  comparison  with  the  remains  from  the  deposit  of  Haghios  Nikolaos, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  finds  from  the  early  ossuary 
discovered  by  the  Italians  at  Haghia  Triada  near  Phaestos,  represent  a  con- 
siderably more  advanced  phase  in  the  same  Early  Aegean  Civilization  in 
Crete.  Yet  here  again  the  results  of  craniological  measurement  of  a  series 
of  skulls  from  this  ossuary,  made  by  Sergi  at  Rome,  show  that  the  people 
represented  by  these  remains  have  the  same  distinctly  marked  dolicho- 
cephalic characteristics  as  those  of  the  Haghios  Nikolaos  deposit.^ 

Somewhat  later  still  in  the  Early  Aegean  series  came  the  burials  of 
the  necropolis  at  Koumassa  near  Gortyna  already  referred  to,  and  it  can 
hardly  now  be  regarded  as  an  accident  that  one  available  skull  from  this 
site,  measured  by  Max  Kiessling  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Berlin,  proves,  like  the  large  majority  of  skulls  from  the  other  sites,  to  be 
dolicho-cephalic. 

When  we  come  to  the  succeeding  Middle  Aegean  or  Minoan  Period 
in  Crete  to  which  the  well-known  Kamares  ware  belongs,  we  find  that  the 
continuity  with  the  previous  era  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  one  set 
of  data  that  never  fails,  the  pottery,  is  more  than  confirmed  again  by  the 
results  of  craniological  research.  Thus  Duckworth,  in  summing  up  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  skulls  of  the  Haghios  Nikolaos  deposit,  says  : 
'  the  net  result,  then,  of  my  investigations  is  to  indicate  that  the  inhabitants 

'  See  Mem.  r.  hi.  Loinb.  Vol.  xxi.  Ease.  v.  252.  '  I  cranii  met^lio  conservati,  e  in  parte 
portati  al  museo  antropologicu  di  Roma,  appartengono,'  Prof.  Halbherr  here  writes,  'come  mi  co- 
munica  il  Prof.  Sergi,  alia  varicth  vicditcrranea  gia  nota,  la  quale  comprende  le  forme  elissoidali, 
ovoidali  e  pentagonal!  corrispondenti  alia  misura  craniometrica  dei  dolicomesocefali.'  See  Angeio 
Mosso,  Eiciirsioiti  iiel  Mcdilerraneoe gli  Stavi  di  Creta,  265-281.  Mosso  here,  page  273,  note  I, 
announces  that  he  is  publishing  a  special  work  on  Cretan  craniology.  His  general  conclusions 
coincide  with  those  of  Sergi  referred  to  aljove. 
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of  Crete  who  used  the  earthen  vessels  found  at  Maghios  Nikolaos  belonged 
to  the  same  stock  as  those  whose  remains  are  found  at  Roussolakkos  and 
at  I'atema,  and  that  they  arc,  like  them,  referable  to  the  so-called 
'  Mediterranean  Race.''  Now  the  ossuaries  at  Roussolakkos,  thf)Up[h  appar- 
ently i^oini;  back  in  their  first  orii^in  to  the  l-'arly  Minoan  I'eriofl.  have 
alreati)-,  in  ret;ard  to  the  ^reat  bulk  of  their  potter>-  anrl  other  finds,  been 
classified  as  belonginj^  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Teriod 
(Middle  Minoan  I  and  II).-  Another  link  in  the  chain  of  cranioloL^ical 
evidence  connectint;  the  l*'arl\'  with  the  Middle  Minoan  I'eriod  in  Crete  is 
.afforded  b)-  corroborative  evidence  from  another  quarter:  the  skull  already 
referred  to  from  the  necropolis  of  Koum;'issa,  which  itself  belont^s  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Karly  Minoan  Period  (Early  Minoan  III),  was  found  by 
Kiesslin^  to  be  of  the  same  dolicho-cephalic  type  as  the  bulk  of  the 
skulls  from  the  ossuary  at  Roussolakkos. 

The  Africo-Mcditcrrancan  affinities  of  Aegean  Dress. 

This  cumulative  evidence  is  now  rendered  still  more  interestini,'  in 
the  lii^ht  of  a  discovery  which  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  how  this 
Mediterranean  people  of  Crete  dressed  towards  the  beginnintj  of  the 
Middle  Minoan  Age  :  I  mean  the  important  terracotta  figurines^  from  the 
Sanctuar)'-site  of  I'etsofa  near  I'alaikastro  excavated  and  published  b\- 
Mr.  J.  L.  Myres.  By  means  of  these  figurines  the  far-reaching  ethnological 
.sequence  is  established,  that  the  main  features  of  male  and  female  dress  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Age  is  identical  not  only  with  th.at  in 
use  (as  far  as  the  women  were  concerned)  at  the  end  of  this  period,  as 
proved  b}'  the  dress  of  the  Snake  Goddess  and  her  '  Votaries  '  of  the  Temple 
Repositories,  but  with  that  worn  at  the  end  of  the  later  Palace  Period  a«; 
illustrated  by  the  '  Cupbearer,'  by  the  full-sized  figures  of  men  and  women 
on  the  wall-paintings  of  the  'Corridor  of  the  Procession,'  by  the  crowds  of 
the  Miniature  Fresco  at  Knossos,^  by  the  Harvest  Proce.ssit)n  on  a 
steatite  vase  and  the  Ritual  Scenes  on  the  celebrated  painted  stone  sarco- 
phagus from  Haghia  Triada  near  Phaestos.^ 

'  U.S.A.  ix.  349- 

-  Ji.S.A.  \.  194-5.    Mr.  K.  M.  Dawkins,  who  has  cNaiiiiMcd  llic  poiifry  of  K<>usM)lakk«'..,  rightly 
cmphiisize.s  the  fact  i>f  cimtinuity  in  this  vtry  connection.      Sec  alM>  ifiij.  26. 
3  U.S.A.  ix.  356  57,  ris.  VIII.  MIL 

*  U.S.A.  vi.  15   16,  12-13,  46-4'S. 

*  Moil.  Aiit.  xiii.  7S   131,  lij^s.   1    4.  lav.  i.-iii.,  \iv.  713-19.      /u//.//, .  /.iii,,i,  \ii.  34;. 
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If  we  now  take  the  normal  dress  of  the  men,  we  find  that  this  consists 
essentially  of  a  loin-cloth  dress,  of  which  the  use  is  now  proved  by  the 
Petsofa  figurines  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Age.^ 
That  is  to  say  :  the  people  who  used  this  article  of  attire  are  of  the  same 
Mediterranean  stock  as  those  whose  remains  and  pottery  were  found  in  the 
already  mentioned  ossuary  of  Roussolakkos  of  the  same  period.  Having, 
however,  once  got  so  far,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
equally  in  use  by  the  people  of  the  same  race,  and  of  a  still  earlier  age 
whose  remains  and  pottery  were  found  at  Haghios  Nikolaos.  Thus  we  are, 
brought  back,  with  an  extremely  primitive  article  of  dress,  to  the  borders 
of  the  Neolithic  Age.  If  this  is  so,  we  need  not  be  misled  by  the  extreme 
elegance  of  the  loin-apparel  worn  by  the  young  courtiers  of  the  Palace  at 
Knossos  and  attempt  to  seek  a  foreign  oriental  derivation  for,  and  adoption 
of,  an  article  of  primitive  attire  which  the  Neolithic  people  of  Crete 
probably  brought  with  them  from  their  original  home.^ 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  characteristic  male  attire  of  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  dynasties  onwards,  was  a  loin-dress  of  essentially  the  same 
general  character  as  that  of  the  Aegean  in  pre-historic  times  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  vicissitudes  of  fashion  of  later  times,  the  further  we  get 
back  in  history  towards  the  Pre-dynastic  Period,  the  less  articulate  appear 
the  differences  which  distinguish  the  Aegean  loin-cloth  from  that  of  Egypt. 
Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise,  without  the  help  of  any  monument,  that 
the  primitive  loin-dress  of  the  Pre-dynastic  Libyan  population  of  the  Nile- 
valley  was  much  less  unlike  that  of  the  Early  Minoan  Era  in  the  Aegean 
than  the  fashionable  loin-apparel  of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdoms  in 
Egypt  was  to  that  of  courtier-youths  in  the  Late  Minoan  Period  of  Crete.^ 
The  divergencies  that  emerge  in  the  course  of  ages  in  a  new  environment 

1  B.S.A.  ix.  361,  365. 

-  As  is  done  by  Prof.  Savignoni,  ib.  xiii.'  109,  when  he  suggests  that  the  loin-cloths  of  the 
'  Harvesters '  of  Haghia  Triada  were  received  by  the  Cretans  from  the  Orientals.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  here  that  Dr.  Savignoni's  '  tasca  o  sacchetto  '  which  appears  above  the  left  thigh  of  all  the 
'  Harvesters '  and  which  forms  no  intrinsic  part  of  the  loin-costume  is  more  probably  a  pad  meant  c 
obviate  friction  to  the  leg  during  sheaf-binding.  A  close  examination  of  the  original  has  convin  e  d 
me  that  the  '  cordoncino  rilevato,  che  si  nota  li  accanto '  has  really  to  do  with  the  pad  which  it 
fastened  round  the  leg  at  the  knee.  The  sheaving  pad  and  the  cord  or  strap,  thus  mutually  explain 
each  other. 

*  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  what  is  apparently  the  most 
primitive  part  of  the  Aegean  loin-cloth  arrangement  (Mr.  Myres's  'loin-cloth  proper')  'may  be  a 
"  Bantu  sheath"  of  the  type  which  is  familiar  on  sculptured  and  modelled  figures  of  Pre-dynastic 
style  in  Egypt.'     See  B.S.A.  ix.  387,  note  to  p.  364. 
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are  not  less  due  to  changing  conditions  of  climate  than  they  arc  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  and  the  growth  of  the  aesthetic  feeling  for  ornament 
and  style.  The  loin-cloth  has  existed  in  Africa  from  time  immemorial  and 
the  Semitic  people  of  Asia  on  entering  the  Nile-valley  found  this  to  be 
the  ordinary  male  attire  of  the  Libyan  |)eople  of  the  land. 

When  now  uc  come  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  find  the  true  explan- 
ation of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  loin-cloth  apparel  there,  on  the 
hypothesis  alone  that  this  characteristic  attire  of  a  warm*  climate  was 
original  to  the  people  of  the  Aegean  in  their  original  home.  And  it  is 
apparent  that  this  original  home  and  this  warmer  climate  could  only  have 
been  in  Africa,  where  indeed  climatic  conditions  have  enabled  the  loin-cloth 
to  survive  to  the  present  day  from  the  earliest  times.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  regard  the  case  as  that  of  a  northern  people  emigrating  south- 
wards into  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  we  cannot  easily  suppose  them  laying 
aside  one  day  one  of  the  articles  of  their  original  dress,  and  adopting  in  the 
Aegean  a  loin-cloth  apparel  which  is  essentially  that  of  Africa  ;  though  in 
accordance  with  the  conservatism  of  custom  in  matters  of  dress,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  a  southern  people  emigrating  to'a  cooler  climate 
should  stick  to  its  immemorial  loin-cloth,  while  eventually  adding  other 
articles  of  over-attire  to  it  in  accordance  with  the  climatic  needs  of  a  new 
environment.  Those  therefore  who  attribute  a  northern  origin  to  the  Aegean 
people,  must  explain  both  the  giving  up  of  their  native  costume  and  the 
adoption  of  the  foreign  African  loin-cloth  in  the  Aegean;  whereas  if  we 
accept  the  theory  of  the  African  connections  of  the  Mediterranean  Race, 
we  hardly  need  explain  the  retention  in  a  new  environment,  of  a  garment 
which,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  Aegean  people  had  always  worn. 

What  the  people  of  the  North  looked  like  in  costume,  and  what  they 

wore  next  their  skins  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  they  at  length  app>ear 

upon  the  scene,  is  clearly  shown  on  the  Warrior  Vase  and  on  the  painted 

stel^  of  Mycenae.^     These  doughty  heroes  from  the  North,  in  accordance 

with  the  warmer  climate  of  their  new  environment,  may  have  found  it  good 

to  dispense  on  occasion  with  some  of  their  heavier  upper  garments,  but  at 

any  rate,  as  we  see,  they  retained  their  northern  shirt  as  obstinately  as 

the  Aegeo-Pelasgian  people  of  the  South  in  an  earlier  age  had  retained  their 

'  See  Furtwangler  and  Loeschcke,  Mykenisike  Vastn,  Taf.  xlii.  Text  68-9.  These  *  Schurr- 
gewander,'  in  the  sense  of  loin-cloths  beneath  the  short  chiton  or  shirt,  quite  clearly  do  not  exist. 
The  Warrior  \'ase  belongs  to  their  decadent  '  Fourth  Style  '  and  to  the  period  of  the  bre.ik-u|>  of 
the  .^cgeo-Pelasgbn  Culture.      For  the  stele,  see   Ei^.  'f^px-  '^96,  I'ls.  I.,  II. 
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immemorial  loin-cloth  of  Africa.  If,  therefore,  with  Hubert  Schmidt  or 
von  Stern,  we  seek  a  northern  origin  for  the  Aegeo-Pelasgian  Race,  and 
further  assume  that  the  loin-cloth  costume  was  an  importation  from  the 
south  or  east  adopted  by  a  race  to  whom  it  did  not  originally  belong  ;  we 
must  explain  how  it  is  that  when  the  Achaeans  and  other  Greeks  of  north- 
ern Aryan  race  appear  on  the  stage  of  Hellenic  history,  they  neither  wear 
a  loin-cloth  costume  which  has  originally  belonged  to  them,  nor  do  they 
adopt  one  ready-made  from  the  people  of  the  land  to  which  they  come. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Pelasgic  population  of  the  Greek  mainland  do 
not  disappear  from  view  with  the  first  arrival  of  these  invaders  from  the 
north.  And  if  the  older  stock  is  responsible,  as  Kretschmer,  Fick,  and 
others  have  shown,  for  many  Pelasgian  elements  in  the  later  language  of 
Greece,  it  is  equally  responsible  for  many  survivals,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
anomalous,  in  the  costume  of  later,  Hellenic  times.^  But  in  all  this  there  is 
naturally  nothing  to  suggest  the  universal  adoption  of  the  loin-cloth 
costume,  whichjs  the  phenomenon  that  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  northern  origin  for  the  Aegeo- Mycenaean  people  them- 
selves. The  Achaean  hypothesis  as  to  the  origins  of  the  culture  of 
Mycenae  leaves  the  universal  use  of  the  loin-cloth  costume  in  the  Aegeo- 
Mycenaean  world — which  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  pictorial  represent- 
ations of  the  time, — entirely  unexplained. 

In  contradistinction  then  to  the  native  dress  of  all  northerners  of  Hel- 
lenic origin,  we  find  (and  it  can  hardly  now  be  regarded  as  surprising)  that 
whenever  there  is  any  clear  portrayal  of  people  of  Aegean  race,  the  loin-cloth 
costume  always  recurs  in  representations  of  the  men.  In  case  it  should 
be  thought  that  such  portrayal  was  due  to  influence  from  the  south,  and 
that  therefore  other  islanders  to  the  north  of  Crete  did  not  necessarily 
in  real  life  wear  the  garments  represented  in  the  pictures,  it  is  particularly 
fortunate  that  we  have  preserved  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  this  is  afforded 
by  a  terracotta  object  of  native  Melian  fabric  from  Phylakopi,  with  a 
procession  of  simple  fishermen,  who  as  toilers  of  the  sea  may  have  put 
off  their  boots  for  convenience,  but  who  still  stick  to  their  loin-cloths 
as  their  one  indispensable  garment.'^  We  have  to  remember  that  these 
are  simple  people  who  adhere  to  immemorial  custom  in  the  essentials  of 
dress,  and  who  are  usually  shy  of  putting  on  borrowed  feathers  in  order  to 

^  See  Myres  on  the  Petsofa  figurines,  B.S.A.  ix.  386. 

-  See  Excavations  at  Phylakopi,  123-5,  ^ig-  95»  ^''*  ^^U- 
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ape  their  betters  and  be  in  tlu-  fashion  ;  as  would  clearl)'  have  been 
the  case,  were  the  loin-cloth  an  exotic  importation  from  the  east,  for 
use  b\-  elei^ant  persons  in  the  chase  and  in  war,  as  was  thought,  for 
example,  by  Savi;j[noni.'  The  '  I-'ishcrnien  '  of  Melos,  like  tlu- '  1  larvcsters  ' 
of  Crete,  are  rac\-  of  the  soil,  and  they  i^o  about  their  daily  avocations 
with  the  natural  eclat  of  health)'  persons  enjoyiiiL^  human  life  with 
the  pleasant  fruits  of  honest  labour.  Thus  there  is  really  no  more  reason 
to  be  surprised  at  the  uniforinit\-  in  the  use  of  the  indispensable  loin- 
cloth than  there  is  any  cause  to  puzzle  over  the  divcrj^encies  in  detail 
in  either  case.  The  'Harvesters'  of  Hat^hia  Triada  add  a  sheavin}^-|jad. 
and  the  Melian  '  l-'ishermen  '  dispense  u  ith  their  top-boots  as  part  fjf  their 
costume,  ill  perfect  kce[)in^  with  their  respecti\e  occupations. - 

In  this  same  connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
about  "the  use  of  the  loin-cloth  in  i)re-historic  Ital)';  at  any  rate  there  is 
one  curious  circumstance  which  militates  against  the  importation  theory  ; 
so  far  afield  in  the  Middle  Mediterranean  as  the  Italian  ccMitinent, 
we  actually  do  find  references  to  the  existence  of  the  loin-cloth  there,  under 
conditions  which  point  distinctly  against  the  theory  of  a  late  artificial 
adoption  of  such  a  garment,  and  in  favour  of  a  probable  ethnological 
connection  with  the  primitive  customs  in  tlress  of  the  earlier  pre-.\r\an 
inhabitants  of  the  countr)'.  '  At  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  the  apron  or  loin-cloth 
seems  to  have  been  an  older  undergarment  than  the  shirt  or  Tunica. 
It  w.is  worn  not  only  by  men,  but  also  by  women  (Mart.  iii.  '^•j. 
4),  and  was  known  as  the  SHbli\i;acu/iim  (Xon.  p.  29,  20),  subligixr,  or 
campcstic!  ■' 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  cases  of  primitive  survival 
into  a  later  time  like  that  of  the  loin-cloth,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  Greece, 
the  men  will  ha\e  been  found  much  more  conservative  of  tradition, 
and  much  less  under  the  sway  of  passing  fashions,  than  the  women  ; 
so  that  at  first  sight  one  is  indeed  apt  to  be  surprised  at  the  appearance, 
on  the  wall-paintings  of  Knossos,  of  loin-clothed  gentlemen  alongside 
of  ladies    who  seem  to  be    dressed    in   the    latest    modes  of  Paris. 

What    is    remarkable,  however,  is    that    when    we    come    to  consider 

'  Moil.  Ant.  Line.  xiii.  109. 

-  See  the  very  pronounced  wiiite  lopbools  of  the  male  figurine  from  IV'lsof.i,  B.S.A.  i\. 
I'l.  IX.  which  Myres  (//'.  363)  woulii  rej;:ir(l  as  the  |)roti.type  of  tiie  char.ictcrislic  modem  Crei.m 
white  top-boot. 

■■'  Smith,  Diet.  Gh.  and  Koiinxn  Ant.,  ii.  721,  v.r-.  Sul)lii:acuhim. 
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closely  the  women's  dress  of  the  Aegean,  we  do  not  find  a  different 
story  as  to  origin  and  genesis,  notwithstanding  all  the  apparent  dis- 
guise of  Parisian-like  mode  revealed  to  us  in  the  low  bodices,  puffed 
sleeves  and  multiple  skirts  worn  by  the  fashionable  court  dames  of 
Knossos.  People  have  been  scandalized  by  the  excessively  low  dress 
of  these  court  ladies  into  serious  reflections  as  to  the  decadent  character  of 
the  Late  Minoan  culture  in  general,  without  considering  that  what 
looks  so  shamelessly  modern,  is  really  the  survival  of  very  primitive 
custom  in  dress.  The  lady  of  Petsofa,  belonging  though  she  does  to- 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Age,  with  all  her  high  '  Medici  * 
collar  behind,  is  quite  as  decolletee  in  front  as  her  later  sisters  of  Knossos. 
This  being  so,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  evidence  of  a  still  earlier  period 
to  contradict  the  later  data  as  to  the  continuity  of  so  remarkable  a 
custom,  seeing  that  the  still  more  primitive  figurines  of  the  Early  Minoan 
Age  are  there  to  confirm  the  usage,  in  a  sequence  that  in  turn  goes  back  to 
Neolithic  times. 

In  this  connection  it  is  startling  to  find  that  the  steatopygous 
figurines  of  the  Neolithic  deposits  of  Knossos  conceal  beneath  their 
primitive  crudeness  the  existence  of  the  gown,  equally  with  the  low-cut 
bodice.  I  had  moreover  already  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
squatting  skirted  women  portrayed  in  these  figurines  were  thus  the  true 
prototypes  of  the  squatting  '  flounced  '  ladies  of  the  Miniature  Fresco  at 
Knossos,  when  I  found  my  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  similar  opinion 
expressed  by  J.  L.  Myres.^ 

Since  therefore  the  use  of  the  low  bodice  and  the  squatting  attitude  of 
Minoan  women  go  back  to  the  most  primitive  times,  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  no  longer  be  misled  by  the  semblance  of  ephemeral  fin-de-siecle 
fashion,  conveyed  by  the  multiple  skirts  and  puffed  sleeves  of  the  palace 
ladies  of  Knossos,  The  use  of  the  low  bodice  is  in  reality  no  less  primitive 
than  the  squatting  attitude.  We  are  thus  justified  in  surmising  that  the 
features  referred  to  may  point  back  to  an  earlier  time,  when  the  ances- 
tresses of  these  women  wore  no  bodices  and  no  multiple  skirts.  But  they 
still  wore  their  loin-cloth  and  belt  like  the  men,  and  they  squatted  on  the 
ground.  This  could  only  have  been  in  torrid  Africa  !  These  women  then,, 
we  must  believe,  were  from  time  immemorial  accustomed,  through  climatic 
conditions,  to  the  low-cut  dress  in  their  original  home  in  Africa.    And  their 

^  See  td.  386  and  /oitrn.  Aiithr.  Inst.  xxx.  pp.  252  ff. 
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kindred  who  later  passed  into  the  Aej^ean  world,  notwithstanding  the 
passage  to  a  cooler  cHmate,  could  never  entirely  give  up  the  low  bodice  any 
more  than  the  men  could  abandon  what,  after  all,  was  only  an  exaggeration 
of  the  same  feature,  their  loin-cloth  costume,  inherited  as  these  were 
under  similar  climatic  conditions.  The  squatting  is  also  the  custom  of  a 
dry,  hot  climate,  and  the  habit  could  no  more  be  derived  from  the  cold, 
damp  climate  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  than  the  characteristic 
dress  could  have  been. 

It  would  indeed  be  needless  to  insist  on  the  probability  of  such  con- 
nections of  Aegean  costume  with  the  south,  were  it  not  for  the  current 
tendency  to  regard  the  very  peculiarities  on  which  we  have  been  insisting, 
as  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  loin-cloth  being  the  original  dress  of 
Aryan  Greeks.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  regarded  as  particularly 
fortunate  that  the  Petsofa  figurine  and  the  faience  statuettes  of  Knossos 
have  now  come  to  contradict  Studniczka's  rather  plausible  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  low-cut  bodice,  which  Milchhoefer  rightly  found  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  the  dress  of  the  Pelasgian  women  of  Greece.  As,  how- 
ever, it  has  thus  turned  out  that  this  dress  was  a  notorious  fact,  it  is  all  the 
more  easy  to  agree  with  Studniczka  that  the  proof  as  to  the  real  existence 
of  such  a  dress  would  only  tend  to  militate  against  Milchhoefer's  own 
thesis,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  here  the  primitive  Ar^an  costume  of 
Pelasgian  women.  The  most  recent  views  regarding  the  earlier  habitat  of 
the  only  Aryan  people  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  Greece,  would  on 
this  thesis  be  made  to  derive  such  a  costume  from  Central  Kurope  ! 
When  on  the  other  hand  Studniczka  himself,  in  agreement  with 
Milchhoefer,  would  accept  the  loin-cloth  costume  as  belonging  '  uber- 
haupt  der  indogermanischen  Tracht  an,'  we  see  at  once  that  he  has  got 
off  the  track  ;  for  '  indogermanisch  '  and  '  urgriechisch  '  in  this  connection 
can  be  made  to  come  into  an  ethnological  sequence,  only  on  an 
assumption  which  would  make  the  I'elasgians,  who  are  here  in  question, 
themselves   Indogermanic.^ 

Surprising  now  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  there  are  certain 
anomalies  in  the  dress  of  Aegean  women  which  make  it  quite  clear  that 
they  originally  did,  and  still  could,  wear  the  loin-cloth  like  the  men.  We 
know  from  the  faience  figurines  of  the  Temple  Repositories  at  Knossos, 

'  See  Studniczka,  Altgrie(his<he  Trad:/,  32  3.      Milchhoefer,  Anfunge  der  A'unit,  35. 
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belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Age,  that  at  that  period 
the  women  of  Crete  wore  as  part  of  their  dress  a  belted  polonaise  or  panier, 
which  is  only  a  fashionable-looking  transformation  of  the  original  loin- 
cloth costume.^  But,  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  upon  this  point,  it 
happens  that  the  men  of  the  Miniature  Fresco  wear  as  part  of  their  loin- 
cloth dress  an  a[)ron-like  panier,  which  in  all  essential  respects  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  faience  ladies  of  the  Temple  Repositories.  That  the 
women  on  occasion  wore  this  type  of  loin-cloth  by  itself,  and  not  alwaj-s 
over  a  bodice  and  skirt  costume,  is  shown  b\'  the  Cowboy  Fresco  of 
Knossos,  where  the  female  performers  are  seen  wearing  a  belted  loin-cloth 
arrangement  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  men  both  there  and  in  the 
Miniature  Fresco  just  referred  to. 

The  elongation  and  transformation  of  the  original  loin-cloth,  as 
common  to  both  sexes,  was  in  itself  responsible  in  the  natural  course  of 
development  for  the  belted  panier  in  the  case  of  the  women.  And  this 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  representations,  typical  of  an  intermed- 
iate phase  in  development,  we  have  the  belted  panier  by  itself  without  an\- 
skirt  or  bodice.  It  is  thus  we  have  to  understand  the  short  costume  of 
certain  women  that  appear  occasionally  on  Cretan  seal-impressions,  such  as 
the  series  from  Zakro  and  Haghia  Triada.'  In  essentials  a  costume  of  this 
kind  comes  into  the  same  category  as  the  loin-cloth  dress  of  the  men. 
Both  men  and  women  in  this  case  are  nude  above  the  belt  and  clothed 
below  that  in  a  similar  way,  which  again  is  intrinsically  that  illustrated  in 
the  Cowboy  Fresco.-'  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  observe  that  a 
loin-cloth  panier  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  the  seal-impressions  referred 
to,  is  worn  by  some  of  the  officiating  priestesses  in  the  Ritual  Scenes  of  the 
painted  stone  sarcophagus  from  Haghia  Triada  ;  and  here  a  reminiscence  of 
\  cry  primitive,  probably  African,  custom  seems  preserved  to  us  ;  Halbherr 
has  observed  that  in  this  case  the  panier  is  painted  all  over  with  elongated 
spots  as  if  to  represent  the  variegations  caused  by  the  tufts  of  hair  of  an 

'  Sec  Lady  Evans's  descri|)Uon  of  tlic  dress  in  Ji.S.A.  ix.  80.     For  the  panier,  t/>.  l''ii;s.  55, 

56,  57- 

-  Htc /.//.S.  xxii.  ri.  \'I.  6,  7,  8;  J/o)i.  Ant.  xiii.  39-41.  Figs,  ^l,  35  -our  Figs,  i,  2. 
I  have  here  warmly  to  ihank  l'r.)f.  Frederico  Ilalljherr  for  liis  generous  permission  to  reproduce  a 
numher  of  these  sealings  from  tlie  original  excellent  drawings  liy  Signor  Stefani. 

•*  The  man  to  tlie  right  in  I'ig.  2  has  below  his  arniom  a  loin-cloth  skirt  like  that  of  his 
female  companion.  These  '  vesti  globulari  a  grantli  sgonfi '  closely  resemiile  the  baggy  breeches 
worn  by  mndorn  Cretans.  A  bronze  statuette  from  the  Dictaean  Gave,  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  lixs  a  loin-cloth  arrangement  of  very  similar  character. 
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original  animal's  skin  worn  as  perizoma  in  the  ritual,  in  the  same  way  as 
leopard  skins  appear  as  loin-cloths  in  certain  wall-paintings  of  Egypt.^ 

Here,  however,  we  are  faced  with  the  seemingly  puzzling  question  as 
to  how  the  fully  developed  skirt  came  to  be  sub-added  to  the  loin-cloth 
apparel.  The  modern-looking  cut  of  the  skirts  of  the  faience  ladies  conceals 
whatever  original  connection  there  may  have  existed  between  the  two 
articles  of  attire  ;  but  when  we  penetrate  beneath  the  caprices  and  disguises 
of  passing  fashions,  we  shall  find  that  the  so-called  flounced  skirt  in  its 
origin  is  nothing  but  an  elongated  reduplication  and  multiplication  of  the 
more  normal  type  of  loin-cloth  polonaise,  repeated  at  ever  greater  lengths 
beneath  that.  The  elliptical  curve  upwards  over  the  hips  at  either  side,  is  a 
primitive  feature  of  the  faience  paniers  which  brings  these  into  the  general 
normal  category  of  one  t)'pe  of  loin-cloth  costume  :  that  worn,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  men  of  the  Miniature  Fresco  and  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Cowboy  Wall-painting  :  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  front,  we  find 
that  the  rounded  apron-like  contour  of  the  panier  there,  is  hardly  so 
normally  characteristic  as  that  which  brings  the  polonaise  to  a  point  in 
front.  This  is  very  well  illustrated  b>'  the  bronze  Snake  Goddess  statuette 
from  the  Troad  in  the  Museum  at  ]5erlin.-  Here  the  panier,  curving  up 
over  the  thighs  and  then  down  to  a  point  in  front,  if  repeated  once  and 
again  at  gradually  increasing  lengths,  gives  us  all  the  elements  of  the 
compound  skirt  below  it ;  yet  the  pointed  front  of  the  panier  itself  at 
once  betrays  its  affinity  with  the  shorter  pointed  loin-cloth  costume 
of  the  men,  as  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  leaden  figurine  from  Abbia 
in  Laconia,  known  as  the  '  Kampos  statuette.'  ^  That  the  '  bathing- 
drawers '  arrangement,  pointed  front  and  back  as  here,  could  be  repeated 
even  in  the  case  of  the  men,  but  without  the  joining  between  the  legs,  is 
shown  by  the  Haghia  Triada  sealing  seen  in  Fig.  3.* 

The  genesis  of  the  so-called  flounced  skirt  is  most  easily  explained 
then  as,  in  the  first  instance,  having  its  origin  in  a  repetition,  with 
elongation,  of  the  peaked    loin-cloth  beneath  that,  in   the  guise  now  of  a 

'  Compare  the  white  six)t.s  on  the  panier  of  the  Snake  Godtless  of  Knossos,  which  may  have  a 
more  symbolical  relation  to  the  spots  of  the  snakes  coiled  round  her  Ixxly.  See  ff.S.A.  ix.  75, 
Fig-  54^  and  />  ;  76,  Fii;.  55. 

*  I'errot-Chipiez,  vi.  Figs.  349,  350;   Furtw.ingler,  Aci^i>ia,  Text,  371,  Abb    296. 

3  Ifiii/.  Fig.  355,  "Ef.  'Apx-  1891,  190-I  ;  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  T/u-  Myuiiacan  .-/^'<r,  PI. 
XVII. 

■•  Afoii.  Ant.  Line.  xiii.  44.  Fig.  40. 
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|)etticoat.  This  stage  is  very  well  represented  t)'|K)logically  by  one  variety 
of  dress  that  appears  011  the  Haghia  Triada  sealiiif^s,  as,  for  example,  that 
worn  by  the  ladies  who  appear  in  ¥\q.  4.'  Here  we  have  the  belted 
panicr  in  its  more  elegant,  tunic-like  form  with  a  repetition  of  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  pleated  skirt  below  it.  One  of  the  sealings  again  from  the 
Shrine  Repositories  at  Knossos,  that  with  the  Warrior  Goddess  and  Lion, 
B.S.A.  ix.  Fig.  37,  has  the  tunic  simply  repeated  twice  below  itself,  so  as  to 
form  a  multiple  skirt-costume  that  comes  down  to  just  bchnv  thi-  knee. 
This  repetition  may  take  place  three  or  four  times,  each  successive  repetition 
bringing  with  it  an  elongation  sufficient  to  bring  each  successive  border  into 
view  beneath  the  upper  one.  Thus  we  have  a  series  of  under-skirts,  each 
longer  than  the  one  above  it,  so  that  what  aj)pears  as  an  arrangement  of 
flounces,  and  may  ultimately  have  become  so  through  the  artifices  of  fashion, 
is  in  origin  a  series  of  petticoats,  each  longer  than  the  one  above  it  ;  with 
the  result  that  the  borders  of  all,  in  different  colours  and  plain  or  embroid- 
ered, are  visible.  The  culmination  of  this  tendency  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  gay,  richly  embroidered  and  variegated  costume  of  the  painted  lad>- 
from  the  Palace  at  Haghia  Triada,  in  whose  case  indeed  we  are  left  in  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  multiple  gown  or  a  series 
•of  divided  skirts.-  The  fact,  however,  that  the  whole  costume  has  its 
explanation  in  the  reduplication  of  what  was  originally  the  loin-cloth,  is 
here  brought  out  with  unusual  distinctness  ;  for  in  this  case  the  loin-cloth 
polonaise  itself  is  repeated  below  two  intermediate  underskirts,  with  its 
original  embroidered  pattern  appearing  below  the  knee  in  a  broad  border 
above  two  further  underskirts,  with  which  the  costume  terminates  somewhat 
above  the  ankle.  The  seated  lady  of  the  Haghia  Triada  sealing  shown  in 
Fig.  5,^  seems  to  wear  a  real  divided  multiple  skirt.  The  divided  skirt 
again  in  that  case,  however,  is  probably  a  direct  descendant  of  the  '  bathing- 
drawers  '  loin-cloth,  with  joining  between  the  legs,  illustrated  by  the  Kam}X)s 
statuette. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  seem  perhaps  too  far-fetched  to  record 
the  curious  fact  that  the  men  of  Sardinia  from  the  mountain  villages  wear 
above  wide  linen  trousers  coming  to  below  the  knee,  a  very  short  kilted 
^  bathing-drawers  '  arrangement  in  black  woollen  homespun  ;  these  have  a 

>  IhU.  v\^.  34. 

'  Moil.  Ant.  Liiii.  xiii.  Tav.  x. 

*  Mon.  Ibiii.  Fig.  38. 
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joining  from  front  to  back  between  the  legs  :  a  feature  which,  like  the 
multiple  skirts  sometimes  still  worn  by  Sardinian  women,  is  suggestive  of 
primeval  affinities  with  the  dress  of  the  Aegean,  going  back  to  a  common 
origin  in  Africa.^  We  should  not  here  forget  that  one,  and  probably  the 
earliest  type  of  Sardinian  bronze  statuette,  itself  connected  with  the  pre- 
historic civilization  represented  by  the  Nuraghi  monuments,  shows  figures 
of  men  that  are  nude  with  the  exception  of  a  loin-cloth  below  the 
waist,  and  occasionally  tight-fitting  leggings  about  the  calf  like  the  ones  in 
black  woollen  stuff  worn  by  the  present-day  Sardinian  mountaineers. 

Although  the  lady  of  Hagliia  Triada  probably  belongs  to  a  somewhat 
later  period  than  her  sisters  of  the  Temple  Repositories  at  Knossos, 
the  bizarre  character  of  her  gorgeous  skirts  docs  not  conceal  the  genesis  of 
these,  nearly  so  much  as  does  the  more  modern  capricious  fashion  of  the 
gowns  worn  by  the  Knossian  dames.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  wear 
a  belted  polonaise  which  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  the  loin- 
cloth of  the  men  on  the  Miniature  Fresco  ;  but  the  borders  of  their  skirts,  in 
obedience  probably  to  the  fiat  of  a  passing  fashion,  follow  strictly  horizontal 
lines,  and  that  whether  they  are  in  relief  or  merely  painted.  Thus  the 
primitive  connection  between  derivative  parti-coloured  border  and  original 
petticoat  edge,  and  between  that  again  and  the  primeval  loin-cloth,  has 
become  much  obscured.  Yet  the  necessity  of  painting  on  the  borders, 
even  if  only  in  the  flat,  which  is  so  glaringly  betrayed  by  B.S.A.  ix..  Fig.  55, 
only  shows  how  deeply  ingrained  was  the  idea  that  the  dress,  to  have  any 
verisimilitude,  must  have  the  series  of  petticoat  edges.  This  necessity 
is  not  done  away  with,  even  in  the  case  of  the  gorgeous  panelled 
skirts  of  Fig.  58,  for  the  embroidered  side-panels  are  clearly  a  fashionable 
accretion  which  still  have  to  allow  the  original  skirt-edges  to  appear 
in  the  intervals. ' 

'  See  Sergi,  La  SardL\i^iui,  Figs.  21,  39,  46,  50,  51,  etc.  The  women's  dre.ss  is  not  so  well 
ilUistralcil.  Sergi  does  not  include  places  like  Ergosolo  and  Fonni,  where  two-  and  three-fold 
niulti|>le  skirls  are  often  to  he  .seen.  The  women  of  Sardinia  s<iiial  while  occupied  with  such  house- 
liold  avocations  as  haking,  as  well  as  in  their  Sunday  hest  at  Mass  in  Church,  in  a  way  which  is  as 
suggestive  cf  primitive  African  connections  as  the  similar  custom  of  their  pre-historic  sisters  of 
Crete. 

-  I  suggest  that  the.se  are  side-panels,  l»ecause  otherwise  the  front  and  hack  parts  of  tlie 
p(»lonai.->e  have  to  he  conceived  as  shifted  to  either  side,  which  does  not  seem  probahle.  The  .side  of 
these  invisiiile  in  the  illustrations  is  left  rough  :  this  suggests  that  they  belonged  lo  figures  appearing 
in  relief-profile  on  the  hackgrouiul  of  an  elalK)rate  ritual  composition,  which  hail  the  .Snake 
(loddess,  Wuaries,  etc.  in  the  round,  in  front.  The  sugge.stion  that  what  we  really  see  is  one  side  of 
these  gowns,  fits  in  with  this  conception  of  the  cumposition,  since  it  is  well  known  that   in    Minoan 
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The  development  of  Aegean  dress,  through  addition  to  the  original  loin- 
cloth costume,  under  stress  of  changing  climatic  conditions,  of  parts  not  al- 
ready belonging  to  it  in  its  most  primitive  African  stage,  need  not  surprise 
us  in  connection  with  the  early  doings  of  a  race  whose  migratory  movements 
were  presumably  northwards  towards  cooler  regions.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  bodice  was  added  above  the  loin-cloth  belt,  any  more  than 
we  can  say  when  the  skirt  was  added  below,  but  the  figurine  of  I'etsofa 
shows  us  that  it  already  existed  along  with  the  skirt,  in  a  developed 
form  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Age.  Its  existence  along 
with  the  skirt,  which  itself  (as  we  have  seen  reason  to  conclude),  went 
back  to  Neolithic  times,  can  thus  be  very  safely  assumed  for  a  still 
earlier  Minoan  period.  In  this  way  we  are  brought  back  to  a  time  so 
primitive  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  whatever  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  primeval  loin-cloth  costume,  except  out  of  primitive  needs. 
The  additions  were  made,  clearly  because  they  were  needed,  and  they 
were  needed  because  we  have  here  apparently  to  do  with  a  people  moving 
northwards,  to  a  cooler  climate  than  the  one  to  which  they  had  previously 
been  accustomed  in  Africa.  The  genesis  and  elaboration  of  the  bodice 
are  thus  explained  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves 
were  probably  an  after-thought,  added  owing  to  similar  climatic  necessities, 
and  they  never  apparently  in  the  Aegean  got  below  the  elbow,  though  the 
fashions  of  a  later  time  caused  them  to  be  puffed  up  above  the  shoulders. 
The  sleeved  bodice  is  already  very  elaborate  in  the  prime  of  the  Middle 
Minoan  Period,  and  by  the  close  of  that  era  the  laced  corsage,  as  illustrated 
b}'  the  faience  figurines  of  Knossos,  has  reached  the  extreme  pitch 
of  embroidered  elaboration.  Yet  with  all  this  elaboration  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  its  original  connection  with  the  primitive  loin-cloth 
belt,  the  bodice  had  probably  as  natural  a  process  of  genesis  in  the 
development  of  Aegean  dress,  as  the  multiple  skirt  it.self  The  fact, 
however,  that  even  at  a  comparatively  late  era,  in  circumstances 
apparently   demanding  very  active  exercise,  the    bodice    was  not  always 

art  all  figures  painted  in  the  flat  or  in  relief,  appear  in  profile,  the  bust,  however,  as  here,  Ix-inij 
shown  <n  fait.  The  relief  part  of  the  composition  was  apparently  made  up  of  sep;uale  pieces  fittetl 
on  to  each  other,  and  it  is  in  this  way  apfxirently  that  we  may  account  for  the  sei^raic  ^;ir<lles  shuMn 
in  B.S.A.  ix.  Kig.  58,  for  the  busts  en  fau  made  separate  from  ihe  skirts,  and  iihough  these  were 
nut  found),  prolwbly,  for  the  heads  in  profile  fitted  on  to  the  busts,  etc.  We  have  an  anato(;<ius 
example  of  this  kind  of  technique  in  the  faience  IIouse-I"a«,Mdes  of  Knosstis.  See  B.S.A,  viii. 
14-22,   Figs.  8-10. 

\   7 
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regarded  as  indispensable,  is  proved  by  its  absence  in  the  case  of 
the  women  with  simple  paniers,  as  well  as  with  paniers  and  skirts, 
on  the  sealings  of  Zakro  and  Haghia  Triada  referred  to  above  ;  this 
affords  us  a  typological  reference  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  no 
bodice  at  all  in  ordinary  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Warrior  Goddess, 
on  the  sealing  already  referred  to  from  the  Shrine  Repositories,  shows 
us  the  multiple  tunic-skirt  in  combination  with  a  bodice  having  short 
tight  sleeves,  of  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  the  faience  figurines  with 
which  it  was  found,  and  belonging,  like  them,  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Minoan  Age. 

The  dress  in  its  fully  developed  stage,  as  illustrated  by  the  faience 
ladies  of  Knossos,  and  those  again  of  the  Miniature  Fresco,  represents 
essentially  the  result  of  gradual  additions  to  a  loin-cloth  arrangment  ;  and 
this  embodies  the  original  rudimentary  nucleus  that  gave  the  initial  start 
to  the  whole  subsequent  process  of  development.  But  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  later  phases  of  this  development  in  the  Aegean,  except  in 
relation  to  a  race-movement  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  was  northwards 
in  the  direction  of  Europe.  This  took  place  probably  at  a  time  succeeding 
the  last  ice-age,  when  the  north  of  Europe  was  not  yet  habitable,  though 
the  north  part  of  Africa  was.  At  an  era  when  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  were  gradually  becoming  habitable,  the  great  racial  movements 
were  northwards,  not  southwards  ;  and  it  is  this  racial  movement  north- 
wards, with  its  dependance  on  climatic  changes,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Central  and  Northern  parts  of  Europe  were  gradually  becoming  peopled, 
that  would  most  easily  explain  the  problem  of  an  earliest  race-substratum 
in  the  remoter  regions  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  one  original  kin  with 
the  Mediterranean  Race  itself  This  was  probably  the  original  cause  that 
introduced  into  Central  Europe  that  particular  type  of  bodice  and 
skirt  dress  of  primitive  type,  which  has  been  already  recognised  there  as 
so  closely  akin  to  the  earliest  dress  of  the  Aegean,  and  which  (let  us 
conjecture  hypothetically)  probably  had  close  analogies  with  the  general 
type  of  pre-historic  women's  dress  of  the  Mediterranean  area  as  a  whole. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  this  European  type  of  dress  was  not  itself  of 
Mediterranean  origin  or  introduced  from  there,  then  it  must  have  had  an 
independent  origin.  In  that  case,  however,  the  origin  of  an  independent 
type  of  costume,  in  all  essential  respects  resembling  the  Aegean  one,  whose 
genesis  v/e  have  attempted  to  explain  through  the  process  of  additions  to 
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the  primitive  loin-cloth,  has  to  be  explained  in  the  reverse  order  with  a 
start  from  the  north,  which  could  not  have  been  with  the  loin-cloth.  On 
that  supposition  again,  since  this  hypothesis  presupposes  a  southward 
racial  movement  (which  in  any  case,  in  agreement  with  the  gradually 
changing  climatic  conditions  of  Europe  at  so  early  an  age,  could  only  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  most  primitive  nt^rthward  migration  succeeding  the 
last  ice-age),  the  theory  in  question  has  to  explain  the  genesis  of  a  dress, 
which  consists  essentially  in  the  addition  of  part  to  part,  as  il  it  were  a 
process  of  subtraction,  part  from  part.  The  implications  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion are  not  fanciful,  since  peoples  in  movement  towards  warmer  climates 
from  a  cold  one,  start  fully  clothed  and  do  not  add  to  their  attire  in  their 
southward  movement  but  lighten  it  and  subtract  from  it.  On  our  supposi- 
tion, however,  such  a  people  on  reaching  the  Mediterranean  and  North 
Africa,  and  continuing  the  process  of  lightening  and  subtraction  of  their 
garments,  would  in  the  Aegean  afford  us  in  the  end  the  highly  curious 
spectacle  of  men  like  the  '  Fishermen'  of  Melos,  with  nothing  on  but  loin- 
cloths, which  on  the  theory  in  question  they  had  taken  with  them  from  the 
frigid  zones  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe  !  Before  accepting  such 
fantastic  conceptions  as  a  Europeo-Aryan  origin  for  an  article  of  dress  of 
this  kind,  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that  in  its  original  use  the 
loin-cloth  is  not  worn  as  clothing  to  protect  from  the  cold,  but  for 
modesty's  sake,  in  spite  of  the  heat. 

When  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  movement  was  at  length  from  the 
north,  and  started  thence  from  causes  that  were  independent  of  the  previous 
doings  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples  in  Europe,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
from  the  one  example  of  the  Warrior  Vase  of  Mycenae  what  these  northern 
men  were  like,  and  what  we  may  suppose  their  dress  to  have  been,  liut 
that,  with  all  which  relates  to  the  migratory  movements  of  Achaean  and 
Dorian  peoples  of  Hellenic  race,  is  another  story,  and  does  not  concern  us 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry. 

Our  general  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  dress  like  that  of  the  Aegean  in 
the  Minoan  Age  of  Crete,  which  starts  from  the  time-honoured  loin-cloth  as 
foundation,  and  develops  by  the  gradual  addition  of  jiarts,  could  only  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  warm  climate  like  that  of  .Africa,  hut  it  is  a  long  story 
from  the  primitive  aprons  of  Neolithic  Crete  to  the  gorgeous  loin-cloth 
costumes  and  elaborate  embroidered  gowns  of  the  Queen's  Procession  at 
Knossos.       The  high   puffed   sleeves   and   intricate   ina/.iness  nf  .skirts,  so 
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characteristic  of  the  series  at  its  end,  bring  us  to  the  great  days  of  the 
Cretan  Palaces,  and  to  scenes  like  those  of  the  Miniature  Fresco.  This  in 
its  general  connection,  as  now  reconstituted  through  the  labour  and  insight 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  and  M.  Gilli^ron,  shows  us  a  grand  lev6e  of  high  court 
dames,  backed  by  galaxies  of  gallant  and  noble  youths,  seated  in  balconies 
and  on  elevated  terraces  of  the  palace,  while  below,  in  a  wide  interval 
among  the  olives,  a  crowd  of  Knossian  women  in  vivid  skirts  are  weaving 
the  mazy  dance.^  In  the  dizzy  final  spin  which  ends  the  ballet,  and  was 
the  triumph  and  the  applauded  climax  of  their  choric  art,  their  skirts  are 
whirling  outward  to  the  throbbing  measures  of  a  fervid  Cretan  music,  of 
which  the  primal  home  may  well  have  been  in  Africa ! 

A  skirt-dance  of  this  kind,  such  as  indeed  we  may  take  to  have  been 
inevitable  with  frocks  like  those  of  the  Miniature  Fresco,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  vanished  in  Crete  with  the  multiple  skirt  itself  In  other 
outlying  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  area,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Quarnero  at  Cherso,  there  still  survives  a  time-honoured  ring-dance, 
probably  of  old-world  Mediterranean  origin,  in  which  the  multiple  skirts  of 
the  woman  who  takes  the  lead,  as  she  spins  round  rapidly  as  on  a  pivot, 
play  an  essential  part.^  The  ring-  or  spiral-dance  itself,  looks  externally 
much  more  primitive  than  the  ballet,  which  in  the  Miniature  Fresco  seems 
to  be  performed  by  experts  for  the  delectation  of  the  palace.  That  '.his 
dance  goes  back  in  the  Aegean  to  Minoan  times,  is  now  shown  by  the 
'  Dancing  Women '  of  Palaikastro,^  and  it  has  survived  continuously  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  present  day,  as  in  Crete,  where  it  is  seen  at  its  best, 
the  Cyclades,  Anatolia,  Bosnia,  Quarnero,  Sardinia,  etc.  The  circular  dance 
has  indeed  shown  such  a  conservative  power  of  survival  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  historic  times,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  going  back  to 
periods  anterior  to  written  history,  it  were  also  true  that  the  Pelasgian 
people  of  Attica  had  danced  and  sung  for  ages  in  the  ring  on  feast-days 
below  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  before  there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  a 
circular  orchestra  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens.     And  if  in  legend 

^  Part  of  this  wall-painting,  after  a  coloured  drawing  by  M.  Gillieron,  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Evans  mJ.H.S.  xxi.  PI.  V. 

"^  This  dance  is  performed  to  the  music  of  a  bag-pipe  which  is  in  all  essentials  like  the  Cretan 
one.  Of  stringed  instruments  Crete  still  retains  the  very  primitive  but  expressive  three-stringed 
'  lyra  '  or  fiddle. 

^  B.S.A.  X.  217,  Fig.  6.  Mosso,  Excursioni  nel  Mediterraneo  e  gli  Scavi  di  Creta,  225, 
Fig.  124. 
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as  in  art  uc  know  that  Pclasgian  Theseus  from  Athens  was  partner  to 
Cretan  Ariadne  in  a  dance  that  once  was  famous,  we  need  not  even  be 
surprised  at  such  a  story,  since  now  we  know  its  inner  meaning. 

The  Minoan  women  of  Crete  danced  to  the  music  of  the  lyre,  as  the 
Palaikastro  figurines  now  tell  us  ; '  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Haghia 
Triada  shows  us  not  only  that  the  lyre  was  seven-stringed,  but  that  the 
double-flute  was  also  in  common  use  among  Cretans  of  the  Late  Minoan  Age ; 
the  lyre  also  occurs  as  a  Minoan  Pictograph.'  In  the  Museum  at  Athens 
are  two  marble  figures  of  the  Cycladic  idol  type,  representing  respectively  a 
player  on  the  harp  and  on  the  double-flutes,  so  that  in  any  discussion  as  to 
the  provenance  of  musical  instruments  like  these,  critics  disposed  to  set  them 
down  as  late  ready-made  importations  into  the  Hellenic  world,  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  the  use  of  them  among  the  pre- Aryan  people  of  the  Aegean 
goes  back  from  Late  Minoan  to  Early  Cycladic  times."'  The  sistrum  again, 
itself  of  African  origin,  though  not  necessarily  therefore  an  importation 
from  Eg)pt,  is  played  by  the  '  Harvesters  '  of  Haghia  Triada  ;  and  here 
Savignonis  strange  hypothesis,  to  the  effect  that  the  sistrum-player  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  singers  whom  he  accompanies,  are  foreigners  from  Egypt, 
is  hardly  credible.  '  Hanno  pure  forse,'  Savignoni  asks,  '  qualcosa  di 
europeo  ?  '  The  most  convenient  answer  is  that  which  would  admit  what 
may  be  mere  professional  peculiarities  of  attire  in  the  case  of  these 
musicians,  and  at  the  same  time  would  emphasize  the  resemblance  in 
general  appearance  characteristic  of  all  the  personages  in  this  picture. 
Then  it  may  seem  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  sistrum-player  and 
the  singers  are  Cretans  like  their  fellows,  though  they  may  be,  as  we  would 
suggest,  of  African  origin  all  the  same,  without  their  being  at  all  a  mere 
hireling  band  of  strolling  players  from  Libya  or,  still  more  unlikely,  from 
Egypt.^ 

'  The  man  or  woman  in  the  middle  «f  the  'Dancing  Women'  of  Paiaikastro,  .\losv>,  if>. 
rightly  recognises  .is  a  1\  re-pl.iyer.  The  musician  there,  as  now,  has  his  place  in  the  centre  <>f  the 
ring  of  dancers.  The  lyre-player  <jf  the  Haghia  Triada  larnax  teaches  us  thai  the  long  skirts  in 
themselves,  do  not  disprove  the  possibility  that  the  musician  of  Talaik-istro  was  als<i  a  man. 

-  Mosso,  il).  260-1,  Pigs.   145,  146.  ^   rerrol-Chipiez,  vi.  pp.  760,  I,  Figs.  357,  35S. 

*  .Savignoni  suggests  that  the  three  singers  are  women,  *  ma  trc  donne  chc  nell'  as|)ett'>  j»ik-'  ^i 
distinguono  dagli  uoiiiini,  perche  incolte  e  l»arbaresche.'  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  they  are  men 
\vrap^)ed  up  in  cunvention.d  mantles  like  the  musicians  of  the  Haghia  Tri.ida  /.;r;/.n  ?  The  l>re.is|» 
in  the  case  of  women  are  always  so  clearly  rendere<l  in  Minoan  art  that  it  scem>  incredilile  iIkic 
should  be  no  indication  whatever  of  them  in  a  rejiresentation  which  surprises  l>y  its  minute  rcndeiing 
•of  details.      Moii.  Am.  Lhi,.  xiii.  S6,  Fig.  3;   I20. 

1    7     * 
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The  Southern  Connections  of  the  Mycenaean  Central  Hearth. 

In  another  connection  I  drew  attention  to  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  in  the  Aegean,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Late  Minoan  Age,  of  a  form  of  palace  identical  with  the 
Mycenaean  type  of  the  mainland  of  Greece.  This  type,  with  its  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  a  central  hearth  in  the  hall,  and  consequent  interior 
isolation  of  that,  from  the  complex  of  adjoining  rooms  in  this  type  of 
building,  we  found  present  in  the  latest  settlement  at  Phylakopi  in  Melos 
and  at  Haghia  Triada  in  Crete.^  The  occurrence  of  this  curious  phenomenon 
I  sought  to  account  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  appearance  in  the  Aegean, 
at  the  period  which  coincides  with  the  destruction  of  the  Minoan  palaces 
of  Crete,  of  migratory  bands  of  people  of  Pelasgian  race  who  (as  I 
suggested)  were  forced  to  emigration  through  the  pressure  southwards  into 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  for  the  first  time  of  people  of  Hellenic  race.  I 
have  purposely  used  the  designation  '  Pelasgian '  for  the  people  who  built 
the  palaces  referred  to ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difference 
between  the  halls  of  the  Cretan  palaces  and  the  Mycenaean  type  of 
megaron  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  (which  receives  its  fullest  expression 
in  the  central  hearth  present  in  the  latter  and  absent  in  the  former),  I  still 
regard  the  Pelasgian  people  and  their  culture  as  having  the  closest  affinity 
with  those  of  the  Aegean.  It  is  this  community  of  culture  that  is  really 
presupposed  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  continuity  of  Minoan  forms  of  life 
into  the  period  succeeding  the  destruction  of  the  Cretan  palaces,  which  is 
represented  to  us  at  Knossos  by  the  partial  re-occupation  of  the  Palace  and 
by  the  finds  from  the  post-palace  necropolis  of  Zafer  Papoura.'^ 

Now,  it  happens  that  the  presence  of  the  central  hearth  is  one  of 
those  characteristic  features  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  internal 
isolation  of  the  Pelasgian  type  of  megaron,  have  led  to  the  conception, 
mistaken  as  we  think,  that  the  mainland  type  of  megaron  must  be  traced 
back  to  an  origin  entirely  different  in  its  ethnological  connections  from  that 
of  the  Aegean  hall.  The  real  connection  of  the  phenomena,  however,  does 
not  justify  this  conclusion.  The  internal  isolation  of  the  Mycenaean 
megaron,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
hypothesis    in    question,  instead  of  being  a   unique    constructive    feature 

'  See  B.S.A.  xi.  Cretan  Palaces,  220,  Fig.  4. 

■•^  These  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Arthur  Evans,  The  Prehistoric  Tombs  of  Knossos,  Archaeo- 
loqia,  1906.     [Separately  in  Book-form  :  B.  Quaritch.] 
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indicative  of  ethnological  relations  with  the  North,  and  away  from  the 
Aegean,  has  been  reall)'  brought  about  bv  the  introduction  of  a  central 
hearth  into  a  type  of  hall  that  ditl  not  (jriginally  possess  it.  In  reality,  the 
internal  isolation  of  the  mcgaron.  far  from  being  a  phenomenon  con- 
comitant with  the  original  presence  of  a  central  hearth  in  a  Euro{x.'an 
t\-pe  of  megaron,  was  brought  about  as  a  mere  structural  effect,  through 
the  introduction  of  that  into  a  t)'pe  of  hall  of  which  the  original  connec- 
tions were  not  European  at  all,  but  African. 

This  isolation  of  the  Mycenaean  megaron,  which  brings  it  into 
.seeming  contrast  with  the  Cretan  t\'pc  of  hall,  was  structurall>-  brought 
about  through  the  introduction  of  the  central  hearth  :  this  follows  from  the 
mere  fact  that  such  an  arrangement  of  hearth,  if  lateral  draughts  and 
consequent  smoke-currents  are  to  be  avoided,  makes  openings  such  as 
doors  or  windows  impossible  on  any  side  but  one.  The  only  opening, 
besides  the  main  door,  at  all  admissible  on  such  a  system  is  the  chimney, 
which  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  window,  above  the  central  hearth. 
All  thoroughfares  through  the  hall,  such  as  occur  in  the  Aegean  system, 
have  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  internal  isolation  of  the  megaron  thus 
proves  to  be  a  structural  necessit}',  consequent,  as  I  would  suggest,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  fi.xed  central  hearth  into  a  s)'stem  that  did  not 
originally  possess  it.  If  then  we  would  conceive  the  mainland  t\j)e  of 
megaron  as  having  been  one  in  origin  with  the  Acgeo-Cretan  type — 
which  had  no  central  hearth,  but  which,  in  accordance  with  the  '  b'ut-and- 
b'en  '  relation  of  rooms  to  each  other  in  the  primitive  Aegeo-Pelasgian 
house,  might  have  doors  and  other  openings  such  as  light-wells  or  windows 
behind — what  do  w^e  find?  When  such  a  tj'pe  is  transferred  to  a  more 
northern  climate,  where  the  introduction  of  fire  and  a  central  hearth  have 
become  advisable,  the  thoroughfares  of  the  '  b'ut-and-b'en  '  arrangement 
have  to  be  given  up,  wherever  such  a  central  hearth  is  placed  in  the  front 
room  with  its  gable  portico.  On  such  an  explanation  the  various 
speculations  which  have  tended  to  regard  the  Mycenaean  type  of  megaron, 
with  its  internal  isolation,  as  an  intrusive  appearance  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  Aegeo-Pelasgian  architectural  development  and  its  '  b'ut-and- 
b'en  '  systems  fall  at  once  to  the  ground.  Thus,  for  example,  J.  L.  Myres, 
who  indeed  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  real  character- 
istics of  the  Aegean  house,  was  right  in  pointing  out  the  apparently 
anomalous    character    of    the    internally    isolated     Mycenaean     type    of 
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hall  in  the  midst  of  a  '  b'ut-and-b'en'  system,  but  he  was  clearly  wrong  in 
regarding  the  type  itself  as  a  foreign  intrusion  into  the  Aegeo-Pelasgian 
architectural   cycle.^     Noack,   again,   who  has  apparently  overlooked  the 
'  b'ut-and-b'en '  connections  that,  apart  from  the  megaron,  hold  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  as  well  as  in  the  Aegean,  has  in  this  connection  gone  much 
further   astray  than   Myres.     For  him   the  whole   Mycenaean  system  of 
architecture  in  its  essential  character  is  derived  from  the  North.^     Accord- 
ingly he  would,  for  example,  regard  the  central  hearth  as  something  in  its 
nature  originally  connected  with  the  Mycenaean  type  of  hall.     It  would  thus, 
according  to  him,  not  have  been  added  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  to  a  type 
of  house  derived  originally  from  the  South :  it  would  simply  in  a  type  of 
house  derived,  on  this  view,  from  the  North,  never  have  reached  the  Aegean 
at  all.     If,  however,  we  are  not  committed  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  disparate 
origin  for  the  pre-historic  civilizations  respectively  of  mainland  Greece  and 
of  Crete,  we  can  explain  what  is  seemingly  anomalous  in  the  phenomena 
of  house-construction  much  more  reasonably,  if  we  assign  a  southern  origin 
to  the  primitive  Aegean  house,  and  conceive  as  probable  a  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  that,  with  migration  northwards  to  a  colder  climate,  than  is  at  all 
possible  by  assuming   with    Noack,  an   entirely   northern   origin    for   the 
primitive  mainland  type  of  megaron,  and  a  fusion  of  northern  and  southern 
elements  in    the    Palaces   of  Mycenae   and    Tiryns.     Noack,    Homerische 
Paldste,  p.  3,  speaks  of  a  profound  difference  between  the  Cretan  Palaces 
and  those  of  the  mainland  of  Greece ;  and  in  the  further  course  of  his 
investigations  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  difference  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  architectural  antithesis  that  exists  between  the  Cretan  type  of 
hall,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  and  the  true  Mycenaean  megaron.     In  this 
connection,  Noack  lays  stress  upon  the  contrast  between  the  broad  front 
characteristic  of  Aegean  palace  architecture,  as  against  that  of  the  mainland 
of  Greece.     The  cogency  of  Noack's  conclusions  based  upon  this  supposed 
antithesis  is,  however,  vitiated  by  his  initial  mistake  of  comparing  with  the 
Mycenaean  type  of  megaron  what  in   the  case  of  Phaestos,  as  we  saw, 
proves  to  have  been  not  a  real  megaron  at  all,  but  something  quite  differ- 
ent :  namely,  a  state-entrance  into  the  palace.     The  one-and-three-column 
system,  as  we  also  saw,  is  characteristic,  not  of  the  real  Cretan  megaron, 
but  of  the  entrance  portico  ;    whereas  the   normal   arrangement  for  the 
megaron— whether    Aegean    or    Pelasgian — is    the    two-column     system 

1  See/.//. 5".  XX.  149.  "^  op.  cit.  34-6. 
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between  two  side  walls  ;  a  third  column,  where  it  exists,  apjxiaring  only  in 
one  flight  with  one  or  other  of  the  side  walls.  The  broad  front  again,  so 
far  as  portico  and  ante-room  are  concerned,  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
Mycenaean  megaron  as  of  the  Cretan  hall  ;  there  is  no  justification  for 
regarding  characteristic  features  of  this  kind  as  a  new-fangled  im|>ortation 
from  the  Aegean  ;  they  are  more  probably  an  outcc^me  of  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  architectural  development  in  a  common  ethnological  environment 
which  includes  the  Greek  mainland  along  with  Crete.  It  need  not  even  be 
said  that  the  orientation  of  the  Mycenaean  megaron,  towards  a  court  outside 
it,  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  mainlaind  architecture,  since  a  system  of  the  same 
kind  undoubtedly  existed  at  Knossos  fronting  the  Central  Court  on  the  east 
side,  above  the  area  of  the  Corridor  of  the  Bays  and  the  adjacent  Room  of 
the  Olive  Press.  Here  again  the  two  strong  intermediate  piers,  forming  on 
the  ground-floor  part  of  the  system  of  the  Bays,  supported  on  the  upper-floor 
(which  again  was  level  with  the  Central  Court)  two  columns  between 
two  side  walls,  in  a  manner  which  has  as  many  analogies  in  Crete  itself 
as  it  has  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  The  only  genuine  difference  then 
is  limited  to  the  living-room  itself  of  the  megaron,  and  that  consists 
essentially  in  this  :  that  the  mainland  type  has  a  central  hearth,  with  the 
necessity  of  a  roof-hole  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  let  in  the  light,  whereas 
the  Cretan  hall  has  no  central  hearth  and  has  a  special  light-well  arrange- 
ment for  admitting  light  and  air.  In  the  more  southern  type  it  is 
evident  that  the  portable  fire-place  or  brazier  played  the  same  role  as 
the  central  hearth,  which,  as  I  have  suggested,  was  introduced  into  the 
more  northern  type  as  a  permanent  substitute  for  the  portable  fire-place. 
And  here  we  must  be  careful  not  to  conceive  the  process  of  development 
in  a  manner  which  would  make  the  fixed  central  hearth  the  original, 
and  the  movable  one  the  derivative.^  In  other  words,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  conceiving  the  megaron  as  wandering  southwards, 
to  a  climate  where  it  could  dispense  with  fixed  central  hearths  and 
take  to  braziers,  but  consider  it  as  travelling  northwards  to  regions  where 
braziers  in  the  hall  and  movable  fires  before  the  portico  were  inadequate, 
and  a  fixed  central  hearth  was  introduced  into  the  megaron  to  suit  the 
needs  of  a  more  rigid  climate  than  the  original  Africo- Aegean  one.'- 

^  For  this  view  see  Homerische  PaUxstc,  34. 

2  The  connection  of  the  primitive    Mediterranean  type  of  house  with  the  original   u-iglodytc 
dwelling  of  North  .\frica  prolably  preserves  to  us  a  reminiscence  of  original  custom  in  the  fondness 
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A  type  of  megaron,  however,  that  once  has  a  fixed  hearth  introduced 
into  the  centre  of  it,  can  no  longer,  as  we  have  seen,  have  thoroughfares  in 
'  b'ut-and-b'en  '  fashion,  and  if  a  Hght-well  is  presupposed  behind,  it  can 
no  longer  have  that.  This  is  all  in  virtue  of  the  physical  laws  that 
crovern  draughts  and  air-currents.  The  central  hearth  does  not  allow 
of  a  draught  such  as  would  divert  the  smoke  from  the  chimney.  Ac- 
cordingly, where  this  arrangement  exists,  there  can  be  no  extra  openings 
such  as  windows  or  doors  behind,  but  only  the  one  door  in  front, 
and  the  one  roof-hole  above  for  light  and  smoke.  Thus  the  true  reason 
wh}'  the  mainland  type  of  megaron  is  internally  isolated  in  its  construction, 
and  has  no  openings  of  any  kind  apart  from  the  front  door  and  the  smoke- 
hole,  is  that  it  cannot  have  any.'  It  is  the  introduction  then  of  the 
central  hearth  into  a  system  which  originally  did  not  possess  it,  that 
necessarily  led  to  the  seeming  anomaly  of  the  isolated  mainland  megaron 
in  the  midst  of  a  system  which  in  Pelasgian,  as  in  Aegean  Greece,  was 
essentially  of  a  '  b'ut-and-b'en  '  character.  Thus  the  Mycenaean  type  of 
megaron  proves  to  be  not,  as  Myres  supposed,  an  intrusion  on  the  Aegeo- 
Pelasgian  system,  but  a  transformation  of  that  which,  as  the  mere  outcome 
of  a  structural  necessity,  followed  on  introduction  of  the  central  hearth. 

A  further  feature  of  the  Mycenaean  type  of  megaron,  which  brings  it 
into  seeming  contrast  with  the  Cretan  system,  is  the  elongation  of  the 
hall.  Here  again  we  find  that  this  elongation  is  an  equally  necessary 
consequence  following  on  the  introduction  of  the  central  hearth,  since  the 
room  thus  taken  up  by  this  hearth  in  the  original  system  has  to  be  made 
good  by  extension  of  length  in  front  and  behind.  Further,  once  we  have 
the  isolation  of  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  that  back  part  immediately 
becomes  the  real  living  part  of  the  megaron,  and  the  deepening  of  that 
follows  as  a  convenience,  if  not  as  a  necessity.  We  have  also  another 
possibility  to  consider  :  suppose  that,  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  megaron  of  Troy  II.  some  feature  corresponding  to  the  light- 
well    at  the   back  of  the  hall   was    already  existing    in  buildings    within 

for  hill-slope  pxjsitions,  preferably  looking  east,  with  the  house  foundations  laid  upon  artificial 
terraces  cut  into  the  side  of  the  hill.  Compare  at  Knossos  the  Royal  Villa,  B.S.A.  ix.  130-153, 
and  Fl.  I.  and  The  House  of  the  Fetish  Shrine,  B.S.A.  xi.  2-16.  For  similar  houses  excavated 
at  Knossos  by  Mr,  D.  G.  Hogarth,  see  B.S.A.  vi.  70-79,  Pis.  HL-VH. 

*  Noack,  Horn.  Pal.  21,  says:  'In  Tirjns  ware  es  ein  leichtes  gewesen,  durch  ein  paar 
Turen  eine  direkte  kiirzere  Verbindung  des  grossen  Megaron  (Abb.  3,  M)  mit  den  Nebenraumen 
herzustellen.'  But,  it  was  not  at  all  so  easy,  and  that  quite  apart  from  the  reasons  given  by 
Noack. 
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the  Aegeo-Pelasgian  ethnological  area  ;  a  moment  must  in  that  case  have 
come  in  the  process  of  transformation,  when  this  feature  was  necessaril)- 
modified  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  all  openings  behind,  such  as 
roof-light  windows  and  doors,  on  the  introduction  of  the  central  hearth. 
In  this  wa)'  the  apparent  elongation  of  the  hall  observable  in  the  Mycenaean 
type  of  megaron  would  be  already  ipso  facto  accounted  for. 

The  internal  isolation  and  elongation  of  the  iM)ccnaean  tyjx;  of  hall 
appears  to  mc  due  to  modification,  in  its  mo\ement  nortliu ards,  of  a  primitive- 
type  of  front-room.  This  ori^Miially  had  no  central  hearth,  and  was  not 
internally  isolated,  but  was  in  '  b'ut-and-b'en  '  communication  with  rooms 
behind  it  or  alongside  of  it,  as  aKva>'s  indeed  continued  to  be  the  case  with 
the  more  southern  or  Africo-Aegcan  variety.  This  explanation  does  no 
violence  to  the  probabilities  of  architectural  development,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  falls  easily  itito  line  with  the  other  evidence  regarding  the  southern 
affinities  of  the  Aegeo-Pelasgian  race  which  is  now  so  rapidly  accumulating 
in  the  Mediterranean  world. 

The  view  set  forth  above  as  to  the  causes  which,  in  the  natural  course 
of  architectural  development,  have  led  to  the  isolation  and  elongation 
characteristic  of  the  Mycenaean  type  of  megaron,  has  an  important  bearing 
in  another  connection.  Thus,  for  example,  Percy  Gardner,  Jebb,  and  others 
have  attempted  a  reconstruction  of  the  Homeric  type  of  megaron  with 
central  hearth,  and  at  the  same  time  with  doorways  at  the  back  of  the  hall.' 
These  doorways  we  now  see  to  be  impossible  for  structural  reasons  of  an 
architectural  character,  quite  apart  from  any  assumption  such  as  would, 
without  further  ado,  identify  the  typical  megara  of  which  wc  read  in  Homer, 
with  those  characteristic  types  of  hall  preserved  for  us  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 

Since,  indeed,  recent  investigations  have  made  it  probable  that  the 
original  pre-Aryan  type  of  South  European  house  penetrated  in  very  earl)- 
times  as  tar  northwards  as  Norway,'^  we  need   not   be  surprised,  if,  in   the 

'  Gardner  \n  J.H.S.  iii.  264-282;  ]*ih\i,  J.H.S.  vii.  170-188.  The  former  wrote  before  the 
discovery  of  Tiryns;  the  latter  writing  after,  'dehberately  rejects  the  conip.irison  projxjsed  by  Dr. 
Diirpfeld  in  Tiryns.^  See  Myres  /.//.S.  xx.  129.  Ciardner  '  while  inakinj;  larjje  ct)ncesAions  to  the 
alternative  view'  {New  Chapters  in  Greek  History,  pp.  103  ff. )  also  made  certain  reservations  which 
were  more  than  justified. 

"^  See  Meilzen,  Das  Deutsche  Huus,  1 7- 1 9.  Meitzen  here  compares  the  Nordic  type  of  house 
with  the  Lycian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bosnian  on  the  other,  and  (|)age  19)  concludes  '  I)er 
Zusammenhang  des  Nordischen  Hauses  mil  deir.  Oriente  lasst  sich  also  nicht  ohne  Weitcres 
abweisen.'  Meitzen  follows  out  these  connections  still  further  in  Sieiielunx  mid  Aip-artvesen,  iii. 
464-520,  Das  nordisihe  und  das  altgrieckisihe  Haus.  On  ihc  Greek  house  see  also  Ernest 
Gardner  mJ.H.S.  x\i.  293-305. 
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regions  immediately  north  of  Hellas,  a  fusion  of  primitive  pre-Aryan 
architectural  forms  with  later  Aryan  elements  should  have  taken  place  in 
course  of  time,  such  as  were  calculated  to  leave  more  than  an  echo  of 
themselves  in  many  lines  of  Homer.  And  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
this  penetration  of  an  Africo-Mediterranean  type  of  house  into  the  southern, 
central,  and  northern  regions  of  Europe  in  pre-historic  times  that  has  made 
the  fallacy  appear  at  all  feasible,  which  would  identify  the  megaron  of 
Homer  with  the  type  preserved  for  us  at  Tiryns  and  at  Troy. 

In  a  wider  ethnological  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
presence  of  the  central  hearth  in  the  Nordic  house  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  internal  isolation  of  the  living-room  as  we  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  Pelasgian  megaron.^  In  the  Mediterranean  itself  again,  as  far  afield 
as  Sardinia,  we  seem  to  have  the  original  pre-Aryan  Africo-Mediterranean 
type  of  house,  with  central  hearth  in  the  living-room,  preserved  to  us  in 
circumstances  of  isolation  of  the  phenomena  in  the  mountain  villages, 
which  would  appear  absolutely  to  exclude  northern  affinities  or  even 
collusions  in  early  times.  The  survival  to  the  present  day  of  the  same 
type  of  Mediterranean  house,  with  or  without  the  central  hearth,  in  peri- 
pheral regions  so  far  apart  as  Lycia  and  Bosnia,  opens  out  a  very  wide 
horizon  of  architectural  affinities  in  the  Mediterranean  with  remoter 
vistas  going  back  to  pre-historic  times.  The  possibility  of  pre-Aryan 
affinities  in  the  Mediterranean  at  such  wide  intervals  becomes  endowed 
with  new  significance,  now  that  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  ethnological 
connections  of  south-west  Anatolia,  on  philological  and  other  grounds  are 
to  be  regarded  as  phenomena  parallel  with  those  of  the  Aegean,  and  that 
the  pre-historic  civilization  of  Bosnia,  as  represented  by  the  settlement  at 
Bulmir,  was  the  creation  of  a  people  whose  ethnological  affinities  were  with 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  South,  not  with  Hungary  and  the  North.  It  is 
this  racial  movement,  of  expansion  northwards  of  people  of  Africo- 
Mediterranean  provenance,  that  really  accounts  for  the  Mediterranean 
affinities  of  the  earliest  pottery  even  of  Hungary,  as  at  Lengyel  and 
elsewhere.  Thus  when  Hubert  Schmidt,  for  example,  would  put  this 
earliest  pottery  in  an  originative  relation  to  the  earliest  pottery  of  the 
Aegean  as  derivative,  on  the  pre-supposition  that  the  racial  movement  was 
in    the    other    direction,    he    is   trying   to   establish   a    sequence   of  the 

'  See  Meitzen,  op.  cit.  476,  Fig.  XIV.  ;  478,  Figs.  XVIa,  XVIIa. 
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phenomena  which  reverses  the  order  of  development. '  That  the  earliest 
pottery  of  Ho.snia  and  the  Danube  valley  cannot  he  brou;4ht  into  one  simple 
ethnolo<.jical  .sequence  with  the  incised  white-encrusted  pottery  of  true 
northern  origin  of  Austria-Hunp^ary,  is  now  becominj^  equally  appare:  t.- 
There  is  an  ethnolofrjcal  gulf  fixed  between  the  two,  which  excludes 
community  of  origin,  though  the  later  complication  of  racial  development 
brought  with  it  in  fulness  of  tune  a  mingling  of  northern  and  southern 
waters  in  the  Balkans,  the  Danube  Valle>'  and  elsewhere,  that  have  strongl)- 
coloured  the  tides  of  later  histor).^ 

In  relation  again  to  the  presence  of  people  of  pre- Aryan  Africo- 
Mediterranean  affinities  in  the  Aegean  and  in  Anatolia  in  pre-historic 
times,  the  outlook  northwards  towards  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Huxine 
Sea  falls  naturally  into  line  with  what  we  are  now  beginning  to  know  of 
that  general  East  Mediterranean  movement  of  expansion  towards  the 
north,  in  the  remote  era  which  saw  the  first  beginnings  of  the  early 
Hittite  power  and  the  foundation  of  earliest  Troy.  In  view  of  what  we 
can  already  conjecture  regarding  such  a  northward  movement,  the  I'ontic 
Hinterland  beyond  the  Euxine  Sea  might  well  have  formed  the  convenient 
goal  of  further  efforts  at  expansion  northwards ;  and  this  pf)ssibility 
seerrts  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  certain  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
latest  discoveries  in  South  Russia  itself,  relating  to  the  earliest  civilization 
there.*  The  painted  pre-historic  pottery  of  this  region,  notwithstanding  its 
strongly  marked  local  differentiation,  comes  into  the  same  general  context 
as  the  analogous,  though  again  locally  differentiated,  ware  of  East  Galicia 

'  Zeitschrift fiir  Ethnologic,  1904,  645  ff.  I  am  thus  jjlad  to  find  my.sclf  in  entire  agrcc-mcnt 
with  the  judiciou.s  criticism  of  Hulx-rt  Schmidts  views  l)y  Hoernes,  Die  neolilhisihe  Kerawik  m 
Oesterreich  (Jahrlnuh  der  k.  k.  Zeiitral-Koiiutiission  fitr  Erforschung  umi  Erhaltung  tier  Kintst  tiiiii 
Historischen  Denkniak,  1905,  25  and  note  i).  He  says:  '  Ich  jjlauln;  nicht,  da-ss  in  dieser  au> 
einigen  Punkten  der  L'mgelnmg  von  Kronstadt  ma-ssenhaft  ulx-rliefertcn  iK-malten  Keramik,  wit  H. 
Schmidt  a.  O.  1904,  645  ff.  l)eweisen  will,  die  XOraussetzungenfiir  die  Kntwicklung  der  mykcnLschen 
Vasenmalerei  gesucht  werden  mli.ssen.' 

*  I  was  brought  to  conclusions  in  this  sense  in  the  course  of  researches  in  I^isnia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  undertaken  in  1906.  Special  tr.ivelling  funds  for  this  purpose  were  generously  placed  at 
my  disposal,  while  Carnegie  Fellow  in  History  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  hy  the  Carnegie 
Trust.  I  have  also  to  thank  the  same  enlightened  patrons  of  scientific  research  for  similar  lil>etnlity 
in  connection  with  journeys  to  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sardinia. 

^  Hoernes,  ib.  126-7  suggests  a  cautious  conclusion  in  the  same  sen.sc,  to  which  I  would  attach 
all  the  more  value  Ijecause  he  and  myself  seem  here  to  have  reached  common  ground  after  an  inde- 
pendent start  on  either  side,  from  the  opposite  ptiles  of  Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  an<l  the 
Aegean  on  the  other. 

■•  von  Stern  gave  some  account  of  the  Neolithic  pottery  of  this  icjjion  at  tiic  Archaeological 
Congress  at  Athens  in  1905.     See  Hoernes,  ib.  117. 
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and  the  Bukowina  ;  and  the  affinities  of  this,  in  its  primitive  connections,  are 
with  the  earh'est  ceramics  of  southern  derivation  of  South  Hungary  and 
Bosnia  as  at  Lengyel  and  Butmir,  not  with  the  white-encrusted  pottery  of 
northern  origin  of  the  Danubian  provinces.^  Thus  von  Stern  -  in  reporting 
on  these  discoveries  has  as  little  real  justification  for  putting  the  earliest 
ceramics  of  South  and  South-west  Russia  in  a  parental  relation  towards 
the  pre-historic  pottery  of  the  Aegean,  as  Hubert  Schmidt  had  for 
claiming  the  same  parentage  in  favour  of  Austria- Hungary. 

Duncan   Mackenzie. 

{To  be  co7iiiti7ted.) 


'  This  white-encrusted  pottery  is  very  ami^ly  illustrated  in  Wosinsky,  Die  inkntstierte  h'craiiiik 
tier  Stein-  and  Bronzezeit.  See  Hoemes,  if>.  41  ff.,  especially  on  the  pottery  of  Debelo-hrdo  near 
Sarajevo  in  its  contrast  with  that  of  Butmir. 

-  Die prii-mykenische  Kciainik  in  Siid-Rttssland,  Moscow,  1905. 


LACONIA 
I.— MEDIAEVAL  FORTRESSES.' 

(Plates  II.— VI). 


The  troubled  state  of  the  Peloponnesus  during  the  Middle  Ages  left 
its  mark  on  no  buildings  more  evidently  than  on  its  castles.  Each 
successive  owner  obtained  his  title  at  the  cost  of  some  part  of  the  building, 
and  his  first  thought  on  gaining  possession  was  either  to  strengthen  the 
fortress  he  had  just  captured,  or  to  dismantle  it  utterly  and  leave  behind 
him  a  useless  pile  of  ruins.  Military  architecture  too,  is  little  influenced 
by  respect  for  the  past  and  the  more  important  castles  must  have  been 
frequently  modernised,  so  but  little  is  left  of  their  original  structure. 
The  lack  of  those  ornamental  details  which  are  the  main  clue  to  the  age 
of  more  elaborate  buildings  renders  a  classification  of  the  different  types 
of  plan  and  of  masonry  of  some  importance  ;  where  mouldings  or  other 
details  are  found  their  evidence  is  usually  conclusive,  but  in  their  absence 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  form  of  the  plan  and  by  the  masonry. 

Military  science  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence  at  the  time  of 
the  fourth  Crusade  ;  the  principal  methods  of  attack  were  by  mining,  by 
the  ram,  and  by  escalade.  A  surrounding  ditch  or  a  precipitous  site  and 
lofty  walls,  from  which  a  heavy  plunging  fire  could  be  directed  on  the 
assailants,  formed  the  defence.  The  aUack  was  directed  mainly  against 
the  base  of  the  wall,  which  was  protected  by  flanking  towers  and  by 
projecting  hoards  or  hucJicttcs  at  the  top  (Fig.  i ).  A  mediaeval  castle  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  court  or  baillie,  with  its  enceinte  or  surrounding 
wall,    and    the    keep   or    donjon,  usually  placed  against  the    wall    of    the 

'  I  desire  to  offer  my  acknowledgements  to  .Mr.  M.  Rosenheim  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hasluck  who 
have  supplied  information,  and  to  Mr.  \V.  Milltr  «li.)  has  kin.ilv  n-.id  ihr  |iriK)fs  and  made 
valuable  suggestions. 

S    2 
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ciiccintc  at  its  weakest  point.  If  the  court  were  captured,  the  defenders 
could  retire  into  the  keep,  and  from  it,  succour  could  still  reach  them 
from  outside.  In  large  castles  there  were  often  several  courts,  one 
beyond  the  other,  and  the  keep  is  similarly  divided  into  an  outer  and 
an   inner  fort  ;  at   Mistra,  for  instance,  we  find  a  fortified  lower  town,  an 


Fig.  I.  —  Details  of  FoRriKicATioNS  of  the  Castle  of  Geraki  and  Armorial 
Bearings  over  Door  of  Church  of  St.  George. 


upper  town,  and  above  all  a  powerful  keep  in  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  ;  Patras  has  a  court,  a  keep  and  a  central  tower ;  Kalamata  two 
courts  and  a  keep.  In  small  rock  castles  the  division  was  not  always 
adhered  to,  and  the  distinction  between  keep  and  court  is  lost. 

On  the  rocky  sites  of  Greece  the  ditch  was  rarely  necessary  ;  it  is  used 
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at  Clarenza  and  at  the  western  end  of  Patras,  but  in  such  ditches  water  was 
not  needed  ;  they  were  intended  to  increase  the  heij^ht  of  the  wall  and  to 
render  mining  more  difficult,  as  well  as  to  form  a  trap  into  which  the  assailants 
coukl  easily  desctnd,  but  from  which  they  could  onl)-with  difficulty  escape. 
As  military  science  progressed  it  was  found  that  if  any  one  part  of  a 
fortress,  however  complicated,  was  captured,  the  rest  invariably  followed, 
and  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  by  substituting  raking  for  plunging 
fire,  rendered  useless  the  lofty  walls  of  the  older  castles.  Thus  from  the 
fifteenth  century  the  plan  was  simplified,  becoming  eventually  a  simple 
court  in  which  were  placed  the  necessary  barracks  and  houses  ;  the  walls  were 
reduced  in  height  as  much  as  possible,  the  towers  very  much  enlarged 
to  provide  roomy  platforms  for  artillery,  and  the  ramparts  pierced  with 
large  embrasures,  or  loopholes  for  musketry,  in  place  of  the  earlier  battle- 
ments. Passava  and  Kelefa  are  of  this  late  type  (Figs.  3,  4).  and  in 
Coronelh's  Description  of  the  Morea,  published  in  Venice  in  1686,  are  many 
similar  plans,  both  Turkish  and  Venetian. 

Five  types  of  masonry  can  be  distinguished  in  the  Peloponnesian 
castles  : — 

(1)  Large  square  blocks  laid  with  tiles  or  bricks  in  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  joints,  or  in  the  horizontal  joints  only.  This  is  the  t>pical 
Byzantine  construction  ;  it  occurs  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Monemvasia 
and  at  Pontikocastro  ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  I'rankish  as  it  is  also  found 
in  the  little  Gothic  church  at  Andravida. 

(2)  Rubble  masonry,  uncoursed,  with  tiles  scattered  through  the  whole 
wall;  the  angles  usually  of  long  cut  stones,  carefull)'  laid.  1  his  is  the 
usual  walling  in  all  buildings,  whether  Hyzantine,  Prankish,  or  Venetian  ;  it 
is  found,  for  example,  at  Mistra  in  both  Byzantine  and  PVankish  walls,  in 
the  Venetian  fortifications  of  Monemvasia,  at  Patras,  and  at  Kalavi}ta. 

(3)  Masonry  similar  to  the  last,  but  covered  with  a  hard,  smooth, 
cementlike  plaster.  Such  work  occurs  at  I'assava,  Maina,  Patias,  and 
Monemvasia  ;  at  Patras  and  Monemvasia  it  is  found  in  patches,  evidently 
repairs,  and  is  probably  in  all  cases  Turkish. 

(4)  Rubble  masonry  without  tiles,  found  at  Kelefa.  This  is  Turkish 
work  and  tiles  were  probably  not  obtainable  ;  it  is  quite  exceptional. 

(5)  Large  square  blocks  of  ashlar,  closely  laid.  The  southern  towers 
of  Patras  enceinte,  dating  from  1426,  are  in  masonry  of  this  t\  pe  ;  they  are 
built  with  a  long  batter  crowned  by  a  large  torus  or  roi)e  moulding,  above 
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Kic.  4.  —  I'l.AN  OK  Castle  ok  Kelefa. 
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which  rises  the  vertical  wall  with  notched  battlements.  The  Italian  form 
of  the  battlements  and  the  details  of  a  niche  on  the  south-eastern  tower 
show  this  to  be  of  Italian  workmanship.  Similar  masonry  occurs  in  the 
late  Venetian  churches  at  Monemvasia  and  at  Corinth  ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
Venetian  building. 

The  fortresses  held  by  the  Franks  in  Laconia  and  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  are  Mistraor  Laconicaand  Geraki  in  central  Laconia, 
Monemvasia  on  the  east  coast,  Passava,  Maina,  and  Beaufort  in  Mani,  on 
the  western  side.  The  latter  site  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  it  is  only  mentioned 
once  in  the  Chronicle,  as  being  built  in  conjunction  with  Passava  and  Maina, 
for  the  defence  of  Mani. 


GERAKI. 
The  Castle. 

The  castle  of  Geraki  (I'late  II.)  lies  some  sixteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  Sparta,  seven  and  a  half  hours  ride.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  steep  and  rocky  ridge  running  out  from  the  Parnon  range, 
but  cut  off  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  almost  precipitous  valley  ;  in  plan  it  is 
an  irregular  oblong,  following  the  line  of  the  rock  (Fig.  2).  The  door  is 
on  the  west  side,  overlooking  the  ruined  town  ;  and  is  surmounted  by 
three  niches  probably  once  filled  with  armorial  bearings,  but  now  empty. 
From  it  the  road  led  southwards  along  the  -^all  and  past  a  towerlike 
projection  which  flanks  the  doorway,  then  turned  northwards  and  down- 
wards through  the  town  ;  the  remains  of  the  retaining  terrace  for  the  road 
against  the  wall  can  now  just  be  made  out  amid  the  ruins.  Within 
the  castle  the  entrance  opens  on  to  a  small  court  or  gate-house,  and  here 
the  road  turns  completely  round  and  reaches  the  central  space  through 
a  short  passage.  This  arrangement  made  it  quite  impossible  to  use  a 
battering-ram  against  the  door,  or  to  gain  any  impetus  for  a  charge;  it 
also  exposed  the  unshielded  right  sides  of  the  assailants  to  the  attack 
of  the  defenders.  As  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all  the  Frankish  castles, 
the  road  to  the  entrance  is  at  an  angle  with  the  door  and  skirts  the 
wall  for  some  distance  before  reaching  it.  To  the  north  of  the  door, 
the  wall  is  formed  into  a  series  of  segmental  curves  suggesting  towers 
and    fully    flanking    the    gate ;    at    the    extreme    north    end    is    a    little 
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postern.  The  walls  here  are  much  broken,  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
battlement  still  remains  (Fig.  i).  A  larger  and  more  perfect  piece  at 
the  northern  end  has  a  pointed  cope  to  the  merlons  with  a  stone  spike  in 
the  centre,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  logholes  or  brackets  to  support  hoards, 
excepting  on  the  southern  side.  On  the  inside  a  range  of  small 
vaulted  rooms  runs  round  the  enceinte,  their  vaults  partially  supporting 
the  ckemin  de  ronde  or  fighting  passage.  The  eastern  side  has  evidently 
been  breached  and  is  much  damaged  ;  a  fragment  of  wall  with  staircases 
leading  up  to  the  chejnin  de  ronde  and  a  large  cistern  cut  in  the  rock  still 
remain.  The  southern  face,  where  an  attack  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  ridge,  is  carefully  fortified  and  is  in  better  preservation  than  the 
other  walls  (PI,  II.).  At  each  end  is  a  large  square  tower;  that  at  the 
eastern  end  is  a  storey  higher  than  the  battlements  of  the  curtain  wall  and 
does  not  communicate  with  them.  The  building  here  is  very  confused, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  postern  gate,  afterwards  built  up,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tower,  and  a  small  projection  on  the  south-western 
corner  shows  where  a  little  balcony  or  hiicJiette  has  been  built  out.  Between 
the  towers  the  battlements  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  north  wall,  but 
at  the  western  end  are  a  series  of  nine  corbels  for  wooden  hoards,  and  at 
the  eastern  end  two  sets  of  two  corbels  each,  placed  under  a  pierced 
merlon  which  originally  supported  stone  huchettes.  From  these  and  from 
the  hoards,  stones,  melted  resin,  and  other  ingenuities  of  mediaeval  warfare 
could  be  poured  down  on  the  enemy,  should  they  gain  the  base  of  the  wall. 
This  employment  of  two  different  systems  in  the  same  piece  of  wall  is 
curious  and  shows  the  transition  from  the  old  straight  battlemented  wall 
through  the  stages  of  stone  corbels  with  wood  hoards  and  stone  hiicJiettes^ 
to  the  continuous  parapet  on  machicolations  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  masonry  throughout  is  rubble  with  tiles  ;  the  buildings  in  the  interior 
are  very  much  ruined  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
distinct  keep. 

The  Churches. 

In  the  centre  of  the  castle  stands  the  church  of  St.  George  (No.  i  on 
Plan),  a  double-aisled  building  with  a  narthex  added  later  ;  the  aisles  and 
nave,  which  are  barrel-vaulted  and  of  equal  height,  are  separated  by  a  triple 
arcade  resting  on  a  single  column  on  the  north  side,  and  by  square  piers 
on  the  south   side  and  at  the  Templum.     The  south  aisle  seems  to  have 
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been  added  later,  the  oriLjinal  church  having  had  a  wall  arcade  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  north  aisle  only.  Hy  far  the  most  interesting^  feature  in 
the  church  is  the  elaborate  shrine  on  the  north  side  close  to  the  I'likonostasis  ' 
(Plate  IV.).  The  central  opcnin|^,  in  which  is  a  modern  picture  of  St. 
George,  is  enclosed  in  a  trefoil  arch  of  pierced  interlaced  work,  supported 
on  two  groups  of  four  knotted  shafts  ;  the  capitals  are  rudely  carved  with 
foliage  knobs  and  have  square  moulded  abaci  ;  below  the  intertwining 
knots  are  two  very  curious  bosses,  lotjking  like  enormous  flat-headed  nails, 
fixing  the  columns  to  the  side  of  the  niche  ;  on  either  side,  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  trefoil  arch,  are  flat  reliefs,  on  the  left-hand  side,  a  crescent 
between  five  eight-rayed  stars,  and  on  the  right  hand  a  jUnr-flr-h/.t 
fit-iiry.  The  niche  is  covered  by  a  pointed  gable  with  an  eight-rayed  star 
at  the  apex  ;  below  is  a  shield  much  worn  but  still  showing  a  bend  on  a  field 
loscHi^y  bcndiuisc,  though  the  pattern  on  the  field  may  be  only  a  dia|K-r. 
The  j4able  is  not  set  quite  accurately  over  the  arch,  and  in  its  centre  is  a 
pierced  cross  of  peculiar  form,  enclosed  in  a  moulded  frame  of  very  Gothic 
character  ;  the  upright  of  the  cross  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  very  short 
cross-bar  in  the  centre  ;  above  is  a  slanting  inscription  board  and  below, 
a  similarly  inclined  footboard.  The  modern  Russian  cross  has  a  straight 
inscription  l)o;ird  and  a  slanting  footboard,  and  in  the  western  Church 
crosses  with  three  straight  cross  arms  are  sometimes  found,  but  this  form 
with  both  upper  and  lower  arms  set  diagonally  is  most  unusual  and  (piite 
contrary  to  Hy/.antine  or  Italian  usage.  The  rest  of  the  upper  part  is  filleii 
in  with  thin  slabs  of  interlaced  work  pierced  completely  through  the  stone. 
The  sides  of  the  niche  are  pierced  with  Maltese  crosses,  and  below  them 
with  a  system  of  oblong  openings,  not  set  symmetrically  to  the  niche 
itself,  but  arranged  with  regard  to  the  Eikonostasis  ;  these  may  have 
supported  stalls  or  furniture  of  some  kind.  The  base  is  pl.iin,  covered 
with  modern  plaster  and  surmounted  by  -i  moulding  similar  to  that  round 
the  cross  in  the  gable.  The  niche  i>rojects  slightl)'  from  the  wall,  is 
built  of  stone  slabs  9  cm.  thick,  and  is  quite  open  inside. 

In  the  museum  at  Mistra  is  a  shrine  of  somewhat  similar  dcsi;:;n  with 
knottetl  columns  and  an  arch  of  pierced  interlacing  work,  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Church  at  the  same  place  is  a  knotted  column  and  two 
niches  with  pierced  interlacing  arches  and  bosses  ;  knotted  columns  are 
also   found    in   the    pulpit   of    the   church   of    ( )ur   Saviour    Tantokrator  in 
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Constantinople  ;  here  they  probably  formed  part  of  a  niche  or  canopy  and 
have  been  re-used  in  the  Turkish  pulpit.  The  purpose  of  the  niche  was  to 
hold  the  picture  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated :  this 
position  of  the  dedication  picture  is  not  uncommon  in  Greece  without  any 
niche ;  at  Platza  in  Mani,  for  instance,  it  is  universal,  and  a  slight  sinking 
is  frequently  made  in  the  wall  to  mark  out  the  place  more  distinctly. 

In  the  Eikonostasis,  on  the  left-hand  side,  is  a  picture  of  St.  George, 
having  on  his  shield  an  escutcheon  with  the  field  chequy  ;  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  a  slab  of  marble  with  a  late  Greek  acanthus  scroll.  In  the  narthex, 
above  the  pointed  arch  of  the  entrance,  is  a  shield  chequy  of  nine  (Fig.  i),  the 
same  coat  as  that  on  the  shield  of  St.  George  in  the  Eikonostasis.  Inside 
in  the  semicircular  tympanum  above  the  door,  is  a  painting,  now  mostly 
obliterated,  but  still  showing  in  the  right-hand  corner  a  group  of  knights 
with  kiteshaped,  round-topped  shields,  one  of  which  has  the  field  Jleury, 
but  this  is  probably  only  a  decorative  bearing. 

In  the  church  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ridge  (No.  4  on  Plan)  is  a 
painting  of  importance  in  assigning  a  date  to  the  shrine  of  St.  George  and 
the  elaborate  church  work  in  the  town  ;  this  church  is  small  with  a  single 
apse  which  is  circular  to  the  outside  and  crowned  by  a  small  stone  moulded 
cornice ;  inside  on  the  south  wall  under  the  crossing  vault  is  a  fragment  of 
painting  representing  Joshua  attacking  a  city  of  the  Amorites  (PI.  II.). 
Joshua,  a  knight  in  white  armour  on  a  white  horse,  and  five  warriors  are 
charging  a  group  of  horsemen  who  are  evidently  retreating  into  the  gates 
of  the  town ;  from  a  window  above  two  men  are  discharging  crossbows, 
behind  them  is  a  third  with  a  spear,  and  large  square  blocks  are  being 
thrown  down  from  above.  The  knights  are  in  armour  of  plate  and 
chain,  their  helmets  are  pointed,  with  chain  neck-pieces  but  without  visors 
or  face  guards,  and  they  are  armed  with  long  lances.  Joshua's  shield 
bears  a  black  crescent  between  four  stars  within  a  bordure,  bearings  which 
correspond  with  the  relief  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  shrine,  a  crescent 
between  five  stars.  The  painting  seems  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
church,  as  there  is  only  a  single  coat  of  plaster,  and,  judging  from  the 
details  of  the  armour,  must  date  from  1 300-1 350. 

The  door  of  this  church  is  a  very  typical  example  of  the  architectural 
detail  found  in  Geraki  (PI.  II.).  The  obtusely  pointed  arch  rests 
on  rude  moulded  capitals  and  both  arch  and  jambs  are  moulded  with  a 
large  bowtell  on  each  angle,  and  are  profusely  decorated  with  frets  and 
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paterae.  Above  the  door  is  a  little  semicircular-headed  niche  decorated 
with  a  rutle  zigzag  ornament. 

Two  of  the  other  churches  have  work  of  the  same  type  ;  that  of 
Haghia  Paraskev(5  is  the  more  interesting  (No.  9  on  the  I'lan).  It  is  a 
single  cell,  barrel-vaulted  and  with  a  slightly  pointed  barrel-vaulted 
crossing  ;  the  door  has  a  pointed  arch  with  zigzag  ornaments  and  beside  the 
Ivikonostasis,  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  St.  George's,  is  a  small  shrine 
with  a  pointed  arch  (B.S.A.  xi.  p.  142,  Fig.  2) ;  this  arch  is  decorated  with 
a  large  cable  moulding  and  a  very  rude  incised  zigzag,  and  in  the  spandrils 
are  two  roughly  carved  grotesque  heads. 

The  shrine  stands  on  a  stone  sill  on  which  are  four  incised  circles 
containing  representations  of  animals  and  birds  ;  the  top  has  disappeared, 
at  the  right  hand  corner  two  stones  are  left,  one  carved  with  a  Jieur  de  lys  : 
on  the  ground  there  is  a  long  slab,  evidently  from  the  shrine,  with  crosses 
and  animals  in  circles,  and  a  second  stone  with  a  Jleur  de  lys  ;  the  carving 
is  all  incised  in  the  rudest  manner,  but  the  character  of  the  detail  and  the 
use  of  the  fleur  de  lys  at  once  recall  the  work  in  the  other  two  churches. 
On  the  south  side  a  narthex  has  been  added,  and  on  the  north  a  small 
chapel. 

The  church  marked  No.  6  on  the  plan,  has  a  door  on  the  north  side 
with  a  pointed  arch  and  enriched  mouldings  of  the  same  type.  It  is  a 
simple  cell  church,  covered  by  a  very  slightly  pointed  barrel-vault  and 
has  a  later  narthex.  The  remaining  churches  show  no  features  of  interest. 
The  church  on  the  ridge  (No.  2),  a  barrel-vaulted  cell,  is  evidently  later  ; 
all  of  these  have  remains  of  paintings,  but  poor  and  of  late  date.  The 
planning  of  the  churches  shows  some  peculiar  points  :  the  apses  are  all 
circular  outside,  there  are  no  side  chapels,  and  all  the  narthexes  were 
added  later.  The  two  first  peculiarities,  however,  occur  frequently  in 
Greek  Byzantine  churches,  the  latter  particularly  in  small  chapels. 
These  points  suggest  that  the  churches  were  originally  built  for  the 
Latin  rite  and  afterwards  altered  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  Greek. 

Examples  similar  to  the  shrine  in  St.  George's  have  already  been  cited 
at  Mistra  and  Constantinople.  It  is,  however,  to  Italy  that  we  must  turn 
for  the  prototypes  of  this  work.  In  a  series  of  buildings  erected  in 
southern  Italy  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  wc  find 
practically  every  feature  of  the  Gcraki  work.  The  windows  of  S. 
Scpolcro,    Barletta,    are    decorated    with    twisted    mouldings    and    billets 
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similar  to  those  in  the  smaller  churches  at  Geraki,  though  finer  in 
execution.  The  pulpit  in  Bitonto  cathedral  has  interlaced  knobs,  and 
interlaced  ornaments  occur  also  in  Matera  cathedral.  Zigzag  ornaments 
on  a  pointed  arch,  dentils,  twists,  and  billets  are  found  at  Altamura 
(1220-1330)  and  at  S.  Francesco  Andria.  Finally  at  Biseglio,  in 
S.  Margherita  is  a  tomb  of  the  Falcone  family  with  trefoiled  arches  and 
pierced  interlacing  ornaments.  From  its  general  style,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  armorial  bearings,  it  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  One  glance  at  this  monument  is  sufficient  to  explain 
fully  the  Geraki  examples.  They  are  copies  of  Southern  Italian  Gothic 
executed  by  unskilled  workmen.  The  Saracenic  feeling  noticed  by 
Mr.  Wace  is  quite  accounted  for  b}'  the  influence  which  that  race  had 
in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  one  feature  which  we  have  not  found  in  these  southern  churches 
— the  knotted  columns — occurs  quite  commonly  throughout  Italy,  e.g.  at 
Pavia  and  Pisa. 

Turning  now  to  the  aimorial  bearings,  we  have  in  Geraki  four  coats  : — 
(i)  over  the  door  of  St.  George's — cheqiiy  of  nine.  (2)  At  the  top  of  the 
shrine  in  the  same  church — losengy  bendvnse  (?)  a  bend.  (3)  At  the  side  of 
the  shrine  and  in  church  No.  4 — a  crescent  between  foiir  or  five  stars  ;  the 
bordure  in  the  latter  is  very  unheraldically  painted  and  is  probably  an 
addition  of  the  Greek  painter.     (4)  On  the  shrine — a  fleiir  de  lys  fleury. 

Mr.  M.  Rosenheim  has  been  kind  enough  to  investigate  these  coats 
but  has  found  that,  as  they  read  at  present,  they  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  bearings  of  any  families  known  to  have  been  connected  with  Geraki. 

On  the  cathedral  of  Altamura  are  a  number  of  coats  of  arms  which 
bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  which  we  are  considering.  Above 
the  door,  finished  by  Robert  II.  in  1330,  is  Anjou  impaling  another  and 
beside  it — seme'e  of  fleur-de-lys  a  bend,  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points, 
impaling  another.  Were  the  fleur-de-lys  and  label  badly  worn  they  might 
well  pass  for  the  battered  coat  which  now  resembles  a  field  losengy.  In  a 
somewhat  later  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  Altamura  cathedral  is  a  coat  of 
arms — cheguy  of  three — surmounted  by  a  coronet  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  small  shields  bearing — a  crescent — a  star — four  crescents  and 
other  similar  coats.  We  have  here  all  the  elements  which  form  coats 
(i)  and  (3)  at  Geraki,  though  not  in  the  exact  form  there  used. 

Finally    the  fleur-de-lys   on  the   shrines  of   St.  George    and    Haghia 
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I'.ir.iskcvc  is  the  ii^ual  ba(l;^e  of  llu'  .\nt;cvins.  This  (I)na>>t\-  riilid  the 
kini;tloin  of  Na|ilcs  from  1269  to  1442.  aiul  the  work  at  (icraki  was 
probably  executed  for  one  of  their  feudatories  about  the  niidrllc  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  workmen  with  an  imperfect  knowlcdi^'c  botli  of 
heraldr)'  and  of  Gothic  architecture. 

(icraki  was  one  of  the  lesser  of  the  twelve  original  baronies  into  which 
the  I'ranks  divideii  the  I'eloponnesc.  The  castle  was  built  i)\-  Jehan  de 
Nivelct  in  1254;  accordin:^  to  rachjmcrc  it  was  ceded  aloni,'  with  Mistra, 
Maina,  and  Moncnivasia,  to  Michael  \'l  II.  r.daeoIo::^us,  but  this  is  denied.  It 
is  but  little  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  and  then  disappears  until  the 
Turco- Venetian  war  of  1463-1479,  when  it  is  twice  mentioned,  once  in  the 
list  of  castles  in  the  Morea  in  1463  ('  Iracchi  vel  Zirachi')  as  havinf^  been 
taken  b)'  the  Venetians,  again  in  the  list  of  1467,  as  beint;  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  ('  Zerachi  ').  In  later  times  it  was  complete!)-  neglected, 
and  to  this  wc  owe  the  preservation  of  so  much  of  the  early  remains. 

In  and  near  the  inodern  town  arc  several  churches,  none  of  great 
importance  :  the  Evangelismos,  in  the  town,  is  a  cross  planned  church,  with 
a  dome  on  a  drum,  and  three  apses  ;  it  has  a  few  much  def.iced  [)aintings. 
Near  the  fountain  is  the  church  of  St.  John,  barrel-vaulted  with  a  wall 
arcade  on  each  side,  and  a  single  apse  at  the  end  ;  what  was  probably  once 
a  narthex  is  now  used  for  bones.  Tlie  paintings,  though  much  defaced,  are 
better  than  those  in  the  other  churches,  and  in  the  walls  are  a  few  classical 
fragments.  To  the  east  is  the  church  of  Haghios  So/.os  which  has  a  cross 
plan  with  high  central  dome,  and  is  whitewashed  inside  ;  there  arc  a  few 
old  stones  in  the  walls.  Southwards  from  the  fountain  arc  the  ruins  of 
St.  Nicholas,  a  barrcl-\aulted  churcli  with  a  large  room  on  the  south  side. 
Unlike  the  churches  on  the  castle  rock,  which  are  oiientated  to  every  point 
between  south  and  east,  these  churches  near  the  town  are  all  carefully 
orientated  eastwards.  The  Latin  church  was  not  so  careful  of  orientation 
as  the  Greek,  and  this  point  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  Latin  origin  of 
the  churches  on  the  rock. 

Beyond  St.  Nicholas  are  the  ruins  of  a  building,  probably  a  khan,  or 
place  of  halt  ;  the  house,  of  four  storeys,  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  large 
courtyard  with  two  entrances,  one  beside  the  house  and  one  in  the  northern 
wall  ;  there  are  traces  of  some  further  building  at  the  north-we^t  corner. 
It  closely  resembles  the  Vasiloponln  at  Sparta,  and  like  it,  is  probabl\-  late 
in  date. 
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MOLAI. 

About  half  way  between  Geraki  and  Monemvasia,  above  the  little  town 
of  Molai,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  very  picturesquely  placed  on  a  rock  in 
the  ravine,  and  commanding  the  plain  between  Molai  and  Monemvasia; 
remains  of  churches  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  suggest  that  a  Byzantine  town 
existed  here,  but  the  castle  ruins  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  further 
deduction. 

MONEMVASIA. 

The  Castle. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
Cape  Malea,  the  rock  of  Monemvasia  juts  out  into  the  sea,  connected  with 
the  land  only  by  a  long  stone  causeway  with  a  bridge  in  the  centre 
(PI.  II.);  the  original  connection,  from  v/hich  the  rock  took  its  name,  was 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  but  all  trace  of  this  has  now  dis- 
appeared. The  island  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  towards  the  land,  where 
the  rocks  are  most  precipitous,  some  600  feet  high.  From  here  the  ground 
descends  gradually  towards  the  eastern  end,  but  at  no  point  are  the  cliffs 
less  than  some  250  feet  high.  On  the  southern  side  they  fall  slightly  back 
in  crescent  form,  leaving  a  steep  slope  and  a  small  level  space  on  which  is 
built  the  town,  fortified  by  a  wall  to  east  and  west  and  by  a  parapet  to  the 
sea;  these  walls,  especially  that  to  the  western  side  (PI.  II.),  are  good 
examples  of  Venetian  fortification  of  the  sixteenth  century :  the  seaward 
point  is  defended  by  a  projecting  bastion  which  also  commands  the  gate  ; 
the  road  passes  under  a  semicircular  arch,  through  a  barrel-vaulted  passage 
with  a  turn  at  right  angles,  into  the  main  street  of  the  town  ;  so  narrow  is 
this  entrance  and  street  that  carts  and  mules  must  still  stay  outside,  loading 
and  unloading  before  the  gate.  The  masonry  round  the  entrance  is  of  the 
typical  fine  Venetian  work,  ornamented  with  a  large  bead  moulding.  Above 
the  gate  are  the  remains  of  a  little  corbelled  turret ;  the  old  sheeted  iron 
doors  are  still  in  use,  and  are  still  shut  every  night.  From  the  gate  the 
wall  runs  up  the  slope  to  the  cliff  where  a  tower  flanks  the  whole  length, 
with,  above  it,  a  little  bastion  built  on  to  the  rock  and  commanding  a  perfect 
view  of  the  whole  wall.  Excepting  just  over  the  gate  the  wall  is  in  very 
good  preservation  ;  even  the  little  sentry-box  on  the  upper  tower  with  its 
stone  dome  is  still  perfect.  The  eastern  wall  is  less  complicated  :  at  the 
sea  end  is  a  large  bastion  ;  a  small  door  leads  from  the  town  to  the  end 
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of  the  rock,  and  above,  is  a  flanking  tower  and  small  bastion  as  on  the 
west  side  ;  at  the  seaward  end  is  a  little  stone  sentry-box,  acjain  with  a 
stone  dome,  a  not  uncommon  feature  in  Venetian  work.  At  Kalaniata 
it  serves  to  identify  as  Venetian  the  fortification  of  the  enceinte,  and 
it  occurs  again  at  Castcl  Tornesc.  The  fortifications  of  the  rock  extend 
round  the  southern  side  and  the  two  ends  only  ;  tlie  rock  is  everywhere 
almost  perpendicular,  and  the  walls  are  more  to  enable  the  garrison  to 
command  the  road  and  town  in  safety  from  the  edge,  than  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  gaining  the  top.  The  entrance  is  by  a  long  zigzag  path  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  side  (PI.  II.),  leading  up  to  a  circular  arch  with 
iron-sheeted  doors,  beyond  which  is  a  vaulted  passage  and  gatehouse  ; 
the  walls  of  rough  rubble  with  tiles,  plastered  in  places,  are  pierced  for 
musketry  fire,  with  level  parapets  and  loopholes  and  have  embrasures  for 
cannon,  though  a  few  battlements  of  an  earlier  type  remain  ;  the  sui>er- 
structure  is  certainly  Turkish  and  Venetian,  the  lower  parts  probably  in 
places  earlier.  Owing  to  the  impregnable  character  of  the  cliffs,  these 
walls  do  not  show  any  great  skill  in  their  laying  out,  but  merely  follow  the 
line  of  the  rocks  ;  the  gate  and  approach  are  well  covered  from  above,  and 
the  fortress  was  never  taken  by  storm. 

The  Churches. 

The  modern  town  is  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  older  houses,  mainly 
those  of  the  Venetian  occupation  of  1687-17 15  ;  to  this  period  also  belong 
the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  of  Our  Lady  of  Crete,  and  the  building 
known  as  the  Turkish  mosque,  now  used  as  a  cafe. 

The  date  of  St.  Nicholas  is  fixed  by  an  inscription  which  tells  that 
the  church  was  built  by  a  doctor  of  Monemvasia  in  1703.  Our  Lady  of 
Crete  is  of  the  same  type  and  construction,  and  must  belong  to  the  same 
period  (PI.  V.)  ;  it  is  an  oblong  hall  covered  with  a  pointed  barrel- 
vault  of  cut  ashlar  masonry  with  a  hemispherical  dome  on  a  drum  in 
the  centre  ;  the  apse  is  covered  by  a  semicircular  half-dome  of  similar 
masonry  and  is  flanked  by  niches  serving  as  prothesis  and  diaconicum  ; 
the  position  of  the  Eikonostasis  is  marked  by  a  step  27  5  cm.  high,  in 
front  of  the  apse.  The  windows  have  stone  dressings  and  segmental  arched 
heads  and  on  the  outside  rude  Renaissance  cornices ;  the  jxindcntivcs 
terminate  in   curious   corbels  or  drops,  and   the  dome  is  pierced   with   four 
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segmcntHl  headed  windows  ;  the  west  front,  in  fine  ashlar,  with  its  broken 
pediment  and  pilasters  to  the  door,  and  scroll  terminations  to  the 
liable,  is  quite  of  the  type  to  be  ex[)ectcd  at  this  date  (V\.  III.). 
Above  the  door  is  a  jiancl  with  a  richly  floriated  cross  (IM.  \'. ;.  Buchon 
speaks  of  seeing  the  arms  of  V'illehardouin  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ;  he 
probably  refers  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  lionds,  though  there  are  now 
no  such  arms  in  that  church,  but  he  may  well  have  mistaken  this  floriated 
cross  for  the  Cross  ancrJt:  of  the  Villehardouins.  There  was  a  ridged 
wooden  roof  over  the  church,  and  though  it  has  disappeared,  the  pointed 
form  of  the  gables  shows  its  original  position. 

St.  Nicholas  (PI.  VI.;  is  now  used  as  a  school  ;  it  is  similar  to  Our 
Lady  of  Crete,  but  has  aisles  terminating  in  side  chapels  with  semi- 
circular apses  (PI.  III.),  all  three  of  which  show  on  the  outside  as 
semicircles.  The  arches  separating  the  nave  and  the  aisles  are  pointed 
and  rest  on  piers  ;  the  west  front  is  late  Renaissance  of  a  debased  type 
with  fine  rusticated  masonry. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Crete  is  covered  in  the  same  way  by 
a  stone  pointed  barrel-vault. "^  In  these  three  churches  and  in  Castel  Tornese 
we  have  an  Italo-Byzantine  style  characterised  by  the  use  of  the  pointed 
barrel-vault  and  the  dome  in  solid  masonry,  segmental  arched  openings,  and 
Renaissance  detail.  Though  Italian  in  decoration  and  construction,  they  are 
Byzantine  in  plan,  and  were  built  for  the  Greek  rite  ;  all  were  possibly 
inspired  by  such  buildings  as  St.  Barnabas  in  Cyprus. 

The  largest  church  in  Monemvasia  is  that  of  Christ  in  Bonds 
('EA,/fo/i,ei/o<r) :  it  has  a  nave  arcade  on  pointed  arches  and  a  central  dome, 
but  is  much  modernised  ;  the  central  apse  has  stone  .seats  running  round 
behind  the  altar,  and  is  probably  the  only  really  old  part  left;  at  the  west 
end  are  two  stone  seats  which  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  those  occupied 
by  the  Palaeologus  and  his  empress;  they  are  now  allotted  to  King  Otto 
and  his  queen.  Both  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and  Buchon  speak  of  this  church 
as  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  no  such  dedication  is  now  remembered 
in  Monemvasia,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  church  was  known  under 
that  name  during  the  Papal  occupation  in  1462.  The  church  of  St.  Anna 
lies  near  the  western  wall :  it  is  a  small  barrel-vaulted  church  with  side- 
wall  arcades  and  an  annex  on  the  northern  side  at  a  higher  level  than  the 

'  The  order  of  .St.  Stephen  of  Crete  was  founded  in  1562,  and  the  church  may  well  have  been 
liuilt  for  it. 
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main   church  ;    it  shows  no  trace  of  an    ICikonostasis,  and    may  have  been 
used  by  the  Italian  occupiers  for  the  Latin  rite. 

The  old  houses  in  the  town  are  full  of  picturesque  details.  They 
seem  to  have  been  built  ori<;inally  with  the  roof  sloping  from  the  sides 
to  a  central  gutter  to  collect  the  rainwater  ;  many  have  stone  arched 
verandahs  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the  window  lintels  arc  sometimes  cut  to 
an  ogee  arched  shape.  The  chimneys  project  from  the  houses  in  a 
segmental  bow  carried  on  corbels,  and  terminate  in  circular  shafts  with 
pierced  cotes  at  the  top.  The  more  elaborate  features  are  in  a  stiff  and 
clumsy  Renaissance  style,  not  unpleasant  in  small  pieces  ;  they  show  the 
hand  of  the  Greek  workman  in  a  style  he  did  not  understand.  The  one 
remnant  of  the  Venetian  power  is  a  Lion  of  St.  Mark  in  low  relief,  now 
quite  appropriately  placed  over  the  town  offices. 

The  military  town  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins, 
Venetian  and  Turkish.  The  one  building  still  standing  is  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  similar  in  plan  to  the  monastery  church  at  Daphne,  an 
interesting  e.xample  of  Later  Byzantine  work,  founded  by  Andronicus  11. 
Pal.-eologus  (1287-1328  A.D.)  ( I'l.  Yl.).  The  central  square  space  is 
covered  by  a  large  semicircular  dome,  on  a  drum  pierced  with  si.\tec;i 
windows ;  this  drum  is  carried  by  pendenturcs  on  an  octagon  formed 
by  squinching  the  angles  of  the  squaic  ( IM.  111).  Harrcl-vailtecl 
arms  open  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides  of  the  octagon  ;  on 
the  sides,  the  walls  below  the  squinches  are  solid,  but  at  the  end,  side 
vaults  are  pierced  under  the  springing  string-course,  thus  giving  an 
oblong  plan  with  two  piers  at  the  west  ciul  ami  three  apsidal  chaj  els  at  the 
cast ;  the  centre  space  above  the  altar  is  covered  by  a  cross-groined  vault. 
At  the  four  angles,  bringing  the  plan  to  the  scjuare,  are  oblong  chambers  ; 
these  probably  opened  into  the  arms  originall)-,  though  now  altered  or 
built  up.  The  narthex  is  in  three  cro.ss-vaulted  bays  and  had  originally  a 
gallery;  it  has  one  door  to  the  west  and  three  to  the  church,  the  latter 
with  moulded  marble  jambs.  In  front  of  the  narthex  is  a  X'enetian  loggia 
with  three  rooms  above  it  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  treated  with  the 
usual  Venetian  torus  and  batter.  The  large  cloister  on  the  south  side  was 
standing  until  about  twelve  years  ago,  but  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins  ;  it  was 
in  two  aisles  of  five  bays,  each  covered  with  cross-groined  vaults  in  brick, 
which  were  supported  on  two  square  piers  and  two  cipollino  marble 
columns.     This    must  have   been  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  and  its  recent 
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ruin  is  much  to  be  deplored.  It  does  not  quite  fit  the  church  and  has 
evidently  been  built  on  at  a  later  date.  The  entrance  from  the  church  was 
by  a  door  in  the  south  arm,  now  blocked  by  the  Turkish  Mihrab.  The 
masonry  of  church  and  cloister  is  of  ashlar,  with  a  course  of  tiles  between 
eich  course  of  masonry,  and  two  tiles  between  each  stone  in  the  vertical 
joints.  The  dome  has  an  unbroken  cornice  in  brick  to  the  outside  ;  the 
existing  roofs  are  of  tile  and  probably  not  original. 

It  was  probably  this  church  which  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Carmen, 
and  given  to  the  Franciscans  at  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Morosini 
(Rycaut,  History  of  the  Ttirks,  III.  389). 

Amongst  the  ruins  is  a  Venetian  well-head  with  two  coats  of  arms,  the 
date  1 5 14,  and  the  initials  S.R.,  probably  those  of  Sebastiano  Renier,  who 
was  Podesta  from  15 10  to  15  12. 

When  Monemvasia  was  first  founded  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  as  a 
forlress  and  an  important  port  early  in  Byzantine  history.  It  was  taken 
by  Guillaume  de  Villehardouin  in  1248  after  a  three  years'  siege,  and  then 
only  by  famine,  but  was  ceded  along  with  Mistra,  Maina  and  Passava  in 
1263.  It  remained  in  Greek  hands  till  1460,  and  in  1450  is  referred  to 
by  Demetrius  Palxologus  as  'one  of  the  most  useful  cities  under  my  rule." 
From  1460  to  1464  it  was  ruled  by  a  Papal  governor,  and  from  that  date 
till  1540  by  Venice  ;  in  1540  it  was  ceded  by  the  Venetians  to  the  Turks, 
but  was  retaken  by  Morosini  in  1687  and  held  till  1715.  The  Frankish 
occupation  lasted  only  fifteen  years,  and  the  existing  buildings  belong 
mainly  to  the  two  last  occupations:  the  Venetian,  from  1687  to  1715,  and 
the  Turkish,  from  that  time  to  the  Liberation  of  Greece. 

PASSAVA. 

The  castle,  whose  name  Passava  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  war- 
cry  Passe  en  avont,  is  built  on  a  steep  and  isolated  hill  some  eight  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Gytheion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
of  all  the  Greek  castles  (PI.  III.).  From  Gytheion  the  road  first 
skirts  the  coast,  then  enters  a  steep  and  well-wooded  valley  filled  with  a 
luxurious  growth  of  bracken  and  flowers  ;  from  the  midst  of  the  trees  rises 
the  hill  of  Passava,  wooded  below,  grey  and  rocky  above,  separated  from 
the  main  ridge  b)-  a  precipitous  ravine,  rich  with  the  same  dense  under- 
growth, through  which  a  little  stream  trickles  all  through  the  dry  Greek 
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summer.  Classic  remains  have  been  foiirul  at  the  foot  of  tlu-  hill  '  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  fortified  from  an  early  date.  The  first  l""rankish  castle 
was  built  by  Jehan  dc  Xeuilly,  Marshal  of  Achaia,  in  1254,  and  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  St.  Omer  family,  who  hcKI  the  Barony  in  part  until  1317. 
from  which  time  it  is  not  mentioned,  in  1601  the  Spaniards  surprised  the 
castle  during  their  raid  in  the  Morca  ;  in  1670  it  was  repaired  and  strongly 
garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  but  in  i6cS5  it  was  taken  by  Morosini  and 
destroyed  as  useles.s.  Coronclli  gives  a  plan  which  shews  the  present 
building  very  accurately,  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  outworks  which  have 
since  disappeared  ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  full  of  defects.' 

The  existing  ruins  ( I'ig.  3)  form  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  skirting 
the  precipice  on  the  north  side  ;  the  walls  arc  low  and  battlemented  and 
have  circular  towers  at  the  angles.  The  only  existing  door  is  the  small 
one  on  the  east  side,  but  the  main  entrance  was  probably  on  the  south  side, 
where  is  now  a  large  breach  ;  the  interior  buildings  are  entirely  ruined. 
In  the  centre  are  the  walls  of  a  small  square  building  standing  in  a  court, 
and  with  a  small  spiral  stair  at  one  angle  ;  the  orientation,  the  surrounding 
court  and  the  stair,  originally  leading  up  the  minaret,  show  that  this  was 
the  mosque.  For  so  large  and  important  a  castle,  the  plan  is  i]uite  opposeii 
to  Prankish  practice,  and  we  must  conclude  that  in  its  present  form 
Passava  is  a  Turkish  fortress  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  masonry  is 
rubble  with  tiles,  and  is  largely  covered  with  a  smooth  and  hard  coat  of 
plaster.  On  the  east  side  is  a  considerable  length  of  ashlar  masonry  in 
large  blocks,  which  is  perhaps  all  that  remains  of  the  earlier  castle. 


MAINA. 

Overlooking  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  of  Portoquaglio,  the  onl)- 
safe  anchorage  between  Gytheion  and  Cape  Taenarus,  are  a  few  crumbling 
walls,  the  remains  of  the  fortress  of  Maina,  called  in  the  ChronicU, 
'La  Grande  Maignc '  (PI.  III.).  The  Turkish  fortress  of  I*assava  has 
suffered  severely,  but  the  Turkish  Maina  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
so  built  up  are  the  scanty  remains  by  Maniote  '  Pyrgoi '  that  even  the  plan 
can  hardly  be  traced.  La  Grande  Maigne  was  built  in  1250  by  Guillaume 
de  Villchardouin,  but  was  ceded  to  the  Greeks  in  12^13,  with  Passava,  Mistra. 

'  P.S.A.  \.  pi>.  179  ff- 
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and  Monemvasia.  It  must  therefore  have  been  of  considerable  importance 
at  that  time ;  of  its  later  history  little  is  known.  Querini,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Mainiotes,  captured  a  Turkish  fort  here  in  1570,  and  it  never  seems 
to  have  been  reoccupied.  Of  the  Prankish  castle  not  a  trace  remains,  but 
Coronelli  gives  a  plan  which  evidently  shews  this  Turkish  fort,  a  court 
with  flanking  towers  of  the  usual  late  type,  of  which  the  Turkish  castle  of 
Kelefa,  near  Vitylo,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mani,  may  be  instanced  as  a  good 
example  (Fig.  3).  The  walls  of  this  latter  castle  are  some  twenty-five  feet 
high,  with  loopholed  parapets  and  cannon  embrasures,  and  are  flanked  by 
large  towers  raised  some  four  feet  above  the  general  ramparts ;  these 
towers  are  vaulted  and  provide  large  and  strong  gun  platforms.  Within 
the  quadrangle  were  the  various  barracks  and  houses,  and  the  mosque  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison. 

A  view  of  the  '  Fortezza  di  Maina  '  is  given  by  G.  Rosaccio  '  Viaggio 
a  Cas'poli'  (Venice  1598). 

Ramsav  Traquair. 


(To  he  (out  in  Ned. 


LACONIA. 
II.  — EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA.    1906. 

(I'LATKi    VII.— XII.). 


§  I. — TiiK  Season's  Work. 

The  year  1906  was  marked  by  the  inception  of  what  secm.s  likely  to 
be  the  most  extensive  and  productive  piece  of  work  yet  unilcrtakcn  b)- 
the  British  School  at  Athens.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
thanks  to  the  Hellenic  Government  and  the  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities 
for  the  liberality  with  which  permission  to  undertake  the  excavation  of 
this  important  site  was  accorded  to  us,  and  for  the  constant  support  given 
to  us  in  all  the  stages  of  the  work.  Among  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  Soteriadcs,  the 
Ephor  appointed  to  reside  at  Sparta  during  the  excavations,  and  ainong 
local  officials,  to  the  Demarch,  the  Treasurer  and  tiic  Chief  Engineer, 
thanks  to  whose  co-operation  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  were  over- 
come, and  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Kapsales,  the  efficient  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

The  School  did  not  enter  upon  this  task  unprepared.  Its  members 
had  been  at  work  in  the  district  for  two  previous  )cars,  the  contents  of  the 
Sparta  Museum  had  been  studied  and  catalogued  afresh,  and  excavations 
at  Thalamai,  Geronthrai  and  Angelona  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  t)pes 
and  varieties  of  pottery  in  use  at  different  periods  in  Laconia. 

The  Director,  with  Mr.  Dickins,  Mr.  Scjk  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Hroun. 
arrived  at  Sparta  on  March  14th  and  began  work  on  the  following  Monda)-. 
March  19th.  The  house  which  we  occupied,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of 
\    9 
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the  town  towards  the  north-east  and  consequently  within  easy  reach  both 
of  the  Acropoh's  and  of  the  sites  along  the  Eurotas,  belongs  to  Mr. 
ArjfjirjTpiot  KovpoXiBr]'?,  a  former  schoolmaster  and  a  zealous  antiquary, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  active  in  protecting  the  remains  at  Sparta 
from  plunderers.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant  garden  of  lemon  and  orange 
trees,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Taygetus,  and  has  been  secured 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition  for  two  years  to  come. 

During  the  first  fortnight  work  was  directed  to  determining  the 
character  and  date  of  the  Roman  Stoa,  and  the  later  fortifications  girdling 
the  Acropolis  hill.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sejk  undertook  the  survey  of  the  whole 
site,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  map  (Plate  VII.)  accompanying  this 
report.  Although  the  survey  is  not  yet  finished,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
make  its  main  outlines  available  forthwith.  In  the  second  week  the 
Director  returned  to  Athens,  to  perform  official  duties  connected  with  the 
Olympian  Games,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Traquair,  who  had  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, continued  the  work  begun  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  of  tracing  out  the  walls, 
towers,  and  gates  of  the  Roman  fortress.  Mr.  Dickins,  who  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  excavations,  also  had  the  aid  of  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Tillyard,  who 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  undertook  the  work  of  numbering  and 
copying  the  inscriptions  found  during  the  excavation,  and  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  the  finds  stored  in  the  Museum.  The  programme 
for  this  first  season's  work  included  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  city  and  the  whereabouts  of  its  cemeteries  ;  and  with  these 
objects  in  view  a  considerable  area  outside  the  Acropolis  was  examined 
by  means  of  trial  trenches  and  pits. 

On  April  7th,  a  discovery  was  made  on  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas 
midway  between  the  iron  bridge  and  the  mill  of  Matallas,  which  led  to  the 
identification  of  an  important  sanctuary,  and  transferred  the  chief  centre 
of  our  work  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  meadows  beside  the  river. 

Beneath  the  foundations  of  the  '  little  Roman  Amphitheatre,'  which 
was  seen  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Leake  and  other  travellers, 
and  had  since  vanished  from  sight,  was  found  an  immense  deposit  of 
archaic  offerings,  and  inscriptions  built  into  the  Roman  structure  identified 
the  spot  as  the  precinct  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Although  knife-work  on  the 
archaic  stratum  was  restricted  to  a  few  skilled  men,  chiefly  old  hands  from 
Knossos,  the  output  was  more  than  the  two  archaeologists  on  the  spot 
could  conveniently  control.      Mr.  Dawkins  hurried  back  from   Crete,  and 
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arrived  with  Mr.  Waco  on  April  19th.  After  consultation  with  I'rofessor 
Cavvadias  we  ai,'recd  to  expropriate  the  site,  and  work  for  the  next  three 
weeks  was  directed  to  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  and  cutting 
a  new  channel  outside  it  for  the  mill-stream  which  intersected  the  temple. 
This  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Dawkins.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dickins 
resumed  his  topographical  investigations  and  discovered  a  great  stone 
Altar  in  the  bank  of  the  Kurotas,  about  700  yards  above  the  Artemisium.' 
Mr.  Wace,  after  a  tentative  examination  of  the  Roman  ruins  called 
.\rapissa  ('The  Negress,'  G.  11),  spent  some  weeks  in  trenching  the 
meadows  between  the  Artemisium  and  the  Altar,  with  important  results. 
The  cit)-  wall  was  found  where  Livy  describes  it,  close  to  the  river,-'  and 
traced  with  considerable  breaks  almost  to  the  modern  bridge  half  a  mile 
to  the  north-west.  Some  of  the  gaps  it  would  be  po.ssible  to  fill  in  by  future 
excavation  ;  others,  due  to  the  encroachment  of  the  river,  arc  irrepaiablc. 

On  May  15th,  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Hellenic  Government, 
consisting  of  Professors  Cavvadias,  Tsountas,  and  Carolides,  visited  Sparta 
to  report  on  the  question  of  expropriating  the  Artemisium,  and  thanks  to 
the  cordi.il  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  the  necessary  formalities 
were  soon  completed. 

It  was  not  until  May  30th  that  the  new  water-channel,  which  owing  to 
its  great  dc|)th  had  cost  much  time  and  labour,  was  brought  into  use  ;  the 
old  channel  was  run  dry,  and  it  became  possible  to  begin  clearing  the 
expropriated  area.  Work  came  to  an  end  on  June  9th.  A  house  had 
been  built  and  a  watchman  was  left  in  charge  of  the  site. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  school  who  have  been  mentioned 
as  taking  part  in  the  excavation,  Mr.  Droop  did  most  useful  work  in 
cleaning  and  drawing  the  pottery  and  bronzes,  many  of  them  in  wretched 
condition,  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  temple  site. 

Most  of  the  drawings  publishecl  in  this  report  arc  from  the  pen  oi 
Mr.  Halvor  Baggc,  who  was  attached  to  the  ex[)etlition  for  a  month.  The 
plans  arc  the  woik  of  Mr.  W.  Scjk,  with  the  exception  of  those  by  .Mr 
Traquair  who  illustrated  his  own  article.  The  photographs  rcproduccii 
were  made  by  Mr.  Traquair,  Mr.  Dickins,  Mr.  Wace,  and  the  Director. 

'  I  prefer  the  name  I.imnaeum  :  rh  Si  x*p'<'*'  "^^  iwofo/iaiifnyof  Atmaloy  'Op0iai  Up6t  Jartv 
'AprtfiiSof  (l'.aus.  iii.  i6.  6).  Hut  the  name  .\rtcniisium  h.iN  been  cngraveil  liy  an  ovorsi(;h(  in  the 
(jeneral  Plan  (I'latc  VII.)  and  it  seems  Ix-st  to  avoi<l  confusion  l)y  usn)y  it  lliroui^hout  tltis  report. 

-  Livy  xxxiv.  28.      Kurut.im  amncm  sub  ipsi^  prope  fluenlcin  inoenibus.      (f.  xxw.  29. 
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The  cost  of  the  season's  work  was  ;^940,  including  ;[^ioo  paid  for  the 
expropriation  of  the  temple  site.  The  exchange  was  unfavourable,  from 
26  to  27  drachmas  for  the  sovereign,  and  wages  somewhat  high.  The 
quality  of  the  local  labour  was  better  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect  of  a 
district  from  which  many  of  the  active  young  men  emigrate  to  America. 
Five  old  hands  whom  I  brought  over  from  Crete  were  useful  in  leavening 
the  mass  of  inexperienced  workmen.  Our  foreman,  Vprjiy6pto<;  ' A^vtcovIov  of 
Larnaca,  who  has  now  added  Sparta  to  the  long  list  of  his  campaigns, 
performed  his  part  as  efficiently  as  ever. 

Summary  of  Results. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  season's  work,  which 
are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  succeeding  sections.  The  investigation  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  surrounding  region  has  shown  that  the  destruction  of 
buildings  in  the  area  adjoining  the  late  Roman  fortifications  has  been 
almost  complete.  The  idea  with  which  we  started,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  recover  in  its  main  lines  the  ground-plan  of  the  Roman  town 
and  so  to  icientify  the  localities  of  Pausanias,  would  entail  expenditure  out 
of  proportion  to  the  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  remains  may  yet 
be  found  within  the  fortress,  where  the  destruction  at  the  time  of  building 
the  walls  was  far  less  complete.  On  the  table-topped  hill  where  the  north 
wall  forms  a  salient  angle  (intersection  of  L.M.  12,  13)  nothing  survives ; 
but  a  great  rectangle  to  the  east  of  it,  and  the  ground  east  and  north  of  the 
theatre,  have  still  to  be  explored.  The  temple  of  Athena  of  the  Brazen 
House  must  be  sought  on  the  hill  above  the  theatre. 

The  City  Wall. — Sparta  was  fortified  in  successive  stages  from  the 
fourth  to  the  second  century  :  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  forty-eight  stades. 
All  that  was  known  of  their  course  was  that  they  skirted  the  river.  A 
portion  of  the  foundations  of  these  walls  has  now  been  found  extending 
for  half  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  further  portions  (not  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Wace's  article  below)  have  been  recognised  on  the  heights  of  Paktalia, 
north-west  of  the  Acropolis  outside  the  limits  of  the  general  plan.^  It 
consists    of  a  basement  of  limestone  blocks,   2^  to  3   metres  in   breadth. 

^  When  I  first  saw  these  in  March  1906,  they  were  being  grubbed  up  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground.  There  has  been  much  destruction  of  ancient  remains  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  growth 
ol  New  Sparta  and  the  hberty  given  to  the  masons,  who  come  in  gangs  from  Langadhia  in  Arcadia 
and  have  no  patriotic  scruples  about  Spartan  monuments. 
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Its  upper  portion,  formed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  has  perished,  but  the  tiles 
with  whicii  it  was  roofed  have  been  found  in  surprisinj^  numbers.  Many 
of  them  bear  a  stamp  identifying  them  as  the  property  of  the  State  ami 
made  for  the  walls,  the  whereabouts  of  the  tile-works  and  the  name  of  the 
contractor  following.  At  Sparta,  where  liberal  views  were  held  about  the 
communit)'  of  goods  and  the  boys  were  encouraged  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  art  of  looting,  it  must  have  been  particularly  difficult  to  protect  the 
tiles  of  public  buildings  from  pilferers  ;  the  precaution  of  stamping  them 
afforded  a  certain  safeguard.^  The  tracing  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  only 
a  matter  of  time.  It  probably  followed  the  cliffs  of  the  Eurotas  to  a 
point  just  south  of  the  modern  town-  and  then  struck  across  to  the 
Magoula  brook, — followed  the  north  bank  of  that  stream  nearly  to  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  and  then  swept  round  to  the  spot  where  it  has 
been  found  on  the  north-western  heights. 

The  River-bank. — In  low  ground  by  the  river  two  interments  were 
found  in  which  the  bones,  probably  after  incineration,  had  been  placed  in 
a  large  jar  or  pithos  which  was  buried  on  its  side,  the  mouth  being 
closed  with  a  large  slab.  ^  One  of  these  interments  was  just  outside 
the  Temenos-wall  of  the  .Vrtemisium,  the  other  just  within  the  city  wall 
where  it  runs  out  in  the  river-bed  (P.  13).  At  the  latter  point  Mr.  W'ace 
found  a  quantity  of  terracotta  plaques  and  other  offerings  recalling 
those  found  in  1905  at  Angelona.  and  rightly  inferred  that  this  was  a  spot 
where  ancestor  worship  had  been  carried  on.  The  fragments  of  a  colossal 
Amphora  with  moulded  reliefs  on  neck  and  body,  published  on  PI.  IX., 
suggest  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  these  huge  vases  sometimes  served  as 
grave-monuments.  The  proportions  of  the  vase  and  its  open-work  handles 
recall  the  Proto-Attic  series,  but  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  battle- 
scene  and  the  details  of  the  elaborate  panoply  worn  by  the  principal  warrior 
must  have  been  copied  from  an  Ionic  original.  The  details  of  the  shield 
recall  the  front  of  the  chariot  from  Monteleone  near  \'iterbo,  now  in  the  New 
York  Museum:  somewhat  similar  combatants  appear  in  oneof  itsside-panels.* 

'  Evidence  is  accuinul.Tting  to  show  th.it  the  practice  of  st.impin^  such  tiles  was  commoner  .it 
Sparta  than  elsewhere.  \Ve  may  expect  them  to  furnish  many  clues  for  the  identification  of  sites 
in  and  about  the  city. 

-'  Vischer  (Eriiinfiinigen,  p.  379)  wa.s  able  to  trace  this  part  of  the  line  in  1853,  '  namentlich 
fand  ich  an  dem  ostlichen  Abhanij  zwischen  I'sychiko  und  deni  ( )deon  in  grosser  .Ausdclinun;.^ 
Gemauer,  das  kaum  iihcr  den  Boden  hervorragt  unti  wohl  nur  der  Stadiniaucr  an|.;choicn  k..»nii  ' 

•*  See  p.  293. 

■*   Kcv.Anh.   1904,  i.   ris.  \II.    I.\.,  and  Piilhlin  of  I  hi-  Mdrofvlit.m  MinfHui,  1907.  p.  Jo. 
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Still  more  interesting  was  the  discovery  at  a  lower  level  along  this 
part  of  the  river-bank,  of  walls  and  Geometric  pottery,  which  showed  that 
in  the  early  Iron  Age  a  village  existed  here  on  the  low  ground  adjoining 
the  river,  possibly  one  of  the  original  village-settlements  of  the  Dorian 
invaders.  One  hundred  metres  beyond  the  Heroon,  a  platform,  2y6o  m. 
long  by  6'6o  wide,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Dickins,  who  has  shewn  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  may  be  the  Altar  of  Lycurgus.  Beyond  it  the  city- 
wall  reappears,  built  in  somewhat  different  fashion,  and  further  still  beyond 
the  modern  bridge  is  a  massive  facing  wall,  probably  contemporary 
with  the  Roman  bridge,  a  pier  of  which  is  seen  in  the  river-bed  to  the 
north-west. 

T/ie  Artemisiuin. — The  precinct  of  Artemis  Orthia  lay  on  low  ground 
beside  the  Eurotas  and  just  within  the  city  wall,  which  made  a  bend 
outwards  to  enclose  it.  Mr.  Dawkins'  skilful  examination  of  the  lower 
strata  (§  6)  shews  that  not  only  a  rich  deposit  of  votive  offerings,  but  remains 
of  buildings  of  the  archaic  period  await  excavation.  Geometric  pottery 
and  bronzes  are  followed  by  a  layer  in  which  sherds  of  a  style  ap- 
proximating to  Corinthian  are  associated  with  rude  limestone  plaques, 
ivories  of  exquisite  and  almost  certainly  Ionian  workmanship,  and  masks 
which  illustrate  the  scanty  and  confused  information  preserved  by  ancient 
lexicographers  about  the  masked  dances  which  formed  part  of  the  worship 
of  Artemis  in  Laconia.  For  the  later  Hellenic  period  evidence  is  lacking, 
but  a  temple  at  a  higher  level  may  be  assigned  provisionally  to  the  first  or 
second  century  B.C.  To  this  was  added,  soon  after  200  A.D.,  a  theatre-like 
building  which  has  yielded  numerous  inscriptions  commemorating  victories 
of  boys  in  musical  and  other  contests.  One  of  these  names  the  /caprepm? 
a-^(iiv  or  contest  of  endurance  under  the  lash,  which  seems  under  the 
Roman  Empire  to  have  been  the  principal  feature  of  the  festival  of 
Artemis  Orthia.  The  notoriety  of  the  spectacle,  which  attracted  visitors 
to  Sparta  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  accounts  for  the  construction, 
round  the  altar  and  in  front  of  the  temple,  of  this  unique  theatre.  The 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  boys'  contests,  analysed  by  Mr.  Tillyard  in  §  9, 
show  that  the  forms  if  not  the  spirit  of  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  were 
maintained  with  scrupulous  conservatism.  The  complete  excavation  of 
the  site  will  require  a  second  and  probably  a  third  season's  work. 

Roman  Sparta. — The  ruins  are  those  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
provincial  city.     Remains  of  numerous  mosaic  pavements,  and  of  sculptures 
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such  as  were  usetl  for  the  adoriuneiit  of  tjarclcns,  shew  that  a  large  area 
to  the  south  and  west  was  covered  with  hous  -s  of  some  size  and  comfort, 
inhabited  i)robahIy  by  the  lanil-owncrs  of  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
block  of  Baths  : '  Arapissa ')  partially  exploretl  by  Mr.  Wacc,  and  the 
buildings  north-west  of  the  so-called  Lconidaion  discovered  b)-  Mr.  Dickins, 
promise  interesting  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  period.  Hoth  sites 
>ieldetl  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  depth  and  dimensions  of  the  theatre  were 
ascertained  and  some  important  inscriptions  found  near  it. 

The  I.ntc  RoiiKvi  Fortifications — Fouruiont. — Mr.  Traquair's  investiga- 
tion cf  the  walls  enclosing  the  Acropolis  has  shown  that  in  many  places  the 
facing  of  s{|uarcd  blocks  is  preserved  below  the  modern  ground  level.  Towers 
M\<\  gates  have  been  located  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  enceinte  recovered. 
The  constiuction  is  Roman  rather  than  Byzantine,  and  the  portion  in  front 
of  the  Stoa  may  be  assigned  with  some  confidence  to  the  years  following 
the  first  Gothic  raid  of  262.  At  some  later  time,  probably  in  the  fourth 
centur)',  the  line  was  e.Ktentled  so  as  to  include  the  theatre  and  a  main 
street  which  ran  from  it  to  the  Stoa,  past  the  Round  Building  excavated 
b)'  Dr.  W'aldstein.  The  mediaeval  city  of  Lacedacmonia  has  left  few 
traces, — some  much  ruined  churches,  some  repairs  to  the  walls,  and  a 
quantit)-  of  glazed  potter\-  with  sgraffito  designs  of  fish,  birds,  or  lions. 
The  trenches  in  front  of  the  walls  have  brought  to  light  some  of  the 
inscriptions  copied  by  Fourmont  in  1729  and  afterwards  buried  by  him,  a 
jirccaution  for  which  scholars  should  be  thankful,  for  if  left  on  the  surface 
they  would  assuredly  ha\e  perished.  As  they  shew  no  sign  of  ha\ing  been 
defaced,  the  tradition  mentioned  b}-  Dodwell  may  be  set  aside  as  idle 
gossip.' 

In  concluding  this  summary,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
satisfaction  that  the  exploration  of  Sparta,  in  fulfilment  of  a  hope  which 
I  have  cherished  for  inany  years,  has  been  cntrustetl  to  the  1^  itish  School 
at  .Athens,  and  my  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  in  more  able  hinds  than 
those  of  Mr.  Dawkins  and  his  companions. 

R.    (.".    BOSANiJl'KT. 

'  Doilwcll,  Tom  tlnoui^li  Grciu-  ii.  405.  He  w.as  t..ld  th.nt  '  m.nny  yi-.ir'i  .nj;.<  .i  Frencli  tni/,>nlo$ 
who  visited  Sp.-irl.T,  .nfler  havinjj  copicil  .a  (jrcit  numl>cr  of  inscriptions,  h.i»l  the  U-llcrs  rhiNt'llril  «>ul 
and  defaced.'  Compare  I.c  Has  in  Ex/',  de  la  .Uon',,  .■tr(hiUcliirt,  ii.  p.  67.  Fourmonl's  .iccuracy 
as  a  copyist  ha's  recently  l>een  vindicated  l)y  Dr.  Wilhelm  in  his  AVr/VA/  nf^r  i;n,,Aii,/i,  Iii,.hiiiUn 
in  Paris  {Am.  iter //it/. -hist.  Classc,  10  luli.  1901,  Vienna).  ( "n  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
his  papers  undertaken  l)y  Mr.   Hashuk  ainl  Mr.  Tilly.ird,  see  p.  47S  l>elow. 
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2. — The  City  Wall. 


From  the  3rd  till  the  26th  of  May  a  series  of  trial  excavations  was 
made  along  the  river  bank,  north  of  the  precinct  of  Artemis  Orthia. 
These  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Greek  wall  of  the  city  and  of  traces 
of  an,  at  present,  nameless  Heroon  close  to  it.  The  following  description 
begins  from  the  south.     (General  Plan,  PI.  VII.) 

The  part  of  the  wall  found  south-east  of  the  Artemisium  is,  as  far  as 
it  has  at  present  been  uncovered,  of  a  normal  type  (Plate  VII.).  It  is  three 
metres  thick,  built  of  hewn  limestone  blocks  laid  in  courses  with  irregular 
jointing.  Not  more  than  two  courses  are  preserved,  and  they  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  small  stones  and  rough  blocks.  Most  remarkable  is  the 
deep  drain  running  out  through  the  wall,  which  here  comes  obliquely  from 
the  cliff  to  the  south,  between  the  Roman  building  and  the  river.  Where 
the  Eurotas  has  eaten  into  the  bank  and  destroyed  part  of  the  Roman 
arena,  the  wall  also  has  been  carried  away.  On  the  cliff  (General  Plan, 
O  16)  a  few  trial  pits  produced  one  tile-stamp  (of  type  17,  see  p.  348), 
and  revealed  a  long  block  of  hewn  rock,  but  the  line  of  the  fortification 
has  still  to  be  found  here. 

Above  the  Artemisium  the  wall  was  next  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Tagari's  garden  (O  15).  Here  are  some  earlier  foundations  built  of  small 
stones  laid  without  mortar.  The  buildings  themselves  were  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  the  city  wall  which  passes  over  them.     It  is  here  built  as 
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described  above,  but  the  earlier  foundations  were  thickened  and  strength- 
ened to  suj)j)ort  the  hmestone  l)asc-blocks,  one  or  two  of  which  are  still  in 
position.  I'Voin  here  the  line  of  the  wall  inclines  inland  and  can  be  traced 
continuous!)'  for  a  considerable  distance  (O  15,  14).  The  part  directly 
north  of  Tagari's  garden  is  again  built  on  earlier  foundations.  On  examining 
the  inside  face  of  the  wall,  we  found  at  the  bottom  a  foundation  course  of 
small  stones  30  m.  hit;h.  Above  this  is  a  similar  row,  28  m.  hi;..^h.  faced 
with  coarse  red  plaster.     On  top  of  this  arc  placed  the  limestone  blocks. 
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■60  m.  high,  of  which  only  the  upper  half  is  f.iced  (Fig.  l).  This  shews  that 
the  ancient  ground-level,  when  the  wall  was  built,  was  only  30  m.  below  the 
present.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  plaster-faced  wall  on  the  outside,  large 
rough  blocks  were  packed  against  it  making  it  three  metres  thick.  It  was 
here  that  a  tile  stamped  BAIAEI  NABI  was  found.  Beyond  this  the  wall 
reverts  to  the  normal  type,  and  varies  in  width  between  2  60  m.  and  3  (X)  m. 
A  corn-field  prevented  us  from  following  the  line  directl)',  but  on  the  cd.'.e 
of  a  clovcr-ficId  against  the  mill-stream,  a  curved  wall  was  found  O  13  . 
Whether  this  has  any  relation  to  the  cits'  wall   or  not,  is  not  yet  ceitain  : 
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it  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  late  building  erected  against  it. 
Immediately  to  the  north  (P  13)  the  cit}-  wall  was  again  found  and 
followed  to  the  point  where  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  encroachment  of 
the  river.  It  was  here  that  the  best  preserved  portion  of  the  normal  t)'pc 
was  discovered  (Fig.  2).  At  one  place  it  is  pierced  at  a  level  of  140  m. 
below  the  surface,  by  a  drain  built  with  slabs  and  '29  m.  wide.  A  little 
further  to  the  south  another  drain  runs  out  at  a  higher  level,  about  rSo  m. 
below  the  ground  :  this  is  made  of  semi-circular  tiles. 


1- iG.  2. — The  City  Wall,  Si'arta. 


Just  within  the  wall,  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  is  a  well.,  lined  with 
small  stones,  who.se  top  is  r40  m.  from  the  surface.  This  was  cleared  to 
a  depth  of  four  metres  ;  then  water  appeared,  and  stopped  the  work. 
Near  the  top  were  found  one  Greek  and  two  Roman  lamps,  several  small 
vases  of  an  elongated  amphora  shape,^  and  then  below  these  an  enormous 
quantity  of  broken  tiles.  A  large  number  of  these  bear  inscriptions  stating 
that  they  were  made  expressly  for  the  city  wall.     Mr.  Dickins'  discovery 

'  For  the  type  cf.   B.C.H.  1885,  p.  183,  I'ig.  4  :  the  discovery  of  such  vases  at  Myrina  shews 
that  they  are  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 
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of  similar  tile-stamps  near  the  .Mt.ir  rmtlicr  up  llic  river  P  12)  h. w 
that  the  wall  was  close  by,  ami  is  perhaps  to  be  identtfu-d  witli  that  mmiiIi 
of  the  Altar.  Near  the  ancient  bri<l_Lje  north  of  the  carnaj^e  roail  O  H 
he  a^ain  found  traces  of  the  enceinte  of  the  city,  which  seems  to  have 
turncil  inland  from  that  point.  The  discover)-  of  the  inscribed  tiles 
enables  us  to  tell  how  the  superstructure  of  the  wall  was  built.  Thi- 
limestone  blocks  restinc;  on  the  foundation  of  small  stones  really  form 
onl)-  the  base  of  the  wall.  On  them  stooil  the  wall  proper  composed  of 
unbaked  brick  roofed  with  tiles  .semi-circular  in  section.  Few  fragments  of 
flat  tiles  or  .square  imbrices  were  found  :  these  may  have  served  to  ro(jf 
towers.  The  limestone  base  is  of  course  neccs.sar>-  to  prevent  the  brick 
from  bein;^  injured  by  damp,  and  the  tile-roof  tlcfends  it  at^ainst  rain.' 
Walls  of  this  type  arc  common  in  modern  Sparta. 

Fortunately  wc  have  some  literary  evidence  about  the  fortifications  of 
Sparta."  Till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  city  was  open  and 
undefended  :  as  Agesilaus  proudly  said,  its  citizens  were  its  walls.  Hut 
on  the  invasion  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  295  H.c.  a  fo.sse  and  a 
palisade  were  hastily  constructed.-*  These  were  strengthened  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  Pyrrhus  in  272  H.C.  The  palisade  seems  to 
ha\c  been  replaced  b)-  a  wall,  which  existed  when  riiilip  \'.  invaded 
Laconia  in  218  B.C.  Subsequently  Nabis  greatly  improved  the  liefcnces, 
which  were  not  finished  in  195  H.C,  when  Flaminius  assaulted  the  city. 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  Nabis  (192  H.C.)  the  walls  were  destroyed  by 
Philopoemcn  in  188  H.c,  which  presumably  means  that  onl\-  the  brick 
superstructure  was  torn  down.  But  the\'  were  rebuilt  after  the  mission  of 
Appius  Claudius  in  184  H.C,  and  were  standing  in  the  time  of  Pau.sanias. 
The  tile  of  Nabis,  found  at  the  point  where  the  limestone  ba.se  rests  on  the 
foundations  of  earlier  hou.ses,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  construction  is 
not  later  than  his  reign,  207-192.  hx.  It  may  of  course  be  earlier;  and 
since  we  know  that  in  272  there  was  merely  a  ditch  and  a  palisade,  with 
the  masonry  only  at  the  weakest  points,  whereas  in  218  there  were  walls,  it 

'  Of  simiKir  construction  were  the  earlier  walls  of  Athens,  ami  those  of  Mcgalo|K)lis  ami 
Mantineia,  v.  Judeich,  Topographic  v.  Athtn,  \>.  I2j  ;  C.arilner-I.oring,  Megalopolis,  p.  115: 
Fougcres,  Mantitut,  p.  145. 

-  For  the  authorities  see  Frazcr,  Pausanias,  vol.  iii.  324. 

'  Justinus  says  (xiv.  5,  7)  that  the  wall  was  begun  in  317  i;  c,  during  the  war  Uiwccn 
Cjssander  and  Tolypcrchon.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Pausanias'  statement  that  this  first 
took  place  in  the  attack  of  Demetrius  in  293  B.C. 
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is  possible  that  Cleomencs  III.  (236-222  is.C.)  began  them.  In  any  case  it 
is  safe  to  assume  thfe  date  of  the  limestone  base  to  be  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century.^  The  regular  courses  with  uneven  jointing  recall  the 
walls  of  Demctrias,  which  arc  of  the  early  third  century,'-  and  a  similar 
style  of  building  is  to  be  found  at  Pcrgamon. 


§  3. — The  Heroon. 

(I'LATE    L\.) 

South  of  the  well  mentioned  above  and  inside  the  city  wall  a  series  of 
trial  pits  produced  important  results  (P  13).  At  a  distance  of  r8o  m. 
from  the  city  wall  another  wall  was  found  which  varies  from  50  to  65  m. 
in  width.  Between  this,  which  was  followed  for  some  distance,  and  the 
city  wall,  traces  of  a  pavement  of  beaten  earth  came  to  light  at  a  depth  of 
1-40  m.  On  the  outside  of  the  inner  wall  a  drain  was  found  running 
parallel  to  it.  We  have  here,  most  probably,  a  street  that  followed  the 
city  wall  on  the  inside.  The  depth  at  which  it  was  found  agrees  very  well 
with  that  of  a  similar  pavement  to  the  west  of  the  Altar  (r82  m.).  The 
lower  level  there  perhaps  indicates  an  earlier  date.  In  any  case  the  level 
of  the  road  was  raised  in  a  later  period,  as  proved  by  the  tile  drain 
referred  to  above.  Within  the  inner  wall  we  found  distinct  traces  of  a 
shrine,  probably  a  Heroon.  Everywhere,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  well,  where  the  lower  strata  are  composed  of  gravel,  regular  strati- 
fication ranging  from  the  Geometric  age  to  late  Greek  times  was 
distinguishable.  The  Greek  layer,  which  cannot  yet  be  divided  into 
early  and  late  periods,  begins  at  an  average  depth  of  a  metre.  At 
about  190  m.  Corinthian  pottery  was  found,  which  between  215  and 
2-45  m.  was  sometimes  mixed  with  Geometric  fragments.  The  Geometric 
stratum  commences  at  an  average  depth  of  2*30  m.,  and  at  three  metres  or 
a  little  deeper  the  soil  is  virgin. 

The  most  characteristic  objects  of  the  Greek  stratum  are  small  terra- 
cotta Hero-reliefs  (Figs.  3-6).     These  belong  to  the  well  known  class  of 

'  It  is  possible  ihat  ihe  irapairvKia  <lamat;ed  by  the  river  and  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
[C./.G.  1330,  1.  18)  were  part  of  this  wall.  Unfortunately  the  reading,  which  rests  on  Fourmont's- 
copy,  cannot  be  verified.  Le  Bas  (AVf.  Arch.  1844,  p.  709)  only  saw  the  first  four  lines.  Ross 
saw  it  in  the  same  state  in  the  Sparta  Museum,  which  was  afterwards  burnt  with  all  its  contents 

-  Frcdrich,  Atluti.  Mil/.  1905,  pp.  229,  235. 
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Spartan  hcro-rclicfs.'  Hitherto  onl)-  one  terracotta  example  has  been 
known,  that  found  by  Mr.  H.ishick  at  Angelona.-  We  have  now  abf)ut  a 
hundreil  .s[)ecimens,  of  which  the  inajority  arc  frai;tncnts.  The  reliefs  arc 
small  and  arc  usually  "oS  m.  scjuarc  :  the  larj^est  complete  specimen  is 
only  135  by  13m.  (Fig.  3).  The  commonest  type  is  the  'Libation' 
moti\c.  The  hero  is  seen  in  profile,  seated  ;  a  female  figure  standing 
before  him  pours  wine  into  the  kantharos  which  he  holds  out  to  her 
(^'S*^-  3-  4>  5)-  't  '^  remarkable  that  only  one  example  of  this  type  is 
known  in  marble,  the  beautiful  relief  from  Areopolis,  now  in  the  Jacobsen 
collection.'     It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  marble  reliefs  shewing 


Fig.  3. — Terracui  i.\  Ih.i.i.  IU-liik. 


the  hero  enthroned  to  the  right,  were  older  than  those  in  which  he  is 
seated  to  the  left.*  Here  however  both  types  occur  together,  are 
equally  common,  and  of  the  same  style.  The  workmanship  in  all  is 
very  rough.  The  relief  was  made  by  pressing  with  the  fingers  damp  clay 
into  a  rough  mould.  Finger-prints  arc  very  noticeable  on  the  backs, 
especially  behind  the  heads.  In  some  an  effort  is  made  to  shew  the 
outlines  of   the   body  (Figs.    3,  4).      In   others   the    figures   are   rude  and 

*  S/iar/a  Museum  Cit/a/oipu,  pp.   102,  j./</.  -  fi.S.A.  xi.  p.  86. 

3  Alhen.  Milt.  1883,  PI.  XVI.  ;  Arndt,  La  Glytotkique  NyCarhUrg,  V\.  4  a  ;  5/Mr/j  .«/«/. 
CiU.  Fig.  13. 

■•  Sparta  Mus.  Cat.  p.   108 

u 
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columnar  (Fig.  5).  A  fragment  of  a  large  relief  has  a  suspension  hole, 
as  on  the  Angelona  example.  There  are  also  a  few  pieces  superior  in 
execution  and  style,  which  seem  to  date  from  the  fourth  century,  and 
resemble  a  fine  relief  in  the  Museum.^  Beside  the  ordinary  type  there  are 
some  which  shew  a  male  figure  standing  before  a  snake  (Fig.  6).^  One 
fragment  represents  a  rider  on  horseback,  somewhat  similar  to  reliefs  from 
Corinth  and  Troy.^  Another  seems  to  belong  to  a  '  Funeral  Feast '  relief. 
This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  reclining  figures   from  Corinth,*  and  is 


I" 111.  4. 


Fig.   5.  r.u.  o. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6. — Terracotta  Hero-Reliefs. 

important  since  it  proves  the  connection  of  the  funeral  feast  type  with  the 
ordinary  hero-relief^ 

A  large  number  of  terracotta  statuettes  of  inferior  workmanship  were 
also  found  in  this  shrine  deposit.     Most  of  them  are  of  a  rude  archaic 

'  spuria  Mas.  Cat.  No.  68j. 

-  V.  Ibid.  p.  104,  Figs.  4,  5. 

'  Dorpfeld,  Troja  u.  /Hon,  ii.  Beilage,  57  ;  Robinson,  Am.  Jourti.  Arch.  1906,  IM.  XII. 

*  Robinson,  Ain.Joiirn.  Arch.  1906,  PI.  XII. 

*  V.  Sparta  Mus.  Cat.  p.  112. 
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female  type  wearing  a  polus.  There  arc  many  nude  figures,  presumabl)* 
male,  almost  exactly  similar  to  a  fi^'urinc  frtnn  Angclona.'  The  few  late 
terracottas  discovered  include  some  specimens  of  a  standing  half-draped 
male  deity,  which  may  be  of  the  fourth  centur)-. 

Some  miniature  vases  like  those  from  the  Angclona  Hcroon  were 
found  in  this  layer.-  These  arc  small  kantharoi,  kratcrcs,  and  tall  threc- 
handlcd  vases  of  a  type  found  in  the  precinct  of  Artemis  Orlhia,''  but  not 
at  Angelona.  The  handles  of  some  examples  of  the  last  tyj>e  are 
represented  merely  by  three  pinches  on  the  lip.  All  these  vases  are 
undecorated  ;   with  them   was  ais(j  a  small  early  Greek  lamp.* 

The  Geometric  potter)'  from  the  lower  stratum  does  not  differ  from 
that  found  elsewhere  in  Laconia  and  at  the  Artemisium.''  One  fragment 
shows  added  ornament  in  white  paint,  and  another  a  row  of  men.  The 
metallic  glaze  peculiar  to  Laconia  is  common.  Near  the  top  of  this  layer 
in  one  pit  was  a  very  finely-made  fragment  with  ornamentation  in  red- 
purple  and  black-brown.  This  and  one  or  two  similar  pieces  shew  the 
transition  to  Proto-Corinthian  ware. 

The  Corinthian  fragments  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  from  the 
Artemisium.''  The  clay  is  dull  grey  and  covered  with  a  slij),  on  which  the 
pattern  is  painted  in  black-brown  and  pur[)le  assisted  by  incisions. 

A  few  fragments  of  the  black-  and  red-figured  styles  were  found  with 
large  quantities  of  a  well  made  black-glazed  ware.  In  the  Greek  stratum 
were  also  several  pieces  of  a  peculiar  style  and  technique.  The  whole 
surface  was  covered  with  a  thin  black  glaze,  and  on  this  appear  human 
figures  in  red  and  purple  matt  paint.  Details  arc  given  by  incised 
lines.  To  judge  by  the  shape  of  the  eye  this  pottery  would  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  Attic  early  red-figured  style.^  Of  later  Greek  fabrics 
there    were    many    fragments  of    black    glazed    ware,  some    ribbed  and 

>  B.S.A.  xi.  p.  85,  Fig.  6,  12, 

'  JbiJ.  xi.  p.  85,  Fig.  6,  1-7.  •  v.  p.  329. 

'  Of  the  type  illustrated  hy  Furtwangler,  Aegina,  I'l.  130,  9. 

'  Sparta  Mus.  Cat.  p.  223  ;  cf.  above,  page  311. 

•  V.  above  page  329. 

^  Vases  of  this  fabric  have  been  discussed  by  .Six,  Gatelte  Ar(h^oloi^qtu,  1888,  p|>.  193  ieq,}. 
Walters,  Ancient  Pottery,  i.  p.  226,  Komaios,  Atken.  Mitt.  1906,  pp.  193  ittji^.  The  origin  of  the 
technique  and  its  exact  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  vase  paining  has  not  yet  been  determined  ; 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  places  it  in  the  period  of  trnnsition  from  the  black-  tv)  the  red-figured 
style.  The  Spartan  fragments  differ  from  the  samples  hitherto  known,  in  Wing  pieces  of  large 
vases. 
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moulded,  and  others  with   a   floral  pattern  rendered   by  white  paint    and 
incisions.^ 

The  most  remarkable  find  however  is  part  of  the  neck  and  body  of  a 
large  pitJios  decorated  with  moulded  reliefs  (Plate  IX.).  The  scene  on  the 
neck  can  be  completed  by  the  aid  of  a  fragment,  bought  by  Le  Bas  at 
Magoula  and  now  in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  in  Paris,-  which  is  from 
the  same  mould  as  ours.  Two  warriors,  one  with  a  round  shield  and  the 
other  with  a  Boeotian  shield,  are  seen  fighting  over  the  body  of  a  third, 
who  also  carries  a  Boeotian  shield.  They  wear  high-crested  helmets, 
breastplates,  greaves,  and  thigh-pieces.  The  latter  {irapafirjpLhia)  seem  to 
be  made  of  leather  bound  with  metal,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
details  visible  on  the  new  fragment.  Behind  the  left-hand  warrior  is  an 
archer',  behind  the  other  is  a  slinger.  The  stone  is  to  be  seen  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  sling  itself  was  probably  rendered  by  paint.  He  seems  to 
be  the  squire  of  the  other  warrior,  since  he  carries  no  shield  and  has  no 
armour,  but  is  clad  only  in  a  leopard's  skin.  All  the  men  have  long  hair, 
and  the  three  principal  figures  are  bearded  and  in  style  resemble  the 
warrior  on  one  of  the  bone  reliefs  from  Sparta  at  Dhimitzana.^  The 
chariot  on  the  body  of  the  pitlios  recalls  a  fragment  with  a  similar  subject 
in  the  Museum.*  The  drawing  of  the  dog  is  exceedingly  good.  The 
technique  of  the  pithos  is  interesting.  It  was  first  made  by  itself,  and  then 
the  reliefs  which  had  been  moulded  separately  were  applied,  and  the  whole 
baked  together.  To  judge  by  its  likeness  to  black-figured  vases  the 
pithos  probably  dates  from  the  sixth  century.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this 
site  can  be  completely  excavated,  the  rest  will  be  discovered.'' 

The  hero-reliefs  and  the  miniature  vases  described  above,  seem  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  there  was  here  a  Heroon.  Unfortunately  no 
inscription  has  yet  been  discovered  to  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  any 
shrine  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Two  black-glazed  vase  fragments 
bearing,  painted  in  red,  the  letters  A  and  I  A   lead  us  to  hope  that  such  may 

■  Several  fragments  are  of  the  styles  discussed  by  Watzinger,  Atheii.  Mitt.  1901,  pp.  50  seijq. 

-  l)e  Kidder,  Cat.  J'lises  Bihl.  Nat.  166  ;  Le  Bas,  Voy.  Anli.  Mon.  Fig.  I'l.  105.  In 
the  reconstructed  drawings  both  fragments  have  been  combined,  since,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  Babelon,  a  cast  of  the  Le  Has  piece  has  been  presented  to  the  British  School  at  Athens.  The 
pattern,  shewn  on  the  shiclil  in  the  drawing,  is  indistinct  on  the  original  :  see  also  p.  2S1  above. 

3  Kichards,/.//.^'.  1891,  I'l.  XL  ^  Sparta  Mus.  Cat.  No.  520,  Fig.  82. 

'  Another  piece,  shewing  the  horses  of  the  chariot  on  the  body  of  the  pitlios,  has  just  been 
found.  May,  1907  [Ed.]. 
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be  found.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  Altar  is.  as  Mr.  Dickins  suggests,'  that 
of  Lycurgus,  this  shrine  may  be  the  Hereon  of  Astrahacus. 

Although  several  walls  were  found,  no  definite  building  could  be  made 
out.  Many  architectural  terracottas  however  were  found.  These  include 
one  early  and  two  late  antcfixes,  two  fragments  of  a  geison  with  an 
acanthus  scroll  in  relief  above  a  painted  maeander  (l"ig.  41,  and  a  fragment 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  black-glazed  metope  or  large  relief  These  probably 
belonged  to  the  shrine  or  to  one  of  the  buildings  in  its  temetios. 

Near  the  supposed  temenos-wall  at  a  depth  of  190  m.  a  pitlioi  burial 
was  found,  The  great  jar  lay  on  its  sitle,  and  its  mouth  was  closed  with 
two   large   slabs.      It   was    only  half   full   of  earth,   in    which    were    found 


•*36. 


Fig.    4.  — rAINTEl)    TkKRACOI  lA    CORNICK. 

calcined  bones,  a  black-glazed  mug,  and  a  two-handled  cnp  with  black 
spots  on  a  white  slip.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  these  vases,  but  tin- 
burial  seems  to  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  What  relation  it  has  to  tlu 
Ileroon  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  must  be  remarked  that  near  it  were 
found  more  vase  fragments  than  elsewhere. 

At  only  two  other  points  on  the  city  w.ill  were  ati)-  small  objects  fouml. 
Close  to  the  mill-stream  on  the  edge  of  the  corn-field  (O  14),  a  trial -pit 
yielded  at  a  depth  of  90  m.  some  fragments  of  Corinthian  potter)-,  a  painted 
architectural  terracotta,  and  a  bronze  bowl  handle  on  which  sits  a  small 
monke)-. 

In  Tagari's  garden  on  the  wall  (O  15)  a  quantity  of  miscellancouN 
potsherds,  terracottas,  and  other  objects  was  found.      Ihese  consist  of  late 
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antefixes,  three-handled  cups,  vases  of  an  elongated  amphora  shape,  and 
black-glazed  ware  with  white  and  incised  ornament,  all  like  those  from  the 
Heroon.  The  pottery  comprises  Geometric  sherds,  a  fine  piece  of  the  red- 
figured  style,  ribbed  black-glazed  ware,  Megarian  bowls,  and  vases  with 
applied  moulded  figurines.^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  objects  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  wall  are  Greek,  or  Hellenistic.  A  Laconian  coin  of  Claudius 
was  found  at  the  Heroon,  but  no  trace  has  yet  been  observed  of  any 
building  of  the  Imperial  period. 

Alan  J.  B,  Wage. 

^  With   them    was   found  a  sherd  on  which  are   scratched  the   letters     P  A  P  A I D    .   .    .  > 
Inv.  No.  2275. 


LACONIA. 
II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA,    1906. 


§  4. — The  Gkkat  Altar  nf.ar  tiik  Eurotas. 

About  100  metres  south-cast  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  Eurotas  a 
line  of  large  blocks  can  be  seen  in  the  right  bank  of  the  river  running  out 
into  its  bed.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  city-wall/  which  originally 
must  have  made  a  sharp  bend  to  the  south-west,  as  it  reappears  in  the  held 
of  the  Heroon.  But  this  angle,  and  the  land  which  it  enclosed,  have  been 
carried  away  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river.  Close  to  the  northern 
arm  of  the  angle,  and  abutting  on  the  present  river-bank,  lies  the  large 
structure  illustrated  in  F"igs.  i  and  2.  Its  eastern  front  has  long  been 
visible,  but  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  travellers.  Excavation 
revealed  at  a  depth  of  070  m.  below  the  present  surface,  a  great  platform 
2360  m.  long  by  660  m.  wide  and  iQOm.  high.  There  are  four  foundation- 
courses,  averaging  o  34  m.  in  height,  of  a  softish  crumbly  stone,  and  a  sill- 
course  0'55  m.  high,  projecting  010  m.  ht/'ond  the  foundations.  This  sill- 
course  consists  of  squared  and  dressed  block-  which  extend  all  round  the 
building  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  090  m.,  and  vary  from  i  60m.  to  2-5om. 
in  length.  Their  surface  is  carefully  smoothed,  leaving  an  edge  on  the 
outside,  raised  0003  m.  and  007  to  008  m.  wide.  This  careful  finish, 
combined  with  the  regularity  of  the  foundation-courses,  and  the  absence  of 
all  trace  of  bonding-mortar,  suggests  Hellenic  workmanship.  The  dowel- 
holes  on  the  surface  are  set  at  irregular  intervals,  and  so  do  not  suggest 

'  Cf.  fupra,  jij).  284  ff. 
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that  a  continuous  wall  stood  upon  the  foundation.  There  seem  to  be  no 
cramps  used.  At  its  eastern  end  the  channel  of  the  mill-stream  has  been 
cut  right  through  the  building,  but  otherwise  it  has  suffered  little  injury. 

The  inside  is  completely  filled  with  large  unhewn  stones,  which  have 
been  thrown  in  after  the  outer  wall  was  built.  Upon  them,  at  a  distance  of 
6  m.  from  the  western  end,  rests  a  cross-wall  three  blocks  long  and  two  high, 
which  extends  from  within  075  m.  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  platform  to 
within  ro5  m.  of  the  southern.  This  cross-wall  is  060  m.  high,  and  it  rises 
0*30  m.  above  the  sill-course.  The  blocks,  which  are  075  m.  wide,  are 
dressed  on  all  sides  but  the  western,  and  are  of  a  dark  stone  similar  to  that 


I. — E.   I-KUNT  OF  Altar  in  Bed  of  Kurutas. 


used  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  southern  side  of  the  southern  block 
is  roughly  tooled  with  a  raised  smooth  edge  so  as  to  suggest  that  another 
block  abutted  on  it.  To  the  east  of  the  cross-wall,  at  a  distance  of  150  m. 
from  the  northern  edge  of  the  building,  a  rougher  wall  070  m.  wide,  of  the 
same  unhewn  blocks  as  the  filling,  runs  for  6  m.  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  building,  and  then,  turning  at  a  right  angle,  runs  for  3'40m.  towards 
the  southern  edge.  This  wall  has  fallen  to  pieces,  its  greatest  height  at 
present  being  0"6o  m.  above  the  surface  of  the  platform.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  later  addition  to  the  building,  for  it  is  not,  like  the  first  cross-wall, 
embedded  in  the  filling,  but  merely  stands  upon  it. 
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On  the  sill-coursc,  at  the  north-eastern  corner,  stands  a  rou^h  upright 
slab  of  marble  050  in.  s(iuarc  and  010  m.  thick,  which  is  not,  hf)\vevcr. 
;;/  situ.  At  the  western  end  of  the  building  a  flight  of  eight  steps  leads  up 
to  it,  the  to{)  one  being  a  large  single  block  of  hard  white  stone  r40  m.  X 
ri5  in.  X  035  m.,  broken  both  above  and  below,  and  the  lower  .seven 
composed  (^f  smaller  slabs  \ar\iiig  in  height  from  oiom.  to  020  m.  Thc)- 
are  not  bondctl  into  the  foundation-courses,  and  they  rest  upon  a  stratum 
of  beaten  earth,  u  hich  is  045  m.  above  thc  bottom  of  the  building,  and 
090  m.  below  the  bottom  of  the  sill-course.     These   steps,  therefore,  arc 


l-IG.    2.— SUKFACK  OK   Al.TAR    I'kiKIM;    Masi  \v  arus. 


later  than  thc  rest  of  thc  structure,  and  shew  in  themselves  two  i>criotls  of 
construction,  since  the  top  step  is  clcarl)-  an  addition,  prcsumabl)-  for  thc 
purpose  of  repairing  the  stairway.  330  in.  west  of  the  steps,  the  beaten 
earth  is  covered  with  a  lajer  of  cement  in  which  >^nlall  stcMies  are  laiil.  .\ 
surface  of  this  nature  perhaps  extended  at  one  period  all  over  this  area, 
forming  a  pathway  or  open  court  for  access  to  the  buililing.  The  lower 
step  is  at  present  higher  than  thc  si.x  above  it,  but  no  traces  of  the  |>cbble 
pavement  are  visible  around   it. 

Outside  the  building,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sill -course,  there  arc  four 
2  1* 
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carefully  dressed  blocks  of  hard  stone  {a,  b,  c,  d,  on  the  plan  in  Fig.  3)  of 
varying  dimensions,  whose  connection  with  it  is  undetermined,     b  lies  on 
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the  north  side  opposite  a  defective  piece  of  the  platform,  where  the  mill- 
channel  enters  it,  but  its  dimensions  preclude  its  belonging  to  the  sill- 
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course.  (1,  d,  and  r,  arc  on  the  south,  where  the  sill-course  is  complete.  It 
is  ciiflicult  to  restore  a  stone  superstructure  for  our  building,  on  the  evidence 
of  the.se  blocks  only,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  bonding  even  on  the 
blocks  themselves.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some  smaller 
erection  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  platform.  The  j)rcscnt  surface  is 
uneven,  for  the  rough  blocks  of  the  filling  arc  not  dres.sed  above,  but 
project  in  several  places  above  the  surrounding  blocks  of  the  sill-cour.sc. 
They  iiuist  have  been  covered  originally,'  and  possibl)-  the  existing  cross- 
wall  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  flooring  of  dressed  stone  slabs,  which  formed  the 
original  surface  of  the  platform.  On  this  upper  surface  ma)-  have  stood 
erections  of  which  we  have  the  remains  in  a,  b,  c,  d.  These  blocks  with 
others,  now  rcmo\cd  or  still  in  the  earth,  were  doubtless  the  plunder  of 
mediaeval  masons. 

Of  the  remaining  letters  on  the  plan  (Fig.  3)  g  represents  an  unhewn 
block  which  may  have  come  from  the  interior,  and  /  a  roughly-squared 
stone  with  an  oblong  sinking,  standing  without  foundation  outside  the 
south-west  angle.  It  perhaps  once  held  a  stele,  but  cannot  be  /;/  situ,  for 
we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  steps,  the  level  of  the 
ground  outside  the  building  at  the  western  end  was  considerably  lower. 
The  stone  rests  upon  a  subsequent  accumulation  of  carlh.  e  is  a  Christian 
tilc-gravc.  The  skeleton  was  found  extended  and  facing  the  cast  beneath 
a  pent-roof  of  four  large  coarse  tiles:  with  it  was  a  small  round  unpainted 
cup  with  a  broken  handle.  The  top  of  the  grave  is  just  below  the  bottom 
of  the  surface  course. 

At  the  same  height,  viz.  just  below  the  sill-course,  were  found  such 
remains  of  small  objects  as  were  discovered.  These  occurred  almost 
entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  consisted  of  four  or  five  lead 
wreaths  like  those  found  at  the  Artemisiiim,  a  few  shapeless  fragments  of 
bronze,  and  four-  inscribed  marble  fragir-C'ts.  Tart  of  a  stamped-'  roof- 
tile  from  the  city  wall  was  found  at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  and 
part  of  a  stamped^  brick  on  the  northern  side  in  the  mill-channel.     So  far 

'  \  few  tr.nccs  of  cement  were  found  on  ihc  surface  of  the  pLntform,  .ind  .TiiuinK  the  l.Trjjc  stones 
of  the  filling.  There  was  also  a  mass  of  it  outsi<ie  the  hiiildinK  .nt  the  N.  W.  corner.  This  suj^Rests 
the  possiliility  of  a  cement  llooring  at  some  period.  No  mortar  wxs  fouiul  on  the  Mirf.itecour>c  or 
among  the  courses  of  the  foundations. 

-  Sec  l>elow  :   I>u,ripti\uis  from  the  .illar,  pp.  440  f. 

■'  See  l)elow  :     '/'hr  S/a»i/<fii  Tilts,  p.  346,  note  16.  No.  2214. 

'  Inscribed  [rtrjAKAA.        For  a  similar  brick  cf.  S.M.C.  yy.  2S  .m.l  70  (N.>.  543^ 
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as  excavation  was  carried  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  no  finds 
were  made  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  tile-grave.  This  suggests  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  building  : — 

1.  Period  of  Construction.  The  foundation  courses  were  presumably- 
hidden,  since  they  are  poorly-dressed  blocks  of  inferior  material,  and  since 
the  sill-course  projects  oiom.  beyond  them.  It  was  at  the  level  of  the 
latter  that  the  few  finds  were  made. 

2.  Period  of  Alteration.  This  is  marked  by  the  construction  of  the 
steps  on  a  ground  level  1*45  m.  below  the  surface  of  the  platform.  The 
steps  were  clearly  an  addition  {vide  supra,  p.  297)  which  had  been  made 
necessary  by  a  change  in  level  on  the  western  side. 

3.  Mediaeval  Period.  A  later  occupation  of  the  building,  marked 
by  the  inferior  rough  wall  on  the  surface,  and  probably  by  the  restored 
top  step.     To  this  date  we  must  attribute  the  Christian  tile-grave. 

These  alterations  in  level  can  be  explained  by  a  change  in  the  course 
of  the  river-bed.  We  have  seen  that,  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  city  wall,  the  Eurotas  flowed  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
building.  We  must  suppose  that  on  the  occasion  of  some  flood,  or 
obstruction  of  its  bed,  it  changed  its  course  slightly,  and  washed  away 
the  earth  to  the  west  of  our  platform.  We  know  from  Pausanias  ^  that 
the  Eurotas  was  liable  to  flood  its  banks  in  ancient  times,  just  as  it  does 
to-day  on  the  occasion  of  any  unusually  severe  storm.  Where  the  banks 
of  such  a  torrent  are  unprotected,  isolated  channels  are  always  liable  to 
temporary  variations  in  their  course.  Even  during  the  last  twelve  months 
the  course  of  several  of  the  smaller  channels  has  been  altered  by  the 
autumn  storms. 

We  have  further  evidence  for  this  explanation  of  the  change  of  level 
in  the  condition  of  the  steps  to  the  west  of  the  building.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  sill-course  to  the  beaten  floor,  the  earth  removed  from  the  steps  was 
largely  mixed  with  sand,  which  must  have  been  deposited  by  the  river. 
Also  the  northern  area  of  the  angle  of  city  wall,  which  lies  directly  to 
the  north  of  the  steps,  is  built  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  ot 
the  fragments  in  the  field  of  the  Heroon.  Under  it  were  found 
fragments  of  coarse  red  pithoi  which  suggest  a  Roman  rather  than  a 
Greek  origin.     We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  this  piece  of  the  wall  was  a 

'  Paus.  iii.  13.  8. 
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later  restoration,  perhaps  contcinpor.ir)-  with  tlic  steps  of  (nir  building'  and 
necessitated  by  the  same  destructive  flood. 

This  flood  would  also  account  for  the  ilisappearancc  of  all  small 
objects  from  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  buililinj^j.  Hut  on  the 
south  side  a  few  fimis  were  made,  and  sand  is  not  intermixed  with  the 
earth.  Our  excavations  on  this  side,  however,  have  been  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wall,  and  the  ground  in  this  neij^hbourhood  may 
well  have  been  spared,  if  the  flood,  sweeping;  round  the  builiiin^,'  entered 
the  old  bed  lower  down.  Certainl)',  at  the  time  when  the  Christian 
grave  was  made,  the  level  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  originally, 
since  the  top  of  the  grave  reaches  just  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  sill- 
course. 

The  west  side  was  gradually  filled  with  river-sand  and  alluvial  soil, 
and  by  modern  times  the  whole  building  had  been  covered  to  a  dejjth  of 
070  metre. 

The  great  disproportion  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  platform 
rendered  it  at  once  improbable  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  temple,  even 
before  the  absence  of  traces  of  bonding  shewed  the  impossibility  of  a 
heavy  stone  superstructure.  It  seems  practically  certain,  from  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  platform  to  the  Greater  Altar  of  Megalopolis  in  con- 
struction and  in  peculiarity  of  proportions,  that  we  have  here  an  altar  on 
a  remarkable  scale.  A  comparison  with  the  illustrations  given  in  the 
report  of  the  excavation  {Excav.  at  Megalopolis,  p.  51,  Fig.  44)  shews  a 
platform  with  a  similar  projecting  sill-course  without  cramp-marks, 
standing  on  a  rough  foundation  filled  with  large  undres.sed  blocks.  A 
course  of  triglyphs  and  metopes  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  platform. 
This  suggests  a  function  for  the  square  slab  of  inarble  found  on  the  E.  end 
of  the  Spartan  platform.  It  may  well  be  c^ie  of  the  square  metoix:- 
slabs  which  has  chanced  to  survive  the  depredations  of  later  builders. 
The  Megalopolitan  altar  measures  nearl)'  1 1  m.  by  nearly  2  m.,  and 
is  thus  about  half  the  size  of  the  Spartan,  while  it  is  even  longer  in 
comparison  to  its  width. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  the  Spartan  altar,  therefore,  consists  in  its 
great  size.     Strabo,-  however,  relates  that  there  was  an  enormous  altar  at 

'  The  Hellenic  brick-st.-imp  found  on  the  wesl  side  of  the  building  n>.iy  have  iK-en  cirricd  down 
by  the  flood  from  the  orifjinal  Hellenic  city  wall  to  the  north. 
*  xii.  487  a  anil  xiii.  5SS  1>. 
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Parium  with  the  longer  sides  a  stade  in  length,  and  fragments  have  been 
found  of  an  altar  at  Elcusis,^  whose  short  sides  were  7-5om.  long.  There 
is,  of  course,  also  the  well-known  altar  of  Pergamon  on  a  far  greater  scale. 
At  Epidaurus-  a  platform  of  large  slabs,  quite  analogous  to  the  Spartan 
altar,  and  measuring  i6  m.  by  3*50  m.,  is  probably  the  great  altar  of 
Asklepios. 

We  naturally  turn  to  Pausanias  to  see  if  he  mentions  any  altar  that 
can  be  connected  with  the  platform  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  This 
year's  discovery  of  the  Artemisium  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that 
the  passage  commencing  in  Book  III,  xvi.  i,  is  the  portion  of  Pausanias' 
circuit  of  Sparta,  which  refers  to  this  part  of  the  river-bank.  The  temple 
of  Aphrodite  Morpho  was  probably  situated  on  the  hill  now  called 
Tympanon,  the  spur  of  the  Acropolis  nearest  to  the  Artemisium  :  the 
gates  referred  to,  were  in  all  likelihood  between  the  modern  bridge  and 
the  large  hill  Analipsis  to  the  north  of  the  site.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  only  altar  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  that  of  Lycurgus,  in  the 
temenos  of  his  sanctuary.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  reference  is  more 
casual  than  we  should  have  expected  for  so  large  a  structure,  and  that  the 
topographical  grounds  are  not  strong  enough  for  a  definite  connection  of 
Lycurgus'  altar  with  ours.  For  these  reasons  any  identification  of  the  two 
must  remain  tentative  until  further  evidence  is  discovered. 

Further  evidence  is  also  needed  for  the  dating  of  the  altar.  The 
excellence  of  the  construction  seems  to  point  to  a  period  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  B.C. ;  the  letter  forms  of  three  of  the 
inscriptions  to  a  considerably  earlier  period.  The  wall  of  Nabis,  of  which 
we  probably  have  traces^  in  the  field  of  the  Heroon,  must  have  been  built 
about  200  B.C.,  and  the  altar  is  likely  to  be  earlier  than  the  wall,  since  the 
latter  seems  to  make  a  bend  in  order  to  include  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
adapted  to  coincide  with  the  boundary-wall  of  the  ancient  temenos  of 
Lycurgus. 

Guy  Dickins. 

*  Baumeister,  Denkiiicilcr,  i.  p.  56. 

'^  Kavvadias,  I'onilUs  iV Epidaiire,  1*1.  I.  a  ;    Epidaure,  I'l.  IX.  and  X.     Cf.  also  B.C.I/,  xiv. 
1890,  p.  639. 

'  See  above,  p.  287. 
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§  5.— The  Sanctuary  of  Autimis  Oktiiia. 

(Plates  VII.,  VIII.,   i,  2.) 

The  traveller  who  approaches  Sparta  from  the  north  and  crosses  the 
Eurotas  by  the  new  bridge  (P.  12)  sees  before  him  a  series  of  low  rounded 
hills  which  extend  across  his  path  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  and  hide  from 
his  view  the  modern  town.  Straight  before  him  the  ragged  core  of  the 
Byzantine  fortification  wall  rises  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  a  bridle-path 
which  climbs  the  steep  slope  to  the  old  North  Gate  of  the  liyzantine 
Acropolis  (M.  13.  14)  is  still  the  shortest  way  from  the  bridge  to  the 
modern  town.  The  carriage  road  bends  to  the  left,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  Eurotas  for  over  half  a  mile  through  low-lying  meadows,  then  rises  to 
cross  the  south-eastern  horn  of  the  crescent  and  forthwith  turn.s  inland.  It 
is  at  this  point,  where  the  line  of  heights  sinks  towards  the  river  and  ends 
in  a  tongue-shaped  precipitous  promontory,  that  the  Sanctuary  of  Artemis 
Orthia  has  been  found  (O.  15).  North  and  north-west  of  this  rocky 
tongue  the  ground  between  high-road  and  river  sinks  towards  a  hollow 
which  in  luxuriant  fertility  surpasses  even  the  water-meadows,  with  their 
deep  crop.s  of  vetch  and  clover,  that  line  the  bank  higher  up.  Olives  give 
place  to  mulberry-trees,  and  we  enter  a  garden  full  of  cucumber-  and  mclon- 
bcds,  oranges  and  young  peach-trees.  A  bed  of  reeds,  the  rccds  up>on 
which  the  Spartan  boys  slept  and  from  which  the)-  cut  their  strigils,  defends 
this  paradise  from  the  incursions  of  the  river. 
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A  few  yards  further  south  the  character  of  the  bank  changes  (Fig,  i)  : 
it  rises  steeply  from  a  fringe  of  oleander  and  agnus  castas,  and  its  face  is 
seen  to  be  composed  in  great  part  of  Roman  masonry,  rubble  bound 
together  with  very  hard  concrete.  For  many  years  the  Eurotas  has  here 
been  eating  away  the  substructures  of  a  Roman  building,  which  almost  fill 
the  rising  ground  between  the  garden  on  the  north  and  the  rocky  tongue 
on  the  south.  As  the  sections  (PI.  VIII.,  2.)  shew,  this,  too,  was  originally  a 
low- lying  hollow  and  liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  river  ;  a  part  in  fact  of  the 


Fig.  I. — The  Bank  of  the  Eurot.xs  at  the  Artemisium,  shewing  the  Roman 
Substructures  before  Excavation. 


Limnae,  which  as  Strabo  says  had  originally  been  marshy,  and  so  got 
their  name.^ 

Before  discussing  the  older  and  more  interesting  remains  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  these  Roman  ruins,  once  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  remains  of  ancient  Sparta.  They  consist,  as  the  plan 
shows  (PI.  VIII.,  I.),  of  an  orchestra  or  arena  surrounded  by  a  broad  concrete 
substructure  which  once  supported  scats.     It  is  in  fact  a  Theatre,  in  which 

'   Str.lbo   363  :   rh   5«    itaKaihv    iKl^LvaC^t   rh  Trpoiarnov    koI    fKuKovv   avrh    Alfxvas-    koI    rh    rov 
Aiovvtrov  ifphv  iv  \ifjivaii  ftp'  vypov  fifffjiKhs  iTvyx'H'f,  vvv  5'  i'w'i  ^vpo"  t^ji'  ISpvtriv  Jfx*'- 
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the  place  of  a  I'rosccniiim  was  filled  hy  the  fioiu  of  .1  temple,  constructed 
in  quite  a  different  style,  probably  in  the  first  or  second  century  r..i  .  It 
will  be  convenient  to  state  first  what  was  seen  here  by  earlier  travellers, 
next  to  describe  the  results  of  last  gear's  excavations,  and  l.isil)-  to  discuss 
the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  constructed. 

J.  U.  Le  Ro),  who  visited  Sparta  in  1754,  j^ives  a  view  <»f  a  rount! 
building  on  the  bank  of  the  ICurotas  which  he  calls  the  Uromos.  Although 
his  plan  and  his  text,  place  the  Dromos  on  the  hill  to  north-east  of  the 
theatre,  it  appears  i)robable  that  the  building  which  he  sketched  was  in 
reality  the  round  building  on  the  Arteinisium  site.' 

Leake,  who  was  here  in  March  i>So5,  tiescribcs  it  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

'  There  is  another  monument,  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  walls 
and  aqueduct,  on  the  slope  towards  the  Eurotas.  This  is  a  circus,  the 
smallest  perhaps  in  existence,  being  only  twenty-three  yards  in  diameter 
within.  But  when  Sparta  was  reduced  to  the  hill  which  is  now  surrounded 
with  the  Roman  wall,  this  circus  inay  have  been  quite  large  enough  for  the 
diminished  population.  The  wall  of  the  circus  is  sixteen  feet  thick,  and 
was  supported  by  large  buttresses  on  the  outside,  at  small  distances  from 
one  another,  a  construction  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  con- 
siderable height  of  wall,  as  well  as  for  a  great  weight  within,  though  not  a 
vestige  of  seats  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  entrance  to  the  circus  was  on  the 
side  towards  the  river.  Below  the  circus  are  some  remains  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Eurotas.'-'  It  is  marked  on  hs  sketch-plan  of  the  site  (V\.  II.)  as 
'Circular  building  103  0  in  diam'  within  the  buttresses.' 

'  Le  Roy,  Les  Kiiiiies  ifes  plus  diaiix  Afonunieiils  de  la  Gr,'\c,  ii.  I'l.  .\1V  and  \x  jj.  •  Lc 
Dromos  elait  line  espece  <le  .stade  oii  les  jeunes  Spartiates  .s'cxer<,'()ient  a  la  course  :  il  est  extreme- 
ment  ruin^.  On  voit  a  I'un  <les  cotes,  qui  regardait  I'Eurotas,  un  prand  noml>re  de  pietiestaux 
couverts  d'inscriptions,  qui  nous  instruisent  p.T.rlicalieren»enl  des  noms  tie  ceux  qui  avoient  remporte 
les  prix  a  ces  jeux.  le  ne  donne  pas  ces  inscriptions  ;  elles  ont  etc  copii-cs  par  M.  Fournii>nt  .  .  . 
mais  j'ai  represente  dans  la  Vue  du  Dromos,  I'lanche  xiv,  la  forme  d'un  de  ces  piedcstaux.'  In 
Fourmonl's  notes  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  buildin(;  or  inscriptions  ;  )el  he  must  have  mentioned 
them  if  they  had  liecn  visible  on  the  .Acropolis.  Nor  is  il  likely  tl>at  remains  so  extensive  had  Inren 
laid  hare  after  his  visit  in  1738  and  had  vanished  hefore  l^eake's  in  1805.  On  the  other  han«l 
Fourmont  confined  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  Roman  fortress  and  <lid  not  explore  the 
ground  near  the  river.  Le  Koy  did  so  with  a  view  to  his  map,  3n<l  c.innot  have  overlooked  the 
Artemisium  site.  The  inscribed  pedestals  which  he  saw  on  the  side  towards  the  river  recall  the  five 
moulded  bases  found  on  th;U  side  of  the  ann.i  in  1906.  1  c.innot  account  for  the  |H>sition  given  to 
the  '  Dromos'  on  his  map,  but  it  is  so  inaccurate  and  so  full  of  s|K'Cul.Uive  iileniifications  l>ased  on 
Pausanias,  that  its  evidence  is  ojien  to  (picstion. 

-'  Leake,  Travels  in  lite  Afona,  1.  ]>.   151. 
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About  the  same  time  Gell  saw  it : — 

'  In  the  little  plain  between  the  city  and  the  Eurotas  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  small  amphitlieatre,  constructed  in  Roman  times,  when  the  pride 
of  Sparta  had  long  been  humbled.  The  whole  is  the  most  wretched 
attempt  at  a  public  building  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  in 
Greece.'  ^ 

In  1829  the  architects  of  the  French  Expedition  to  the  IVIorea  made  a 
plan  (reproduced  in  Fig.  2  below)  and  section  of  this  '  Amphitheatre  qui 
vraisemblablcment  fut  construit  a  I'Epoque  du  lias-Empire.'  They  placed 
the  Dromos  on  the  bank  to  the  north  of  it,  where  their  map  shows  portions 
of  two  parallel  lines  of  wall  enclosing  an  area  not  unlike  a  stadium  :  '  CC. 
Restes  dc  constructions  de  dififerentcs  epoqucs  :  toutes  celles  qui  sont  du 
cote  du  fleuve  sont  les  plus  anciennes  :  celles  qui  lui  sont  opposees  sont  du 
mo}'en  age,  a  I'exception  de  la  partie  leinte  plus  en  noir,  qui  se  compose  de 
fortes  assises  antiques.  L'espace  compris  entre  ces  anciens  debris  devait 
ctre  le  Dromos  :  la  disposition  du  terrain  formant  encaissement  parait  fort 
convenable  pour  son  usage,  et  c'est  sans  doute  a  cause  de  I'habitude  que 
Ion  avait  de  celebrer  des  jeux  en  cet  endroit,  qu'on  a  construit  aupres,  sous 
le  Bas-Empire,  un  amphitheatre,'  etc.-  The  idea  that  the  Dromos  or  train- 
ing-ground of  the  Spartan  youth  must  be  sought  in  this  pleasant  spot, 
■nap  EvpcoTcio  XoerpM,  can  be  traced  back  to  Theocritus,  and  had  been 
strong  in  the  minds  of  the  early  travellers.^  The  French  scholars  adopted 
and  developed  it.  Recent  topographers  are  inclined  to  place  the  Dromos 
and  the  Platanistas  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  next  allusion  is  in  Mure's  /ouma/  (ii.  p.  236),  written  in  1838. 

'  There  is  a  paltry  little  amphitheatre,  of  very  wretched  masonry,  but 
tolerably  well  preserved,  in  a  hollow  not  far  from  the  river,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  ravine  of  a  form  which  indicates  the  site  of  the  stadium.' 

Curtius  [Peloponnesos,  ii,  page  222)  describes  'die  ansehnliche  Ruine 
eines  kreisrunden  Gebaudes,  aus  Backstein  erbaut.  Die  ausscre  Ringmauer 
und    besonders   die    aufsteigenden   Stlitzmauern   der    Sitzstufen   sind   gut 

'  Gell,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea,  p.  333. 

"^  Expid.  de  la  Mori'e,  Architecture  ii.  Pis.  46  and  48,  Figs,  i  and  2,  p.  65  ;  B.  de  Saint- 
Vincent,  delation,  p.  420;  Boblaye,  Kecherches  Geographiqucs,  p.  80.  Aldenhoven's  Ititu'raire  cU 
r Attique  et  du  Peloponn^^e,  a  guide-book  published  at  Athens  in  184 1,  reproduced  the  French  plan 
of  Sparta  with  the  explanatory  text,  p.  328. 

'  Tiieocrilus  pictured  the  Dromos  as  lying  among  flowery  meadows  beside  the  Eurotas 
(xviii.  23  and  39).  Cf.  Chateaubriand,  Itim'raire  de  Paris  a  Ji'rusaUm  (nouvelle  edition.  Gamier), 
p.  103  ;  Gell,  Itinerary  0/ the  Morea,  p.  232  ;   I'ouqueville,   Voyage  de  la  Grire,  v.  p.  532. 
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crhalten  ;  tier  inncrc  Durchmcsscr  betragt  ungcfahr  hundcrt  I'uss,  die 
Dicke  des  Gcmauers  mitgercchnet,  gcgen  hundcrt  iind  achf/ig.  I-",s 
schcint  cin  fur  musikalischc  und  andcrc  Auffuhrungcn  bcstitntntcs 
Amphitheater  des  romischcn    Sparta  gcwcscn  zu  scin.' 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  vallc)'  to  the  west,  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  enclosed  by  artificial  banks  of  earth,  running  north  and 
south  parallel  to  the  river,  with  walls  partly  ancient  and  (jartly  mediaeval. 
Its  length  was  about  a  stadium  ;  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  this  with  the 
ravine  which  Mure  compares  with  a  stadium,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  that  lies  tu  the  south  of  the  round  building,  while  the  horse-shoe 
opening  described  by  Curtius  seems  to  be  the  region  marked  on  the  map 
as  Tagari's  garden.  The  two  are  clearly  distinguished  in  Fischer's 
EriuTieningen  11.  Eindnicke  aiis  Gricchenlaud,  p.  378.  lie  travelled  in 
1853,  and  had  Curtius'  description  before  him.  '  Ich  habe  sudlich  vr^n 
dem  Odeon,  ubcr  der  Eurotasnicderung  einen  solchen  stadiumartigcn 
Einschnitt,  der  sich  von  der  West  nach  Ost  gegen  den  Eluss  cjffnet,  bemcrkt 
und  hingegen  nordwestlich  iiber  dem  Odeon  cine  halbkreisformige,  ganz 
der  Cavea  eincs  Theaters  ahnliche  Vertiefung  am  Hiigelrand,  nach 
Nordosten  geoffnet,  so  dass  man  daraus  den  Hlick  auf  den  Eurotas  und  den 
obern  Theil  des  Dromos  hat.'  The  former  is  Mure's  ravine  (General  IMan, 
N.  O.  16.)  The  latter  is  what  Boblaye  call.s  '  lexcavation  terminec  par 
un  hcmicycle,'  and  Curtius  'ein  Thai  in  Mufeisenform  '  ;  its  contour  is 
approximately  given  by  the  course  of  the  mill-stream  (General  I'lan.O.  15  . 
Nothing  can  be  seen  to-day  that  would  justify  our  giving  the  name  of 
Stadium  to  either  of  these  natural  hollows.  Both  Vischer  and  l^ursian,  who 
followed  him  in  1854,  are  silent  about  the  'kunstlich  gestutzten  Erdwallcn  ' 
mentioned  by  Curtius.  Did  Curtius  himself  see  them  }  His  description 
reads  like  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Ercnch  account,  a  remark  about  'the 
well-preserved  south-west  angle  '  of  the  suppo.sed  Stadium  being  the  only 
touch  that  suggests  personal  observation.  In  any  case  he  as  well  as  the 
Erench  architects  say  that  the  fragments  of  wall  on  the  west  were,  for  the 
most  part,  mediaeval  work  on  ancient  foundations — slender  evidence  for  a 
Stadium.  The  definitely  ancient  wall  seen  nearer  the  river  was  probabl)-  a 
part  of  the  city  wall,'  which  was  rediscovered  here  in  1906.     Thus  there  is 

'  In  1834  Ross  and  Jochmus  were  able  to  Irace  the  line  <>f  the  enceinte  along  the  KuroiAN. 
Ross  toUl  Welcker  \Tttgebueh,  ii.  113)  that  the  supposcil  .Amphitheatre  or  Odeum  lay  close  lo  the 
city  wall — as  it  does. 
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no  good  evidence  for  the  Stadium  which  is  marked  in  Kiepert's  plan  of 
Sparta,  and  described  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography  as  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Odeum. 

Whatever  the  real  nature  of  these  mediaeval  remains  on  ancient 
foundations,  they  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  or  covered  up  when  the 
channel  of  the  mill-stream,  first  mentioned  by  Vischer  (p.  IJj)  in  1853, 
was  excavated  to  bring  water  from  the  upper  Eurotas  to  Matallas' 
corn-mill  near  Fsychiko.  It  follows  the  margin  of  the  higher  ground, 
keeping  close  to  the  low-lying  meadows  which  in  summer  arc  irrigated 
from  it.  As  it  was  driven  right  through  the  .Artcmisium,  the  constructors 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  meet  with  inscriptions,  but  it  was  not  in 
their  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  buildings  which  they  were  destroying. 

We  owe  to  Vischer  another  interesting  observation.  Whereas 
plans  and  descriptions  placed  the  Odeum  at  some  distance  from  the 
Eurotas,  he  found  it  close  to  the  bank  and  could  only  suppose  that 
the  river  had  altered  its  course.  The  French  map  makes  the  distance 
rather  more  than  200  metres,  while  Leake's  sketch,  older  by  twenty- 
five  years,  makes  it  twice  as  much,  and  Le  Roy's  view  gives  the 
impression  of  a  similar  interval.  Nowadays  the  main  channel  is  only 
90  metres  away,  and  in  winter  the  flood  washes  the  base  of  the  steep 
bank.  The  French  map  shows  the  whole  of  the  ground  up  to  the  main 
channel  as  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  clear  that  at  that  time  not  only  the 
main  channel  but  the  winter-bed  of  the  river  made  a  great  bend  to  the 
east  before  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Artemisium. 

Bursian,  who  visited  Sparta  in  1854,  would  interpret  the  building 
as  an  Odeum  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Dionysus  in  the  Marshes.^ 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  vanished  from  sight.-  The  walls  remaining 
above  the  surface  must  have  been  quarried  away,  and  the  ground  levelled 
and  planted,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  When  our  work  began 
no  wall  was  visible,  except  in  the  river-bank.  The  field  was  dotted  with 
well-grown  olives  and  mulberry-trees,  and  only  a  hollow  marked  the  position 

'  Geoi^r.  V.  Grucluiilaiiii,  ii.  126.  For  the  date  of  his  visit,  see  Anh.  Atizeigtr,  xii.  p.  477. 
He  identifies  Strabo's  Aioh'io-ok  It^hv  iv  \lfivais  (see  note  on  p.  3^4)  with  the  i^iovvaiov  on  or  near  the 
hill  KoKuvi)  nicnlioned  by  I'olcmon  (ap.  Athen.  xiii.  574  d).  On  the  other  hand  Tozer  (Sckclions 
from  Strabo,  p.  212)  thinks  that  Strabo  referred  to  the  Dionysion  iv  \iixvaii  at  Athens. 

-  VV.  (1.  Clark  describes  the  remains  of  a  circus,  and  marks  it  on  his  ])lan  (Tl.  4)  at  the  south- 
cast  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  He  mistook  the  area  enclosed  by  the  '  Stoa '  and  fortification  walls 
for  part  of  an  elli|)tical  circus  (/\/opo>iiiesiis,  p  163).  So  also  Guide-Joanne,  Gr>ce  (cd.  1891), 
ii.  ]).  252. 
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of  the  arena.  A  coinparison  of  I'ij^.  2  with  IM.  \'I1I,  i,  will  show  how  much 
ftf  the  outer  wall  had  been  eaten  away  b)'  the  river  since  the  visit  tjf  the 
I'rench  expedition.  The  Murotas,  a  feeble  enough  stream  in  summer,  is 
liable  in  winti  1  to  violent  floods,  which  fill  its  broad  ;;ravclly  bcil  from  bank 
to  bank  At  such  times  the  positions  of  the  main  channel  and  of  the  sub- 
sidiar>'  arms  are  frequentl)'  altered.  Our  fir>t  care,  therefore,  was  to  prcjtect 
the  bank  adjoining  the  Aitemisium  from  further  erosion  by  the  construction 
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(TIk-  Temple,  \\hicli  docs  not  appear  in  the  I'remh  i)l.-m,  h.»^  iK-en  iiiserUil. ) 


of  a  wall,  and  a  second  piece  of  engineering,  the  cutting  of  a  new  channel 
for  the  mill-stream,  had  to  be  undertaken  before  the  excavation  could 
proceed. 

It  was  not  until  May  30th  that  the  new  channel  was  brought  into  u>e 
and  the  old  one  run  dry.  The  next  nine  days  were  devoteil  to  ascert. lining 
the  outline  of  the  Roman  building,  and  its  internal  plan  was  .so  far 
recovered  as  to  confirm  some  of  the  details  given  in  the  plan  of  the  l-'rcnch 
Expedition  (h'ig.  2,  compared  with  IMate  \'III,  1.). 
i  1 
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The  French  surveyors  saw  nothing  of  the  Temple  ;  they  show  a  gap, 
but  evidently  thought  that  the  building  had  been  a  complete  amphitiieatre. 
Their  accuracy  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  show  the  radial  walls  on 
either  side  of  this  gap,  as  breaking  off  just  where  the  platform  of  concrete 
really  comes  to  an  end,  although  they  were  not  aware  of  its  form.  The 
only  part  of  the  platform,  as  distinct  from  the  radial  walls,  which  they 
saw,  was  on  the  north-east :  it  projected  into  the  river-bed  and  has  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  since.  Their  plan  shows  a  buttress  of  masonry 
thrown  out  towards  the  north,  where  the  erosive  action  of  the  river  was 
most  to  be  feared,  its  ragged  edge  indicating  that  the  work  of  destruction 
had  begun. 

The  Temple  (17  m.  x  76c  m.)  is  considerably  older  than  the  adjoining 
theatre,  although  it  stands  at  the  same  level.  Its  substructures,  which 
descend  to  the  archaic  stratum  2  m.  below,  are  of  rough  Hellenic  masonry 
without  mortar,  while  the  main  structure  is  of  large  ashlar  blocks.  A 
drafted  block  in  the  substructure  of  the  north  wall  shows  that  it  was  in 
part  built  with  old  materials.  Remains  of  Hellenic  buildings,  found  at  a 
lower  level  in  trenches  A  and  B,  probably  mark  the  site  of  an  older 
temple,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  most  of  the  objects  found  in  association  with  these  older 
walls,  belong  to  the  archaic  period  and  are  found  in,  and  below,  a  bed  of 
sand  and  gravel  which  may  have  been  deposited  by  floods.  Whether  the 
precinct  became  untenable  and  was  for  a  time  deserted,  we  cannot  yet  say. 
The  paucity  of  votive  offerings  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  has  been 
observed  at  other  sanctuaries  and  may  be  due  to  other  than  local 
conditions.  When  the  later  Temple  was  built,  the  ground-level  seems  to 
have  been  raised  by  more  than  150  m.,  a  vast  amount  of  coarse  gravel 
being  brought  from  the  adjoining  river-bed  to  form  a  dry  terrace  for  it. 
Probably  when  this  was  done  the  city  wall,  which  bends  outwards  so  as  to 
include  the  Artemisium,  had  already  been  built  and  formed  an  effectual 
breakwater  between  the  temenos  and  the  river.  The  Temple  faced  cast,  as 
appears  from  the  greater  thickness  of  its  east  wall,  which  no  doubt 
supported  columns.  Not  a  fragment  of  these  or  of  other  architectural 
members  has  been  found  :  they  must  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  marble 
facings  and  seats  of  the  adjoining  theatre.  .  Future  excavations  may 
determine  at  what  period  the  Temple  was  built.  It  is  certainly  Hellenic, 
not  Roman. 
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About  the  year  200  a.d.  an  addition  was  made  to  the  sanctuary  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  An  annexe  in  the  form  of  a  tlicatre, 
54  in.  in  diameter,  was  built  round  the  east  front  of  the  Temple,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  a  proscenium,  enclosing  a  circular  orchestra  or  arena 
22  m.  in  diameter.  Its  construction  does  not  warrant  the  contemptuous 
descriptions  of  Cicll  and  Mure,  who  saw  only  the  brick  walls  that  su])- 
ported  the  vanished  marble  seats.  The  auditorium  rests  on  a  i)latform 
of  concrete,  sunk  to  a  depth  which  varies  from  ijOtn.  to  280  m.  or 
more,  throuc^h  the  f^ravel  terrace  of  the  later  Temple  to  the  archaic 
stratum  below.  Three  feet  from  the  temple  will  the  concrete  platform 
stops  :  part  of  a  line  of  slabs,  fixed  to  mark  the  point  to  which  it  mi{»ht 
be  hroui^ht,  is  still  in  position  at  either  side  of  the  Temple.  Had  the 
outer  face  of  the  concrete  been  carried  round  so  as  to  complete  the  circle,  it 
would  have  terminated  at  the  angles  of  the  back  wall  of  the  Temple, 
just  as  the  inner  face  stops  at  the  front  angles,  and  this  no  doubt  was 
the  original  intcniion  and  governed  the  diameter  of  the  platform,  which  is 
so  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  temple.  Hut  a  .segment  of  the 
circle  was  cut  off,  giving  to  the  whole  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe. 

On  this  platform  rose  a  small  theatre  of  a  type  common  in  the  Roinan 
lunpirc  :  the  substructure  supporting  the  seats  consisted  of  radial  walls,  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  which  a  vaulted  corridor  ran  round  the  buildinc^, 
>upported  by  piers  and  arches  forming  a  continuous  arcade  outside.  Such 
theatres  seem  to  have  been  built  either  for  winter  performances  and 
concerts,  in  which  case  they  were  covered,  or  for  musical  performances  of 
a  kind  for  which  the  large  theatres  were  not  fitted.'  The  building  before 
us  differs  from  the  normal  type  in  that  the  auditorium  encloses  all  but  a 
small  segment  of  the  orchestra  circle.  In  an  ordinary  theatre  the  extent 
of  the  auditorium  to  right  and  left  of  the  stage  is  limited  by  the  necessity 
for  the  spectators  to  see  the  stage  ;  in  the  present  case  the  fact  that  the 
seats  were  carried  so  far  round  shows  that  the  centre  of  interest  was  not 
the  front  of  the  temple,  here  corresponding  to  the  stage,  but  the  centre  of 
the  orchestra — a  point  of  some  importance  for  determining  the  nature  of 
the  performances  for  which  the  theatre  was  built.      Probably  an  altar  st<x)d 

'  This  type  of  theatre  with  r.i(li.nl  siipiwrting-w.ills  and  .uiiLr  arcade  is  found  .\s  f.ir  canI  as 
Boslra  (I)urm,  Batikunst  der  Etrusker  u.  Koiiur,  Fig.  7J9)  .ind  as  far  west  as  Sat^niiini  (l)c  \jl 
Bordc,  \\'yai;i  (U  T Efpapie,  ii.  I'l.  103  ).  There  were  several  such  theatres  in  Crete,  if  we  may 
trust  Mclli's  drawioKs  (Kalkener,  Theatres  .  .  .  in  CrtU  from  a  MS.  History  0/  Caitdia  hy  Oii.'ho 
Belli  in  1586) — at  Hierapetra,  Chersonesus  and  Clortyna. 
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in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  the  size  of  which  may  have  been  determined 
by  the  distance  of  the  altar  from  the  temple  ;  but  until  the  orchestra  has 
been  cleared  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  Nor  is  it  profitable  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  plan.  Of  the  two  entrances  shown  on  the  French  plan 
(Fi^.  2  above)  one,  that  on  the  south,  has  been  cleared.  The  distances 
and  dimensions  of  the  piers  are  somewhat  irregular,  but  this  may  to  some 
extent  h  ive  been  equalised  by  the  facing,  which  was  probably  of  large 
ashlar  blocks,  like  one  which  was  found  near  the  south-east  front  and   is 
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shown  on  the   plan.     The  piers  (Fig.   3)  have  bonding-courses  of  oblong 
bricks  with  the  usual  diagonal  scorings,  measuring  about  '47  x  "30  m. 

A  small  part  of  the  orchestra,  east  and  north-east  of  the  temple-front, 
was  cleared  with  interesting  results.  Immediately  before  the  temple  were 
remains  of  a  pavement,  one  slab  of  which  was  a  well-preserved  inscribed 
stele  (No.  40-2482,  p.  376  below).  Further  to  the  north,  along  the  margin  of 
the  orchestra,   five   moulded   bases  which    had    supported   inscriptions  or 
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statues  were  fou  d  ///  sitn.  Some  fi<4urine>>  ol  two  diftcrent  iNpes,  rcpre- 
scntinpj  Artemis  the  Huntress,  fouiui  at  the  south-east  anj^le  ol  th*-  tcini)U-, 
complete  the  h'st  of  objects  posterit^r  to  the  buihliiiLj.  l-'oi  fuller  iiif'Tmation 
as  ti>  the  nature  of  the  festivals  for  which  the  theatre  was  built,  we  inu-t 
turn  to  the  far  more  numerous  finds  made  in  the  concrete  of  the  supporting 
platform.'  These  include  the  very  important  series  of  inscriptions  relating:; 
to  victories  won  hy  teams  of  boys  in  the  competitions  called  KtXf/a  fiwa  and 
/ca^^i/paropior.  whicli  are  discussed  by  Mr.  rill\-ard  in  i  tj.  TIun- had  been 
u.sed  as  material,  the  smaller  slabs  whole,  the  larLjer  l)roken  u]k  at  an  early 
staL.;e  in  the  work. 

Those    found    last    season  came    from   the    side   nearest   the    ri\er  :  it 
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remains  to  be  seen  whether  ihe)-  (Kcur  cKewhere  in  the  Nub->tructuie.  1  hi* 
latest  may  be  referred  to  the  rei^n  of  Commodus.  C  onscqucntl)'  the 
theatre  is  not  likely  to  have  been  built  until  at  least  a  i:;eneration  later,  for 
monuments  rccordinLj  victories  would  not  have  iiecn  broken  up  wholesale 
while  the  persons  who  had  erected  them  were  ali\e.  This  lirint^s  us  ti>  the 
reign  of  Caracalla.      It  would  appear  indeed  that  there  was  some  scicctiiui. 

'  I  ha\c  mil  lakcn  accnunt  of  .1  c|iinnlity  uf  li^iiiiiu>  and  smiik-  xa-rs  (.'unil  «aily  in  llu  »  \c.t\  • 
Uun  mxin  the  level  Inp  of  ihc  Kniiian  plaifunn  lu-.ii  ihc  lixcriiank.  l"lic  n-ixiri-  wliiili  I  irivi\ol 
sut^fjot  thai  llicy  liatl  been  slorcil  in  a  vault  i>iiKMtl)  ilio  mmIn  hut  alwivc  llu-  plail-nm,  IvlMivn  ll» 
radial  walls,  and  arc-  llicrcfurc  |)<»>lcrii>r  to  the  Imildin;;  ;  Iml  it  i-  i>"»sil)U-  that  lluy  had  U-vn  imiiu.I 
or  walled  up  in  ihc  cour-c  nf  the  cun-»tructi<  n. 
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Among  the  sie/ai  found  last  year  the  majority  refer  to  victories  won  by 
teams  of  small  boys  (fiiKi-^^^iBSofiiiJcov)  and  only  one  (No.  15)  records  a 
contest  of  etp€ve<i.  More  significant  still,  only  one  names  the  event  which 
ranked  highest  of  all  and  was  peculiar  to  this  sanctuary,  the  scourging  at 
the  altar.  Yet  we  know  that  victories  in  it  were  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  and  statues.^  Until  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  before  us  it 
is  rash  to  draw  inferences,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  the  inscriptions 
which  were  broken  up  were  mostly  such  as  related  to  minor  contests. 
Space  would  be  provided  in  the  new  building  for  exhibiting  more 
important  monuments  ;  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  about  the 
margin  of  the  orchestra.  When  the  theatre  was  stripped  of  its  marble  seats 
and  ashlar  facing,  the  monuments  preserved  in  it  would  be  carried  off. 
We  may  account  in  this  way  for  the  dedications  to  Orthia  that  have  been 
found  on  other  parts  of  the  site.- 

The  inscription  which  forms  so  important  an  exception  (No.  20,  2163, 
p.  368  below)  is  engraved  on  two  fragments  of  red  marble,  found  on  April 
23  with  fourteen  other  inscribed  stones,  in  a  specially  productive  part  of  the 
substructure.  The  victor's  name  is  lost.  Then  we  have  K]daev  iirl  {'7r)[aTpov]- 
(jfjLov  Aeft[/ia;3^]of  vLKciaaf  to[v  t/}]<>  KapT€pia<i  a{'y)S}[ya\  'Opdeta.  The 
lower  part  is  missing  and  we  cannot  say  whether  there  was  a  prize-sickle 
or  other  emblem — we  should  expect  a  crown.^  That  this  Kaprepia^  aycav, 
Contest  of  Endurance,^  was  the  scourging  at  the  altar,  appears  from  a 
passage  in  the  Lt/e  of  Apollonms  of  Tyana.  Apollonius,  who  has  recently 
been  at  Sparta,  is  questioned  about  the  scourging,  and  gives  the  official 
explanation  which  he  heard  there  :  that  the  image  of  Artemis  came  from 
Scythia    and    had    always    required    human  victims :  that    an  oracle    said 

^  Boj/uoj'rKai,  C.I.G.  1364^;  Le  Bas-Foucart  175^;  S.M.C.  252.  Statues,  Lucian, 
Auacharsis  38. 

-  Ross  saw  the  inscription  commemorating  the  virtues  of  Heracleia  daughter  of  Tisamenus, 
which  was  originally  set  up  in  the  Artemisium,  extracted  from  a  mediaeval  building  between 
new  .Sparta  and  the  Theatre  in  1841  {Rfisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  21).  Of  the  dedications  by  boy-victors 
known  before  our  excavations,  a  and  h  (p.  355  below)  were  found  at  Magoula  about  186S,  c  in  the 
pavement  of  a  church,  d  built  into  a  house  in  the  town  in  1872,  while  y  was  copied  as  early  as 
'437  'jy  Cyriac  of  Ancona. 

■'  Statius,  Theb.  iv.  233  of  a  boy  who  died  at  the  altar,  coronato  contenta  est  funere  mater  ; 
Themistius,  Oral.  xxi.  p.  250(1,  fuxcTTlyaiv  yap  rh  aytii'KTfi.a  kuI  6  ffTtcpavos. 

■*  Aristotle,  £//i.  Mag.  ii.  6.  34  t\  8e  KaprfpCa  irtpl  \vnas-  6  yap  KaprtpGiv  kuX  vTrofjifvaiv  ras 
\viTas,  uuTos  KapTfpiK6s  iffTiv.  Cf  E(h.  Nic.  vii.  7.  4.  Plato,  Leges  i.  633  b,  describes  the 
Koprfpiiads  by  which  the  system  of  Lycurgus  developed  the  power  of  endurance.  According  to 
Athenaeus,  534  b,  Alcibiades  when  at  Sparta  outdid  the  Spartans  in  their  own  virtues,  Kaprepia  and 
a<p(K(ta. 
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'  Wet  the  altar  with  blood  of  men,'  aot^KTufievoi  hk  01  Aaite^aifiovtoi 
TO  utrapaLTi^Tov  T}}<;  6vcria<;  tVi  tov  t  fj  <;  KapT€pia<{  itytova  f'fKovaiv, 
a(f>'  r}>i  €(TTiv  u,j'}T€  diroOinjaKdi'  Kal  (iTTupxeadai  tt}  detZ  rou  a<f>uiv  aifjiaroi;, 
'but  the  Spartans  evaded  the  necessity  <«f  the  sacrifice  and  hit  upon  the 
Contest  of  Endurance,  by  which  they  arc  able  withf>ut  loss  of  life  to 
make  oblation  to  the  goddess  of  their  blood.' '  The  accuracy  with  which 
Philostratus  uses  what  now  appears  to  have  been  the  official  name,  lends 
weight  to  another  statement.  Apollonius  is  asked  what  view  the  Greeks 
at  large  take  of  the  scourgings.  '  The\'  assemble,'  is  the  answer,  'just  as 
they  do  at  the  Hyacinthia  and  Gymnopaediae,  to  look  on  with  enjoyment 
and  eager  interest.'-  A  contemporary  of  I'iiilostratus,  Tertullian,  is  equally 
definite  :  '  llie  festival  which  in  our  da)-  ranks  higliest  at  Sparta,  the 
Diamasd^osis — that  is,  the  Scourging— is  notorious'^  Hoth  testimonies 
were  written  in  the  age  of  Severus,  and  illustrate  the  degree  of  public 
interest  excited  by  this  festival  about  the  time  at  which  we  suppose  the 
theatre  in  the  Artemisium  to  have  been  built. 

The  official  explanation,  given  by  I'ausanias  and  others,  as  well 
as  by  rhiiostratus,  which  treated  the  scourging  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifice,  was  invented  in  comparatively  late  times  to  justify  the  cruel 
ritc.^  In  its  origin  perhaps  a  ceremony  of  purification,  in  Hellenic 
times  it  had  developed  into  a  rough  game.  Its  most  odious  feature, 
the  passive  endurance  of  successive  scourgings  inflicteil  by  wa\-  f)f  public 
examination,  appears  first  after  the  artificial  revival  of  the  old  Sj^artan 
discipline.     There  is  no  hint   of  the   religious  motive  in  the  first   accounts, 

'  rhiloslralus,  I'ita  Apoll.  vi.  20.  Cicero,  '1  use.  ii.  14,  I'lut.  Lyiui^^us,  18.  Lucian,  .luatk.  \S, 
and  others  say  thai  deaths  were  not  infrc<juent  ;  hut  this  was  duo  to  the  pertinacity  of  the 
competitors.  Tlic  point  ti(  firtrt  awoOyrfOKfif  is  that  even  where  no  death  i>ccurred.  the  claims  of  the 
^jcKJdess  were  satisfied. 

~  I'hilust.  /.<'.  ffvyiaatv  Siaxtp  is  ra  'Tat/cdia  xat  rat  VvfiyowaiSiat  BtaffS/ni'oi  ^ik  iiSoyri  rt  «ai 
Apfifi  'relo'i;.  He  names  the  two  chief  festivals  of  Sparta,  celel)rated  respectively  ^\  .\m)cl.ie  and  in 
the  Agora.  Of  the  former  Thcudoret,  Thcrapiutica  viii.  p.  908,  (jprV  ^i.t-fLaTi\v  xal  hy\u.o9oi*la¥ , 
of  the  latter  I'ausanias  iii.  11.  7  kopr^  ht  *\  th  i.\\i\  koX  al  7v^>'ovai8i'ai  81a  (rvoi/Siji  Aa«t8ai/iayiaif 
tlnlv. 

'  Tertullian,  Ad  mnrlyras,  4.  '  Nam  quae  hmfie  apu<l  I_acedacnionas  solcnniias  maxima  est, 
^ia^ao'T/7aio'<t.  d  est  I'lagellatio,  non  latet  ;  in  quo  sacro  ante  aram  nobiles  quique  aduioNCeoics 
tlagellis  affliguntur  astantilius  i)arentibus  et  prupinijuis  ct  uli  [KTseverent  adhortantilms.'  Cf.  the 
peroration  of  his  Apolotpa,  50,  and  Ad  nationti  i.  18,  Ixith  written  al>out  the  same  lime  as  Ad 
rnarlyras,  probably  197  A.  I). 

■*  I  must  reserve  for  a  future  paper  a  discussion  of  the  origin  anti  development  of  the  custom. 
See  Frazer,  Pausanias  iii.  p.  341-4,  Anton  Thomsen  iit  Ai\hiv  fur  A't/ii;ii>ufrvi\>tiiu  hajl  u. 
I'P  397-416,  and  Martin  Nilsson,  Griahiiche  FesU,  pj).  190-196.  Ihc  pxsiages  relating  to  i(  were 
collected  by  Trielier  in  a  dissertation  now  out  of  print,  QuaeslioMfi  l.ateunat,  Imtiingen.  1866. 
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those  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Lucian  makes  Solon  defend  it  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  education  devised  by  L\xurgus,  the  prime  object 
of  which  was  efficiency  in  war  ;  the  defenders  of  Sparta,  KapreptKooraToi 
Kal  Travro^  ^eivov  KpeLTToi'e<i,  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  tortured 
and  scourged,  but  would  never  reveal  their  country's  secrets.^  The 
e^?^7>;T>/9  TMu  XvKoupyeLO)!',  who  in  one  case  known  to  us  had  himself 
won  a  victory  at  the  altar,"-  may  have  held  up  ideals  of  this  kind  before 
the  candidates  in  training  for  the  Kaprepiai;  dytov,  but  his  expositions 
must  have  sounded  hollow  in  days  when  Sparta  had  no  army  and 
engaged  in  no  wars.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  about  214,  a  breath  of 
real  life  blew  through  Dromos  and  Platanistas  and  precinct  of  Orthia, 
when  Caracalla  raised  two  local  regiments  for  the  war  in  the  East, 
naming  them  Ao^j^o?  Aukcoviko^;  and  Ao;^o9  IliTavdrr]<;:^  The  appeal 
to  ancient  memories  was  well  devised  ;  a  Ao;)^o9  TliTavdT7]<;,  such  as 
had  covered  itself  with  glory  at  Plataea,  was  again  to  meet  the  Persians 
in  the  field.  They  went  as  volunteers,  so  that  Sparta,  civitas  foedcrata 
and  exempt  from  military  obligations,  could  boast  of  her  alliance  with 
Rome  :  rrjv  evTvyjE.(JTdT7]v  avpu^a-y^iav  Tt]v  Kara  Tlepawv,  says  a  monument 
raised  to  one  of  them  who  never  returned.^  It  was,  then,  in  a  generation 
which  had  felt  or  was  soon  to  feel  the  thrill  of  participation  in  war  against 
the  ancient  enemy  of  Hellas,  that  the  theatre  was  reared  besides  the 
Eurotas. 

It  was  a  belated  repetition  of  the  process  by  which  at  Athens,  Eretria 
and  many  other  places,  an  ancient  dancing-ground  near  a  temple  of  Diony- 
sus had  grown  into  a  permanent  theatre.  There,  however,  ample  space  was 
left  about  the  temple  and  the  great  altar  ;  the  orchestra  was  pushed  back, 
and  a  minor  altar  served  as  rallying-point  for  the  chorus.  But  at  Sparta 
the  altar  of  Orthia,  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  so  many  generations,  seems 
to  have  been  all  in  all.  The  temple  might  be  enclosed  and  almost  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  new  horse-shoe  building,  but  it  was  essential  that  the 
annual  rites  should  be  performed  about  the  ancient  altar.     Those  rites,  as 

'    Lucian,  Attach.  38  aJ fin, 

-  C.I.G.  iTfi^h. 

^  Ilerodian,  iv.  8.  3,  describes  how  Caracalla  formed  a  Macedonian  phalanx  on  the  ancient 
model,  aird  re  2irapTT)j  /ifTaire/xi^ayu.ei'os  vfavla:  AaKUfiKhv  Kal  niracaTTjc  Koxuv  iKo-Kfi.  Compare 
\\  oilers'  discussion  of  inscriptions  found  at  Sparta  which  mention  the  Persian  campaign,  Atlieit.  Alitt. 
xxviii.  pp.  291  ft'.  He  shows  from  a  relief  on  a  tombstone  that  their  equipment,  like  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  was  on  the  ancient  model. 

*  C.I.G.  i.  1495  ^n<'  Woltcrs,  p.  296. 
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the  inscriptions  show,  inchulcil  luiincroiis  chm.il  aii<l  musical  contests 
between  teams  of  b())'s  strictly  Ljiiuhiatccl  accordiiv^  to  j-eai  ..  ami  retainin^^ 
the  archaic  noinciiclatiiic  :  .md  oversliailowiii;.;  thc-sc,  tliat  terrible  fnial 
examination,  which  in  Roman  Sparta  was  tin-  ;^(>.il  and  cijwn  of  the  whole 
traininf^,  the  Contest  of  Ijidurance  or,  as  Thilostratiis  als«>  calls  it.  the 
Custom  of  the  Whips.  In  the  fouith  century  it  was  Un(»un  b\'  the  latter 
name.  Libanius  in  acuiiously  self-ri.,dUcoiis  account  of  his  student  da\  s  at 
Athens,  about  335-340  .\.l).,  says  that  he  saw  (OriiUh,  not  throu.di  havinij 
to  atteutl  tlie  law-courts  likt^  his  less  orderly  companions,  but  'once  on  m\- 
wa)'  to  a  Laconian  festival,  the  Whips,  and  once  when  about  to  be  initi.ited 
at  Argos.' '  Later  allusions  show  that  the  festival  was  maintained  far  into 
the  second  half  of  the  centur}-.-  l-"rom  fr.ii^Mnents  of  H)/antine  walls, 
marked  on  Plate  VIII.,  and  some  Christian  interments — in  two  of  them 
there  were  base  silver  ear-rings  and  other  jewellery — it  appears  that  a 
church  afterwards  stood  upon  the  site. 

R.  C.   Ho.s.\N(^)ri.T. 

'    Lil>anius,    Oia(.  i.  23  (p.   18   Keiske).      The   mysteric-s  mc.im  are  rhusc  of  l,cin.n— cf.  ('/•<«/. 
xiv.  7  (p.  427  R.) — which  then  r.nnkcd  .-ilin"»t  with  the  Klcusiiii.Tn. 

-■  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Oral.  iv.  p.  109,  .nn<l  x.\<i\,  p.  679  ;    ThemiNtius,  Ontt.  \\i.  250  A. 


LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA,   1906. 


§  6.— Remains  of  the  Archaic  Greek  Period. 

(Plates  VHI,  i,  2,  XI,  XII.) 

The  archaic  remains,  which  the  trial  trenches  have  revealed  at  a  level 
beneath  the  Roman  building  and  temple  described  above,  present  in  one 
respect  a  striking  contrast.  Except  inscriptions,  the  later  buildings  have 
not  yielded  many  small  objects:  their  importance  lies  in  their  architectural 
arrangement  and  purpose.  In  the  archaic  stratum  on  the  other  hand, 
although  some  architectural  fragments  have  already  been  found,  and  more 
are  expected,  the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  wonderful  wealth  of  small 
objects,  doubtless  votive  offerings,  and  the  light  they  throw  on  the  early 
stages  of  art  in  Sparta.  Before  our  work  this  year,  this  deposit  was 
accessible  only  from  the  side  of  the  river,  where  erosion  has  produced  a 
section  of  all  the  strata  from  the  present  surface  down  to  virgin  soil.  This 
face,  shewn  in  Fig.  i,  p.  319,  in  its  original  condition  before  excavation,  we 
have  protected  with  a  wall,  to  guard  the  site  from  the  destructive  efifect  of 
the  floods  to  which  the  Eurotas  is  liable,  the  lowest  remains  being  hardly 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  Work  was  begun  at  this 
naturally  exposed  face,  where  the  lead  figurines  now  in  the  Sparta 
Museum  were  found,  which  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  site,  and  the  number 
of  archaic  objects  unearthed  in  the  first  few  hours  immediately  revealed  its 
extraordinary  richness. 

The  archaic  deposit  extends  all  along  Trench  A  (PI.  VIII,  2),  under  the 
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temple  itself,  beyond  which  it  ahiiost  immediately  fails,  and  iti  Ks^i  nin^' 
richness  as  far  as  the  /t'/ui'/ios-waW,  thus  ccjvt-rin;^  an  area  oi  some 
2,500  square  metres. 

Directly  above  it  rest  tlu-  foundations  of  the  Roman  arena  and  its 
associated  temple,  except  just  inside  the  Uiul-hos-whW,  at  the  pf)int  where 
this  is  cut  by  the  new  water-channel.  Here  it  was  icnmcdiatel)  succct-dctl 
by  rem.lins  of  buildin<^s,  probably  a  house,  belon-^^in^  to  later  (ireek  times, 
built  close  against   the   inner  side  of  the  wall.      The  inner  face  ol  this  part 


Fk;.   I.— Inner  Fack  ok  Temknos-Wali„ 


of  the  /t';//<v/^j--wall,  freed  from  the  later  Greek  wall,  is  shewn  in  Fii;.  i. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  no  Roman  foundations,  the  archaic  stratum 
is  separated  from  the  surface  humus  by  a  thick  layer  of  shingle.  Its  limit 
on  the  landward  side  is  formed  by  the  temcnos-wztW,  where  the  earth 
changes  from  soft  mud  to  tightly  packed  gravel.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
no  archaic  objects  were  found  outside  it,  shew  that  the  wall  goes  back  to 
this  early  date. 

Before  the  full  excavation  of  the  site  it  would  be  premature  to  examine 
very  fully  the  history  of  the  sanctuarj'.    The  absence  of  later  Greek  remains 
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and  the  name  of  the  site,  Ltmnac,  indicate  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  marsh, 
probably  liable  to  be  flooded  b\-  the  river  ;  and  the  la)cr  of  shingle  must 
have  been  brought  b)'  the  Romans  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  their 
arena,  and  to  raise  its  level  well  above  that  of  the  river.      IM.  VIII,  2.  which 


Ik;.   2.  -  Ivory  KniiKi-. 


iK  .\mm.\i  : 


(.SCAI.K    I    :   I.  ) 


shews    the    .section    disclosed  on  the  north    side   of   Trench    A,  gives  the 
disposition  of  the  strata,  with  the  archaic  shewing  below  the  Roman. 

This    archaic    deposit,    hitherto    spoken    of  as    single,   was   found    to 
consist  of  two  clearly  separable  strata  as  shewn  in  the  sectional  drawing, 
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with  a  marked  diffciciicc  of  earth.  ihc  lower  contaiiicil  pottery  of  the 
Geometric  pcriotl,  but  all  .^o  much  broken  that  no  comj)lete  vases  ha\c  yet 
been  recovered.  Manj-  bronze  Jibn/ih-  and  pins  were  also  found  and  a 
scries  of  couciiant  animals  in  ivor)-.  1  his  'Geometric'  stratum  was  never 
more  than    50  m.  thiek-.  and  terminates  abruptly  both  above  and  below. 

Six  examples  of  tlic  ivorj'  fi<;ures  of  animals  out  of  the  do/en  or  so 
that  were  found,  arc  shewn  in  I'"ii;.  2.  The)'  rest  on  obicjiij^  bases,  some- 
times decorated  below  with  /.i^jzat^  lines  or  incisetl  drawini;s  of  birds 
Fig.  2.  i\  (i).  Shee[)  are  commonest,  but  other  animals  occur,  and  the 
fij^urc  shews  a  Sphinx  {l>),  a  lion  (<;.  a  dog  (//),  and  a  calf  (f  .  The\-  arc 
all  small,  the  bases  varying  from  03  to  06  m.  in  length.  The  st)'lc  shews 
a  good  deal  of  realism,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  motive.  A  uniijue 
example  shew  s  a  beast  of  prc)'  seizing  an  anim.il  b\-  the  back-. 

The /i/'i(/(it-  arc  all  of  the  tjpe  formed  of  flat  coils  of  bron/.e  wire,  with 
tile  pin  behind  them.  Some  cxainples  have  two  coils  onl\'  ('  spectacle 
fibulae  '),  whilst  others  ha\c  four  or  six,  with  a  small  circular  plate  in  the 
centre.  Similary//'//A?(-  were  found  at  01\'mpia,'  and  the  specimens  with  two 
ami  four  coils  arc  indi->tinguishable  from  those  from  Halstatt.- 

'1  he  pins  were  of  a  t\pc  found  at  the  /Vrgive  Ileraeum,  with  the  head 
formed  of  a  .scries  of  bead-shaped  bulbs.-' 

Two  bronze  animals  were  fountl,  a  hor.sc  and  a  bird,  standing  on  bases 
formed  of  a  frame  of  /.ig/.ag  wire.  These  are  characteristicalls-  (ieomctric, 
antl  occurred  at  ()l\'mpia  and  the  Argi\c  Iler.icum.'  Some  -carab^  of 
glass-paste  were  found,  which  await  fuither  stud\'. 

Above  this  '  Geometric  '  deposit  is  the  main  archaic  stratum,  the  rich- 
ness of  which  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  site.  The  soft  fine 
earth  of  which  it  consists  is  ever)- where  full  of  small  objects,  of  which 
Corinthian  pottery,  lead  figurines,  terracotta  masks,  bronze  objects,  and 
ivories  arc  the  most  important.  I'avements  and  roof-tiles  were  also  found, 
and  both  the  trial  trenches  A  and  1^  are  crossed  by  walls,  which,  as  the\- 
run  in  the  same  direction,  probably  belong  to  the  same  building  (see  I'lan, 

'   Olyiiipia,  iv.  I'l.  XXI,  .^59-361. 

-   Uidgew.ny,  Early  Ai^i  in  Grit\i\  i.  p.  578,  Fij;s.   126,  127. 

•'  Argive  Hcraeiiin,  i.  I'ls.  LXXVIII,  I. XXIX.  Nos.  95,  195.  .Ms«>  ./<\V/m,  //.iV/^mw  </.-/- 
Aphaia,  I'l.  1 14,  44. 

*  For  horses  sec  Olympia,  iv.  I'l.  .\l\',  and  Arx>Jr  lldaatni,  ii.  I'ls.  I.XXII,  LX.XIV.  For 
birds,  Olympia,  iv,  I'l.  XIII.  No.  210.  A  horse  (roni  the  rcmpic  in  .Xi'^in*  is  published  in 
Ai^ina,  /Ici/ii;tiii>i  der  Aphaia,  |).  391,   PI.   113,  2. 
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1*1.  VIII,  i).  The  lower  courses  of  the  wall  in  trench  A  arc  imbedded  in 
the  '  Geometric  '  stratum,  and  above  them  the  stones  become  much  larger 
and  finer,  and  evidently  as  much  intended  to  be  seen,  as  those  below  to  be 
concealed.  Thewall  therefore  belongs  to  a  building  set  up  some  time 
during  the  period  to  which  the  objects  in  the  upper  stratum  belong. 
Corinthian  sherdsjwere  found  both  above  and  below  the  pavement  in  trench 
15,  which  is  therefore  possibly  slightly  later.  The  roof-tiles,  mostly  from  trench 
H,  arc  scmicylindrical,  and  covered  with  a  red  or  black  glaze.  One  is 
from  the  eaves,  and  closed  at  the  end,  where  it  is  painted  with  a  pattern  of 
semicircles.  A  piece  of  painted  terracotta  architecture  ornament  was  also 
found.  All  these  objects  are  probabl}'  remains  of  a  temple  erected  in  the 
seventh  century,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  objects  found  in  this  stratum 
were  offered  as  votives.  The  campaign  of  1907  will  be  mainl)-  devoted  to 
the  full  excavation  of  this  building. 


The  Lead  Figurines. 

These  were;found  in  ver)-  great  numbers,  and  the  total  alread\-  recovered 
from  this  small  area  may  be  estimated  as  at  least  ten  thousand.  They  are 
characteristic  of  the  district,  and  have  been  found  at  other  Laconian  sites. 
Thus  the  Sparta  Museum  contains  specimens  from  the  Amyclaeum  and  the 
Menclaum,  as  well  as  those  from  the  Artemisium  itself,  which  furnished  the 
first  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  site.  These  earlier  finds  have  been 
described,  with  a  tabular  list,  by  Mr.  Wace,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta 
Museum,^  and  Fig.  3  gives  the  more  important  types  that  have  been  found 
this  year. 

These  are  : — 

(i)  Wreaths  or  crowns.  By  far  the  commonest  type,  of  which  at  least 
as  many  as  all  the  rest  put  together,  have  been  found.  S.  M.  C.  Fig.  79, 
No.  552,  and  Fig.  81. 

(2)  Figures  of  warriors  in  profile,  with  circular  shields,  which  arc 
sometimes  decorated  with  heraldic  devices.  Fig.  3/  and  5.  M.  C.  552a, 
and  Fig.  81.     More  rarely  the  warrior  is  shewn  in  the  act  of  charging. 

(3)  Female  figures. 

'   Spaila  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  228. 
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(4)  Goddesses,  ijeneralh'  a  winged  Artemis  type  (Fig  ^n,  and  ^".  J/.  C. 
552,  6/9'.  Athena  with  spear,  hehn,  and  snake-fringed  ocgis  is  shewn  in 
F"ig  y  ;  and  0  is  a  unique  figure  on  a  pla(}iie  holding  two  birds. 

(5)  Horse  (Fig.  yi),  cocks  (Fig.  3<',,  and  other  animals.  i".  J/.  C. 
Fig.  79,  No.  552a. 

(9)  Oblong  grilles.  -S".  J/.  C.  Fig.  31,  Xo.  552.  The  meaning  of 
these  is  quite  obscure.  l<2.\:ainination  shews  that  Dr.  Rouse's  suggestion,^ 
that  they  were  used  to  support  figures  of  animals,  is  not  tenable,  probable 
as  it  seems  judging  from  the  illustrations,  and  from  a  comparison  witii  the 
openwork  bases  of  the  bronze  Geometric  animals. 

(7)  Palm-br.inches.      l'"ig.  3//,  and  .V.  J/.  C.  l-'ig.  Si,  Xo.  552. 

(8)  Centaurs. 

(9)  Ilor.seman.      I"ig.  3^-- shews  an  unusuall)-  large  example. 

(10)  Men  plaxing  the  flute  or  l\rc.  Fig.  ij  is  a  man  pla\ing  the 
double-flute  furnished  with  a  mouthstrap. 

(^11)   I-'emale  U\)C  in  the  archaic  running  attitude  Fig.  3/-. 

(12)  Xude  male  figures. 

(13J  A  great  variet}-  of  less  common  t\i)cs,  jugs,  spra\-s  of  flowers 
ornaments,  and  others.  These  will  noduubt  be  greatl\' increased  b\'  further 
excavation. 

The  figures  are  all  mouUled  on  one  side  onl\-,  and  the  channel  through 
whicli  the  metal  was  poured  is  verj-  often  left.  In  the  case  of  the  horseman 
in  Fig.  ig^  it  is  very  conspicuous  above  liis  head.  From  their  enormous 
numbers  they  must  ha\e  been  the  cheapest  kind  of  votive  offering.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  female  dress,  consisting  alwa\s  of  bodice  and 
separate  skirt,  suits  the  archaic  dating. 

Terracotta  Masks. 

Of  these  some  fifteen  to  twentj-  were  found  fairl}-  complete  (IMs.  XI, 
XII),  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  fragments,  which  it  will  be  possible 
partly  at  all  events,  to  put  together,  when  further  excavation  has  given  us 
all  the  material.  The)-  arc  found  only  in  this  stratum,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  site,  though  they  were  especially  abundant  at  the  east  end  of  trench  A, 

'    Kouse,  Grech  I'oth'c  Offeri)ii^>,  p.  15,  note  8. 
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where  an  enormous  mass  of  them  occiirrcci.  They  were  clearly  dedicatetl 
objects,  and  were  probabl)-  suspended  from  walls,  a  i)ractice  alluded  to  in 
a  fraj^Mnciit  of  Aristophanes,  as  in  use  in  the  precinct  of  Difjtiysus  at 
Athens'  Maii\-  wore  ne\cr  an\thin^  else  than  votive  offerings,  as  they 
are  too  small  to  have  been  worn,  and  the C)es, nose, and  mouth  are  not  pierced. 
Others,  with  open  eyes  and  mouths,  and  pierced  nostrils,  may  well  have 
been  worn  by  the  actors  in  some  ritual  tlrama,  and  then  dedicated.  The 
holes  often  found  at  the  edi^es  have  prob.ibl)-  been  useil  for  strings  to 
hold  them  in  j)osition  on  the  face.  They  fall  into  a  series  of  well  marked 
types:  — 

ii)  LarL^e  female  masks  ucarint;  a  diatlem.  These  are  ^'enerally  a 
good  deal  ])aintctl,  especiall)'  the  tliadem.  which  is  picked  out  with  \ertical 
stripes  of  red  paint. 

(2)  Satyric  masks,  with  long,  upright,  bestial  cars,  and  broatl  low 
faces,  much  wrinkleil. 

,  3>  Male  masks,  whose  chief  fc<iture  is  that  the\'  have  a  full  beard, 
spreading  out  from  the  jaws  all  round,  giving  much  the  appearance  of  the 
gold  death-masks  from  Mycenae,  Init  no  moustache.  They  illustrate  the 
Spartan  edict,  which  imposed  on  the  Spartans,  besides  obeilience  to  the 
laws,  the  duty  of  shaving  their  moustaches. - 

(4)  Masks  of  elder!)'  people  with  much  wrinkled  faces  (1*1.  XII.  <). 
The  wrinkles  on  the  forelu-ad  and  cheeks  are  often  exaggerated  to  such  a 
point,  that  realism  becomes  caricature. 

(5)  Masks  of  the  grotesque  type  shewn  in  TI.  XI,  <;.  The  spirals  on 
the  cheek  and  jaws,  and  possibly  the  wrinkles  in  the  l.ist  t)pe,  are 
probably  marks  of  tattooing,  and  some  of  the  painted  examples  shew 
marks,  which  can  hardly  be  aii\thing  else.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
Spartans  of  the  .seventh  century  tattooed  their  faces.  Masks,  useil  for  a 
ritual  purpo.sc,  would  be  likely  to  imitate  in  their  decoration  such  a 
custom  long  after  it  had  become  obsolete  in  practice. 

The  specimen  shown  in  kig.  4.  with  its  realistic  ami  masterly- 
modelling,  stands  rather  apart  from  the  otiiers.' 

The     facial     t}-pe     is     characterized     b\-     .strongly     markeil     features 

'   <Ju..toil  l.y  J\()Us(,-,  <;/,,/  /■..//:•<   (>//.i/ii^-.,  p.   i(,j. 

-   Kfif)ta0ai  Tuf  ^ixTTaita  wai  wpoaix*^*'  '^oit  fofioif.       I'liil.  2.  55"  **- 

^   For  other  innsks  on  I'ls.  \I  nncl  XII  scv-  §  7- 
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prominent  chin,  and  a  high  well   formed   nose,  which   tends  to  droop  at 
the  end. 

Two  of  the  terracotta  masks  found  in  graves  in  Samos  ^  resemble 
these  very  closelw  One  has  incised  lines  like  the  wrinkles  in  type  4 
above,  reminding  Boehlau  of  tattooing,  and  the  other  has  long  ears  and  a 


Fig.  4. — Terracotta  Mask  from  the  Artemisium. 

broad  low  face  with  wide  nostrils,  like  the  Satyr  masks  of  our  type  2. 
Grotesque  terracotta  masks,  dated  to  the  sixth  century,  have  been  found  in 
the  Punic  tombs  at  Doruimes,  near  Carthage.'- 

'  J.  Boehlau,  Ans  lonischcn  uiid  Ita/isthen  Nekropolen,  p.  157  and  PI.  XIII,  106. 
^  .Moore,  Carthage  of  the  Phoenicians,  p.  39  nnd  Plate  facing  p.  36. 
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lUoiizes. 

The  commonest  bronze  objects  found  arc  pins,  like  those  found  at 
C)I>inpia,  Aegina,  and  the  Arrive  Hcraeum,  with  the  head  formed  by  a 
lar<;c  heavy  ilisc'  It  is  the  t\|)C  that,  according  to  Thiersch,  is 
cliaractcristic  of  the  sixth  ccntur)-,'  and  an  example  in  silver  was  found, 
hkc  one  in  the  Ikitish  Museum  from  near  the  Argive  Heraeum,  with 
an  inscription  of  this  date.-'  Of  the  others,  the  most  interesting  arc  pieces 
of  sheet-bronze,  with  an  incised  pattern  imitating  plaited  strands,  that  was 
found  at  Olymjjia  tm  fragments  of  shields,  and  regarded  as  Argive  or 
Corinthian  work  of  tlic  sixth  ccntur\-.^ 

Objects  in   Ivory  mid  Bouc. 

( 1)  Narrow  strips  of  bone,  gcnerall\-  pointed  at  one  end,  about  10  m. 
lon;4  by  02  m.  wide,  decorated  on  one  side  with  j)atterns  of  concentric 
circles  and  dots  in  square  panels,  which  are  often  edged  with  rows  of 
triangles.  One  bears  a  figure  of  a  man  in  the  archaic  running  attitude 
\cr\'  shailowly  carved.  Tiicsc  objects,  whose  use  is  unknown,  were 
found  also  in  the  tomb  by  Mat.dlas'  mill  mentioned  above  (.V.  M.  C.  549,  4) 

(2)  A  great  number  of  knucklebones,  some  artificially  flattened  on  the 
two  opposite  sides. 

(3)  Bone  objects  of  the  shape  and  about  the  size  of  thimbles,  the  top 
being  a  separate  piece  fitted  on  like  a  lid.  They  look  like  pieces  for  some 
game  like  draughts,  an  idea  which  is  supported  by  the  number  of  knuckle- 
bones, the  most  primitive  kind  of  dice,  that  were  found.' 

(4)  I'icccs  of  long  bones  split  in  halves  and  {)ierced  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  {S.  M.  C.  549,  3). 

(5)  Two  four-sided  ivory  seals  and  a  carved  disc,  |X)ssibly  a  hd,  like 
those  from  the  Argive  Heraeum."  The  seals  are  carved  with  intaglios  of 
birds  and  beasts  and,  once,  of  a  face. 

'   Olyinpia,   iv.    I'l.    XXV,    Ncis.   481   485.      .-//i'm    Unaeum,   ii.    I'Is.    l.X  X- l.X\  III.    N.i:. 
384-669. 

'  Atgiiia,  Heilii^tniH  lUr  A/ikaia,  I'l.   114,  Nos.  41,  43,  50  52.  ami  p.   114 
'  Arjpve  Heraeum,  ii.  I'l.  CXXXVII  .ind  I.C.  iv.  50K 

*  Olynif>ia,  iv.    PI.    LXII,  Nos.  3009,  3.  llio.iml  I'l.  .\I.II.  No.  76. 

'  One  was  found  l>y  Matallas'  mill,  S.  M.  C.  549.  8,  when-  i(  i^  calali>jji!et!  a*;  .-.  iii<iiitli|iiccc, 

•  Argive  //traetiin,  ii.  p.  351,  I'l    (  .WXIX,   i    3 
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Fig.  5. — Ivories  from  'iiie  Artemisium.     (Scale  i  :  i.) 
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(6)  V.irious  fine  ivories,  of  which  the  best  is  shewn  in  Fij;.  ^c.  It  is  a 
])laquc,  which  when  complete  ine;isureil  12  m.  by  about  '095  m..  represent- 
in;^  a  man  strui^tjlint;  with  a  Hon  and  gry{)hon.  V'x^.  $/>  rejiresents  a  small 
nude  male  fi;4ure,  ami  d  a  tortoise,  which  was  found  in  trench  H,  t<i;^ether 
with  a  turtle  antl  a  froL(  of  the  same  size  ami  material,  but  less  well 
c.ir\ed.' 


J\>/fin'. 

A  ;4reat  tjuantity  was  found  all  o\er  the  deposit.  The  painted  i>ieccs. 
all  a  t^f)od  deal  broken,  belonLj  to  the  'Old  Corinthian  '  st\le,  the  second  of 
the  three  classes  under  which  Wili^ch  ai  ranges  Corinthian  p(jtter\-.-  It  is 
inarked  b\-  the  )'ell(jw  ^^round,  the  use  of  purple  as  a  subsitliars'  colour,  ami 
representations  of  animals,  rather  than  of  the  human  fiL^^ure.  The  drawin;^ 
is  sometimes  heli)e<.l  out  by  inciseil  lines.  ]^)th  Wilisch  and  Walters  '  date 
this  st\le  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  i;.r.  As  to  shapes:  the 
amount  }et  found  only  permits  the  statement  that  the  aryballos  is 
extremely  common. 

Besides  this  painted  ware,  which  ma\-  \cr)-  well  have  been  importeil. 
there  were  found  <^reat  numbers  of  the  small  vases,  sjKcimens  of  which 
from  Angelona  have  been  published  b\  W'ace  and  Hasluck  in  />'..S.,/.  .\i. 
pp.  83  si/(/.  The.se  were  of  a  red  cla)-,  and  the  onl)-  tlec( nation  was  <>n 
vases  of  the  shaju-  shewn  in  />..S..l.  \i.  p.  S5,  l-'ii;.  (>.  No.  .|.  which  oli.n 
have  thin  bands  of  white  on  a  black  ground. 

Specimens  from  the  Menelaeum  are  described  in  the  Sparta  Museum 
Cataloj^ue  No.  553,  and  they  have  been  fouml  this  year  at  the  lleroon  on 
the  river  above  the  Artemisium,  anil  in  tiial  pits  on  the  Acropolis. 

These  different  wares  were  found  indiscriminate))'  in  all  parts  of 
the  stratum,  all  the  objects  in  which  seem  therefore  to  Ix;  confined  to  one 
period.  A  close  study  of  this  i)ottery,  which  will  t;ive  the  best  eviilence  f<»r 
the  date  of  the  deposit,  must  be  tleferreil  until  all  the  material  has 
lx:en  made  available. 

'    Three  ivory  |»la<|UCN  from  Siuirla  cnrvol  willi  h|;iirCN  two  of  .n  w.iiiior  ni»l  .«nc  ••(  .i  wimim-i, 
now  nt  I>liiti)it7nna  h.ivc  Wccn  |^ul)li^hc»l  by  Ci.  C.  kicli.inl^,  /.//..S.  XII,  p.  41.  I'l.   M. 
-'  Wilisch,   />/<  AtlLoriiithiiJu   7 tumniiliistn, ,  p.  19. 

'   Waller-;,  History  oj  An.  iml  I'otUiy,  i.  p.  jii  ;   Wilisih,  ./.  . //.  p.   151. 
2    2     0 
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Inscribed  Reliefs. 

Another  class  of  dedication  is  represented  by  four  specimens.  These 
are  small  plaques  of  soft  stone  bearing  an  animal  rather  crudely  carved 
in  low  relief.  They  are  discussed  on  pp.  333  f..  For  the  inscriptions  on 
two  of  them  see  p.  353. 

A  large  number  of  iron  spits  were  found,  probably  Spartan  money. 
Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil  they  are  unfortunately  much  corroded. 

After  a  second  season  it  should  be  possible  to  date  this  deposit 
with  some  accuracy.  At  present  the  pottery  suggests  the  seventh,  and  the 
inscriptions  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  these 
latter  from  being  somewhat  earlier.  Nor  is  the  pottery  exactly  like  the 
usual  Corinthian  ware  ;  it  perhaps  belongs  to  a  local  school  continuing 
the  earlier  Corinthian  tradition.  The  turn  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  seems  at  present  the  most  probable  central  date,  although 
the  accumulation  of  such  a  mass  of  objects  must  have  taken  some  time. 

R.  M.  Dawkins. 


LACONIA. 

II.      I^XC.W'A  riONS   A  1    Sl'AKlA,    1906. 

^  7. — Tiir.  Cult  of  Oktiiia  as  Ii.i.l.sti^ai  kd  hv  tiii.  1"im»> 

(I'l-ATKs  X..    XL,   XII.) 

Till",  rc.scmbl.'iiicc  of  ccrt.iin  of  the  ivories  lo  some  m  the  I''-|)1knii> 
deposit  makes  it  clear  that  tlie>'  came  from  Asia.  ("lose  relations  and 
exchaii;;e  of  Ljifts  between  Sparta  ancl  L\(lia  aw  recorded  f<M  the  sixth 
centnr\ ,  and  have  been  claimed  for  the  seventh,  the  a^'e  of  Alcman.  I-on;^ 
a;4o  Curtius  pointed  out  certain  affinities  between  the  I,)(lian  -goddess  of 
the  Lake,  Artemis  (ly^aea,  and  the  Spartan  Orthia.'  Now  that  Mr. 
lloL,Mrth  has  vindicated  the  Hellenic  character  of  the  earl\-  wurship  <>f 
Artemis  at  ICphcsus,  it  becomes  probaljle  that  the  threat  Ionian  sanctiiar\' 
ma\'  have  made  its  influence  felt  at  Sparta  as  well  as  at  Koloene.  1  he 
road  to  Sardis  was  b}'  K|)hesus,  and  the  road  to  I'".|)hesus  b\-  Samos,  and 
with  Samos  too  we  ha\e  links.  1  he  leL^iiul  of  the  xoitucn  f'lund  in  a 
X.\\\c\<c\  i.^{  tiguiis  idstns  is  common  to  the  cult  of  Ibia  at  Sam^s  and  <  •( 
Orthia  at  Sparta.  Attain  the  best  parallels  for  the  Spartan  masks  have 
bi-en  found,  as  Mr.  Uawkins  has  pointed  out.  in  Samian  tf)mbs. 

The  lead   fii^urines  do  not   throw    inuch   li^du  on   the  cult,  since  llu\ 

seem    to  ha\e   been    inade   in    cjuantities   for  use  at   different    shrines  ;    at 

■  present,  at  any  rate,  it   is  hard  to  say  with  certainty  which  ty|x's  refer  to 

the    worship    of   Orthia.'      On   the   other    hand    they    furnish    invaluable 

'  .-//./;.  Zeit.  1S53.  |)|).  150  ft. 

-■  Uoidts  lltL-  willed  ^'cxldi-ss,  ilu-  fujiin-  huldin^  two  waltr  lonK  (Kij;.  3  /,  |».  JJj  •''•'**•  ""  '* 
U- ail  ArliiiiiN.     t(.  Arch.  Zfil.   |S<><»,  Taf.  A. 
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evidence  of  the  infiltration  of  Ionian  and  other  elements  into  local  art. 
We  must  turn  therefore  to  the  limestone  carvings  and  the  masks,  both  so 
far  as  we  know  peculiar  to  this  sanctuary.  But  something  must  first  be 
said  of  the  goddess  and  her  names. 

Pausanias  (ni.  i6)  quotes  a  story  meant  to  explain  these  names : 
KaXovcri  Be  ovk  'Opdlav  ijlovov  ciWa  kol  AvyoSecrfiav  tjjv  avTi'^v,  OTt  iv  Oa^vw 
\u7&)^'  evpedii,  [TrepLeiXrjOelaa  8e  rj  \vyo<;  eTTolrjae  ro  dyaX/xa  opOov.  The 
Xvyof;  or  Agnus  castiis  is  a  shrub  with  blue  or  white  flowers  which  grows 
freely  in  the  water-courses  of  Greece,  and  was  probably  more  prominent 
than  it  now  is,  before  the  introduction  of  the  oleander.  B}'  the  Eurotas  it 
sometimes  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree  ;  the  French  Expedition 
measured  one  in  the  plain  of  Helos  that  was  8  m.  high  and  had  a 
trunk  20  cm.  in  diameter.  That  it  was  supposed  at  Sparta  to  possess 
medical  virtues  is  certain  ;  Asclepius  was  worshipped  there  under  the  name 
6  WyvLTa<i  because,  says  Pausanias  (iii.  14.  7),  his  xoanon  was  made  of 
agnus-wood.  What  those  virtues  were  we  may  judge  from  the  sections 
devoted  to  agnus  in  the  medical  writers.  It  was  efficacious  in  a  variety  of 
disorders  ;  the  idea  that  it  diminished  sexual  desire  seems  to  have  been  of 
secondary  importance.^ 

The  association  of  both  Orthia  and  Asclepius  with  this  tree  at  Sparta 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  Epidaurus  Asclepius  was  sometimes 
called  Orthios  and  Artemis,  Orthia.^  Whether  or  no  Pausanias  was  right 
in  taking  hpQia  =  op6r\  as  the  original  meaning,  it  is  probable  that  when 
these  titles  were  instituted  at  Epidaurus  the  epithet  had  acquired  the  sense 
of  OpOcdaia,  explained  as  denoting  her  who  raises  up  or  makes  sound  ^  ; 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  special  reference  to  child-birth.  The  evidence 
at  Sparta  goes  to  shew  that  from  the  first,  Orthia  was  a  goddess  to 
whom  women  and  men  alike  did  service.  In  one  aspect  she  was  nearly 
akin  to  Eilithyia,  for  whom  a  precinct  was  built  near  the  Artemisium  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  ;  in  another  she  was  identified  with  the 
Huntress,  the  goddess  of  the  chase  and  of  war. 

'  I)if)SCori(le.s,  i.  134,  (ialen,  .\i.  S07,  Pliny,  .\xiv.  59-63,  Aelian,  Nat.  An.  ix.  26.  Cf. 
N'ilsson,  Gr.  Feste,  p.  47. 

-  Cavvadias,  Foiiilles  i{ Epidaiire,  38,  147,  155. 

•'  See  Ko.scher,  p.  1212,  s.v.  Orthia  (Hofer)  for  a  collection  of  the  ancient  explanations. 
.Schol.  vet.  I'ind.  01.  iii.  54  'OpOuffiq,  .  .  .  Tp  opBovari  ro.s  yvvalKos  koI  els  ffteTijpiav  (k  tuv  roKfTuv 
ayovffr]  .  .  .  6p6oi  rovs  yivvdifjiivovs.  In  a  general  sense  Schol.  ad  Plat.  Leg.  p.  450  t^x  ttj)/ 
iroKntiav  avopdoiKTrjs,  etc.      Put  the  reference  to  women  and  children  is  more  frequent. 
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The  PiUtlunion  of  .\Kin;m,  .iii  ode  to  Artemis  f )rthi;i.  siini^'  by  one  of 
scvcriil  coinpetiiv^f  choirs,  is  evidence  that  in  the  seventh  century  she 
claimed  the  allei^nance  of  Spartan  women.'  l'"rom  an  inscription  discovered 
last  j'car,  the  dedication  of  a  rudely  carveil  hor^c.  it  appears  that  one  of  her 
titles  was  I'arlhenos  'V\'^.  I).  This  enables  us  to  claim  for  tin-  cult  of 
Orthia  an  ancient  festival  at  which  cakes  in  the  form  of  breasts  were 
carried  in  procession  and  a  choir  of  women  san,Lj  a  liNinn  in  honour  of  the 
Maitlen.'  We  ha\e  the  echo  of  such  a  liNinn  in  the  Lysistnifd  1262 
where  the  Si)artan  w.nuen  invoke  her  uitii  the  wurds  I'lyfjurep'  '.\f)Tt^t 
atipoKTOpe  pLuKt;  Stvpo,  Tr/ipaere  (ri<i.  As  ' AypoTi^pa,  {he  I  luntress,  she  u  as 
also  a  man's  L^oddess.  Ihe  huntsman  made  his  praver  at  dawn  to  Apollo 
and  Artemis  Ai^rotera  before  loosing;  his  hounds  ;  the  Spartan  kint,'  sacri- 
ficcfl  to  her  on  the  battle-field  before  biddiuL;  his  pipers  sound  the  charL^e.' 
Since  lumtiuL;  was  accounted  the  best  traim'n;^  for  war.  it  is  not  surprisin^j 
to  find  the  e|)hebi  at  Athens  as  well  as  at  Sparta  doin;,'  homat,'e  to  Artemis 
Aijrotera.*  These  two  titles  belontj  to  the  old  Homeric  conception  and  do 
not  denote  different  cults.  An  epiL,nam  found  at  the  .Xrtemisiuni  in 
northern  Muboea  named  her  WapOifu^;  uyportpa.'  The  women  iu  the 
L)sistrata  invoke  her  by  both  names.  .A  men's  drinkini^-sont;  calls  her 
€\.a(f>ij/36\ov  uypoTtpai'  "Xprepiv,  a  yuraixoyt'  fiiy  e;^t<  >cp<'tTo^.''  And  the 
dedications  of  horse  and  hound,  which  I  have  nc.\t  to  describe,  were  made. 
if  we  may  jucP^e  fiom  a  sin<^de  inscription,  by  men  or  bo\  s  to  the  .Maiden 
Orthia. 

Liiiustoiic  Riliijs  and  Stdlittttcs. 

I'ortions  of  three  horses  carved  in  s(»ft  limestone  were  found  in  the  archaic 
stratum,"  which   .Mr.  Hawkins  has  described  ,  |).  3S  1  »       The  most  complete 

'   licryk,  Ptvlae  I.yrici,  iii.  |>p    2;  .\\  :   hiil-.,  //<v /;/<•(  xwi.  pp.  3J9  374. 

*  .\lhcn.  xiv.  646  A  KpiBivai  uKaKovv^ii  Ticos  ofu/iaaTiirwt  ' Kto\Kohuf>»i  map'  AKtunn. 
bfioiui  KOi  iuaifiiot  if  y'  wtp't  AAar/xafot,  rtp  O'x'^^taTi  fiaarottittt  tlfai  pioKuv  aurot'i.  Xt^'ic^oi 
i'avToii  \iKiiiiai  ■wph\  toj  twv  yvvaiKaiv  iariatrtii,  ittpt(pipnv  t'  aurovi,  uiav  fiiKKvair  aStiv  To 
napftrKtvanuiyov  iyKwfxtov  TTJt  V[ap9ttfov  at  if  riji  X''PV  <>«oAoffoi. 

^  .Xcn.  Cyfu.;.  vi.  ij;  I/el/.  \\.  2.  20,  etc. 

•*  A  pnKi;ssii>n  of  Kphclii  if  SvAoit  in  hunuur  i)f  \rl«.-mi>  .Xjjruicr.i.  C./..I.  ii.  471. 

*  Lolling,  Athfii.  Mill.  viii.  202. 

*  licrpk,  /Wliif  I.yriiiVu.  644,  ffnii  .\th.  694  r. 

'  ."Several  unfinished  carvings  in  the  s.ime  in.iicri.il  were  funnel  .it  ihe  •onio  lime,  which  m.-\kes 
it  prob.ihle  that  they  are  all  of  local  workmanship.  Of  fmishctl  fi(»ur«-s,  bcsulcs  the  one  t1c*crilK-tl 
in  the  text,  the  best  is  a  crouchinj^  pnlilin  with  (jrotcs'iue  fe.ilurcs  anil  hunch<'<l  l>ail. 
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{\'vj;.  I )  bears  the  dedicatory  inscription  'ETraviBa<;  ral  Wap]\6evoi  ai'f\6(e)Ke 
F(>pO(i[i,  w  rittcn  honstrophcdon.  The  variant  fopQa  for  FopOela  is  remarkable  ^ 
and  weed  not  of  necessity  be  a  slip,  althouu^h  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  the 
|)revious  word  and  the  feeble  writini;-  shew  that  like  the  carviivjj  it  was  done 
by  an  unskilled  hand — [)erhai)s  a  bo}-'s.  7}  \vyo<;,  says  Tausanias,  €7ron]a€ 
TO  ayaXfia  opOui:  One  of  the  iina.L^es  of  Artemis  Brauronia  is  described  in 
the  list  of  her  voti\e  robes  as  ru  uyaXfia  to  opOov  or  to  t'<TT»/«-os',  the  U|Mit^ht 
I  ir  standini,^,  as  distini^uishcd  from  the  cjlder  seated  fic^ure,  to  e'^09  to  ap-^<iior 
uVToXidii'oi'.'  Solheimaj^e  in  the  Limnaeum  may  ha\e  been  distini^uished 
as  the  uprii4ht,  'OpOia  or  'OpOii,  from  the  seated  ima^e  in  some  ri\al 
sanctuar\-.      1)\"  a  natural  transition  'OpOla  would  accjuire  the  meaning;"  also 


l-'ii:.    1.  -  I-iMi:si<iNK   Ri,i  111    'U    Ilnk-^i-.   w  11  11    \K'  11  \P     I  \si  ki  ri  i<>\.       Scai.k    i  :  3.  J 


of  \)p6w(TLa,  'she  who  makes   uprii^ht,'"'  she  who  raises   up   women   from 
child-bed  and   makes  their  children   strai;^dit  and   stron^^  '  :    hence  the  cults 

'   An  inscription  foiunl  lliis  year  >ut^i;<-'sls  FopQu[iai  as  a  possible  rcadini^,  el.  p.  353. 
-  C./.A.  ii.  75S  and   Koln-rt.  .Inhno/.  M>u\luii.  pji.    15^"-      I'aus.   \.   3S.  5  sau    al    Ainphissa 
"A(Jr)i'«5  a-yaXfia  ofjfliii',  saiil  to  lia\  (.•  hccn  hroiij^lit  from  '1  roy,  aj>x°'»'''*f"*'  '>'"  af)yuTfpov  ttjj/  Ti)(VT)v. 

•  TIk-  titlf  of  Dionysus  OpOus  at  Aiht'iis  uns  explained  in  this  way  ;  Ainpiiiityon  k-anu-d  from 
I  )ionysos  bow  to  mix  wine  wilb  water.  5(o  koi  opBoiis  ytviaBai  Tuvi  ai'dpuirovs  ovrw  irifovTas, 
wpuTfpuv  vwh  Tov  iLKparou  KafiTTTofxtvous  (I'liijocborus  (//.  Atb.  3^  •  )■  '^"l  '"  ''^  orii;in  the  epithet 
was  no  <ioul)l  sinipl)'  descriptive  of  an  iinai^e. 

*  See  the  Scholia  <|iioted  on  \>.  332,  noti-  3al)ove.  The  pimishmeni  of  those  who  incur  the 
wraib  of  Artemis  is  desciilied  in  Canimachus"  Hymn  to  her,  126 

al  5t  yvvaiKfs 
f;  /SAtjtqI  Oi'r)tffKov(Ti  \fx<^iSfS  V*  (pvyovaat 
riKrovatii  rwv  u  u  5  i  i    t  ir  \   tr  <p  v  p  o  v  o  p  0  \i  v   aviarri. 
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of  Mpidaiirus.  Temples  of  Artemis  were  miiMerous  in  Laoni.i.  .(in I  the 
j;o(hless  u(  this  sanctuary  was  commonly  kniiun  Uy  her  (hstincti\e  nan>e, 
Orthia.  just  as  Athena  Alea  appears  on  a  tile-stamp  t$  S.  No.  i  i  ^in^ply  as 
A  lea. 

Mr.  Farnell.  to  whose  treatment  of  the  cults  ol  .\^t^.lMl•^  I  am  miu  h 
in(lel)te(l.  believes  that  'a  siiv^ularly  u  ild  and  barbaric  character  altatlud 
to  the  worship  and  the  idol'  of  Orthia:  'tin-  iilea  al\\a\--  |)revailed  thai 
this  Ljoddess  cra\  ed  human  bluod  '  ;  '  u  r  laniiot  hnd  an\  othii  ;.;roiHid  l.ir 
the  connexion  between  Artemis  'OpOia  or  'i)p6uiaia,  in  Laconia  and  otiier 
places,  and  the  Tauric  Artemis,  than  the  similarit\-  of  the  Iraflitional  ^ha|K.* 
of  their  imai^es  and  the  survival  of  certain  cruel  rites.'  '  Mnt  there  i>^  little 
or  no  tfround  for  the  assum|)tioi)  that  cruel  riles  formed  part  >'|  ilu-  utHNliip 
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of  Orthia  or  Orthosia  at  jilaccs  other  than  Sparta  ;  and  at  Sparta  the  stor)- 
of  human  sacrifice  was  invented  to  explain  the  flo^i.;int^.  itself  a  somewhat 
late  perversion  of  the  L)•curl,^-ln  discipline.  The  anticjuit)-  of  the  idol  and 
the  fact  that  the  goddess  of  Tauris  was  also  known  as  »}  WupOiiot  were 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  idenlification  wluii  once,  as  Robert  has  shown,- 
the  influence  of  Kuripides  had  made  such  claims  fashionable. 

The  relief  of  Kpanidas,  the  most  complete  of  the  serie>^,  has  a  scjuarc 
hole  through  it,  which  shews  that  these  little  limestone  pla()ues  were 
meant  to  be  affixed  to  a  wall.  .Another  fragment  gives  tlie  hiiul  part  of  a 
horse  in  the  same  childish  style;  another  (Fig.  2)  a  horse's  heail  carve<l 
with     knowledge    and    decision    by    someone    familiar    with     the    artistic 

'    Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  ii.  p.  453. 

'  Architologisehe  Atarcheii,  p.    148.      On    tlio    >ij;niricanro  of   iIk-    title    raptt^et  se«-   l-anull. 
t>/*.  cit.  pp.  442-9. 
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methods  of  Ionia.  The  arched  neck,  ahnond-sha|)ed  eye,  and  sweepincr 
incisions  of  the  mane,  are  in  the  correct  manner  of  the  da\',  and  the  few 
letters  visible  below  the  mii/.zle  see  p.  353,  Xf).  2)  are  firml\"  cut.  The  dog 
(l-'ig.  3)  is  a;j^ain  b\-  an  uns]<illed  hand  but  not  without  character.  The 
type  represented  is  unlike  the  Laconian  hound  described  b\-  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon,  which  had  a  Ioul;"  nose,  and  was  li>;htly  built.'  This  do;^  has 
short,  [)erhaps  croj)ped,  ears,  a  short  s(]uare  mu/./.le,  \"er\-  thick  neck  and 
lei^s  and  a  loni^  upturned  tail.  lUit  for  the  collar  on  the  neck  it  mii^ht 
almost  be  a  licjuess.  Just  such  a  hea\"\'  mastiff-like  dog  is  represented  on  a 
.slab  frcjm  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal,  re|)r(xluced  b\-  Conrad  Keller  in  his 
Ahstdiijui/tiiQ  dcr  alti'stcu  Ilausticrc  {\).  73  )  as  e\'idence  for  the  deri\ation 
of  the  .Molossian  hound  from  the  Thibetan.  It  is  diflicult  to  accept  his 
arguments — he  w(juld  derive  tlie  Molossian  breed  of  ICpirus  from  specimens 
obtained  by  .Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  to  India,- — but  there  is  no 
reason  win*  some  (jf  the  hounds  that  were  used  in  Assyria  in  the  se\enth 
centurx'  should  not  ha\e  been  imported  into  Lacedaemon  during  this 
period  of  close  intercourse  with  Ionia. 

.\  headless  statuette  in  the  same  material  and  of  about  the  same  date  is 
shown  in  l*'ig.  4.  It  represents  a  m<m  or  woman  wrapj)ed  in  a  mantle  with 
thick  Corded  hem,  which  is  fastened  across  the  chest  with  a  pin.  The  hair 
falls  o\er  the  back  in  a  solid  mat,  with.out  subdi\  ision.  The  left  hand  is 
raided  and  jjrojects  from  a  foM  of  the  mantle.  One  would  unhesitatingK' 
describe  the  fijjjure  as  malu  were  it  not  that  below  the  mantle  there  appears 
a  cxlindrical  base  which  might  represent  .1  feminine  chiton.  The  feet  arc 
not  indicated,  and  there  is  little  modelling  except  in  the  hollow  of  the  back.-* 
\'er\-  close  parallels,  so  far  as  the  costume  is  concerned,  are  furnished  by 
some  archaic  statuettes  disco\ercd  in  1902  b\'  Dr.  Kourouniotes  at  the 
.sanctuar}'  of  l*an,  near  Mount  Lycaon  in   Arcadia.^     Two  of  the  bronzes 

'  Ari^l.  Celt.  All.  V.  2,  Xcn.  Cyiu.:,.  iv.  {:{.  \.  i  and  4.  Two  liounds  of  this  IJiK-,  in 
terracotta  and  liron/c.  wcic  anmn^  tlic  dedications  to  Artemis  at  I-usoi,  Jalircsh.  iv.  pp.  44,  4S. 

-  .\ristotIc  speaks  of  the  Mo!(js>ian  as  an  estalilished  lireed,  ///>/.  Art.  i\.  14.  On  the  other 
hand  Xenophon  recommends  Inchan  hounds  for  hoar-liuntinj^  {Cj-iii\,^.  \.  l). 

*  The  outline  of  the  rii;ht  arm  i-.  seen  under  the  mantle,  extended  <lown  the  riijlu  "-ide.  The 
figure  is  only  a  three-(|uarter  length,  being  cut  shor.  a  little  below  the  knees  ;  its  cylindrical  lower 
portion  niay  be  compared  with  the  shaft  of  a  herm. 

*  I  an>  indebte<l  to  Dr.  Kourouniotes  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  interesting 
unpubli>hed  figures.  Their  numbers  in  the  Atliens  .Museum  are  13057,  13059,  13060  ;  1307S  is  the 
up])er  jiarl  of  a  terract)tta  statuette  of  similar  ty))e.  See  Vl  puK  r  t  Ka,  1902,  p.  74,  and />'.  C. //.  xxvii. 
(1903)  i'ls.  \"n.-I.\.  p.  300.  where  .M.  I'erdrizet  publishes  three  statuettes  found  on  this  site  before 
Dr.  Kourouniotes'  excavation. 
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represent  men  inufncd  from  hcul  to  foot  in  mantles  ;  nrithcr  hands  nor  feet 
are  seen.  A  third  wears  a  shorter  mantle,  faUin^  to  the  knees,  and  has 
both  hands  raised  to  his  chest.  The  mantle  in  each  case  is  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  a  pin,  which  has  a  larfje  disc-sha(x.*d  head.*  Another  bronze, 
rcprcsentint,'  a  bcanied  man  wearing  a  conical  felt  hat  and  scanty  cloak 
with  the  same  pin-fastenint;,  which  has  recently  found  its  way  to  an 
Knt^iish  collection,  must  have  come  from  the  same  shrine  of  I'an  near  the 


lir,.    4.  — LiMKsTUNK    STATUKrrK.       (bcAl.K     I;  I.) 

sources  of  the  N'eda.-  In  publishing  it  I'rofessor  Studniczka  has  discussed 
the  Arcadian  dress  and  the  Arcadian  st)le  of  the  whole  ^roup.  In  the 
muffled  figures  he  sees  worshipj>ers  who  had  themselves  jiortrayed  in  the 
warm  wraps  which  thc\  wore  (jn  their  pilgrimage  to  the  mountain-shrine. 
Such  coverings  have  at  all  times  been   necessary  among  the  snow-moun- 

'   The  head  of  the  pin  on  our  statuette  was  (as  on  the  lironzes)  to  the  sjH-ctator's  rijjht,  t>ui  h.is 
b€en  broken  or  worn  away. 

-'  Aihett.  Mttt.  \\\.   I'l.  I\".  p.  65,  with  inscription  4ai/A«ai  o.¥*6va*  t^  ricLfi. 
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t.iins  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  this  woollen  citlaina  may  have  been  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Arcadian  of  that  day  as  is  the  stiff  round  capote  of  the 
modern  Greek  mountaineer.  Our  Spartan  figure  probably  represents  a 
\vorship|)cr  in  his  winter  cloak  from  one  of  the  villages  in  Taygetus. 

Toracotta  Masks. 

The  masks  found  in  the  Artemisium  form  a  series  of  exceptional 
interest.  They  differ  from  the  terracottas  of  the  '  funeral  mask '  or 
protone  tvpe,  so  widely  diffused  over  the  Greek  world,  in  that  they 
imitate  masks  meant  to  be  worn,  and  may  in  .some  cases  have  been 
worn  themselves ;  the  eyes  are  always  perforated,  and  in  most  ca.ses 
the  nrvstrils  and  mouth  also.  Elsewhere,  terracottas  of  a  kind  in  demand 
for  votive  purposes  were  often  reproduced  mechanically  from  moulds,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  generations  the  patterns  changed  but  little.  Here 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  proportion  of  the  masks  are  the  result  of 
free  modelling,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  types,  representing  not  only 
the  work  of  many  hands  but  a  process  of  evolution  extending  over  .several 
centuries. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  dedicated  to  Orthia.  It  is 
true  that  Strabo  mentions  ro  rov  Aiovvaov  Upov  iv  Ai/nvaa,^  but  no 
dedication  or  tile  bearing  his  name  has  been  found,  and  the  masks 
are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  temple  which  is  identified  by  numerous 
inscriptions  as  that  of  Orthia.  Although  the  mask  was  far  more  frequently 
used  in  the  service  of  Dionysus  than  in  that  of  any  other  god,  there  are 
traces  of  its  use  in  other  cults,  and  among  others,  in  those  of  Apollo  ■ 
and  Artemis  in  Laconia.  Pollux  (iv.  104)  speaking  of  Laconian  dances 
says  :  Kal  jSapvWLKa,  ro  fiev  evp-qfia  ^apvWi-)(ov,  npo(TQ)p)(^ovvTO  Se  yvvacKa 
'ApTC/jLiSi  Kal  'AttoXXcopc.  Hesychius  gives  further  information  about 
what  seems  to  be  the  same  group  of  dances  :  ^pvBaXiya-  irpoaoiTrov 
yvpaiKCtov  TrepiTiderat  xal  yvvaiK€ia  ifxarca  ivhehvTai,  odev  Koi  ra?  fia-ypa^i 
(?  p,a-vXdha<i)  ^pvXXl-)(a<i  KaXovai  AdK(ou€<;  irapa  to  yeXoiov  koX  ala-^poi'. 
6  'Piv6o}v  TT)v  6p')(r)<Trp(,avr  Again  ^puXXt^iaTai,-  01  ac<T')(pa  TrpocrcoTreta 
TrepiTidefxevoi  yvvaiKcia  xai  vfivov<;  aBovra. 

What  was   the   nature  of  these   masks?     He.sychius   has  three  words 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  363.      (."ompare  p.  308  above,  note  I. 

-   The  text  is  iincerl.Tin  ;  cf.  van   Ilcrwcrdcn,  Lex.  Supp'cloiitint,  niul  the  glos.ses  in  Hesychius 
oil  &fi\)a.\iKtai.  ;3i/AAi'xai.  eic.     NiUM)n,  Gr.  J-esli\  pj).   1S4  ff.  discusses  ihese  dances  at  len^jih. 
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Kuvdiov.  KvXivdiov  and  tcvpiOpa,  which  he  explains  as  -rr pnaaiirelov  ^vXiiov 
or  TrpoatoTTtia  ^vXiva,  and  also  KvpiTToi-  ol  tX^vra  ra  ^vXiva  irpuato-neia 
KUTO.  iTaXiav  Kai  €opTii^oi'T€<i  rfj  KopvOaXia  yeXuiaarai.  Now  .\itcnii> 
Korythaha  had  a  temple  at  Sparta  near  the  brook  Tiassus  ''Athen.  iv.  i  Y); 
to  which  male  children  were  brou;^dU  by  their  nurses  at  a  festixal  called 
TtOqi'iBia  :  her  title  is  derived  from  KopvOuXif.  tlu-  Dorian  c<iui\alcnt  of  the 
€lpt(Ti(t)i7i.  She  was  therefore  a  goddess  of  childhood  and  \ei;etation  and 
in  both  respects  near  akin  to  Orthia.  Hesychius  has  another  name. 
Kopv6a\i<TTpiai-  al  -^opevoucrai  Tjj  KopvdaXia  dea,  from  which  we  le.irn  that 
these  dances,  like  tlie  tSapvXXiKu,  were  danced  b)-  women  <jr  else  b)'  men 
in  masks.  In  the  one  case  we  are  told  that  the  men  wore  u<;l\-  feminine 
masks,  in  the  other  only  that  the  masks  were  of  wood.  The  statements  about 
the  KvpiTToi  relate  to  Italy,  probably  to  Dorian  colonies  which  had  brought 
the  cult  and  dances  with  them.  We  hear  of  orgiastic  dances  in  honour  of 
Artemis  at  Dera  in  Taygetus.  at  Caryae  on  the  Arcadian  frontier,  and  in 
Elis  where  the  goddess  was  called  Kordax  and  the  dance  was  explained 
as  of  Lydian  origin — which  means  that  it  resembled  the  posturings  of 
so-called  Xvhoiv  Kopai  in  honour  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.'  Alcman's 
Parthenion  (64  ff.)  describes  the  |)urple  robes  and  golden  jewellery  and 
Lydian  head-dresses  which  the  receptive  Sparta  of  that  da)-  was  borrowing 
from  the  East,  and  long  afterwards  we  hear  of  a  tto/xtt*/  Xvhiov  which 
followed  the  scourging  of  the  ephebi  at  the  fe.stival  of  Orthia.  Hut 
though  these  external  trappings  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  though  with  the  introduction  of  Lydian  music  the  nati\e  dances 
may  have  been  modified,  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a  substratum  of 
primitive  Peloponnesian  religion,  in  which  a  great  nature-goddess  wa^ 
propitiated  with  traditional  uncouth  rites.  In  the  meadows  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Alpheus  stood  a  temple  of  .Artemis  Alpheaea,  among 
surroundings  not  unlike  those  of  the  Spartan  Artemisium  ;  here  it  was 
said  that  at  an  all-night  festival,  iravi'V)(^i<i,  Artemis  and  her  nymphs  had 
daubed  their  faces  with  clay  in  order  to  baffle  the  amorous  pursuit  of 
Alpheus.-  Here  we  have  masking  in  its  most  primitive  form,  for  the  pur|>ose 
of  disguise  and  [protection.  A  stufl\- of  the  masks  from  tlie  Artemisium  will 
shew  that  this  was  their  original  intention.     Just  as  the  priest  of  Demeter 

'  See  llic  fiassages  (|uu(cil  by  I)icl>,  Herniti  xx.v.  p.  362,  Mcincke,  Fr.  Com.   Gr.  i.  J70,  .m-l 
Arist.  Clouds,  598. 
"  r.aus.  vi.  22.  5. 
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Kidaria  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia  put  on  a  mask  when  at  the  mysteries  he 
smote  'the  underground  folk'  with  rods  ^ — a  rite  evidently  intended  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth — so  the  worshippers  of  Artemis  originally 
donned  these  masks  lest  in  drawing  near  to  the  powers  whose  energy  they 
wished  to  awake  some  harm  should  befall  them. 

The  earliest  of  the  masks  so  far  discovered  at  Sparta  are  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  type  (I'lates  X.  and  XL,  a.)  The  former  is  painted  in 
Corinthian  style  and  may  perhaps  reproduce  the  angular  lines  of  a  clumsy 
wooden  original.-     The  tongue-pattern  on  the  forehead  is  alternately  black 


Fii;.  5. — Ui'i'KR  I'AKT  Oh  Terkacoiia  Mask.     (Scale  3:8,) 

and  purple,  purple  being  used  also  for  the  lips  and  the  tongue.  The  upper 
lip  is  shaved  in  true  Spartan  fashion,  the  chin  covered  by  a  pointed  beard. 
A  beard  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  chin  is  not  uncommon  on  early 

'  I'aus.  viii.  15.  r,  and  Frazer's  note.  The  name  Ki<Iaria  is  no  doul)t  derived  from  the  dance 
Ktinpis,  Athen.  .\iv.  631  1). 

-  Height  '155  m.  Thickness  "Oi  to  016.  Breadth  inside  "07,  consequently  too  small  for 
actual  use  except  by  a  child.  Crisp  reddish  micaceous  clay,  pale  yellow  slip,  deep  brown  glaze- 
paint  ;  purple  added  on  alternate  labels  of  diadem,  line  rounil  lips,  and  tongue.  Incisions  made 
before  laying  on  slip  or  paint  —between  labels,  alwve  and  below  eyebrows,  round  the  eyes  to 
indicate  lashes,  and  in  l>eard.  The  dot-and-circle  ornaments  on  the  brow  were  first  impressed  with 
a  round  tipped  instrument,  then  painted  ;  similar  impressions  on  the  cheeks  were  left  without 
colour.  Six  string-holes,  in  top  of  diadem,  tip  of  beard,  and  two  on  either  side.  A  central  tooth 
which  rested  on  the  tongue  has  been  broken  away. 
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Gordon-heads.*  The  cars  were  probably  jjointc-d  ;  the-)- are  set  hif^h  and 
must  have  projected  above  the  diadem. 

The  smaller  Gordon  figured  on  I'l.  XI.,  ti  is  of  intt-rest  for  the  s|jiral 
t(ifu-\\kc  markinL^s  on  the  cheeks,  recalling  Maori  faces.  The  verv  riidcl)- 
modelled  mask  on  the  same  Plate  (XI.,  /fj  mi^ht  at  first  sight  seem  older 
than  the  two  Gort^on-heads,  but  it  is  an  example  of  hasty  rather  than 
primitixc  workmanship.  The  convention  of  representing  the  mouth  a>> 
having  lost  several  teeth  is  already  established,  and  remains  a  constant 
feature.     The  larj^c  nose  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  male  heads. 

Hasty  or  careless  workmanshi[)  is  the  exception.  Fig.  5  and  Fig.  6  arc 
examples  of  carefully  modelled  masks,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,   in  the  one  case   of  a 
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bearded  man,  in  the  other  of  a  woman,  is  shewn  in  tletail.  The  treatment 
of  the  eye  in  Fig.  5  is  common  in  the  masks  of  this  period  ;  in  some  cases 
the  white  of  the  eye  is  painted  the  natural  colour,  giving  a  ver>-  life-like 
effect.  As  might  be  expected  at  Sparta,  where  the  women  were  not  ix:nt 
up  at  home  like  those  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  their  skin,  when  colour  is  used, 
is  represented  as  pink  rather  than  white. 

The  three  masks  on  IMatc  XII.  illustrate  a  later  and  freer  stage.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  heads  are  those  of  old  men  or  old 
women.  Thus  c,  which  with  its  high  bald  forehead  has  the  look  of  a 
philosopher,  has  only  to  be  covered  w  ith  a  hood  to  become  the  thin  kindl\ 
face   of  an  old  woman.      It  is  difficult   to  |)ut   these  heads  as  late  as  the 

'   Sec  instances  ill  Knschcr,  i.r'.  dor^^Dficn,  |>|>    I7i>7,   I  7  I  S  { Kurluangk-r). 
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latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  fashion  of  shaving  the  beard 
became  common,  and  the  evidence  of  Hesychius  regarding  the  use  of  '  ugly 
feminine  masks '  is  in  favour  of  regarding  them  as  those  of  old  women. 
Plate  XII.,^,  is  a  very  delicately  modelled  mask,  the  clay  being  no  thicker 
than  pasteboard  ;  the  hollow  nose  and  large  orifices  adapt  it  for  actual  use. 
The  masks  just  described  have  no  very  exaggerated  facial  markings, 
but  on  many  of  those  representing  old  women,  the  whole  surface  is  a  mass 
of  wrinkles  ;  Fig.  8  is  not  an  e.xtreme  instance.  In  others,  such  as  Fig.  7, 
these  lines  are  more  like  cicatrices  than  wrinkles,  and  probably  represent 
tattooing  such  as  ma}'  have  survived  among  the  Helots  or  been  seen  on  the 
faces  of  imported  slaves.     The  dreadful  face  of  the  cretin  (V\.  XII.,  ^)  is  an 


Figs.  7  and  8.— Wrinkled  Masks.     (Scale  3:8.) 

extraordinary  piece  of  realistic  modelling  ;  the  distorted  mouth  and  cheeks 
and  the  goitre  on  the  neck  are  accurately  observed.  Of  this  pathological 
realism  we  have  no  other  instance.  Like  the  splendid  head  figured  and 
described  by  Mr.  Dawkins  on  p.  326,  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  sudden 
impulse,  an  isolated  offering  made  by  a  modeller  of  consummate  skill. 

Of  milder  realism  there  are  many  examples,  passing  into  caricature. 
The  original  apotropaic  intention  of  the  ugly  Gorgon  masks  makes  itself 
felt  to  the  last  in  these  grotesque  faces  with  enormous  noses,  such  as 
startled  the  spectators  of  the  Clouds} 

'    Schol.  A'libes,  343  ainai  5f  plvas  lix"^'^"'-     EiVeATjAuflacri  yap  u'l  tov  xopov   itpoauTreia  nepiKel- 
uei'oi  fjityaKas  txovra  jiivas  Ka\  aWw  y(\oia  Koi  affxvf^ova. 
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It  must  b<-  roinembcrcd  that  Sparta  had  its  nun  t\|K-  of  comedy 
of  which  Sosibius,  writing  in  the  tliircl  cciitur\'  r..(  .  has  left  a  (ic-scriptiun. 
The  SiKr)\i<TTt)-;,  as  the  coinic  actor  was  called,  profluced  his  effects  by 
the  simplest  means  ;  he  would  jiiimic  bo\-s  stealing,'  fruit.  alwa\s  a  p<»pular 
adventure  at  Sparta,  or  the  formal  phrases  of  a  forci^ti  doctor — just 
such  improvisations  as  are  sometimes  introduced  as  interludes  lx;twcen 
the  dances  at  a  modern  Cretan  iravi^yvpi^}        The  same  writer  tells  us  of  a 


i 


%    # 
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111,.     9.  — N'oSI-.s    I  ROM     M  Asks.        (SCAl.K     I   :    J.  ) 

statue  of  Laughter  said  to  have  been  set  up  b\-  I.ncup^us  himself,  who 
encouraged  mirth  at  pr(.)per  seasons,  .is  .1  sweetener  of  toil.-  C  ert.iml\'  the 
masks  from  the  .sanctuar)-  of  Orthia  suf;^'est  that  her  festivals  were  scenes 
of  rustic  merriment  far  removed  from  the  austcrit)'  of  the  later  scourt^itii.^s. 

R.  C  .  Ho<A\<.»t  I  1. 

'  Sosiliius  ii/'.  .\lhcn.  (»2I  1>  ira^ta  5«  Aa'r«!aiu'iii'on  «wMi«ti/i  »ai4iai  i\»  tii  t^.ivoi  waVai.x.  Z.  \ 
^r)(rt  Ztt><T(/3ioi.  oiiK  i^of  <7iroi/8aiot,  ot«  5^  trof  toktoii  t^  AirbK  rijt  2«a^T>)i  fi<Ta8iirK«i»Ti)<. 
<V>M<iT«  yip  TII  iy  (vrtKti  rfi  A«{«i  «A«irTo»'Tof  tikot  owupaf  fi  {frufAr  lorpoi'  tuioktI  A«*voi— i  *  t  A 

-'  .So.sihius  <i/>.   riul.   /._)'! ///.,'.  25. 


LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA,   1906. 


§  8. — The  Stamped  Tiles. 

During  the  excavations  along  the  course  of  the  city  wall  a  great 
number  of  fragments  of  tiles  with  stamped  inscriptions  were  found.  The 
majority,  about  a  hundred  in  all,  including  several  examples  of  the  same 
stamp,  came  from  the  well  by  the  Heroon  (cf  p,  286).  Many  were  found 
on  the  line  of  the  wall  further  south,  and  many  more  in  the  Arte- 
misium  :  a  few  by  the  Altar  ^  and  in  trial-pits  north  of  the  carriage  road. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  inscribed  tiles  in  Greece  ;  but  in  this 
respect  the  excavations  at  Sparta  have  so  far  easily  surpassed  all  previous 
finds.'-  The  inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  easy  to  read  and  intelligible, 
and  fall  into  different  classes,  which  in  their  turn  sub-divide  themselves 
into  varieties. 

The  tiles  themselves,  like  most  ancient  Greek  tiles,  seem  to  have  been 
semicircular  in  section.  They  are  always  covered  on  one  side  by  a  glaze 
which  varies  from  red  to  black-brown.  The  stamp  is  impressed  on  the 
glazed  side,  as  a  rule  once,  but  in  some  cases  twice.  To  judge  by  the 
broken  letters  and  lines  of  graining  visible  in  some  examples,  the  stamp 
with  which  the    letters   were    impressed    was   of  wood.^     The   object   of 

^  Described  in  §  4  of  this  Report. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Laconian  tiles  were  specified  to  be  used  in  repairs  to  the  walls 
of  the  Piraeus,  l.G.  II.  i.  167,  6.  69. 

^  Perhaps  the  tuitoj  \v\ivos  KfpafiiSuy  of  the  Delian  inventory  was  such  a  stamp:  B.C.H. 
1882,  p.  48,  I.  172.  Paris  (E!ati!e,  p.  116)  thinks  the  stamp  was  cut  in  the  mould  :  it  is  not  yet 
certain  if  this  was  the  case  at  Sparta. 
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glazing  the  tiles  sometimes  inside  and  sometimes  outside,  was  to  fit  them 
for  the  method  of  roofing  used,  in  which  the  edges  of  two  tiles  l>'ing  or\ 
their  backs,  arc  covered  by  another  with  its  back  upwards.  A  few  samples 
of  square  iinbricis  and  flat  tiles  have  been  foumi,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
their  use  to  be  determined. 

In  the  following  list  only  the  most  important  inscriptions  are  given. 
Those  that  are  doubtful,  or  too  incomplete  to  be  restored  with  any  degree 
of  ccrtaint)-,  are  omitted,  since  future  excavations  may  yield  more  complete 
specimens.  None  of  the  tile-stamps  described  in  the  following  pages  can 
be  said  to  date  from  the  Imperial  period,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
type  20.  The  rest  probably  belong  to  the  last  two  centuries  before 
Christ. 

Class  A. 


5. 
6 


TElXEnNAAMOSinN 
EPrnNAAAMAPXIAA  ^ 

AAM02:[lOZ] 
TEIXiaN{Al)  - 

||3T]20I20MAA 
I  Y0qAN|A2YANCt)3X  ^ 

4)IA0AAM[0YTEIXE] 
nNAAM[OZIOZ]^ 

AAMOCIOCTEI 
XEHNANTIOXOY  •' 
AAMOCIOCTEIXEHN 
EPrnNAEYAMEPOY  *' 


7.      AAMOCIOITeiX 
eCJNCOJTHPIA  '' 


Moenium  publicorum  ftegula), 
redemptore  Uamarchida. 


Publica  (tegula), 
Moenium,  I)i[  - 


(redemptore). 


I'ublica  (^tegula)  moenium, 
Lysandro  (redemptorc\ 

Philodamo  (redemptore),  moenium 
publica  (tegula). 

Publica  (tegula)  moenium. 
Antiocho  (redemptore). 

Publica  (tegula)*  moenium, 
redemptore  Euamcro. 

Publicae  (tegulac    moenium, 
Soterida  (redemptore. 


'  Ten  specimens  all  from  the  well,  Inv.  Nos.  2342,  2343  f  2387,  2354,  2355.  2382.  23SS. 
2401,  2420,  2425,  2434. 

-  F'ive  specimens  from  the  well,  Inv.  Nos.  2340,  2341,  2347,  2353,  2463. 

^  Three  specimens  from  the  well,  all  from  the  s.ime  stamp,  Inv.  Nos.  2338,  2344,  2427. 

^  One  si>ecimen  from  the  well,  Inv.  No.  2433. 

^  Two  specimens  from  the  same  stamp,  from  the  well,  Inv.  Nos.  2352,  2416 -t^  2422. 

"  Thirteen  specimens,  most  from  the  s;»me  stamp,  from  the  well,  Inv.  No<.  2337,  2339.  2345, 
2346,  234S,  2349,  2350,  2351,  2417,  2418,  2419.  2436,  2456. 

"  Two  specimens  from  same  stamp,  lx)th  from  the  well,  Inv.  Nos.  2442.  2458. 

2    3    * 
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8.  [AAMOCIOCjreiXeCUN  Publica  (tegula)  moenium, 
[€Pra)NAMeA]A(Nl)nnOYi     redemptore  Melanippo. 

9.  [AAJmOCIOCTCIX  Publica  (tegula)  moenium, 
[eOJNjAIONYCIOC^  Dionysius  (redemptor). 

The  tiles  bearing  these  inscriptions  were  without  doubt  made 
expressly  for  the  city  walls.  The  formula  mentions  that  the  tile  was  state 
property,  the  public  work  for  which  the  tile  was  intended,  and  the  name  of 
the  contractor.  None  of  the  contractors  are  otherwise  known  except 
Euamerus,  whose  name  occurs  also  on  bricks  made  for  the  Skanotheke.^ 
Tiles  or  bricks  stamped  as  state  property  have  been  found  at  Sparta,* 
Megalopolis,^  Pergamum,**  Eretria,^  Tanagra,*^  Tegea,''  Athens,^**  Piraeus,^^ 
Elataea,^'^  Mantineia,^^  and  the  Argive  Heraeum.^^  Tiles  specially  made 
for  the  city  walls  have  hitherto  only  been  found  at  Pergamum.^-"' 

Class  B. 

10.  AAMOZIOSTE  Publica  (tegula)  moenium 
AOANAZTTPA^^                              (ex  officina)  Athenae,  Pra[tolao] 

(Stamp  complete)  (redemptore) 

11.  AAMOIIOITEIXE  .  Publica  (tegula)  moenium 
nNAAEAZA(j)P[OAl]                  (ex  officina)  Aleae, 
ZIOYEniAPXIAAA  ^^                  (redemptore)  Aphrodisio, 

patronomo  Archiada. 

^  Four  specimens,  all  from  same  stamp,  whose  wooden  character  is  most  marked  ;  three  .nre 
from  the  well,  the  fourth  (2470)  from  a  hill  by  Magoula,  where  it  is  possible  to  conjecture  that  the 
wall  ran,  Inv.  Nos.  2384,  2437,  2444,  2470.  The  beginning  of  the  same  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
two  fragments  both  from  the  same  stamp  (one  (2385)  from  the  well,  the  other  (2471)  from  the  same 

AAM 

hill  at  Magoula)  which  read 

^  epr 

^  One  specimen,  Inv.  No.  2398,  from  the  well. 
'  Inv.  No.  2078.  ••  Sparta  Mus.  Cat.  712. 

'  Gardner  and  others,  Megalopolis,  pp.  140,  4. 
*  Frankel,  Iiischriften  v.  P.  ii.  Nos.  724,  728. 
^  Richardson  ap.  Waldstein,  Argive  Heraeum,  i.  p.  218,  4. 
**  Paris,  Alali'e,  p.  112,  lo.  *  Athen.  Mitt.  1879,  p.   144. 

'«  R.C.n.  1888,  p.  356.  "   R.C.H.  1887,  p.  209,  4. 

''■^   Paris,  ^Hatt'e,  p.  113.  "  Fougeres,  Mantiiide,  p.  539- 

'^  Richardson,  op.  cil.  p.  217.  '*  Frankel,  op.  cit.  ii.  No.  645,  inscribed  TEfXXlN  only. 

'*  Three  specimens,  Inv.  Nos.  2214,  2370,  2408  ;  the  two  latter  from  the  same  stamp.  One 
(2214)  is  from  the  altar,  the  other  two  from  the  well. 

'"  Six  sj5ecimen>-,  all  from  the  same  stamp,  Inv.  Nos.  2293,  2356,  2357,  2358,  2414,  2426. 
Two,  2293  and  2414,  which  are  stamped  twice,  are  from  the  wall  north  of  the  altar,  the  others  from 
the  well. 
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This  second  class  of  tile-stamps,  though  includinj^  only  two  varieties,  is 
more  important.  One  (10)  mentions  in  adtlition  to  the  contractor  and  the 
public  work  for  which  the  tile  was  destined,  the  factory  where  it  was  made, 
that  of  Athena.  The  abbreviation  of  TEIXEHN  to  TE  is  unusual:  the 
expansion  of  FIPA  to  nPATOAAOY  is  merely  conjectural  ;  any  cjther 
name  be^innin^^  with  llpa  wcnild  suit.  The  other  (11)  whose  formula  is 
yet  fuller,  gives  the  }'car,inilicated  b)-  the  name  of  the  epon\-mous  patronomus 
Archiadas  (unfortunately  not  otherwise  known  'j,  and  further  specifics  the 
factory  by  calling  it  that  of  Alea-:  which  seems  to  mean  that  tile-works^ 
were  attached  to,  and  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of,  the  sanctuary  of 
Athena  Alea.  This  sanctuary  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas  near  a 
bridge,  on  the  road  to  Therapne.''  At  the  present  day  there  are  tile-works 
near  the  river  bank,  in  a  line  between  Sparta  and  Therapne,  but  there  is 
as  yet  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  shrine  of  Athena  Alea  stood  here. 

Class  C. 

12.  [AAMOIiJOZ  Publica  ^tegula) 

A0ANAZAY  ■'  Athenae    (e.x    officina),  Au  [  -  -  -  -  ] 

(redemptore). 

13.  [aa|MOIIOZ  Publica  rtegula) 
[agJaNAZnT'                                 Athenae    (ex     officina),  Ni  [---  -] 

(redemptore). 

14.  [a]AM0II02:  [i]  Publica  (tegula) 
[A]0ANAZnOAYK[AH|  '  .Athenae      (ex       officina  .  I'olycles 

(redeniptor). 

15.  AAMOIIOZ  Z  Publica  (tcgula) 
AGANAZCJJIAOKAH  ^  .Athenae      (ex      ofticina\  Philoclcs 

(redemptor). 

'  Sec  the  lists  given  by  Bocckh  in  the  C.I.C.  i.  pp.  6o<)  f.,  ami  by  Le  Has-Foucart,  p.  109. 
.Some  of  the  Klalaca  tiles  are  dated  in  the  same  way.  v.  Paris,  Elat^e,  pp.  1 13  seqq. 

-  P'or  the  use  of  Alea  to  denote  Athena  .Mea  compare  the  \*  ' Kkiai  of  the  Tegea  inscription, 
H.C.II.   1889,  |)    281  ;  V.  also  F'oujjcres,  Manlinee,  p.  288. 

*  .\t  I'rienc  the  State  owned  tile-works  ;  for  tiles  inscrilxrd  nOAEfiZantl  APOMCJNOC 

nOAEUJC  were  found  there  ;  Miller  von  Gaertrinjjcn,  Insihri/Uii  v./'.,  359.  9.   <o.  26,  27. 
■*  Xenophon,  Hdleniia,  vi.  5.  27  ;   I'ausanias,  iii.   19.  7. 

*  f)ne  specimen,  Inv.  No.  2371,  from  the  well. 

*  Two  specinu-nN,  Inv.  Nos.  2281,  2430  ;  the  hf^t  from  trial  pits  noiih  of  the  carriage  road, 
the  other  from  the  well. 

"  One  specimen,  Inv.  No.  2454,  from  the  lleriMui. 

'  Si\  si>ecimens,  Inv.  Nos.  2377.  -3^-  2423,  2424,  243,,  24  ;S,  2446  245;.  all  fn.in  ;li. 
-ainc  stanjp,  an<l  fiuin  the  well. 
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16.  A  A  MO C IOC  Publica  (tegula) 
A0ANAC())IA^  Athenae     (ex     officina),  Phil[ocles] 

(redemptor). 

17.  AAMOZIOZ  Publica  (tegula) 
A0ANAZ  -  Athenae  (ex  officina). 

The  formula  on  this  class  is  less  full,  and  only  states  that  the  tiles 
were  made  for  public  works  at  the  factory  of  Athena.  In  most  varieties 
the  name  of  the  contractor  is  also  added,  either  in  full  or  in  abbreviation. 
The  name  (|)IAOKAHZ  in  No.  15,  confirms  Tod's  conjecture  that  the 
stamps  of  type  16,  found  by  Ross  at  Sparta,  should  be  completed 
<|)IA0KAHC  and  not  CJ)IAOC  as  Ross  suggested.^  Though  these  tiles 
were  not  made  expressly  for  the  city  wall,  yet  they  were  extensively  used 
for  it.  Stamps  of  type  17,  are  common  all  along  its  course,  and  of  type  16, 
seven  examples  out  of  eight  were  found  on  the  line  of  the  wall  by  the 
Heroon. 

Class  D. 

18.  lEPOl  Sacrae  (tegulae)  Orthiae. 
BOPOEIAZ^ 

19.  BCOP0EIAZ  Orthiae  (tegulae)  sacrae. 

lEPOl  ^ 

20.  BOP[o]eiACIAPOI*^  Orthiae  (tegulae)  sacrae. 

21.  EAEYZIA''  Eileithyia. 

(Incomplete  stamp.) 

^  Eight  specimens,  Inv.  Nos.  2228,  2240,  2258,  2259,  2260,  2272,  2273,  2450  ;  the  first  seven 
from  the  line  of  the  wall  by  the  Heroon,  the  other  from  the  well  :  cf.  Ross,  Inscrr.  Graec.  Ined.  i.  50. 

-  Forty-nine  certain  specimens  of  this  stamp  have  been  found  at  the  Heroon,  the  Artemisium, 
the  Theatre,  and  elsewhere  :  the  majority  have  so  far  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  city  wall. 

•'  S.M.C.  p.  28. 

■•  Twelve  specimens,  Inv.  Nos.  2127,  2192,  2278,  2329,  and  2407  are  from  the  same  stamp  ; 
2334  is  from  a  different  stamp;  the  rest  are  uncertain  2313,  2315,  2321,  2322,  2331,  2469.  All 
are  from  the  Artemisium. 

''  Fourteen  specimens,  Inv.  Nos.  2177,  2177'',  2205,  and  2330  are  from  one  stamp  ;  2193  ^"<i 
2314  are  from  another:  the  rest  2188,  2316,  2319,  2320,  2432,  2441,  2467,  and  2468  are  doubtful. 
All  are  from  the  Artemisium. 

"  Four  specimens,  all  fron)  the  Artemisium,  Nos.  2226,  2318,  2323,  2406  ;  the  last  three  are 
from  the  same  stamp. 

^  Two  specimens,  one  2294  from  the  Artemisium,  tlie  other  2287  from  the  city  wall  by 
Tagari's  garden. 
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22.      BAIAEINABI  ^  Rcj^i  Nahidi. 

circular  st.iinp.i 

Tiles  of  the  first  three  types  of  this  class  were  foiincl  onl)-  at  the  shrine 
of  Arteinis  Orthia  and  afford  additional  evidence  for  its  identification. 
An  exacti)'  similar  inscription  is  that  found  near  Elat.iea  on  the  uad^ti'Hui 
from  the  shrine  of  Athena  Cranaea.  AOANAZ  lEPOZ.'  The  usr  of  the 
genitive  BOP0EIAZ,  indicating  the  destination  and  not  the  maker  of  the 
tile,  has  many  parallels.  At  the  shrine  of  Athena  Oanaea  were  found 
tiles  reading  A0ANAZ  EN  KPANAII  ';  from  the  Amyclaeum  wc  have 
AnOAAONOI  EN  AMYKAAIOI^  from  Tergamon  there  arc  the  stamps 
BAZIAEiaN,  TEIXHN,  and  lEPHN  ■  ;  from  Sparta  itself  wc  have 
TEIXEHN  and  CK ANO0HK AC '"- ;  from  Megalopolis  (t)IAinnElOY  and 
CKANO0HKAC;;  from  Mantincia  nOAAPEOZ^;  an<l  from  I.ycosura 
AtaTToiVav.''  Also  from  the  Argive  Ileraeum  there  is  the  stamp 
laKAHZ  APXITEKTHN  AAMOIOI  HPAZ.'o  These  last  two  words  mean 
ttgulac publicac  Hcrac}^ 

This  imi)lics  that  the  Argive  Heraeum  was  a  state  shrine,  and  that  the 
state  was  responsible  for  repairing  it.  Similarl)-,  bricks  inscribed  ttXivSo'; 
hafioaia  iirl  'AireWea  were  used  at  the  temple  of  Athena  Cranaea.'-  At 
Sparta,  however,  it  seems  that  the  trustees  of  the  shrine  of  Artemis  Orthia 
were  in  charge  f)f  the  fabric.  This  was  the  case  at  Dclos,  where  the 
inventories  of  the  hieropoioi  mention  the  purchase  and  use  of  tiles,  and  of 
woodwork." 

Of  type  21  only  two  specimens  have  been  found,  one  at  the  .Artemisium, 

'  One  specimen,  from  the  city  wall  by  T.-igari's  garden,  Inv.  .\ii.  22S6. 

-  Paris,  Elati'c,  p.  183,  cf.  the  tiles  stamped  |EPA  f'>un(l  at  the  temple  at  .\l>ac,  f.lf.S. 
1S96,  p.  298. 

•'  Paris,  op.  dl.  p.  82. 

■•  Sparta  Mtis.  Cat.  Nos.  636-642,  644:  cf.  Kichanlscm  ap.  WaKIstein,  .//;;v;r  Utraeum,  I. 
p.  216;  van  Hook,  Berl.  Phil.   H^och.  1904,  p.  1470. 

'  Frankel,  luscliriften  v.  P.  ii.  Nos.  641,  645,  646. 

•*  Sparta  .Mils.  Cat.  Nos.  276,  535,  7 1 2. 

'  Cjardner  and  others,  Mii^a/opo/h,  p.   140.  i,  4. 

*  Fougeres,  B.C. II.  1890,  p.  255;   Id.  .Miinliii,',-,  p.  lyi.  '  ^tKrxov,  1889,  p.  160. 

'"  Richardson,  op.  cit.  p.  217. 

"  They  might  also  l)e  rendered  Tt\^nla£  piihlicac  i\  offi.iitix  Ucrae  on  the  .inalojjy  of  tyiK*  it. 
This  would  mean  that  there  were  tile-works  attache"!  to  the  .\rj;ivc  Heraeum.  Hut  this  i>  very 
unlikely. 

'-'  Paris,  F.lal,'e,  p.  1 15;  the  tiles  from  the  Heroon  of  I'otiares  .ti  Mantinein  are  inscrifictl 
nOAAPEOZ     AA[M0II0Z],   v.  FoUKeres,  .M.nitin.'.;  p.   191. 

'•'  Homolle,  H.C  II.  1S8:,  pp.   135,  136. 
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and  the  other  by  the  city  wall  just  above  Tagari's  garden.     This  seems 

to  suggest  that  a  temple  of  Eileithyia  was   in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is 

confirmed  b\-  Pausanias,  who  says  that  there  was  a  shrine  of  this  goddess 

near  that  of  Artemis  Orthia.^ 

The  solitary  example  of  type  22  stands  alone  because  of  its  circular 

shape  and   its   historical    interest.     The  use  of  the  dative   is  unusual,  but 

there  is  little  doubt  that   this  tile,  like  one  formerly  in  the  Museum,  was 

made  by  order  of  the  tyrant  Nabis.     We  have  an  exact  parallel  in  tiles 

from  Oeniadae  inscribed  C^IAinnOY,  since  they  are  believed   to  belong  to 

re-fortification    carried    out    by    Philip   V.-     Similar   personal   inscriptions 

occur  on   tiles   from    Megalopolis^    and    Epidaurus,*    reading   respectively 

<))IAOnOIMHN     All    and    ANTCiJNeiNOY,  the    latter    of   which    refers   to 

Antoninus  Pius.     The  regal  inscription  has  analogies  in  tiles  from  Kertch^ 

and  Pergamon,  reading  BAZIAIKH*^;  and  at  the  latter  site  there  was  also 

found  a  series  of  tiles  stamped  AB,  which  may  be  for  'XttuXov  ^aaiXiwi,' 

but  is  usually  taken  as  'ArraXoy  ^a<TiXevovTo<;,  and  as  a  date.     The  tile 

formerly  in  the  Museum,  but  now  lost,  read  BAAEOZ   NABIOZ.**     Wolters 

conjectured  that  it  was  made  for  repairs  to  the  city  wall,  which   Nabis  is 

said  by  Pausanias"'  to  have  undertaken,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 

fact  that  our  tile  was  found  beside  the  city  wall. 

Alan  J.  B.  Wage. 

'  I'ausanias,  iii.  17.  i. 

-  A. J. A.  1904,  p.  170. 

^  J.H.S.  .S93,  p.  336. 

■*  Cavvadias,  Fonilles  d' Epidaure,  I.,  p.  107,  247. 

•'  .Macpherson,  Antiquities  of  Kcrtcli,  pp.  72,  75. 

*>   Frankel,  Iitschriften  v.  P.  ii.  No.  642.  ^  Frankel,  op.  (it.  Nos.  652  ieqq. 

^  Wolters,  Athen.  Mitt.  1898,  p.  139:  cf.  the  coin  inscription,  Wroth,  Num.  Cliron.  1897, 
p.  107.  B  Al  AEI  is  tlie  Doric  form  for  /3a(r(A.f<,  due  to  the  dropping  of  Z  between  two  vowels  : 
in  earlier  inscriptions  an  aspirate  B  would  appear  between  the  vowels  ;  v.  GoUiiz-Bechtel,  4421, 
4422;  Meister,  Dorer  u.  Achiier.  p.  11. 

'■'  Pausanias,  vii.  8.  5. 


LACONIA. 
II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA,   1906. 

§  9. — Inscriptions  from  the  Artemisium. 

The  inscriptions  may  be  classed  as  follows:  (i)  about  fifty  from 
the  Artemisium  ;  (2)  a  few  fragments  found  near  the  Altar  ;  (3  about 
forty  from  various  other  sites.  The  last  class  includes  many  which 
were  found  built  into  the  late  Hyzmtine  walls  and  a  few  which  were 
obtained  outside  the  area  of  the  excavation,  but  are  undoubtedly  of  Spartan 
origin.     A  final  section  deals  with  the  inscriptions  copied  by  Fourmont. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  without  delay  everything  but 
small  fragments.  The  commentary  does  not  claim  to  be  complete  ;  this 
applies  especially  to  the  inscriptions  froin  the  .Artemisium  where  no 
finality  of  conclusion  can  be  reached  until  all  available  stones  have 
been  dug  out  and  read.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  inscriptions 
are  given  from  m)-  own  copies  and  impressions.' 

The  figures  in  brackets  arc  the  current  numbers  of  the  Excavation 
Inventory  and  are  at  present  affi.xed  to  the  stones  in  the  Museum  at 
Sparta.     All  measurements  are  given  in  metres. 

'  1  wi>li  [<)  ih.mk  .Mr.  .M.  N.  TikI  for  his  grc;il  kindness  in  rc.uling  ihrmi^h  llic  whi>lc  of  ihi«i 
article,  and  for  many  valuable  corrections,  notes,  and  references;  .ind  Mr.  D.  (I.  Ho^irth  .-ind 
Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  for  their  help  and  sujjijesti4)n.s.  .Mr.  A.  M.  Wixniward  has  kindly  supplied 
the  parai;raphs  niarke<i  with  his  initials. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CLASSIFICATION 


From  ihc  Arteniisium  — 

Archaic  Fraijniciil.s  .......... 

353 

Vulivc  Inscriptions  of  the  Hoys'  Conlesls 

553 

Other  Inscriptions    .......... 

380 

From  the  .\llar       ........... 

440 

From  other  site.s — 

.S])artan  Decree         .          .          . 

441 

Law  regarding  the  Leonidea    ........ 

445 

Honorary  Inscriptions      ......... 

456 

Lists  of  Magistrates,  etc.           ........ 

467 

Grave  Inscrip'ions   .......... 

473 

\'ari;)us  ............ 

475 

Note  on  Inscriptions  copied  l)y  Fourmoni         ...... 

477 

Inscriptions  Found  at  thk  Artemisium. 

Of  all  Spartans  cults  the  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  most  typical  of  the  Spartan  character.  The  goddess,  who  had 
been  adored  at  Sparta  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  men's  tradition,^  was  the 
patroness  of  the  Spartan  youth  in  their  warlike  training  ;  at  her  altar  the 
lads  underwent  the  ordeal  of  the  lash,-  and  to  her  the  choirs  of  maidens 
sang  and  brought  their  offerings  by  starlight.'  Her  worship  lasted 
late  into  the  Roman  Empire ;  Pausanias,  no  less  than  Plutarch,  speaks  of 
the  ordeal  as  still  in  use  in  his  own  day,^  and  inscriptions  of  the  Imperial 
ao-e  tell  of  offerings  to  the  goddess  by  winners  in  certain  contests 
among  the  boys.  A  few  of  these  stones  had  long  been  known  in 
the  Sparta  Museum,^  but  all  record  of  their  finding-place  was  lost. 
The  circumstances  of  the  identification  of  the  Artemisium  have  been 
related  above  (pp.  278  f.).  The  precinct  has  already  yielded  inscriptions 
in  large  numbers,  among  them  a  few  archaic  fragments. 


'  Her  image  was  said  to  he  that  stolen  from  the  Taiiri  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  (I'aus.  iii.  i6, 
§  7).      Helen  was  said  to  have  danceil  in  her  temple  (I'lut.   This.  31). 

-   Pans.  ih.  §  10. 

'  Alcman,  fr.  5  (Hergk)  60  ff.  Tol  irfKnihfs  yap  aixiv  \  'Opdia  (popos  <pfpoia-ats  \  vvktu  5t' 
OLfji&poiTiav  art  arjptov  |  iffrpuv  aFfipofifyai  fjiixovrai. 

*  Pans.  lb.  ;  Pint,  l.yciir.^.  18  .  .  .  iroAAous  ^irl  toD /SfK/ioi'  ttjs  'OpOlas  ewpaKanfv  airoduriffKoyTas 
Tots  irKvyati-  Cf.  I'lut.  /;/j/.  Laa>n.  p.  239  C  ;  cf.  .Sam  Wide,  Lakonische  A'nlie,  ()^,  1 13,  and 
pp.  317  f.  above. 

*  These  are  given  below. 
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.1  riliaic  I'tdi^uioits. 

1.  On  an    archaic    relief   of   a   horse  in    soft    stone  ;  letters   scratched 

unevenly.' 

EPANIDASTAIPA'  'KTrai-i^a?  rai  7ra(p)[^fi'0j 

A®    013H®  «i/e]^(e)/ce  /^op^(et >/[«]. 

There  is  no  rooin  for  an\'  form  of  'Aprf^iiv  on  the  stone.  The  secund 
vowel  ot  ai't'^e/ce  seems  to  have  been  left  out  l)>-  mistake,  and  also 
the  -et  -  in  OpOeia  ;  the  final  iota  may  be  worn  away.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  F  or  P  was  the  form  for  p,  the  short  stroke  may  be  merely  a  flaw  in 
the  stone. 

This  inscription  may  go  back  to  the  late  seventh  or  early  sixth  century 
U.C.  It  has  the  forms  which  mark  the  earliest  period  of  the  Laconian 
alphabet:  three-stroke  a,  crossed  0,  e  with  long  back-stroke,  the  use  of 
f,  and  the  boustropliedon  writing  (cf.  Roberts,  Introd.  to  Ck.  Epigr.  i. 
pp.  248  ff.).  The  stone  was  found  with  pottery  of  the  '  Corinthian  '  type. 
The  chief  point  worthy  of  note  is  the  name  of  the  goddess,  who  is 
called  \{apdkvo<^  'Opd\ei\a  with  no  mention  of  Artemis.  It  will  be  seen 
below  that  even  in  later  times  she  was  often  called  simply  Orthia, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  was  her  popular  name  throughout.  The 
title  TTapQkvo^  recurs  in  a  metrical  dedication  to  Artemis  Orthia  (5  below). 

2.  Small  fragment  of  relief  with  horse's  head. 

Ff  ?{o){pedai 

Fl  ai/e^]e';/t  )[6.  ? 

This  inscription  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  last. 


Dedications  by  the    Winners  in  the  Boys    Contest. 

Of  this  class  of  inscription  a  fair  number  of  examples  are  alrcad\- 
known,  and  the  excavations  yielded  a  great  m  my  now  stones  of  the  same 
type.  In  almost  all  cases  the  victory  is  recorded  on  a  small  ornamental 
slab   or  stele   of   local   marble;    the   decoration  consisted  of   a    gable-top. 

'    For  a  reijroiluction  st-t-  p.  334,  Kig.   i. 

A    .\ 
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sometimes  with  the  addition  of  corner  ornaments  or  acroteria  :  elsewhere  a 
small  pediment  was  carved  on  the  slab,  or  it  was  embellished  with  rosettes 
or  other  conventional  desijjns.  Many  of  the  slabs  further  show  a  groove 
or  socket  for  holding  a  sickle-shaped  object,  and  in  two  instances  this 
object  has  remained  in  place.  It  is  iron  and  resembles  aflat  rather  clumsy 
sickle-blade  ;  for  the  present  therefore  it  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  sickle 
without  any  assumption  as  to  its  real  nature.  Sometimes  the  sickle  was 
not  let  into  the  stone  but  fastened  to  it  by  rivets.  Every  stone  of  this 
class  that  is  whole  or  nearly  whole  shews  some  trace  of  the  sickle,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  an  essential  to  the  dedication.  The  form  of 
words  stating  the  successes  of  the  victors  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by 
custom,  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  see  the  sense  of  man\-  small  fragments 
which  otherwi.se  could  not  be  understood.  A  feature  of  some  of  these 
inscriptions  is  their  attempted  return  to  the  old  Doric  dialect  ; — that  this  is 
merely  affectation  is  shewn  by  the  varying  degrees  of  archaism  that  the 
inscriptions  present,  and  by  the  lateness  of  th^  date,  since  tlie  most  consist- 
ently archaistic  inscriptions  seem  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  points  presented  by  these 
inscriptions  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  body  of  texts,  but  at  the 
outset  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  allowed.  The  dedicators  are 
boys,  who  as  leaders,  seemingly,  of  their  own  bands  (0ovai  or  dyeXai)  won 
certain  contests:  these  were  either  the  Hunt  (called  KadOtjparoptv,  etc. — 
that  is,  some  kind  of  athletic  match)  or  a  Musical  Competition  (called 
either  fj-ioa  or  KeXrja,  the  two  being  probably  different)  The  contest  is 
commonly  called  to  irathiKov,  as  a  whole,  the  other  three  words  (Jcscribing 
the  branch  of  it  in  which  the  winner  had  been  engaged  ;  the  age  of  the 
winner  is  sometimes  specially  defined,  mostly  by  the  term  ftj«t;^i^ofiei'o<?. 
which  seeems  to  have  meant  a  boy  in  the  third  year  of  his  state-training 
when  he  was  nine  years  old.^  The  other  indications  of  age  or  standing  are 
obscure  and  will  be  discussed  later.  The  iron  sickle  let  into  the  stone 
as  an  offering  to  Artemis  Orthia  was  the  prize  given  for  the  contest  The 
inscriptions  generally  give  the  date  of  the  victories,  the  year  being  fixed,  as 
usual  under  the  Romans,  by  the  -irarpovono^  iir(i>vvfji,o^,  who  is  alluded  to 
simply  as  irarpovofjio^.     The  dating  of  most  of  the  inscriptions  is  a  matter 

'  The  tenth  year  of  a  boy's  life  being  denoted  by  fnKixiiif^ffn,  such  boys  are  often  called 
|x>ys  of  ten  years  ;  whereas  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  they  were  still  according  to  our  reckoninj; 
nine  years  old. 
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of  i^rc.it  unccrtaiiit)-.  The  cailii-st  of  those  ncul\-  found  iiia\-  Weloiij^  to 
the  bei^inniii^'  of  the  Roman  era,. aiul  the  latest  to  the  a;_,'e  of  (.'omnuxius  ; 
wiihiii  these  Minits  there  arc  few  fixi-il  points,  and  even  where  the 
Mpon\  inus  is  known  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fix  his  year  of  office.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  further  discoveries  will  increase  the  mean-,  foe  biiilditi|^ 
up  a  system  of  Spartan  chronolo<^)-.  In  onler  to  ;^ivc  a  cornpleti-  \  iew  of 
the  inscriptions  in  hand  we  shall  first  repeat  the  examples  already  published. 

((7)  Gable-topped  slab  of  white  marble  uitli  sickle  let  in  (.Ollitz- 
Hechtel,  4501  (pp.  41,  145).  I'ret^er,  A//t.  Mitt,  xxii  (1S07  .  ^>34  f.  No.  1, 
with  facsimile.     S.M.C}   No.  218. 

'Opdeir]  ho)poi>  \e\ovT€v<;  aviOii  k€  (3oayo^  /^"^^ 

fiMau  vtKij  (Ta<;  xai  tuB'  eiraOXa     Xapioor  0y}f\    |  5 

KUL  fi   ea-T€\fr€  rra  Tijp  elaapidfioi^  |  eneai    /SyjrX'  \ 

'  ( l->ianaej  Ortheac  doiuiin  Leonteus  dcdicavit  boajjjus  i/.<-.  dux  puero- 
rum),  victor  certaminis  Moac  (cantus),  hoc  pracmio  reportato.  V.t  me 
honoravit  pater  aequalibus  versibus.' - 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  represented  b\-  the  letters  in  each  line 
amounts  to  the  same  total,  (SyjrX',  that  is  2730.  Between  the  second  and 
third  verses  there  is  a  space,  perhaps  incant  for  another  hexameter. 

(d)  Similar  slab.  Collit/.-Hechtel,  4500  pp.  41,  145  .  I'le^er,  id. 
No.  2.     S.M.C.  219+501. 

Ayadf)  Tv]^T).  I  4>L\i)Top  ^iXijTO)  |  tV/  Trarpo  vup-ui  \op-  j        5 
'yitnTto  TO)  {Vopyiiriroi)  |  veiKuap  KcXvau  \  '\pT£fiiTi 
B&)/3(r€o  j  <)viai}K€. 

K^eavav,  given  by  some  authorities,  should  certainly  read  KtXvav.  a 
by-form  of  the  usual  KeXijai'.     The  stone  has  a  "'>f  A. 

'  Quod  dedicanti  bonum  et  faustum  sit  ;  I'hiletus,  Philcti  filius.  patro- 
nomo  Gorgippo  Gorgippi  f.  victor  certaminis  CeUae  cantus\  Dianac 
Ortheae  dedicavit.' 

'  This  abhrcviaiion  has  Iktcii  ailoj  tod  throu^jhout  for  Sf>arla  Museum  Calalo-u,-. 
-  A  literal   translation   i>  added   to  each   inscription.      I    h.nvc   chosen    Latin   fi>r  thi    >aUc  of 
keeping  the  order  of  words. 

A    A    2 
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(c)  Similar  slab.  Collitz-Bechtcl,  4499  (pp.  40,  145).  Preger,  //'. 
No.  3.     S.M.C.  220. 

'AyaOa  \  ru^a.  |  M.    Avp.  Zev^nnrop  6  K[al]  \   KXeavSpop 

^iXofjbovaci)  leWpevp  AevKiTnriBtov  Koi  HivhapL\hav  5 

^ovayop  fiiKKf)(^i88ofj,€\v(ov  eVt  TraTpovofio)  Ho.  At- 

Xi'ct)  I  AafioKpariSa  t(o  'AXxavSptSa  ap\-y^i€piop  tm 

Z,e^a<Troi  koi  TO)v\\[^d^€iu)v  irpoyovfov  cotw  ^i\q-  10 

\K.\a'i(T\apop  KoX  (f)t\o7rdTpi8op,  at[a)Ji/t&>]  dyopavofio) 

TrXeccTTOpl^eLKco  |  7rapa8]6^(o  koi  dpicrTO)  ' ^Wd\yQ)v  \ 

v€iKd]ap  Ka<Tar)paT6pcv\\['ApT]€fjLiSL  l^(^)p^€a  dv[idi]]  k€v.         I  5 

In  line  14  the  editors  inserted  ficoav  after  Kaaa-qparopiv.  There  is 
indeed  room  on  the  stone,  but  no  further  ground  for  the  addition. 

'  Bona  fortuna  ;  M.  Aur.  Zeuxippus,  vel  Cleander,  Philomusi  filius, 
sacerdos  Leucippidum  et  Tindaridarum,  dux  puerorum  dccennium,  patro- 
nomo  P.  Aelio  Damocratida  Alcandridae  f.  pontifice  maximo  Augusti  et 
eius  Divorum  patrum,  amico  Caesaris,  amico  patriae,  perpetuo  agoranomo 
(vel  aedili)  victore  illustrissimo,  optimo  Graecorum,  victor  certaminis  Cassera- 
tori  (venationis)  Dianae  Ortheae  dedicavit.' 

(d)  Slab  with  sockets  for  two  sickles.  Collitz-Bechtel,  4498  (pp.  40, 
145).     Preger  «A    No.  4.     S.M.C.  221. 

jo?  Koi  Net/fT70o'p|o<?  ol  N€iKr](f)6pov,\veiKdavT€p  Kaa-  | 

a-qparopiv  /xa)av  KatX.[TJ]\\av  ' Aprefiihi  3(op0ia  dv\e-  5 

OrjKav  inl  irarpovofilov  M.dp(Kov)  Avp(r)Xiov)  ^axripeuKov  \ 
Tov  NeiKdp(i)vo<;,  (f>(i)[X](o)[Kai]\{a-ap)[op  Koi  (f)iXo7rdTpiBop.] 

* us  et  Nicephorus,  Nicephori  filii,  victores  certaminum  Casscratori 

Moae  Caeleae  (venationis  et  cantus),  Dianae  Ortheae  dedicaverunt, 
patronomo  M.  Aur.  Sosinico  Nicaronis  f.  amico  Caesaris,  amico  patriae.' 
In  U.  4-5  KatX[yi]av  or  KaiX[y]av  is  a  better  reading  than  KaiX[a)]ap.  The 
reasons  for  the  change  will  be  seen  below. 

{e)  Slab  with  socket  for  sickle.  Martha,  B.C.H.  III.  194,  No.  5. 
Preger,  ib.  No,  5.     S.M.C.  410. 

Mo/)/eo9  OvaXk\pio<i  OvXTriav6<i  \  'A(f>d6vrjT0<;  Sa)| - 

(<Tt/c)[/)]aT0W9  ^0Vay\\[6<i  fJLlKl8](8ofjL€)[vQ)V 5 

'  M,  Valerius  Ulpianus  Aphthonetus,  Sosicratis  filius,  dux  puerorum 
decennium  .  .  .  sc.  Dianae  dedicavit.' 
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The  winner   may  be  a  younger  kinsman  of  M.    Ul|)ius   Ajjhthonetus, 
the  Mponymus  in  12  f below). 

(/)  I'reger,  //^  No.  6. 

EniEP 
THPAl//// 
MEM  'III 

i:\N\K\llll 

Sickle 

'X//7A 

Prcgcr  restores  the  last  line  as  /Souajof  fit]/{ixiB[Bofiii'(oi'].     The  other 
letters  seem  to  be  fragments  of  names,  say 

eirl  ' Ep[fioyevov<;]  -)-  -   \\UfjL[fj.co<; Ae]|^t'/iax[°'» ] 

(g)  Preger,  id.  No.  7.     Fragment  with  trace  of  socket  for  sickle. 

I  I  A  1 

-  X   \P    -   - 

U 
Meaning  doubtful. 

(//)  Slab  with  trace  of  socket  for  sickle.     Tod,  At/i.  Mitt,  .wix  (1904  . 
50.     S.M.C.  7^7,. 

[/9oa70?    I    ^LK\l)-Xlhho^€\l<(OV  CTTl    TTaT/JO  [  J'O/iOU   T<(9. 

KXauJlStof  '\ttikov  \  i'€iK/]cra<;  ro  \  TraiBi/cov  KaO\0i)paT6piov  |  5 

'ApTefiiSi  'Op  deia   aj/e(^)[7/|  «]et/.  lO 

'..dux  puerorum  decennium,  patronomo  Tib.  Claudio  Attico,  victor 
pucrorum  certaminis  Cattheratori  (vcnationis)  Dianac  Ortheae  dcdicavit.' 

(j)  The  following  should  be  added. 

C.I.G.    1416.     Collitz-Bcchtcl,   4471,  and    Tod,   //;.   include    it    in   this 
series,  following  Foucart  (Lc  Has,  Explication,  p.  79). 

AafioKXeiSa^  \a\ea,  eVt  'Wkittttov  veiKua-a^;  to 
vaiBiKoi'  I  KEAHA  'ApTCfiiTi  OPeEPA. 

The   last  word   was  rightly  altered   by   Hoeckh  into   'Opdeia.       lie    made 
KeXrjB  into  kcXijti,  but  KcXija  '  must  be  the  right  reading. 

'    Meister  in  CoUit/.-Bcchlcl,  III.  2,  p.  145,  n-aHs  m'Awp,  with  the  s-imc  sonMr. 

2   4 
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'  Damoclidas  Chaleae  filius  Alcippo  (patronomo)  victor  puerorum 
certaminis  Celeae  Dianae  Ortheae  (dedicavit).' 

In  support  of  his  view  that  the  contest  here  alluded  to  was  the  horse- 
race (whence  fceXrjTi),  Boeckh  referred  to  an  inscription  on  a  black-figured 
Panathenaic  Vase  ^  KeXrjri  AafioK\i,8a<;  ;  but  the  likeness  of  name  seerns 
a  mere  coincidence.*' 


Netv  Inscriptions  fro?n  the   Tcniple-Site. 

I.  (21 1 8).-^     Gable-topped  slab  of  blue  marble,  -40 x '28  x -03.     Letters 
•02-'0i  h.     Socket  for  sickle. 


rAioiioYAioi 

XAPirENOZ 

TAIOXJOYAIOY 

AYZIKPATOYJYIOS 

ETTIIIKAEIAATTA 

TrONOMOYNTor 

YHEPAYTONTIBE 

PIOYKAAYAlorAP 

MONHIKOYNeiKH 

iONMiJuAN  OPGEI 
'  AAPTEMiAlANE 
^HkEN 


Ydlo'i  'IouXto<r 
liapi^€Vo<; 
Taiov  'lovXiOV 
AvcriKparovi  vi6<;, 
5  inl  ZfcXeiSa,  ira- 
rpoi'o/jLouvTO<; 
vTrep  avTov  T//3e- 
piov  K^XavBlov  ' Ap- 
fioveiKov,  veiKt)- 
10  aa^     TO  iraiht- 

Kov  fxoiav  'OpOei- 
a  'ApreficSc  dve- 
0r]K€i>. 


C.  Julius 
Charixenus 
C.  Julii 

Lysicratis  filius 
Siclida  (patronomo) 

suffecto 
Tiberio  Claudio 
Harmonico, 

victor  puerorum 
certaminis  moac 
(cantus) 
Ortheae  Dianae 

dedicavit. 


Lines  5  ff.  7raTpovo/jt,ovvTo<;  seems  to  agree  with  ' ApfioveUov,  and  to 
denote  that  the  latter  was  taking  the  place  of  the  Eponymus.  See  31  and 
note  there.  Charixenus,  son  of  Lysicrates,  belongs  to  a  house  of  which 
several     members    are    already    known ;     Julius    Charixenus    appears    as 


'  Reproduced  in  Walpole,  Memoirs,  p.  321,  where  no  nieniion  is  made  of  the  inscription  ;  the 
date  therefore  cannot  he  inferred. 

-  The  name  is  fairly  common.  Two  examples  both  distinct  from  the  present  in  Pape- 
Bens.  s.v.  I'rciier,  t.c.  341,  foil  )ws  Hoeckh's  readini;  without  noticing  the  possibility  of  takin;;  it 
otherwise. 

•^  The  numbers  added  in  brackets  are  those  of  the  day-book  of  the  Excavation,  and, 
temporarily,  those  of  the  .Museum  where  the  stones  have  been  placed. 


Laconia.     Spakta. 
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Kponyimis  in  C.I.G.  i24i,ancJ  in  1240  C.Julius  Lysicratcs  sonof  Charixcnus 
is  senior  Kphor  ;  in  16  Lysicratcs  son  of  Charixcnus  wins  the  Kaddi/paTopn'  ; 
in  .S.;J/.6".  718  J.  Ljsicratcs  appears  as  Mponynius,  and  in  719  C.Julius 
Lysicratcs  seems  to  he  an  I'.phoi.  There  is  ever)'  reason  for  behcvin{^  the 
same  father  and  son  to  occur  in  all  the  cases.  The  tiatcs  arc  not  fi.xed,  as 
Siclidas  was  not  known  before  as  an  Kponjmus  In  Le  Has-I*'oucart  1S2. 
a  C.  (  harixenus  occurs  as  Kpon)iniis  ;  in  Lc  Bas-I-'oucart  2S6  b  J. 
Ch.iri\cnus  occurs  before  Hadrian  bi  111  self,  as  Lponymus.  1  ladi  ian  doubt- 
less accepted  the  office  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Greece,  either 
in  126  or  129  Alt.  If  C.  J.  Charixcnus  was  Kponynius  before  1 2O.  he 
must  ha\c  won  the  H())s'  Match  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  present 
inscription  niii^dit.  as  far  as  the  st\k'  of  writinj^  is  concerned,  belontj  tf) 
the  Trajanic  ai^'c.  It  i->  possible  that  Charixcnus  here  ina)-  have  been  the 
father  of  the  C.  Julius  Lysicratcs  who  is  senior  Ljjhor  C./.(i.  1240.  The 
latter  inscription  may  belong;  to  the  latter  part  of  Hadrian's  reij^Mi.  and  the 
inscription  .S..1/.C  71.S,  where  L\sicrates  is  Lponvmus,  may  be  still  later 
The  tiee  ini'^ht  therefore  be  as  follr.ws  : 

C.  I.   I.X^iciato  —  Ikii-. 
j 
(  .   I.  Cliiri\i-nus  wi-is  iIk-  \U>^-.'  M.iuli,   i. 

I  e|>onyiiiu>  C. /.(,'.  1241. 

('.   I.   l.vsici.Tles    wins  ;he  Ho\>'  M;Uch,  16. 
senior  c'lilioi,  L'.I.G.   1240. 
ophoi,  A".  .1/.  C.  719. 
rponyimi'^  //.  71S. 

2.   ,2119.     Slab  of  white  marble,   34  X  26  X  04.     Socket  for  sickle. 


fal: 


3P, 
E 

"lATPoN 
AAAkAN 
AAPXIEPE 
"iNZEBAITr.N 
KAIZAPoP 
^HATP' 


(-opt) 
-(. 

eVt]  < 'Tr)aTpov6'jjiov) 

n.  At]\(iou)  'AXKav- 

Spirtja  apxt^pe- 

o<?  Ta»]i'  ^ef3acTT0)i> 

(i>i\t>K^aLaapi>p 

fcal  (f)i\o]7r(iTpi[Bop  - 


patronomo 
F.  Aclio  .\lcan- 
drida  pontifice 
maximo  Augustorum 
amico  C  aes.irl^ 
amico  patriae 


An    .Moandridas    occurs     in     inscription    (i)    as    f.ither    ol     1'.      \eliu- 
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Daraocratidas.  That  inscription  from  its  lettering  might  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Alcandridas  there  mentioned  may  quite  well  be 
the  patronomus  of  the  present  inscription,  which  would  thus  fall  about 
Hadrian's  reign,  tcov  'Ee^aarcou  probably  refers  not  to  any  colleague  of  the 
Emperor,  but  to  the  whole  series  of  deified  Augusti.  In  C.I.G.  1364  {a) 
there  is  an  inscription  in  honour  of  P.  Ael.  Alcandridas  son  of  Damocratidas 
and  '  high-priest  of  the  emperor '  besides  (f)t\oKaiaapa  xal  (f>iX6TraTpiv  ;  it 
is  signed  by  the  five  colleagues  of  Alcandridas  of  whom  four  bear  the  name 
of  Aurelius.  The  wholesale  adoption  of  this  Imperial  name  dates  probably 
from  Caracalla's  edict,  shortly  after  which  the  inscription  should  be  placed. 
We  may  therefore  take  the  Emperor  to  be  Caracal  la,  and  this  Alcandridas 
the  son  of  the  Damocratidas  of  inscription  (c)  and  grandson  of  the 
Alcandridas  of  our  inscription.  The  style  of  writing  in  C.I.G.  1364, 
which  is  full  of  contractions,  bears  out  the  view  taken  of  its  date. 

3.  (2122).      Gable-topped  slab  of  greyish  marble,  unbroken,  ■55x*3i 
X  "oS.     Letters  about  "02  h.     Socket  for  sickle. 


i^2L 


::^x 


ICT 
oMoV 


oj>e€iAv 


\\pL<noKpdTT]<i  Apiar- 
wvo<i  eirl  irarpovofiov 

AafMLTTTTOV  TOU  'A^oXt] 

Tov  viKdaa<;  to  ttui- 
Si'^ov  fjLcaa 

'Opdeia. 


Aristocrates  Arist- 

onis  filius,  patronomo 
-    Damippo  Aboleti  f., 

victor  puerorum 
5  certaminis  moae  (cantus) 

Ortheae  (dedicavit). 


The  name  Aristocrates  is  very  common,  but  no  previously  known 
bearer  of  it  can  be  identified  safely  with  the  present  winner. 

Damippus,son  of  Aboletus,  does  not  occur  in  Boeckh's  list  of  Eponymi, 
but  a  man  of  that  name  is  found  as  colleague  of  the  iirt fi€\T}Td<i  in 
S.M.C.  216  (date  ;  probably  first  century  B.C.),  and  this  may  be  the  same. 
[In  C.I.G.  1 361  we  read  of  Damippus,  son  of  Aboletus,  as  husband  of 
Alcibia,  the  daughter  of  Tisamenus.  She  belongs  to  the  first  century  B.C. 
on  the  evidence  of  23,  p.  468  (2002).  Thus  this  inscription,  with  35  (q.  v.), 
dates  from  the  Augustan  age,  or  earlier. — A.  M.  W.] 


L.\((»N1A.       SlVMsTA. 


3^,1 


4.  (2123).     Gablc-toppcd  slab  of  blue  marble,  43X  31  x  06.     Letters 
02  h.     Two  sockets  for  sickles. 


•£niBCF:T^c>-.\':v-\AZ 

TOrfK'.  A  iX  C ;  -^  M  flTAi 

^'^  ^    \KAiEn 


"^^^ 


V 


(TTi  KutTeoif  infC(ia<i 
TO  iraiBf^bv  fiwiai 

'OpOeiai 

Kai  t'7r[t 

XiTTrap- 

Xov 

vocrav- 

T(0<i. 


Xenocles  Xciioclis 
filius,  patroiKtmo 
I'-uetc,  victor 
j)Ucrorum  ccrta- 
ininis  inoac    can- 
tus)  Ortheac  (dedicavit), 
atque  Hipparcho 
patronomo 
iterum. 


None  of  the  men  here  mentionetl  seem  to  be  known  elsewhere.  This 
inscription  is  of  value  as  shewing  that  a  boy  could  win  the  match  in 
two  different  years, 

5.  (2134).  Slab  of  blue  marble,  •43X-23X05.  Letters  about  01  h. 
Socket  for  sickle.     Ve/y  faint  writing. 


1  i:iok°aTi 
^totztaeo?! 


"ft»OCNE  foiA'ET  01 


TifMO>epdTr)<;  'ETTt- 
viKiha  eirl  'Api- 

CrT0Tt'\t09    VIKU- 

as"  TO  TratSii^oi/ 
KO\.i]a. 


Timocrates  Kpini- 
cidac  r,  patronomo 
Aristotclc,  victor  puero- 
rum  ccrtaminis 
cclcae  (cantus). 


[tv]<Trnf.Lov  evipolxi'i^^^ov      Clara  suae  nanctus 
yX(oa(T7](;  toB'  afOkoi'   facundae  pracinia 
deipa<i  lin}:juae 

[U]apd€v€  aoL  iipeTa<i  Artis  Timocr.itcs 

{Tifi,o)KpdT7]^  (dcTo.      haec  tibi,  \'irgo.  dcdit.  10 


The  writing  is  even  fainter  than  would  appear  from   the  facsimile,  the 
reading  needed    much   patience   and  even   now  the  text,  csj)ccially  in  the 
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metrical  part,  is  not  quite  certain.  'Aperdii  if  right,  must  be  a  genitive,  on 
which  7\&)o-o-»7<?  depends.  Ftvarofiov  though  in  grammatical  agreement  with 
aedXov  in  sense  qualifies  yXcoacrrjf;.  Timocratcs  son  of  Epinicidas  is  not 
known  elsewhere. 

One  Claudius  Aristoteles  occurs  as  eponymous  patronomus  in  C.I.G. 
1243,  and  may  be  the  magistrate  of  the  present  inscription. 

6.  (2139).  Part  of  carved  gable-topped  slab  of  greyish  marble,  25  X'i6 
X  04.  Letters  015  h.  Stone  unbroken  on  left  side,  on  right  side  about 
half  is  lost. 


TOYCTOVIOY 
BOATOCM.sHC 

9H«C€NAPT 


'Etti  7raT/0ot'o(/iou)  [Ilao-t/cpa-] 
rov^  Tov  {v)lov  [o  Selva] 

6r)Kev  ' ApT[e/J,iBi  'Opdea]. 


Patronomo  Pasi- 
crate  filio,  aliquis 
dux  puerorum  victor 
moae  (cantus)  decennis  ipse 
dedicavit  Dianae 
Ortheae. 


IlaaLKpuTri<i  i/ecorepo?  occurs  as  Eponymus  in  C./.G  1254  and  1257, 
and  this  suggests  U.aaiKpuTov'i  tov  v'lou  as  a  possible  reading  here.  In  the 
present  inscription,  as  in  the  other  two,  the  style  of  writing  points  to  a 
somewhat  late  date.  The  word  iruTpovofiov  could  easily  have  been  con- 
tracted, thus  leaving  room  for  the  proposed  reading. 


LACoMA.       Sl'AK'lA. 
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7.    '2140).      Hliiish  in.irhlc,    11  xi3X-o6.      Letters  "02  h. 


nPA'  n pa( t){ 6 lUK OS'  ' 

BoAfi!"  'A\l3nXj',(T)[ov^oayos 

TTIAAM  e]7rt  Aa^[oft«i6a  -  -  - 

Rest<)rati.)n   uncertain.      There    is    indeed   no   doubt  about  ' AfSoX^rov, 

but  the  first  hne  iniL^dit  be  llparoXao?  or  IIpaTeav,  while  for  the  ICponymus 

there    is    .1    choice  between    Aa/uo  -  -  ^iXoKpurov^;  {C.I.G.    1258),  AafjLdprjf; 

(1243).   Sa^oKpaTi?>a>i  (1364).   'louXiov  Aa/z.  -  -(132O),   AafioviKiBas   (1276^, 

and  A(//u/777ro<f  (^3  above). 

8.  i'2i42).      Rctl    inarble,    iSx^ixoi       Lqttcrs    02  h.      \'ery   ornate 
w  rilini:. 


-  -  o<;  Kat 

<^oi  -  -]-  -  01    Ai'TiTrd- 
rpov  -  -  v€IkY d)aauT€<;  to 


aliquis  et 

,  f rat res 

filii  Antipatri,  \'icto- 
res  puerorum  certa- 


TTaihixov  -  -    \oK\i)'i  fieu  firo-    minis,  -  ocles  quidem 
ai'  -  -  -  he  K€X]€av  eVi  Xap-o-    moae,  -  autem  ccleac. 
-  -  -  -  TTarpo^vop.ovvT{o^  .  })atrononio  Damo  -  -  - 


There  is  a  vacant  space  at  the  end  of  Hne  3,  the  reason  bcint;  that  the 
mason,  who  has  kc[)t  ver\'  carefully  to  the  division  of  s)llables,  had  not 
room  for  the  letters  -rpov.  In  the  fourth  and  following  lines  the  writing  is 
smaMer  and  rather  crowded.  The  inscription  seems  to  refer  to  two  sons  of 
Antipatcr.  The  above  restoration,  though  of  course  uncertain,  will  give  the 
general  sense.  The  readings  p-coap  and  xeXeav  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
I*-pon\nuis  inight  be  one  of  those  suggested  for  7. 

9.  12306 j.      Lower  end  of  slab  with  raised  left  edge  and  carveil  leaf. 

,xH/X 

_l^hAANEZHi 
JO 


I'erhaps  |-  -  -  viKuap  to  TTaihi)(ov  /ce](A.;»/  a\v 
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10.  (2147).     Slab  of  bluish  marble, -47  X '32  X '03.    Letters  02.     Sickle 
had  been  rivetted  on. 


li  PA'^'i^r^'TPATOTTAMl  .1' 
irWTO6ftMOXT0D^ 


MOY  ^ 
NETTKTp-" 

NElKtlCAL 

^TOHPA'T 

w::0 


OYfA 

fcALE 
WOM 

TO 
TO 

OPJN 
OP- 


Kpariha  7rpaT07rdfi[7ra- 
i?  K.ptTo8dp,ov  Teiaa- 
fJ,€V  -ov  Id- 

fiov  Kaae-  5 

i^  fC""')  Trarpovofi- 

ov  JI paTOv[t]KOV 

v€tKei<Ta<;  to 

iraiSiKov  TO 

[K](a)T6r]paT- 
['ApT^ifiihi 
[etai]  dved- 


Charixcnus  Damo- 
cratida  filius,  pucro- 
rum  primus, 

Critodami,  Tisameni, 
lami  comes, 
patronomo  Pratonico 
victor 


puerorum 
-opiv  locertaminis 
'0/)[^]-  cattheratori  (venationis) 
-qKcv.      Dianae  Orthiae 

dedicavit. 


Pratonicus  appears  as  Eponymus  in  C.I.G.  1250  and  1276.  The  date 
of  these  is  not  known.  The  question  raised  by  the  forms  7rpaT07rd/j,7rai^ 
and  Kaaev  will  be  discussed  later.  Tisamenus  may  have  been  an  Eponymus 
(C/.G.  1282). 

II.  (215 1).  Gable-topped  slab  of  bluish  marble,  -54  x -27  x  "04 
Letters  '02  h.     Sickle  had  been  rivetted  on. 


L 


EniHATPONO 

AlCDJ^YAlOi 

C6IAN(JJ9IA0 

KAPG^INOPAY 

B  OAfOPJUI 
KIXIAAOAie 

KATeHPA1t)P!^J 

APreuiA/ 
BuDpeeA 


'Etti  irarpovo-  Patrono- 

pboa  KXavBici)  mo  Claudio 

Seiavo),  <I>tXo-  Seiano,  Philo- 

-^apelvop  Av-  charinus  Ly- 

5   (TLTnra)  sippi  filius 


^oajop  fiL- 
KL-y^ihho^Jbe- 
vcov  veiKda[p] 
KarOrfparopLV 
TO  'AprifiiSc 
^copdia. 


dux  puerorum 

decennium 

victor 

certaminis  cattheratori 

(venationis)  Dianae 

Ortheae  (dedicavit). 


L.\rr)\iA.     Si'AKTA. 
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^Tjiai'O'i  occurs  as  Eponymus  in  C./.(f.  1249.  ami  1(iai>6>;  |X)ssibly 
Kponjmusjn  S.M.C.  787.  Hoth  these  may  be  the  same  as  «)ur  ('laiidius 
Sejaniis.  In  S.A/.C.  204,  I.  19,  C.I.Ci.  1242  L)si|)j)us  son  of  IMulocharinus 
is  mentioned  as  Ei)on)'mus  :  this  I'hilochaiinus  ma)-  be  the  present  victor.' 
His  name  also  seems  to  occur  in  S.M.C.  372. 

12.  (2152).  Slab  of  bluish  marble.  •33X'24X04.  Letters  02  h. 
I'iace  for  sickle. 

<I>OL'X]- 

TM    WpiCTTOTii- 

^op,  i-TTi  iraTpo- 
vufio)  M.  OuX- 
TTtoj  'A(pdoi>rj- 
Tco  veiKiiap 
TO  iraihiKov 
fiooa  /xi^L-^iB- 

86fjL€VOp. 

The  sense  of  the  first  two  lines  is  rather  doubtful.  The  winner's  name 
is  lost  and  -/Sio)  seems  to  be  the  end  of  a  Roman  '  iiomcn!  Toi  the 
archaistic  form  for  toO  must  be  used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  otherwise  the 
construction  becomes  impossible.  Aphthonetus  occurs  as  Eponymus  in 
C.I.G.  1241,  but  without  any  Roman  names  ;  that  inscription  may  belong 
to  Hadrian's  reign,  to  which  the  present  one  also  might  be  assigned,  and 
it  is  therefore  ver\-  like!)-  that  the  saine  Kponymus  occurs  in  b^)th.  In 
B.C.H.  I.  3S0,  No.  3,  M.  Qv\iTLo<;  \\.(f)06i>riTo<;  is  Fponymus-  The  present 
magistrate  must  be  the  same. 

13-  (-153)-  Slab  of  blue  marble,  43  x  29  x  04.  Letters  -02  h. 
Socket  for  sickle. 


BIHAAKi 

TnAPlCTOTfc 

AHPCYNe4)H 

BOPeniTTATPO 

NOKKCIKKOW 

ninA4)eoNH 

THNeiKAAP 
TOnAIAlKON 
MHAMIXIXIA 
AOA^eNOP 


I'ulvii  Laconis  f. 
cujus  Aristoteles 
synephebus, 
patronomo 

5  ^^  L'lpio 

Aphthoneto 
victor 

puerorum  certaminis 
moae,  decennis 
10  ipse. 


f^lACHlJcOS4>I/r 
KIkOVNIKAZAS 


<^(\oI/t/<o9  <^i\o-    Philonicus  Philo- 
vitcov  viKdcraK        nici,  victor 
TO  -naihixoi'  *((-     puerorum  certaminis  ce- 
Xrja         'Op$€a.      leae  (cantus;,  Ortheae 

(dcdicavit). 

['  Or  probably  his  grandfalher.  — .\.  M.  W.] 

*  The  reading  in  B.C.H.  I.e.  may  be  corrccteil  from  Q'\iKina.vo\>  to  OuAwt'ou  ">n   the  strength  of 
the  present  inscripi ion.     Hi.  S.M.C.  21 1. 
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Philonicus  is  a  fairly  common  name  in  man}-  parts  of  Greece 
(cf.  Pape-l^ens.  .v.7'.)  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  borne  b>'  any  leadintjj 
Spartans. 

14.  (2154).  Slab  of  blue  marble,  '43  X '30  X  04.  Letters  02  11.  Socket 
for  sickle. 


TAyKUNePKoreNOYC 


rXuKcov 'Epfioyivovi  Glycon  Hermogenis 
reiKua's  to  TracSiKov  victor  puerorum  ccr- 
/jLMa(v)  x'^P^^-  taminis  moae    cantus) 

oratiam  (retulit ). 


The  formula  is  unusual.  Majap  might  be  an  archaistic  genitive  for 
fi,(oa<;,  but  the  construction  would  be  unusual,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
mistake  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  letters  -ap-  in  x^'-P^^- 

One  Hermogenes  occurs  in  C.I.G.  1242,  but  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
whether  he  was  akin  to  the  present  winner.  The  dates  are  not 
certain,  but  neither  inscription  seems  to  be  earlier  than  Antoninus  Pius. 

15.  (2155).  Gable-topped  slab  of  bluish  marble,  25  X  "24  X  05.  Letters 
01  h.     Socket  for  sickle. 


ONAIiyTvEl^AX^lAO 
XTPATOYMETltRXAj 
KArrHPATOplHttZATO 
TTAMnAIAAHATPO 
TTAHTTAlAaH  EtPE 


OvacnKX€l8a<;  <l>t\o- 
(rrpnrov  veLKnaa^ 
KacrcrjpaTopcv  irparo- 
Trap,'iraih(iiv  arpo 
TrafJbTraihoiv,  elpe-        5 
I'ojv  ?>€  KcXoiav. 


Onasiclidas  i^hilo- 

strati  victor  cer- 

taminis  casseratori 

(vcnationis)  puerorum 

primus  (.') 

juvenumque  celocae  (cantu; 

victor. 


The  meaning  of  line  4  is  obscure,  unless  indeed  arpo  can  have  been  a 
mistake  for  irparo,  and  even  then  the  repetition  of  TrpaTOTrafXTraiBtov  would 
be  curious. 

The  winner  is  not  known  elsewhere. 


LaCOMA.       Si'AkTA  ^67 

16.    (2156).       Gablc-loppcil     slab    of    bluish     marble.     39  X  24  X  035. 
Letters  02.      Broken  throu^jh. 

AYZIKPATHXXA  .KvaiKpurtj'i  \a-  Lysicratcs  Cliarixeni 

PIHENOYEniAP;  pi^ivou  e-rrl  'Api-  (filius)  Aristoclc 

ZTOKAEOYT  aTuxX^ovs-  patronoino) 

NE:KAIAZTO  vnKuaa^  ro  victor  luieroiuiii  certa- 

nAI  AIXO^^'w/AQ  'iTa(.hL-)(o{v)  [K]ad-  5      minis  cattheratori 

eHPATC;PINAP  diiparopLv  ' \p-  (venationis)  Dianac 

TEMITIOPeF.i  r(^llrl  'Opeei{a\.  Ortheae    ileilicavit), 

Vov  the  [)crsons  here  mentioned  sec  note  on  No.  1. 

17.(2158).     Bluish  marble,    14  X   16  X  0.5.      Letters  02  h.     Socket    for 
sickle. 

IPEFFANHN  {S)pe7rdin]v  [rtjitB'  ttpe- 

-  -  -   falcein  banc  acceptam  dedicavi. 

This    .seems    to    be    part    of  a    metrical    inscription.     The    restoration 
is  uncertain,  thoucjh  ^peiravriv  is  plain. 

18.(2159).     Gre\ish  marble,    22  X  22  X  03.      Letters  02  h. 

MAPKOC  Ma/3/co<?  Marcus  Aurelius 

^PHXiOC  [X](v)py)\Lo^  Prateas   1  >  ranni 

XTEACTYPA^j  [\\p'\(a)Tea<;  'Vvpd(v)[vov  filius  du.x  pucro- 

XI 

"OCMlKKl  [/Soa]70s-  pLKKf)(^i[^op.iv(iiv  -  -      rum  tlcccnnium 

The  letters  supplied   fit  the  vacant  space.      In    line   4    the   letters   -;^t- 
werc  left  out  by  mistake  and  added  later. 

Ilparea?  is  known  as  a  Spartan  name,  cf.  S.M.C.  247. 

19.  (2162).    Fragment  of  gable-topped   slab  of  blue  marble.     i6x   17 
X  04.     Letters  025  h. 

THZ<  -  T»;v  ( Tfo?) 

rnOY  -  -  tTTi  -  -  L\('ir)'Trov  -  - 

This  seems  to  give  the  winner's  name  and   father,  w  ith  the  ilat(  ;  the 
latter  might  be  the  year  of  L\-sippus,  who  is  mentioned  in  C.IXt.  \2.\\,  1242. 
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20.  (2163).     Two  fragments  of  red  marble  (thickness  '04)  measuring 
•26  X  -19  and  20  X  '09.     Letters  025  h. 


.ACeN€rMi 


/tjaVev  iiri  (7r)[aTpo- comes  patro- 

v]6/jlov  Ae^ilfid-  nomo  Dexima- 

X]ov  vLKd(Ta<t  To[i/        cho  victor 
TT}]<;  KapT€pla<;d(fY)(o-  certaminis  patientiae 
5   va]  'Opdela.  Ortheae  (dedicavit). 


Deximachus  is  a  possible  reading  in  11.  2,  3  ;  although  no  Eponymus 
is  known  whose  name  began  with  the  letters  seen  above,  yet  in  C.I.G.  1261 
we  find  that  the  Eponymus  Pratolaus  had  as  father  Deximachus,  so  that 
the  present  magistrate  might  have  belonged  to  the  same  family. 

Kaprepia^  dyd)v  refers  to  the  flogging  at  the  altar  :  sec  pp.  314  f  for  a 
full  discussion  of  this  inscription  and  the  contest  in  question. 


21.  (2165).      Slab   of  bluish    marble,     45  x  27  x  08.       Letters    02   h. 
Socket  for  sickle.     Neat  writing. 


^ 


KAEANAPOP 
OKAIMHHIP 

KAKMITPMnl 

BOyATDPETM 

TWPONOMa 

roprmnam< 

NIKAAPMQANAPTe 
MlTIBQPX^jAANEXH 


KXiavSpop 
6  Kai  M^fip 
Ka\Xi(TT/9aT<w 
^ovayop  eVi 

TraTpovofiQ)  5 

TopytTTTro)  Tco  (TopyiTnTU)) 
vLKuap  fJL(oav  ' Kpre- 
fiiTt  Boopaea  dvear)- 
Ke. 


Cleander 

vocatus  quoque  Meni 
Callistrati  filius 
du.x  puerorum 
patronomo 
Gorgippo  Gorgippi 
victor  certaminis 
moae,  Dianae 
Ortheae  dedicavit. 


Gorgippus,  son  of  Gorgippus,  is  Eponymus  in  another  inscription  of 
this  class  {(d)  above)  in  which  the  victory  of  Philetus  in  the  xeXvav  is 
recorded.     The  year  of  Gorgippus  falls  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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22.  (2166).     Hluish  in.ul)k-,  ■22x-ioxo3.     Inciters -02  h. 

AP  A I  .(a)pai      ■  [fxi- 

K I X  I  ^  Ktj(i{Bj[h6fjL€fop  eVi 

DATP  7raTp[oi>6fMU)  -  - 

N\|P  i/ai(a))  -  - 

TOP  5  Top   -    -    [\\pT(fJL(- 

TIB  Ti  ^[op^ta  ^ 

Except  in  line  i  no  letters  are  lost  on  the  left  side.      Line  4  may  have 
given  the  Kponymiis. 

23.  (2167).     Fragment  of  bluish  marble.    15  xijx-Qj.      Letters  02  h. 
Socket  for  sickle. 

iZOMS  piiKi^Y I  ^op.e[v(i)v  -  -  ? 

24.  (2168).     Fragment  of  gable-topped  slab,    \\'hiti.^h  marble,  '21  xio 
X  04.     Letters  01 5  h. 

rAGHT  'A]ya6fi  t[6xu 

SIAA^  liX(av)[6<i  -  - 

TPOK  t'T'''  'rra\Tpov6(p.ov    [II.  XlX. 

\  N  A  I  'A\Af](a)i'5(p)[iSa 

Restoration  quite  uncertain.     Alcandridas  seems  to  be  Fponjmus  in 
2,  and  may  be  read  here. 

-S-  (2303).     Corner  of  slab    with  carved  pediment,    1 1  x  08.     Letters 
•015  h. 

AT  AC  '\'ya6[f)  Tvxv  -  - 

J  .  .  o-  -  -  ['\if>do-  ? 

NHTH.  I'^Tw  -  - 

This  fragment  seems  to  belong  to  the  series,  but  the  sense  is  doubtful. 
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26.  (2170).      Fragment  of  red  marble,  •16x13x04,  showing  traces  of 
carving  in  upper  left  corner.     Letters  01  h. 


.  9  i\a^arpLOv 

o]?  VTTO  7r{aj  — 
.  i'Bpo)v  — 

.   K€\€LaL   TO   - 

.   (o)   TO)   Kv^d\[K€0<i 


ei/MT? 


CY8/V> 


The  reading  in  the  first  two  h'ncs  is  fairly  safe  and  KeXeiai  in  the  fifth 
line  is  clear,  but  the  meaning  of  the  rest  is  doubtful.  EL'/3«\«:r/9,  which 
seems  to  have  stood  in  1.  6,  is  known  as  a  Spartan  name  (S.Jf.C.  205,  303  . 
It  is  a  form  of  EufaX/o/?,  the  B  standing  for  F  I'as  in  Bcopae'a,  21  =  Fop6ia  . 

27.  (2171;.     Fragment  of  greyish  marble,  TO  X   13  X  02.     Letters  01  h. 

[ viKaaa<;  to  iraiBiXov 

A  N  A  P  1 1  fico]av  ' Ap(T€}[fjLi8i  'Opdeia 

eeKEN  ave]6eK€v. 

Restoration  quite  uncertain. 

28.  (2172).  Fragment  of  gable-topped  slab  of  greyish  marble, 
•23  X  "20x04.     Letters  01  h. 

AaMOKPATO////  Aa/xo«/3aToi'[?  vi- 

fFAlAlX  Kd(Ta<;  To'\  iraLhixlpv  -  - 

ni  —  i]'TTi  -  - 

In  line  I  -ov-  is  written  in  contraction. 

29.(2174).     Blue  marble,   17  X  I  5  X  04.     Letters -015  h. 


NNfci 
^AC 
CCH 
.ATOPIN 


-  V  viei)  - 
K<i](<r)a<; 
/c](a)<7crr;  - 
(p)aT6pii' 
€77 L  (TraTp)[op6fiov 


Lacunia.     SI'ARTA. 
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30.(2175).     Blue  marble,  •23x17  X  05.     Letters  02  li. 

[eVi  narpoifofj-ov] 
MM  .  AYPH  {M)(ip.      AvpT][\iov  -  - 

nOPOYTO  TTOpOV  To[v  -  - 

APOYTOYK  Bpov  Tov  K  - ' 

A  Pie  MIT  'ApT€fjLiT[i  'Opdei'a 

ANeeHK  5        ui'tOn{'()[f. 

In  line  3  there  seems  to   be  the  end  of  a   name  like  Kviropot:,  whicli 

however  would  not  suit  any  known  Eponymus  ;  in  line  4  is  the  end  of  a 
name  like  "AXacoi/S/jo?  ;  what  follows  is  uncertain.  I'inally  we  have  the 
usual  form  of  dedication. 

31.  (2178).    Gable-topped  slab  of  bluish  marble,  48  x  32  x  03.    Letters 
02 — 01  h.      Iron  sickle  in  socket. 


GPAnYLOYAOCKAAl 

AlK?AToYnEHYMA}m 
nATWOAOYNToE^EYnt 

PATToNAAX^ocToy  YOY  U 


^pa(Tv^ov\o<i  KaX- 
\iKpcnov<i    VjVvp.avTi- 
cioa  Kucreu  eVi  AaVwi'o?, 
7raTpovo/jiovPTO<i  Se  uire- 


Thrasybulus  Cal  i- 
cratis  Enymanti- 
adae  casis,  (patro- 
nomo)  Laconc, 


5  p  avTov  Ad/ctuvo?  rov  vov  suffecto  autcm 
i'[iJ|/cao-a9  to  iraihc-  ejus  filio  Lacone. 


MTEMfn 


^or  KeXoia  ' \prefini 
^Opdeia. 


victor  puerorum 

certaminis 

cclocae  (cantus)  Dianac 

Orthcae  (dedicavitj. 


An  Enymantiadas  occurs  in  S.Af.C.  210  (Le  Bas-Foucart  173a) 
where  Chalinus  and  Hierocles  stood  to  him  as  Ka<Ti<s  ;  this  may  be  the 
Enymantiadas  mentioned  here. 

The  statement  that  some  other  man  acted  for  the  Epon\mus  is  made 
here,  in  i  and  in  38.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
construction,  so  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  acting-patronomus  dischargcil 
his  duties  merely  in  relation  to  the  winner  (as  if  virkp  avTov,  in  the  present 
inscription,  could  refer  to  Thrasybulus  and  not  to  Lacon).  We  must  there- 
fore  believe  either   that  the  deputy  took  over   the   whole  duties   of  the 

U  15   2 
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Eponymus  after  the  latter  had  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the 
year  (as  with  the  suffectio  of  consuls  under  the  Roman  Empire),  or  else 
that  he  merely  took  the  place  of  the  latter  at  the  boys'  contest.  While  the 
fact  that  the  Epon)-mus  was  no  longer  acting  would  not  need  to  be 
mentioned  in  most  docuinents,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Patronomus  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Artemis  festival,  and  that  therefore  the  name  of  the 
official  actuall}-  in  charge  was  of  some  interest ;  not  otherwise  can  we 
understand  wh>-  the  whole  list  of  titles  borne  by  the  Patronomus  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  class  of  inscription  (as  in  (t)  and  probably  2).' 

In  the  present  case  Lacon  may  have  been  an  old  man,  and  therefore 
willing  to  make  way  for  his  son,  who  may  have  been  elected  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  father. 

32.  (2179).  Handsomely  carved  slab  of  greyish  marble,  '45  x  "49  X  •09. 
Letters  02  h.     Two  sockets  for  sickles. 


AoiA  KAie^oKl 

jaoraAUoKPATeop 

KAlATICTeUAPKTAC 
HPAT^PloINelKAAN 
teP€fflA^KAcTa>  :BoYAI&i 
DOkl^ttiplXeHiDNPtDP 
eeA 


n ; 


YtvhoKiyiOp  (EivhoKlfKo)  K€- 

\oia  Kal  KvSoKi- 

fiop  AafjiOKpdreop 

6  Kal  'ApiaTelSap  Kaa- 

arjpaTopioi  veiKuav-  5 

rep  iirl  ' AXkclo-to)  ^ovayol 

fiiKiXi-^^ofjLevaiv,  Fwp- 


[1  This  inscription  ssems  to  give  us  a  new  member  of  the  family  of  Eurycles,  namely  a  Lacon, 
son  of  that  C.  Julius  Lacon  who  was  .son  of  Eurycles  and  prominent  in  Laconia  under  Claudius: 
his  name  appears  on  coins  of  that  Emperor  (15.  NL  Catalogue,  Pelopounesus,  PI.  XXV.  12).  His 
existence  had  been  already  conjectured  by  J.  ^L  I'aton  (Transactions  of  the  American  Philol. 
Assoc.  1895,  38,  where  a  family-tree  is  given).  This  inscription  probably  dates  at  latest  from  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  elder  Lacon  also  had  a  .son  named  Argolicus,  who  was  married  before 
33  A.n.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  i8)  ;  which  places  his  own  birth  earlier  than  15  B.C.,  at  lea.st.  It  is 
apparently  Lacon  the  younger  who  is  Eponymus  for  the  second  time  in  C./.G.  1347.— A.  M  W.] 
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'Eudocimus  Eudocimi  (filius)  celocae.ct  Eudocimus  Damocratis  (filius), 
vocatus  quoquc  Aristidas,  casseratori  victorcs,  patronuino  Alcasto,  duces 
{)Ucrorum  dcccnnium,  Orthcac  ((.Icdicavcrunt;.' 

The  two  boy-winners  may  have  been  cousins,  both  named  after  their 
<^randfathcr.  An  example  of  an  alias  has  occurred  in  21.  Alcastus  is 
Eponymus  in  CI.G.  1241,  about  the  end  of  the  reifjn  iA  Hadrian.  The 
archaism  is  noteworthy. 

33.(2183).     Bluish  marble,    10  X  15  X  05.     Letters  02  h. 

IAYPHAi////  -  -  (.M)  AiV'/X^ovJ 

-r  -    _    . 

Restoration  uncertain. 

34.  (2185).     Fragment  of  blue  marble,    13  X  07  X  03.     Letters  02  h. 

e  -  €  - 

TO  i/t/faa?]  {t)o  {iraihi-  victor  puerorum 

<€A0  -yov^  {K)eKo\lav  certaminis  celoeae  i cantus) 

ITIBO  'ApTe/i,]iTt  Bo[p^ea  Dianae  Orthcac 

e9H  av\kdr)\Ki.  dedicavit. 

35.  (2189).  Slab  ot  greyish  marble.  Broken  through;  ■21x17. 
Letters  015  h.     Sockets  for  three  sickles. 

AAXAPHZAAXAPE  Aax«pT;<?  AaxJpe-  Lachares  Lacharis 

oZNlKAAZ"'"'^^  09  uiKua<i  t(6  Tr)[ai8i-  filius  victor  puerorum 

/  urJiEAE  X(o*')  ^'^)^^^("*')  [^■^^  certaminis  celeae 

EYBAA  Eu/9(a\)  -  -  [-rra- 

TPONOV?  5     TpOu6fJi[oV   -    -    -   l\g.    ^CD/cXft'- 

£^AKl  1111/1/  BaK-- 

KAlKAEo  Kal  KXeo-  - 

KAlKYNAr////  Kal  Kvvay  -  - 

KAIAEPEI  f^ai  Sepei  -  - 

NiKAGPoNB  10   VLKadpov  ^[wpdea. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  left  side.  The  letters  arc  rather  faint. 
In  line  4  a  name  like  Eu/9a\/c7;(?  seems  to  occur,'  though  no  such  E{K)nymus 
is  known.  In  line  7  is  the  beginning  of  a  name  like  ("leonu-nes.  perhaps 
25  '  Cf.  i)erhniis  26,  1.  6. 
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another  winner  recording  his  triumph  on  the  same  stone  with  Lachares.^ 
Of  h'nes  6  and  9  nothing  can  be  made.  Kvva'y[6<;]  may  be  a  proper  name 
in  Hne  7  :  vUaOpov  in  h'ne  10  means  a  thank-offering  for  victory. 

36.  (2169  +  2194).-     Two  fragments  of  whitish  marble.      Letters  '02  h. 

--[/9 

^/  iV|iKi  (oa)[76p]  (/it/c/c)[4%tSSo-  dux  puerorum  dec- 

MENliNEfFI  {^)ev{(ov)  ivll^Trarpovo-  ennium  patronomo 

-inTIBKAAYB        (/^)<y  TtyS.  KXau.  B[pacrt'8a  t'e-  Tib.  CI.  Brasida 

■^^nPAIPF'^^    5     (/oe)a)p  8t/3  (twv)  [Se/3ao-T&)j/ /cat  pontificell.Augustorum 

rt^N  T(t)v  d\eia>)v  [irpoyovcov  av-  et  eorum 

TOivl  -  -  divorum  patrum. 

Restoration  somewhat  uncertain.  CI.  Brasidas  is  Eponymus  in  C.I.G. 
1259  and  would  suit  the  space  here.  In  line  4  hip  is  archaistic  for  hi<i  ;  the 
usual  formula  has  been  supplied. 

37.(2206).  From  trench  A.  Part  of  carved  slab, '20  x '19.  Letters  02  h. 
Socket  for  sickle.     No  letters  lost  on  the  right  side. 


iK  BOAfOP 


^Kf^aQfi  '[tvxv  Bona  fortuna 

-  -  'ApxtaBap  Archiadas 

-  -  a  ^oayop  filius,  dux 

puerorum. 

An  Archiadas,  son  of  Damolas,  occurs  in  S.M.C.  267  ;  as  far  as  the 
writing  goes,  there  is  no  reason  against  the  present  Archiadas  being  the 
same.     The  name  is  not  very  common. 

'  [We  seem  to  have  another  previously  unknown  member  of  the  Eurycles  family,  for  it  i> 
probable  that  the  elder  Lachares  is  the  father  of  C.  Julius  Eurycles,  and  thus  that  the  younger 
one — not  known  elsewhere — is  the  latter's  (?  younger)  brother ;  as  Lachares  was  killed  before  thc 
battle  of  Actium  (Plutarch,  Ant.  67),  this  inscription  dates  back  to  the  first  century  B.C.:  a 
conclusion  which  suits  the  date  of  S.M.C.  205,  in  which  Eubalces  occurs.  —  A.M.W.] 

'"*  2194  was  found  in  the  wall  of  the  upper  Roman  building,  trench  B. 
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38.  (2248).     Part    of    gable-topped    slab,      25  x   17.        Letters    02    h. 
Socket  for  sickle. 


_rN 

'ATPONO 

YNTOXTHE 
^ACZSTHNC^ 
'^l/^O^cA12:AP 
BE^TATOYN 


.  .  .  .(<r)uv€[<f)T]^o<;  tVt 
Tr]aTpov6[nou  Tt/xo- 
(fi)€vov<;,  (Tr)[aTpovofj.o- 
£)i/TO<»  t'7re[p  auToi>  A.  i)v- 
oXoaarjvoiv)  [Aa/ia'pou? 
<f>i\oKaL<Tapo[<;  Kai  evXa- 
^earuTov,  i'[€tK(iaa<;  to  tc- 
aihiXoKv)   -   -   - 


' alicujus    syncphebus,     patronomo    Timomene,     suffccto    autcin 

L.  X'olusseno   Damare  amico    Caesaris  viro   dignissimo,  victor  pucrorum 
certaminis ' 

In  line  2  TiiDomencs,  the  Eponymus  of  C.I.G.  124S,  is  a  possible 
reading.  His  year  falls  about  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  to  which  age 
our  inscription,  with  its  rather  poor  lettering,  nnight  belong. 

In  lines  3,  4  there  is  mention  of  a  deput\'  Patronomus,  whose  honours 
arc  given  at  length  (cf.  31  and  note  there;.  The  name  X'oiusscnus  occurs 
at  Sparta  in  C.I.G.  1438  and  S.M.C.  281,  both  times  with  the  names 
Lucius  and  Damares.  It  is  possible  that  here  also  is  a  mention  of  some 
member  of  that  house,  wherefore  the  names  have  been  restored.  The  title 
of  (piXoKuicrap  does  not  denote  an  'amicus  Caesaris'  in  the  sense  of  a 
member  of  the  Emperor's  council,  but  is  merely  complimentary,  as  also  i> 
€i'\a(3eaTaTo<;,  '  worthy  '  or  '  pious.' 

39.  (2476).  From  trench  before  Temi)lc.  Slab  with  trace  of  sculptured 
pediment  and  socket  for  sickle.  Broken  through  in  throe  place<«. 
■43  X  -iS  X  025.       Letters  037  h.,  rather  thick  atui  cUnn.->\-. 
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Eni 

AAM 
AAC<( 

Ton/ 

PA 
Falx. 


'Etti  [Trarpovofiov 
Aafj,  -  - 

Sa9  (-  -  8a)  -  -  [veiKacra^ 
TO  'ir(a)[i8iXov  Kuddri- 
pa\r6pt,v   -    -    - 


Patron  omo 
Dam  -  - 

-  das  (-dae  filius) 
victor  puerorum 
catheratori  (ve- 
nationis)  -  - 


The  letters  in  lines  i  and  2  are  larger  than  those  below. 
The  Eponymus  might  be  Damares  {C.I.G.  1243),  Damippus  (3  above)^ 
or  some  other  of  the  possible  names  given  under  7. 

40.  (2482).  Found  face  down  in  pavement  before  E.  end  of  Temple. 
Gable-topped  slab  of  coarse  marble,  "65  x  '41  X'OQS.  Letters  •016  h.  Two 
sickles  were  fastened  on. 
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'ICttJ  TraTpoi'ofjLov  "^-c^i^ctXTtt'LK^ov)  I'atronomo  Sosinico 

llpt/io?  X7/pe'o<r  Mti't-  Primus,  Xcrci  f.,  Mcnc- 

KXel  Ki'iatv  viKaau';  fx(oa(v)  clis  comcs  victor  moac  (cantus) 

'ApT€f4,iTi  'Opdeia  di'€$t)K€i'.  Dianac  Ortlicac  dcdicavit. 

'KttI  'TraTpov6(no)v  V.v-  5                  Patronomr)  lui- 

ha^iov  Tlpifj,o<;  Nr;-  damo  Primus,    Nc- 

peo?  Mei/eAcXet  rci  f.,  Mcncclis 

Kaaev  viKciaaf;  COmcs  victor 

K€\iav  av€6i)K([v'\  cclcac  (cantus)  dcdicavit 

'ApTefjLiTi  'Opdeia.  10                 Dianac  Oithcae. 

In  line  i  the  last  two  letters  arc  written  above  ik,  in  line  5  -/xo-  arc 
left  out  probabK'  b\-  mistake. 

In  line  1  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  what  the  name  of  the  Eponymus  can  be 
if  not  Sosinicus  ;  the  inscription  shows  traces  of  carelessness  and  the  -t- 
may  be  simply  a  mistake  ;  the  last  six  lines  are  rather  crooked,  though 
they  must  have  been  added  before  the  scttini;  up  of  the  stone. 

In  line  3  the  mark  on  the  stone  above  the  A  is  the  missintj  N. 

The  dating  of  this  inscription  presents  some  difficulty.  The  only 
Sosinicus  known  to  have  been  Eponymus  is  seen  in  (//)  above  ;  he  bears 
the  names  M.  Aurelius,  and  further  the  inscription  already  gives  the  winner 
of  the  fjMa  in  that  year.  It  might  indeed  be  believed  that  there  could  be 
two  dedications  on  the  strength  of  one  victory,  one  by  the  ^oay6<;,  the 
other  made  unofficially  by  some  private  member  of  the  team  whose  father 
wished  to  record  the  event.  On  the  other  hand  the  only  Eudamus  known 
to  have  been  Eponymus  seems  to  have  borne  office  in  Hadrian's  reign 
{C.f.G.  1241),  and  must  have  been  distinct  from  the  present  magistrate. 
Primus,  son  of  Nereus  (as  the  right  rendering  seems  to  be),  is  hardly  a 
name  that  we  should  expect  at  Sparta  as  early  as  Hadrian's  reign.  The 
name  Nereus  is  known  (cf  Papc-Bens.  s.i\). 

41.  From  house  of  .Matalas  at  Aphesou.  Red  marble,  093  x  ex;  x  04. 
Letters  02  h. 

11/  -  -  - 

■<AeeHI/  KaOdijip^laTopii] 

oPAEKl  ((t>Vf^]°P  ^^  K{t){\eai'  -  - 
-^  ")  P  0  /  (  B  )opO(  e  )[a 

2  S    * 
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The  reading  €(f>r)0op,  if  at  all  possible,  would  imply  that  the  winner 
-won  the  cattheratorin  in  his  boyhood,  and  the  celea  when  he  was  an  ephebe. 
Two  forms  9  and  0  are  used.     The  restoration  is  quite  uncertain. 

42.  (2307).  From  Temple  site.  Bottom  of  slab  with  trace  of  socket 
for  sickle.     Letters  '02  h. 

-  -  [viKa-  victor 
ZAZ                        o-a?  [to  iraiSiKov  puerorum  certaminis 
MHANA                    iJLwav  {d)\ye6rjKev  -  -  moae  (cantus)  dedicavit 
['Op^et'a  -  -  Ortheae. 

43.  (2304).  Corner  of  slab  with  carved  pediment,  16  x  "08.  Letters 
•015  h. 

ATA  'K'ya[d^  tv^U 

ZEKn  2e'(^T09)  n[o/i(7r?7io9)  Aa- 

MAINE  fialv€[TO<;  Seo^ipov  ? 

BO  Arc  ^oa'y{6)[<i  fiiKcxi'^ofii - 

NHN  5        vcov  -  -  - 

The  name  in  line  2  is  Sextus  not  Secundus,  as  it  is  clearly  2. praenomeii : 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  common  abbreviation  (cf.  C.I.G.  1345  and 
note).  Boeckh  believes  that  at  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompey's  occupation  of 
the  Peloponnese  many  Greeks  took  his  name.  The  father  of  Damaenetus 
may  have  been  Theoxenus,  as  two  2e«.  Ilo/i.  %eo^^voi  and  a  ^aiJi,aiv€To<i 
(deo^ivov  are  known  {C.I.G.  1369,  Le  Bas-Foucart,  168  i). 

44.  (2475).  Slab  with  carved  pediment,  '275  x  "26  x '04.  Letters 
■015  h.  The  inscription  seems  to  begin  with  two  metrical  lines,  but  what 
follows  is  uncertain. 

IPEYZZEloMAKAIPAK,- 
TETPAXEIPoZMHAN 
GEToKAAAlKPATH^ 
E<j)HBoZoNEYrF 
noYPXAA    EYPY"  5 

MANTISAno^ 

'Ipeu9  (j^lo^  M.dKaipa,  K(a)[cn'yv7]Tov'\  \  reTpd')(eLpo<i 

/j,(t)ai>  [viKr](Ta<;  dv]  |  Oero  K.a\XiKpdTr)(<;). 
crvv^  [€<f)r]^o<;  -  -  | |  /j,dvTi<i  wrroa 5 
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The  use  of  <T€lo  and  tpey?  shows  the  dialect  to  be  conventional  Ionic, 
of  which  {a)  has  alrcad)-  furnished  an  example.  ^{uKaipa  could  be  applied 
to  any  goddess,  TeTpa^e/p  was  an  attribute  of  Amjclacan  Apollo  '  ; 
this  suggests  the  reading  Kaatyi>r]Tov  in  line  i.  No  line  seems  to  have 
been  lost  below. 

Another  priest  appears  as  a  victor  in  (c)  above.  These  may  have  been 
hcreditar)'  priesthoods.  It  is  also  possible  (i)  that  the  stones  were  set  up 
some  )'ears  after  the  victory,  or  (2). that  Callicrates  was  on  the  verge  of 
manhood  when  he  won  the  fiwa  ;  this,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was  not 
impossible.  Were  this  the  case,  e<^Tjffo>;  might  be  read  in  line  4,  though 
(Tvv]e(pj]f3o<:  would  be  equally  allowable.  On  the  other  hand  the  winner  in 
{c)  was  ^ovayop  fiiKKf)(^i88ofi€vo}v. 


45.  (2285).     Slab  unbroken  on  the  right. 


-lAAP 
vKlXIT 

j.^NPAYPlSEI 
'flAQNIAA 
f'KAZ 


-  (e)t'8op 
^oayop  /xt](/c)ACt;)^tT- 
TOfji,€v]((i))v  eVt  Trair)- 
pov6fJL]((a)  Map.  Aup.  Net- 
Kri(f)6p(0  TO)]  {^)i\a)vi8a 
veiKda](j))  Kaa- 
arjparoptv]   -  -  - 


idas 

dux  puerorum 
decennium  patro- 
nomo  M.  Aur.  Nicephoro 
Philonidae  f. 
victor  venationis  .•' 


In  line  i  there  seems  to  be  the  end  of  a  name.  Line  2,  fiiKKixtTTo- 
fievajv  is  a  new  form,  instead  o{  fiLKKL-)(^Lhhop,€v(i)v.  The  Epon)'mus  must  be 
M.  Aur.  Nicephorus,  son  of  Philonidas,  for  whom  see  B.C.fi.  ix.  515,  No.  6. 
Owing  to  the  free  use  of  contractions  this  inscription  must  be  placed  late, 
perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

46.  (2284).  Unbroken  on  left.  Small  fragment, -13  x  05.  Letters  01  5  h. 


N 

TOYe.. 

picTon 
opeeiAA 


V  -  - 

Tou  0    -    -    -    [a- 

pi<TTOTr[o\lTeVT7]<i  } 

'Opdela  a[v('Or]K€]. 


'   Wide,   Lai:    Kulte,   68,    69,   where  scver.nl   rcferenco  arc  Riven,   cf.   95.     Cf.   .-xUo  Le   I'.a- 
Foiicart,  £xf<li\aiu'n,  y.  loi. 
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Other  Inscriptions  from  the  Artemisinin. 


47.  (2 161).     Lower  end  of  whitish  marble  slab,  "30  x  20  x '03.    Letters 
•01  h. 


ahiapxoii<a2:e 


(A)r)c\6-x^0L  /cacre[j/]  Trat? 


This  stone  is  of  a  dififerent  shape  from  those  so  far  given,  the  letters 
7rpa(T)[6]7rai9  being  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  ridge.  Though  the  end 
of  the  inscription  is  here,  there  is  no  word  of  Artemis  Orthia.  The  doings 
of  some  boy  are  commemorated,  as  is  shown  by  ^t/ct^^tSSo/uero?  and  by  the 
form  TrparoTrat?,  which  will  be  discussed  later  ;  but  beyond  this  the  nature 
of  the  inscription  is  doubtful. 


48.  (2157). 
Letters  "Oi  h. 


Greyish  marble  cut  to  a  point  on  left  side,  •i6x  12  x  '0$. 


-  Bcov  - 

-  vepa  - 


Meaninji  doubtful. 


Note  i. — Nature  of  the  Contests. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  inscriptions  that  there  were  at  least  three 
kinds  of  competition.  These  are  given  in  the  following  terms  (a  few 
doubtful  cases  being  left  out). 

(i.)  TO  TraiSiKov  fiwav  i,  14  (prob.)  ;  to  TraiBiKOv  ficoa  3.  I-  5  to  iraihi'yov 
fjLQiiai  4  ;  fiwav  (a)  (d)  21,  40  ;  fioi\^av\  8. 

(ii.)  TO  iraiSi^ov  KeXija  5,  13  ;  KcXeav  40  ;  KeXoi'a  32  ;  /eeXolav  15,  34 
(prob.)  ;  KeXelai  26  ;  KacX[ii^av  {d)  ;  KcXvav  {b). 
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(iii.)  TO  traihiKov  to  {Ka)TdripaT6piv  lO  ;  to  iraihiyoi'  KaOtfrjparuptf  1 6  ; 
TO  fraihi-j^ov  KaddiipaTopiov  (//)  ;  KaT^qpaTupw  I  I  ;  KaaaripaTopiv  I  5. 
29,  {c),  {ti)  ;   KaaaTjpaTopioc  32. 

The  case-forms  in  which  these  words  appear  seem  to  be''i)  accusative. 
e.g:,  I.  veLKi](Ta^  to  iraihiKov  fjLU)av.  Here  to  trai^iKou  is  a  cotjnate  accusative 
after  veiKi')(Ta<;,  and  p-wav  an  apposition  to  to  TraihtKov  whicli  it  h'mits  and 
explains.  '  Havini;  won  the  bo)s'  contest,  namel)-  the  p.uia.'  In  the  same 
way  are  to  be  explained  v€iKi](Ta<;  ro  iraihiKov  KaOOrjpaToptov  (//).  veiKijaa^; 
TO  TT.  Kad0i]paTopii>  16,  ;uui  others.  The  occurrence  of  KadOrjpaTopioi'  shews 
that  Kaddrjparopiv  is  merely  a  shortened  form/  not  the  accusative  of  ;i 
noun  in  -<?.  Klsewhcrc  the  name  of  the  contest  is  used  b}-  itself  as  the 
object  ot  feifctja-af,  e.g.  {a)  fidav  viKijaaf,  {b)  vnKuap  KcXvav,  U)  vnKuap 
KuacnipaTopiv,  and  elsewhere.  (3)  Dative — either  instruinental  or  locative 
in  its  force.  In  view  of  ixoiiai  4  and  xeXeai  26  it  seems  likel\-  that  the 
other  forms  without  the  accusative  ending  are  also  datives  and  should 
therefore  be  written  with  an  iota  subscript  ;  the  omission  of  the  iota  in  the 
dative  would  of  course  be  usual  in  late  inscriptions.  We  should  thereff)re 
write  p,coa  3  etc.,  KeXrja  5  etc.,  kcXoio.  31,  32.  These  forms  arc  found  most 
commonly  with  to  ttuiBikov  (32  is  a  certain  exception),  but  are  quite 
possible  without  it.  Kaaa-qpaTopioi  32,  if  not  locative,  ma\-  be  an 
archaistic  dative.'-' 

As  to  the  exact  meanings  of  these  various  terms  there  has  been 
a  good  deal   of   disagreement.      It   will    be   be.st  to   take  each  in  order. 

(i)  Mwa.  This  word,  as  suggested  by  Baunack,'  seems  to  be  a  Doric 
form  of  fioi/aa  ;  by  the  change  of  intervocalic  a  to  h,  and  of  -ov-  to  -to- 
by  the  ordinar}'  rules,  we  have  fj,oucra  =  ficoha  ;  later  the  aspirate  would 
naturally  be  dropped.  The  contest  would  therefore  be  some  form  of 
musical  performance.  In  support  of  this  view  it  ma\-  he  inentionetl  that 
the  hymns  of  Alcman  were  sung  in  honour  of  .Artemis  Orthia  by 
choirs  of  maidens,  perhaps  in  competition.* 

'   The  shortening  of -loc  to  -ic  which  in  the  end  produced  the  iiKxIcrn  (Ireek  forms  en<ling  in  -i 
began  at  a  fairly  early  date  :  cf.  Jannaris,  //is/.  Gk.  Gram.  §§  302-3. 

'"'  -01  as  a  dative  ending  is  cc^nmon  in  archaic  inscriptions  ;  cf.  I.G..A.  63.  KoIktIs,  Iiidoti. 
to  Gk.  Epi^r.   i.   p.    253,    Xo.    254,    NPIOI    =   ['OAi;]r»ry. 

'  Rheiii.  Mtis.  xxxviii.  (1883)  293.  Hesych.  ftio-  ^'8Jj  wei*.  I'lato,  /.ak-j  666  I )  »otar  8f 
iaovatv  ol  &i8^»i  ^cdi'ti*'  tj  novaav ;  (cjuoted  by  Mcisler  ap.  C'ollilz-lk-chtel,  III.  2,  p.  144  ;  .\r 
Lysisl.  1297  (chorus  of  Spartan  women)  tuita.  /iiXt  Aixaira. 

*  So  Diels,  //eriiics  x\xi.  1896,  339  ff.  Ihe  pa>vige  of  .\lcinan  h.is  .ilrcady  Ijccn  quotoil. 
p.  352,  footnote,  above. 
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(ii)  KeXrja,  etc.  All  kinds  of  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  group  of  words.  In  inscription  (d)  koI  Xtoav  was  read,  Xwav  being 
taken  in  the  sense  of  \aav,  '  quoit-throw.'  This  was  the  explanation  of 
Baunack,  who  further  took  Keavav  to  be  meant  for  kc'  Xavav,  '  victorious 
with  the  quoit  twenty-five  times.'  Komnenos  took  Xoa  to  be  another 
form  of  Xupa  {K  a  K  (o  V  L  K  d,  364).  Preger  took  the  words  to  refer  to 
the  musical  competition  ;  he  is  followed  by  Meister,^  who  gives  many 
words  from  the  same  stem  as  KeXrja,  all  connected  with  singing.  Both 
authorities  considered  the  word  to  be  either  an  apposition  explaining  fiwav 
or  an  adjective  qualifying  it. 

The  new  evidence  makes  the  meaning  of  xeXfja  rather  plainer.  In 
5  Timocrates,  winner  of  the  KeXrja,  speaks  of  the  '  Fair-sounding  prize 
of  his  tuneful  voice ',  and  this  seems  to  prove  Preger's  view  to  be  the 
true  one.  But  though  the  xeXija  was  a  contest  in  singing  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  fioja,  for  in  8  the  two  are  contrasted.  In 
that  inscription  two  brothers,  sons  of  Antipater,  record  their  success  and 
state  that  in  the  same  year  one  was  victorious  in  the  fitoa  and  the  other 
in  the  KeXrja.-  What  the  difference  was  is  not  yet  known,  but  there  would 
be  nothing  strange  in  having  two  singing  contests  :  one  (KeXrja)  might 
have  been  formal  hymns  to  Artemis,  such  as  the  hymns  of  Alcman  ;  the 
other  (/liwa)  marching  songs  like  those  of  Tyrtaeus,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
instrumental  music.  Paus.  iii.  17.  5  mentions  the  association  of  such 
music  with  the  Muses,  and  adds  that  the  Spartans  used  the  flute  and  lyre 
to  play  their  men  into  battle.  Plut.  Lycurg.  21  says  the  same  thing 
(mentioning  the  flute  only)  and  adds  that  the  king  sacrificed  to  the 
Muses  in  the  field. 

The  various  forms  of  the  word  itself  seem  to  be  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  spelling  in  a  dialect  word.  It  may  be  noted,  if  the  reading 
KeXvav  for  Keavav  be  accepted,  that  all  the  forms  in  the  modern  Greek 
pronunciation  would  have  exactly  the  same  sound,  except  /eeXe'a,  where 
the  spelling  may  be  archaistic. 

(iii)  KaddrjpaTopiv,  KaOdijpaTopiou,  etc.  Here  again  the  explanations 
are  various.     Baunack  thought  the  word  was  connected  with  Karadr^pav, 

*  In  CoUitz-Bechtel,  III.  2,  pp.  143  ff.  Hesych.  KaAaofSm-  kyiiv  iirtrtKovfifvos  ^Apri/uii  wapa 
AaKttiTtv. — Ka\a0o(iia'  iv  r^  rris  AfptaTiSos  Up^  ^ApriniSos  a56it.fvoi  S/j-yoi.  This  word  may  be  a 
form  of  KtKrja.      Hesych.  K«\«»p-  ^<M>fq.     Compare  the  words  KfAoSot,  KfkaSuv,  k.t.X. 

2  Inscr.  (d)  proves  nothing  against  this,  for  there  may  have  been  iAree  winners,  or  the  same 
i-y»A7j  might  have  won  both  fiia  and  Kf  A^a. 
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'  to  liunt  down,'  and  referred  to  some  kind  of  beast-fight.'  Koiimanoudes 
took  Kaacn^paTopiv  in  {c)  as  a  dialect  form  of  Kaiaapeioicriu.-  Komncnos 
took  it  to  be  a  foot-race.^  F^oucart  dcrivcil  the  word  from  the  root  ai  cassis 
and  dop€lv  =  'A  leap  with  a  hchnct.'*  Trej^cr,  who  thought  that  all  the 
competitions  were  musical,  proposed  either  to  connect  Kaddijpajopiv  with 
a r}pa<f)6po<;,  or  to  make  it  =KaTa  dijparopiov  '  on  the  hunting  ground,' or 
else  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  festival,  sc.  dywuicrfjia.''  Meistcr  agrees 
with  the  latter  view  and  quotes  uyrjTt'jpia,  a.  Cyprian  festival."  I.astI)-  Tod," 
on  the  discovery  of  (//),  refuted  the  last  view  and  justified  Haunack's  idea. 
Here  the  new  inscriptions  quite  bear  him  out;  the  form  KaSdi^paropiov 
has  been  further  established  {12)  and  such  a  form  as  KmdrjpaTopiu  1 1 
seems  to  fix  the  derivation  froin  kutu  and  dripav.  It  reinains  to  be  seen 
what  kind  of  'hunt'  is  meant  by  the  xaddriparopiov.  Baunack,  Mayer,"* 
and  Tod  **  all  refer  it  to  an  actual  bull-fight  such  as  is  supposed  to  have 
been  held  in  the  Mycenaean  age.  Baunack  proves  the  existence  of  the  bull- 
fight in  Thessaly,  and  at  Rome,  and  quotes  five  inscriptions  from  Hellen- 
istic times  onwards  which  show  that  it  was  common  in  Asia  Minor,  thoufrh 
in  no  case  definitely  associated  with  the  worship  of  Artemis.  liut  all  this 
is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  same  thing  happened  at  Sparta  Baunack's 
view  that  the  Spartans  borrowed  the  practice  from  Rome  seems  unlikel)-, 
for  the  use  of  archaic  words  shows  that  the  contest  must  have  been  an 
old  one  ;  and  the  idea  of  setting  ten-year-old  boys  to  fight  bulls  docs  not 
seem  reasonable.  It  seems  therefore  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
KadOrjparopLov  was  a  rough  game  placed  b\'  the  bands  of  Spartan  boys, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  likeness  to  a  hunt  or  beast-fight.  It  need 
not  have  been  fought  against  a  bull  any  more  than  the  games  of  '  cock- 
figluing'  and  'bear-baiting'  nowadays  have  anything  to  do  with  cocks  or 
bears.  The  contest  of  the  lads  in  the  I'latanistas  described  by  Pausanias 
(iii.  14.  9,  10),  as  a  prelude  to  which  two  boars  fought,  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  struggle  that  the  hunt  would  have  been.  The  matter  however 
is  still  uncertain. 

'   Loc.  cit.,  where  the  various  f>)rins  of  ihc  word  .ire-  expl.Tinctl. 

'  '\Hv aiov  i.  256.  ^  .X'XKttviKCi,  36J.  *  In  Ix  Has  ExpluatioH,  p.   143. 

'  Loi.  cit.  342.  *  Op.  cit.  p.   144.  '  At/i.  Mitt.  x\ix  (1904I  52. 

"  Arch.  Jahrbuch  vii.  (1 892)  72  ff.      Mykenische  Beitragt.    I.  Slierfaiif;. 

•  Ath.    Mitt,    xxix    (1904),    55,   where    three    frch    examples  of   hullfi|;hti   .ire    jjivcn,    from- 
inscriiMions  of  Larissa.      .Ml  these  refer  to  imperial  liiius. 
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NoTi-:  2. — What  was  vnv.  Thing  Dedicated? 


Inscription  31,  showing  iron  sickle  in  i-lace. 

It  would  naturally  be  thought,  if  the  same  thing  was  offered  up  in 
memory  both  of  a  musical  and  an  athletic  victory,  that  the  object  itself 
would  have  no  connexion  with  either  contest,  but  would  rather  have  been 
chosen  for  an  altogether  different  reason. 

The  suggestions  are  : 

1.  A  scraper.^  This  being  used  by  athletes  may  perhaps  be  a  fit  offer- 
ing, but  in  a  musical  contest  it  would  be  out  of  place  ;  moreover  the  shape 
of  the  implement  is  not  that  of  the  Greek  scraper,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  Spartans  used  scrapers  made  of  cane  not  iron.- 

2.  A    kind  of  high  cap  called  a-rXeyyi^.     This  is  the  view  taken  by 

'   So  keisch,  Gr.   IVei/i^esihenke,  p.  61,  n.  2. 

'^  Plut.    Inst.    Lac.     32    2T\«77i<rii'    oh    triSrjpals    a\Aa    KaAa.uiVai;    ^XP"**^".     Cf.    Preger's 
note  /.c.  335. 
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Meistcr,  I.e.  p.  143,  and  he  quotes  the  following  passages  in  support  of  it  : 
(i)  In  the  Antlania  Inscription  (Collitz-Hcchtcl,  46.S9  I.  13)  the  irpwTofxvaTai 
arc  crowned  with  aTK€yyiB€<;  ;  (ii)  Xcn.  .lual>.  i.  2  ^  10.  Xcnias  ^ivcs  tjoldcn 
a-T\€yyi8€<;  as  prizes  to  Cyrus'  troo[)s  ;  (iii)  Sosibius  <//>,  Athcn.  \v.  p.  674a 
{h.H.G.  ii.  p.  626)  Ka\  yap  kol  AaKeSatfiofioi  KaXufiM  ara^avovvTaL  tv  rfi  to)1' 
llpofia^€io)p  kopr^,  oi<i  (f)i]<Ti  Swai'^io*;  eV  toi<;  irepi  rwv  iu  AaKehaifioi/i  Svaiojv, 
yp(i(p(ov  ouTox?"  €i>  ravTT}  avp-^aivei  toi)<»  p-ev  cnro  Tfi<;  ^topa<;  fcaXup-oif 
(TT€<f>avouaOai  ?)  aTXeyyi'Bi,  tous"  B'  t<  t/}s"  aycoyPfi  7rat6«v  aaTe^avu>Tov<; 
uKoXovdelv {■where  Meistcr  would  read  dyiXi-i<^  for  uywytjsj.  Lastly,  Meister 
compares  the  fixing  of  the  iron  sickle  on  the  stone  with  the  common 
practice  of  carving  a  wreath  to  record  the  distinction  of  being  crowned. 

Meister's  proof  however  is  not  satisfactor}-.  In  the  Xenophon  pa.ssagc 
a  golden  scraper  is  quite  as  likely  a  prize  in  an  athletic  meeting  as 
a  golden  cap,  though  the  latter  is  the  usual  rendering.^  The  arXeyyU  at 
Andania  is  not  to  the  point,  because  there  is  no  question  of  a  prize  there. 
As  to  Sosibius,  Athenaeus  at  least  took  him  to  mean  that  the  votaries 
wore  wreaths  of  plaited  reeds,  in  other  words  that  <TT>t:yyi<;  and  KuXap.01 
meant  the  same  thing  at  Sparta.-  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
Spartans  used  reeds  for  scrapers,  so  probably  0-7X677/?  simply  meant  a 
reed.  In  any  case  the  wearing  of  a  arXfyyi'*;  d(jes  not  prove  that  it  was 
given  as  a  prize  ;  nor  does  Meister  explain  how  tou?  <i7ro  ri}?  ^u}pa<;  can 
be  the  leaders  of  the  bands,  nor  yet  how  aytoyPji;  can  be  the  same  as 
dyeXi]<;.  Moreover  the  Promachea,  whatever  festival  it  may  have  been, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Artemis.^  Again,  if  the  '  prize-cap'  was  to  be 
offered  on  the  stone  itself  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  carve  a  cap  in 
stone  as  it  was  to  carve  and  gild  a  wreath, — and  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  done  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
cases.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  think  of  a  worse  copy  of  a  gilded  cap  than  a  long 
iron  sickle. 

3.  A  sickle-blade.  This  is  the  view  of  Preger,  /.<.,  and  it  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  new  inscriptions.  It  must  be  noted,  firstly,  that  the  thing 
dedicated  was  the  prize  itself;  so  (n)  rdS^  eiradXa  Xa^uiv.  5  t6K  d(6Xov 
deLpa<i.     17  (B)peTrdvT}v  [ttjuB'  dve(i>)]{Ka  Xa)f3oi)i'. 

'  In  I'olyb.  XXV.  4,  where  Perseus  pives  golden  arXty-yCSn  to  .i  Khodi.m  cti-w  as  gift--,  there  is 
the  same  uncertainty.      Pollux  vii.   179  gives  lM)lh  me.nnings. 

'  With  this  custom  may  he  compared  the  wearing  of  Iwskct -crowns  by  the  maiden  worshi|>i»crs 
of  Artemis  Coloene  at  Sardis.     Strat)o  xiii.  626. 

'  Wide,  Lai-.  h'lilU,  349,  356. 
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The  last  example  proves  that  the  offering  was  called  a  sickle,  for  in 
spite  of  the  broken  state  of  the  stone,  the  socket  and  the  word  SpeTrdvrjv 
(both  are  quite  plain)  are  not  to  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  How 
then  could  a  sickle  be  a  fit  offering  'to  Artemis  ?  Let  us  think  to 
what  uses  such  a  tool  could  be  put  in  early  times.  It  would  serve  very 
well  for  reaping  corn,  and  perhaps  for  pruning  olive-trees,^  for  hunting 
however  it  would  have  been  useless.  It  must  therefore  have  been  offered 
to  Artemis  Orthia  as  the  life-giving  and  fructifying  goddess,  the  giver  of 
increase  ;  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  was  one  attribute  of 
Orthia.  It  is  moreover  quite  possible  that  the  sickle  had  no  special 
connexion  with  Artemis  Orthia,  but  was  merely  a  useful  ])rize  such  as 
might  be  given  in  early  times.  Any  sucii  reward  could  have  been  offered 
to  the  patroness  of  the  contest. 


NoTK  3. — Age  and  Standing  of  the  Winners. 

The  use  of  the  word  -rraiSiKov  of  the  competitions  under  discussion,  as 
it  is  found  in  most  of  the  inscriptions,  shows  clearly  that  the  competitors 
were  usually  boys.  The  age  for  entry  is  further  defined  by  the  term 
fjiLKL-)(^ii^6iMevoi,  clearly  a  form  of  fjLiKi^6/j.evo<i~  which  was  applied  at  Sparta 
to  a  boy  in  the  third  year  of  his  state  training,  the  tenth  year  of  his  life. 
The  common  form,  /Boayof;  fxiKi-y^i^o/j-evcov,  etc.  (as  in  6,  1 1,  18,  32  (c)  and  (e)) 
seems  to  denote  that  the  winner  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  boys/'  Each 
band  elected  its  own  leader,  and  the  leader  kept  the  title  through  life 
so  that  ^oayo'i  often  appears  in  conjunction  with  the  higher  offices.^  It 
seems  likely  however  that  in  this  class  of  inscription  the  use  of /300709  had 
a  more  definite  meaning,  and  that  the  bands  of  boys,  not  the  leaders,  were 

1  The  Greeks  to-day  have  a  pruning-knife  very  like  these  votive  sickles,  some  of  the  latter 
even  have  a  'shoulder'  on  the  reverse  side,  showing  that  they,  like  the  modern  tool,  may  have 
been  two-edged.     In  Hesiod,  ShielJL  292,  a  hptiriirt)  is  used  by  vintagers. 

-  This  rests  on  the  well-known  gloss  on  Herodotus,  quoted  by  all  the  editors.  V\apk 
AaKfSat/jLOviui!  4v  T<f  wpmT(f)  ivtavrif  b  iroij  ^uBlSas  KaKfirat,  rif  SfvTfpcf  TrpoixiKi^6fji(vos  (M.^. 
irpoKOfii(6nfvos),  T(p  rpiTif)  /xiKi^ifj^fyo^,  rtj/  Tf raprtp  irpoirais,  Tcp  wffjLirTcp  irals,  t^  fxrw  fx(\tipr]v. 
(A  «'  {  e  I  s  'H  poS  (i  T  o  V.      Ed.  Stein,  ii.  465. ) 

'  Hesych.  fiouayop'    ayf\a.px''lf,   i  t^s  a7«'\7jr  &px<>>y  iraiy. 

♦  Tod,  S.M.C.  p.  20,  who  gives  what  seems  the  only  reasonable  explanation.  The  point  i> 
discussed  in  Boeckh,  C.l.G.  i.  p.  612. 
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the  real  competitors.'  In  support  of  this  it  need  only  be  reincmbcrrcl  that 
choral  singing,'  was  speciall)'  fostered  at  Sparta,  and  further,  that  in  the  Hall- 
match  the  winners  were  teams  of  acfyaipeii;.''  How  is  it  then  that,  while  the 
whole  teain  of  winning  a<^aLpel<;  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  individually,' 
in  the  present  case  the  leatlers  kept  the  honour  to  themselves  ?  The 
reason  may  be  that  the  /Sovayoi  under  the  empire  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  mainly  through  family  influence,  and  therefore  the  wealthy  fathers 
of  winning  ffovayoi  set  up  tlic  stones  at  their  own  cost  merely  to  record  a 
famil)'  success,  and  so  were  not  likely  to  care  about  the  obscurer  members 
uf  the  team. 

It  is  clear  to  anj'one  looking  at  the  lists  of  Spirtan  inagistrates  that 
high  offices  tended  to  run  in  certain  families,  and  the  fact  that  a  j-iovayvs; 
very  often  held  high  office  later,  suggests  that  he  was  chosen  rather  b>- 
innuence  than  for  merit  or  strength.  At  the  same  time  the  matter  is  still  a 
little  uncertain. 

The  contests  were  not  however  confined  to  the  boys  of  ten.  In  4  a 
bo\-  wins  TO  ttuiSlkoi'  fiwiai  in  two  different  years,  and  in  40  another  box- 
wins  the  fiioa  in  one  year,  and  in  a  later  year  the  /ceXe'a.  In  15  Onasiclidas 
wins  the  Boys'  Hunt  and  afterwards  the  xeXola  among  the  et'/aei/e?.'*  The 
eipeife^:  were  grouped  in  bands  as  the  younger  boys  were,  but  as  to  the 
details  of  contests  which  a  boy  could  take  between  his  tenth  year 
^fMiKt^6p.evo<;)  and  his  twentieth  {eipiji')  our  knowledge  is  too  scant}' 
to  allow  of  definite  statement. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  certain  other  distinctions  mentioned  in 
these  inscriptions  besides  that  of  ^ovay6<;.  They  are  (Tvv€<f)Tjffo<;,  Kcicri'i 
(or  Kciaev)  and  some  form  like  7rpaT07ra/i7ratv. 

'Evv€(f>i]^o<;.  This  is  seen  in  12  toj  Wpi(rTOTe\i)p  (rvi>e(firi/3op,  and 
38  -  -  avve[(f)7]^o<;] ;  44  is  doubtful.  The  word  is  supposed  to  have  two 
meanings:  (i)  literally,  a  fcllow-ephebeor  playmate  ;^  {2)  technically,  a  lad 
chosen  by  an  Eponymus  as  his  '  orderly.'  The  grounds  for  taking  the  word 
in  the  latter  sense  are  given  by  Boeckh.''     We  often  find  it  among  a  man's 

'   So  Preger,  /.<•.  p    338. 

-  Tod,  S.M.C.  p.  16  and  B.S.A.  x.  63  ft. 

^  S.A/.C.  400  and  721. 

*  In  41  the  reading  is  too  uncertain  for  any  argument  to  be  ba-scd  on  it. 

*  This  sense  is  clear  in  Le  Bas-Foucart,   167. 

"  C.I.G.  i.  p.  612.     Boeckh  gives  four  examples  of  avvi^r\&oi,  and   in  each  case  the  name 
connected  with  it  is  an  Eponymus.     Cf.  Tod,  S.M.C.  p.  16. 
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distinctions  that  he  had  been  so-and-so's  (Tvve(f)r]^o<;,  and  this,  it  is  thought, 
must  refer  to  some  formal  office  :  {ox  jam  vero  alicujiis  qui  inulto  post  patro- 
nomus  creahis  sit  Jios  et  illos  synephebos  turn  fiiissc  qiiuin  ille  ipse  cphebiis  esset, 
annotari  uon  poterat  nisi  ab  hoviinibiis  absuj'dis.  This  however  does  not 
really  settle  the  question,  for  synepJiebus  would  not  be  merel}-  an  ephebe 
in  the  same  year  as  another  youth,  but  rather  one  in  the  same  band,  and 
it  would  suit  the  vanity  of  the  later  Greeks  only  too  well  to  record  the 
fact  of  having  been  the  school-fellow  of  some  famous  man.  The  new 
instances  do  not  in  any  way  clear  up  the  uncertainty.  In  12,  if  the 
reading  there  given  be  right,  it  seems  impossible  to  take  a-vve<f>r]^o<;  except 
in  the  literal  sense,  for  though  the  youth  might  perhaps  have  been 
boy-orderly  to  the  Eponymus,  the  Eponymus  would  not  have  been 
crvv€(f)'i]^o<;  to  his  own  orderly.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
the  use  of  (Tvve(f>rj^o<;  in  conjunction  with  fii-x^i-x^iSofievop  in  12,  and  with 
iraiSiKov  in  38,  for  a  boy  of  ten  could  hardly  be  a  aw  e  0  t;  /5  o  <?  ^  in  any 
sense.  This  might  be  explained  away  by  saying  that  the  stone  was  set  up 
some  time  after  the  victory,  so  that  later  distinctions  could  be  added  ;  or 
if,  in  spite  of  12,  Boeckh's  view  be  kept,  it  can  only  be  said  that  arvve(f)r]/3o<i 
has  become  so  thoroughly  technical,  that  it  could  be  used  of  a  boy  who  so 
far  from  being  a  /e//o7v-ephebe  of  the  Eponymus  was  still  three  }ears 
short  of  being  an  ephebe  himself  A  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
suggested  below. 

Kdcrev,  etc.  lO  'Ir/'/iou  Kciaev  ;  20  [/c]ao-ev ;  26  {K)dcr€v  fjLiKi['x^i8S6- 
/Liej/09]  ;  31  'FiVVfiavTiciSa  Kcia-ev  \  47  (A)i]i\6)(ot  Koatv  ;  40  M^evexXel  Kua-ev 
(twice).  Though  the  actual  form  Kuaev  was  not  known  before,  the  same 
stem  seems  to  occur  in  many  places.  The  forms  K  |<  K'  K  KCT  KAZ 
KEEN  KAZNTAloY"  are  given  by  Boeckh  (C./.G.  i.  p.  613).  Kao-t?  seems 
to  occur  (in  the  plural  KaaeK;)  in  Le  Bas-Foucart,  168  g  (S.M.C.  411). 
The  name  to  which  Kuaev  is  added  appears  as  a  rule  in  the  dative  (as 
probably  in  47  and  in  40).  But  in  S.M.C.  411,  I.  15,  and  in  10  (above) 
it  seems  to  take  the  genitive  ;  31  might  be  either. 

It  is  likely  that  all  the  forms  given  above  are  connected  with  the  same 

root  which  is  found  in  KdaL<i  and  in  KaaiyvT}To<;  and  is  e.xplained  by  a  note 

'  Compare  the  end  of  the  Herodotus  gloss  already  quoted,  i<f>ri$(vfi  rt  rap'  avrots  airh  iriav  ih' 

-  It  is  clear  from  Boeckh's  text  (C./.G.  1249  col.  II.  1.  7)  that  the  third  element  in  this 
word  is  a  monogram  of  Z  and  E.  ^Ve  need  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  reading  Kaatv. 
rijoi)  'Ioi;(Xioi)  ♦j'Ajwttoi  ictA. 
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of  Ilcsychius,  Kaai?-  01  tV  t/;s"  auT/"/s'  (iy€\f}<;,  <iSeX0ot'  Tt  kul  av€'>\riui 
Hocckh  had  ^atherctl  from  this  that  the  Kaai<;  was  a  kiiul  (;f  wdpe^pos  or 
assessor  to  the  Kponyrmis  and  was  chosen  by  him  froin  those  who  had 
been  in  the  same  hand  uitli  himself.  It  also  appears  that  an  I'"pon)-mus 
mis^ht  have  more  than  one  K<icri<i  or  one  man  mi^ht  be  Kua-a  f)f  two 
ma;^istrates.'  From  40  it  further  appears  that  a  man  could  either  be 
Kiiaev  twice  to  a  man  who  was  no  longer  Eponjmus,  or  having  been  Kuaev 
once,  kept  the  title.  Now  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Kutrev  on  inscri{)tions 
such  as  we  are  discussing  raises  a  difficulty  very  much  like  that  raised 
b)'  a-vi>€(f>7](3o'i  ;  are  we  to  look  for  an  office  held  when  the  victor)'  was  won 
or  to  an  honour  gained  in  later  life  ?  Several  explanations  are  possible 
but  none  quite  satisfactory,  (i)  If  Kuaev  in  the  new  inscriptions  means 
the  same  as  ku(ti<;  and  the  other  forms,  then  it  must  be  believed  that  the 
present  inscriptions  were  set  up  lon;^  after  the  victories  recorded,  so  that 
honours  won  in  manhood  could  be  added.  (2)  This  assumption  need  not 
be  made  in  case  xao-f?  points  merely  to  the  honour  of  having  been  in  the 
same  ayiX-q  with  a  boy  belonging  to  a  notable  family.  (3)  It  can  hardly 
be  believed  that  kuo-k;  was  (as  is  suggested  for  crvi>€(f>r]^o<i)  a  kind  of  bo\- 
'  orderly  '  of  the  Kj)on\-mus,  for  in  C.I.G.  1248  the  /fao-^  is  a  senator,  in 
C.I.G.  1242  a  i>ofjLO(f)v\a^,  and  in  C.I.G.  1249  an  ephor.  Again  the  gloss 
of  Hesychius  shows  that  the  K(iaei<;  were  of  the  same  standing  one  as  the 
other. 

On  the  whole  the  new  inscriptions  ha\e  strengthened  the  case  for 
taking  both  a-vi'€(f>r]/3o<;  and  Kucrev  in  the  literal  sense,  that  is,  of  '  class- 
mates '  in  the  same  dyeXr}.  Neither  word  seems  to  be  used  with  ^oay6<:, 
and  it  may  be  that  ordinary  members  of  winning  teams,  if  they  wished  to 
record  their  success,  might  have  set  up  dedications  adding  the  name  of  the 
principal  boy  in  the  band,  perhaps  the  (3oay6<;  himself-  Thus  in  40  the 
meaning  would  be,  '  In  the  year  of  Sosinicus,  Primus  son  of  Nereus  and  a 
member  of  Menecles'  team,  having  won  the  fj-wa,  etc'  In  the  second  half 
of  tlie  inscription  he  remained  in  the  same  team.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  man  could,  by  passing  from  one  team  to  another,  have  been 
Kaaev  to  more  than  one  person  and  how  a  man  could  have  had  more  thin 
one  Kciaev.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  Kaai<;  applied  to  grown-up  mm.  it 
may  simply  mean  a  past  distinction  like  ffoayo'i  and  avi'€<f>j}0o^,  and  it   so 
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-  This  is  I'rof.  Bo.saiMjuct's  sujjgcslion. 
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it  would  be  an  accident  that  the  Kuac^  seems  always  to  be  joined  to  the 
name  of  an  Eponymus.  Otherwise  Kd(Ti<;  and  Kaaev  must  be  taken  in 
different  senses,  the  latter  referring  to  comradeship  in  youth,  the  former  to 
office  in  manhood. 

If  crvve<f>r]^o<i  is  to  be  taken  literally  there  remains  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  it  with  the  use  of  traiStKov  and  /xiKcx^'^ofievo^i  on  the  same  stone, 
for,  as  already  mentioned,  an  ephebe  was  between  fourteen  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  a  fx,tKcxi'^ofi€vo<;  a  lad  of  ten.  It  may  be  that  such  words 
were  not  always  used  in  their  strictest  technical  sense,  and  that  the  contest 
was  sometimes  called  to  iraiBiKov  and  the  competitors  fiiKi'x^i^ofjbevoi  even 
when  the  age  limit  of  fourteen  had  been  passed.  This  after  all  seems  the 
simplest  explanation. 

The  form  of  Kucrev  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  is  undoubtedly  used  for 
the  nominative  case  and  may  either  be  an  abbreviation,  or  perhaps  a  form 
like  eipTjv  the  e  being  due  to  mistaken  archaism  in  copying  from  some  old 
inscription,  though  the  form  occurs  equally  in  inscriptions  in  Common 
Greek. 

TrpaToira/MTratS  ...    etc.         The     following     forms     are     found, 

lo.   nPATonAMPAiz ;  15- nPAionAMnAiAnN  ;  47- nPAT  |  nAir. 

These  strange  words  do  not  seem  to  be  knownf  from  any  earlier 
inscriptions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  their  exact  meaning  ;  TrpaTOTrafnraiBoiv 
would  seem  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Trparo'i  nravToav  iratBtov,  while  in  47 
TrparoTraKi  seems  to  be  the  reading.  In  the  latter  case  the  boy  won  some 
distinction  as  Kaaev  and  fiiKcxt^^ofjievo^;,  while  irparoiraL';  may  have  been 
added  later.  Perhaps  these  words  have  to  do  with  the  technical  sense  of 
Trat?,  that  is,  a  boy  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  7rpaT67rai<f  might  answer  to 
Qoayo<;  iJiLKL-)(^L^oiJbev(i>v,  meaning  the  leader  of  a  band  of  such  boys.  Whether 
7rpaT07rafjLTrai8(ov  refers  to  the  .same,  or  to  an  even  higher  distinction,  such 
as  being  the  foremost  of  all  twelve-year-old  boys,  is  quite  uncertain  ;  from 
15,  where  indeed  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  reading,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  a  boy  could  take  the  Kaa-a-rjpaToptv  when  he  was  irpaTOTra/MTrai- 
Bojv  ;  and  this  may  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  contest  was  not  confined 
to  boys  of  ten,  but  went  on  until  the  competitor  reached  manhood. 

It  will  now  be  worth  while  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  outcome  of  the 
discussion  in  the   foregoing  pages  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  technical  and 
obscure  words. 
^  ovay  6^  or  ^  oay  6  <i :   a  boy  who  was  leader  of  his  own  band  or  dyeXt], 
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and   therefore  the  official   dedicator   if   his  band    won  a  conijxitition. 

The  word  is  specially  used  of  a  leader  of  boys  in  their  tenth  year,  but 

may  have  had  a  wider  use.     The  title  lasted  for  life. 
TT  par  6  IT  a  L  ^,  etc.  :  the  leader  of  a  bantl  of  boys  in  their  twelfth  year. 
(T  u  V  e  (f)  Tj  0  0  <i  =  fcllow-ephebe  :  a   boy  in   the  same    dyeXj]  with  another, 

properly  applied  to  lads  over  thirteen. 
K  d  a-  €  i> :  the  same,  but  pro[)crIy  applied  to  bo)'s  under  thirteen. 
TO    TT  aiB  I  K  6  V  :  ijeneral  name  for  the  bo\s'  matches  in  honour  of  Artemis 

Orthia. 
fid)u:  singing  contest — warlike  music  with  accompaniment  probably  on 

the  flute. 
Af  e  X  »";  tt  :  singing  contest — sacred  music. 
KaddripaTopiv  :    '  Hunt ' — some  rough  game  played  by  bands  of  bo}-s. 


Note  4. — Forms  of  Dedication. 

Besides  the  usual  form  with  dvedi-jKe,  the  following  variants  arc  found  : 

1.  Simple  dative,  dvidrjKc  dropped,  (j),  3,  4,  i  i,  13,  16,  20,  31,  }2. 

2.  Some  word  meaning  '  Thank-Offering.'     x"/^*"  '4'  ^^'^'■^pov  35. 

3.  Poetical  Forms  for  dveOijKe.     edeTo  5,  dv4d-qKa  (.')  17,  a»']^€To  j^\. 

4.  Dedication-form  left  out  altogetJiC)\  12,  15. 

The  Names  applied  to  the  Goddess  occur  as  following  (not  reck'->ning 
doubtful  cases) :  Artemis  Orthia  15  times,  Orthia  alone  8  times,  Ar:cmis 
alone,  no  certain  case.  ^  Ilap^efo?-  in  metrical  part  of  5.  ^XuKaipa  i:i  44 
(metrical). 

The  Opening  Words  ATAOH  TYXH,  etc.  are  found  in  (b)  (prob.),  (<), 
24.  25,  37- 

'   These  figures  strengthen  the  belief  that  Orthi.i  \v.-\s  the  u-.ial  name  <>f  the  i;'>.1..'c-n,  .Artcnii- 
bciiit;  part  nf  her  ofTicial  title. 

-  Cf.    the  archaic  inscription  published  above  (N  >.    I,   p.  j5.i)- 
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Note  5. — Dialect. 

The  inscriptions  fall  into  three  classes.^ 

1.  Inscriptions  in  Common  Greek — KOLvq.  (a)  (where  indeed  'Opdeirj 
is  conventional  Ionic  as  suited  to  elegiac  verse),  (//),  1,6,  10  (where  peiKeiaas 
is  used).  44  is  another  example  of  conventional  Ionic  in  verse  (tpeu«?  = 
upev<i,  creio  =  crov). 

2.  Inscriptions  in  ordinary  Doric.  The  chief  signs  of  dialect  in  this 
class  are  viKaaw^  for  vtK7Jcra<i,  iraihiy^ov  for  iraiBcKov,  and  'A/)Tt'//.tTt  for 
'ApTefJuSi.  The  change  of  77  to  a  is  regular  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Dorica, 
126  fif.),  but  -y^  for  k  is  unusual.  Probably  this  and  the  use  of  t  for  h 
occurred  in  popular  forms  and  were  not  strictly  ancient. 

3.  Inscriptions  in  Archaistic  Doric.  The  degree  to  which  archaism 
is  carried  varies  from  one  inscription  to  another. 

{a)  Voivel-changes.  d  for  »/ :  regular  in  old  Doric.  Only  in  {b)  the 
common  form  is  kept  in  a^ady  tv-xv-  e  for  t;  :  in  archaic  inscriptions,  to  for 
ov  :  confined  to  genitive  singular  of  second  declension,  TopytirTrQ}  (d),  iirl 
TraTpovofjLQ)  (c),  etc.,  regular,  also  found  in  Crete  and  Magna  Graecia.  &> 
for  av,  a.s  0070)  =  avTov  (c) :  not  common  in  old  Doric — w\a^  for  av\a^  is 
given  in  E.JII. — but  more  usual  in  old  Ionic  (Smyth,  Gk.  Dialects:  Io?iic 
§  205).  Possibly  the  writer  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  clear  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction. &>  for  0,  BcopOea  (c),  1 1,  etc.  and  on  tile-stamps  (p.  345  ff.):  apparently 
unique.     An  explanation  is  suggested  by  Kretschmer,    Vaseninsc/ir,  42  ;/. 

(d)  Consonajit-Changes.  ^  for  f,  Bopaea  (d),  Boypdea  U),  1 1,  BolpBia]  34  : 
common  in  Hesychius  and  other  late  writers  (many  examples  in  Ahrens 
op.  cit.  44).  Apparently  this  change  did  not  begin  until  about  the  fourth 
century  B.C.-  F  in  7ise,  Fopdea  32  :  a  still  more  learned  archaism,  the  archaic 
relief  has  Fopda  (pp.  334,  353,  above).  Digamma  was  in  regular  use  in  the 
archaic  age  (I.G.A.  68,  1.  4  Ferr)  ;  69  B,  1.6  f(t)«aTt ;  72  dFat  and  else- 
where), a-  for  6,  Bopaea  (d),  9  (inscriptions  of  the  same  year) ;  avearjKe  21  ; 
common  in  the  literary  remains  of  old  Spartan,  in  Alcman,  the  Lysistrata, 

'  The  technical  words  peculiar  to  Sparta  are  naturally  in  a  class  by  themselves,  little  affected 
by  the  dialect  of  the  inscriptions  where  they  happen  to  stand,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  proper 
names,  such  as  Pratolas,  Sidectas,  etc. 

-  Cf.  Meistcr,  Dover  it.  Achaer.  38  ff.  With  his  general  theory,  controverted  by  Niese  in 
Nachrichten  dei-  h.  Gesellschaft  der  Wisseiischaflejt  zu  Gdttingen,  1906,  137,  2,  we  are  not  here 
concerned. 
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and  elsewhere.'  On  inscriptions  d  is  kept  until  the  third  century  H.C. 
This  peculiarity  is  thus  explained  by  Meister'-:  the  Spartans  pronounced  0 
spirantially,  but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  kept  the  same  sign  that  the  rest 
of  Greece  used  for  the  'aspirated'  ^.although  their  own  pronunciation 
was  nearer  to  that  of  a  ;  the  more  i)honetic  spelling  was  first  applied  to 
Spartan  proper  names  and  technical  words  of  the  government  or  religion  ; 
these,  being  peculiar  to  Sparta,  did  not  cause  any  clashing  with  the 
standard  orthography.  In  the  Tsakonian  dialect  6  is  to-day  pronounced 
like  a.  s  dropped  between  vo^Oels,  i>eLfcda<;  (c),  viKcia^:  14,  piKuavrep  32  :  the  a 
had  become  /i  about  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  later  the  sign  for  the 
aspirate  was  left  out;  the  archaism  is  therefore  right  (Roberts,  op.  cit. 
p.  264).  The  aspirate  B  is  used  in  the  Damonon  inscription  ;  an  example 
of  dropped  //  is  (Tad/j,o)v  =  a-rjadfiouu  {C.I.G.  1464) ;  others  in  the  Lysistrata 
and  in  the  grammarians.  The  rule  does  not  go  back  to  Alcman.^  P  fo^' 
final  <i,  <^iXT}Top  {b),  ^tXoKuiaapop  2,  avi>€(f>T]^op  12,  KXeavBpop  6  xal  Wtjvip 
21,  'Api<TT€iBap  and  peiKaapTep  32,  Upetap  hip  36,  ^oayop  37,  and  man)- 
more;  not  found  in  archaic  Laconian  inscriptions  nor  in  Alcman;  it  is  how- 
ever found  once  in  the  Lysistrata^  and  in  many  words  given  by  Hesychius, 
which  show  that  the  change  was  made  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  any 
particular  final  9  (Ahrens,  op.  cit.  71  ff.).  In  inscriptions  of  Elis  final  9  is 
often  changed  to  p. 

H.  J.  \V.  Tillvard. 

'  Ahrens,  op.  cit.  66  ff.  ;  Meister,  op.  cit.  26  0".,  33. 

'^  Meister,  op.  cit.  25.     It  might  however  be  possible  to  account  fur  the  phenomenon  otherwise. 

*  lb.  10-15  ;  Ahrens,  op.  cit.  74. 
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II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA.   1906. 


10, — The  Theatre. 

(Plate  VH.) 


The  narratives  of  the  travellers,  who  have  visited  the  theatre  at 
Sparta,  are  for  the  most  part  too  short  and  too  vague  to  prove  of  much 
real  service  to  the  excavator.  Leroy,^  who  visited  Sparta  in  1770,  mentions 
the  seats  of  greyish-white  marble  and  the  retaining-walls  of  fine  rusticated 
stone,  and  shows  in  his  illustration  the  Byzantine  fortress-wall,  which  runs 
southwards  from  the  theatre,  with  two  columns  standing  outside  it.  The 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  French  -  Expedition  sixty  years  later  show  the 
same  wall  and  columns  without  any  trace  of  the  stage-buildings  mentioned 
by  Leake  ^  (1805)  and  DodwelH  (1819)  among  previous  visitors,  and  by 
Curtius^in  1852.  Neither  Clark,''' nor  Wyse,^  nor  Bursian  ^  saw  remains 
of  a  proscenium,  so  that  it  appears  likely  that  Curtius  at  any  rate, 
if  not  his  predecessors,  mistook  the  Byzantine  remains  in  front  of  the 
theatre  for  Roman  stage-buildings.  It  was  principally  on  the  evidence 
of  these  remains  that  Leake,  Dodwell,  and  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  '^  based 
their  supposition  that  the  theatre  was  of  Roman  date. 

'  Leroy,  Les  Kiiines  des plus  beaux  Monuments  de  la  Grke,  Paris,  1770,  p.  n,  PI.  XHI. 

-  Expedition  scientifique  de  Alor^'e,  Paris,  1831,  ii.  PI.  47. 

'  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,  i.  pp.  154-6.        •*  Dodwell,  Tour  throic^h  Greece,  ii.  p.  403. 

'  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  ii.  p.  220.  *  W.  G.  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  p.  161. 

'  Sir  T.  Wyse,  Excursion  iti  the  Peloponnese,  i.  p.  91. 

*  Bursian,  Geographie  von  Griechenland,  ii.  p.   121. 

''  Expel,  sclent,  de  Marie,  Relation  de  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent,  Paris,  1836,  p.  420. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  quote  Cell's '  account,  since  he  jjives  much 
fuller  details  of  the  apjjearance  of  the  site.  'If  it  be  very  ancient, 
which  1  much  doubt,  it  has  been  restored  at  a  late  period,  but  it  must 
have  been  intended  for  the  amusement  of  a  very  f^rcat  population,  as 
the  radius  of  the  orchestra  is  70  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
41.S  feet.  The  scene  seems  only  to  have  been  2S  feet  deep,  and  the 
seats  were  divided  into  three  cinctions,  of  which  the  breadths  ascending 
were  20  feet  for  the  lowest,  23  feet  for  the  ne.\t,  and  40  for  the  hit;hest. 
Above  this  was  a  space  only  13  feet  wide,  and  behind  that,  the  last, 
which  might  have  been  a  portico,  was  32  feet  deep.' 

As  the  orchestra  was  comjiletely  covered  in  Gell's  time,  he  had  no 
means  of  measuring  it,  and  so  his  estimate  of  a  radius  of  70  feet  is  quite 
erroneous.  His  total  diameter  must  be  measured  between  two  points  on 
the  retaining-walls,  and  not  from  the  semicircle  of  large  poros  blocks  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was  probably  the  limit  of  the  ancient  audi- 
torium. This  line  probably  corresponds  with  the  front  of  his  portico,  antl 
gives  the  true  diameter  of  the  auditorium  as  104  metres  or  342  feet. 

The  principal  references  to  the  Spartan  theatre  in  ancient  authorities 
arc  in  I'ausanias  III.  xiv.  1,  Athenaeus  iv.  139  e,  Herod,  vi.  67,  and  Lucian 
Aiitii/i.  3<S.  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  built  of  white  marble,  and  the 
other  three  mention  various  festivals  held  in  it  : — the  gyinnoftxidini,  the 
boys'  ball-game,  and  a  procession  which  formed  part  of  the  H}-aciiithia. 

From  these  passages  it  would  appear  that  dramatic  representations 
were  not  among  the  most  important  spectacles  shewn  in  the  theatre,  and 
that  in  consequence  we  might  e.xpect  to  find  no  permanent  stage-buildings. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  the  ball-game,  or  the  procession  described 
in  Athenaeus  could  possibly  have  taken  place  in  a  circumscribed  (ireek 
orchestra. 

We  started  work  therefore  without  inuch  expectation  of  discovering 
a  proscenium,  or  indeed,  many  remains  of  the  auditorium  seats,  since  all 
recent  travellers  from  Leake's  time  onwards,  ha\e  deplored  the  rapitl 
disaj^pearance  of  stone  blocks  from  the  theatre-area  at  the  hands  of  the 
masons  of  Mistra. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  in  tlie  theatre-region  was  carried  out 
between   March  27  and   April  20,  but  only   for  the  first  ten  days  was  an\ 

'   Sir  W.  Cell,  Nanativt,  p.  32S. 
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large  number  of  men  employed  on  the  site.  The  objects  of  our  trial- 
trenches  were  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Byzantine  fortification  wall,  and  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  the  orchestra  and  the  dimensions  of  the  theatre, 
with  a  view  to  reporting  on  the  value  of  future  excavation.  A  plan  of  the 
trial-trenches  is  shewn  in  Fig.  i. 

The  longest  trench,  B,  was  dug  alonj  the  base  of  the  Byzantine 
fortification  wall  (hatched  in  the  plan)  in  order  to  discover  its  relation  with 
the  theatre-buildings,  and  to  extract  any  inscriptions  or  marble  fragments 
that  might  be  built  into  it.  In  this  last  respect  we  were  fortunate,  as  we 
began  at  once  to  discover  a  great  quantity  of  architectural,  sculptured,  and 
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TRIAL-PITS(A-G)  near   THEATRE 
Fig.  I. 


inscribed  marbles.     Of  the  inscriptions  found,  many  were  copied  by  the 
Abbe  Fourmont  during  his  tour  in  the  Peloponnese  in  1729-30. 

After  digging  through  three  metres  of  miscellaneous  fragments  we 
came  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Byzantine  wall.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  trench,  these  consist  for  a  length  of  9  metres,  of  two  stepped  courses 
of  a  rough  poros  stone.  Each  step  is  '30  m.  high  ;  no  mortar  was  found 
between  the  blocks.  They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  classical 
building  previous  to  the  Byzantine  wall,  since  no  other  part  of  it  to  our 
knowledge  has  a  similar  stepped  foundation,  and  it  is'difificult  otherwise  to 
explain  a  careful   uniform  piece  of  construction  extending  for  so  short  a 
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distance.  In  several  other  j)arts  of  the  circuit  wc  find  use  made  of  pre- 
existing buildings,  and  the  direction  of  the  wall  adapted  to  suit  them. 
Moreover  it  is  20  m.  higher  than  the  adjoining  piece  on  the  south.  H.id  it 
been  of  the  same  date  we  should  not  have  this  abrupt  transition.  It  is 
clumsily  mended  in  one  place  with  a  block  of  different  material,  which 
was  presumably  added  to  fill  a  gap  at  the  time  of  the  liy'zantine 
fortification. 

At  {)rcscnt  there  stand  upon  this  foundation,  built  into  the  Hyzantine 
wall,  seven  '  blocks  of  white   marble  of  different   length   but  uniform  witith 


Fig.   2.  —  Makkik  Ulock  auoknkh  wnii   lU  chama  and  FEsro<>.\s. 


and  height,  moulded  at  top  and  bottom,  and  adorned  witli  bncrauia, 
festoons,  and  bosses.  These  slabs  arc  shewn  on  the  plan  in  I'ig.  i  by  a 
thickened  outline,  and  an  illustration  is  given  of  them  in  Fig.  2  :  of  the 
seven,  the  three  on  the   left  belong  together,  but   the   other  four  cannot  be 

*  Total  length  626  m.,  the  single  blocks  from  the  left  me.jsuring  68  m.,  i  53  m  ,  "68  ni  , 
•60  m.,  59  m. ,  I  09  m.,  i  09  m.  Height  127111.  The  design  of  the  left  three  blocks  taken  together 
is  a  scheme  of  three  bulls  heads,  wiih  festoons  between,  and  1k>sscs  alxivc  the  semicircles  i.f  the 
festoons.  Only  half  the  outside  bticrattnim  is  preserved,  as  the  rest  has  l>cen  chivlled  away. 
Nos.  6  and  7  may  belong  together,  in  which  case  they  come  from  a  different  scheme  of  design,  xs  the 
swing  of  the  festoons  is  much  shorter.  Nos.  4  and  5  nuy  l)e  similar  block*,  cut  down.  Traces  of  a 
bull's  head  are  also  visible  on  the  outside  corner  of  No.  7,  which  is  also,  therefore,  a  corner  block. 
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in  their  original  relation  to  each  other,  since  the  festoons  and  mouldings  do 
not  fit.  Nor  can  the  first  three  be  in  situ  on  the  poros  foundation,  as  they 
form  in  themselves  the  complete  side  of  a  monument  or  building  under  three 
metres  in  length.  This  is  shewn  by  the  bucrania  at  the  outside  corners, 
which  originally  were  continued  round  on  to  the  short  side  of  the  slabs, 
but  were  chiselled  off  when  the  line  of  marble  slabs  was  put  together. 
Their  erection  on  the  poros  foundations,  therefore,  must  be  due  to  the 
Byzantine  bu.lders,  who,  as  we  shall  sec,  were  fond  of  decorating  the 
lower  courses  of  their  wall  with  fine  marble  blocks.^  Both  blocks  and 
foundations  belong  to  buildings  earlier  than  the  wall. 

The  marble  blocks  may  be  remains  of  a  Roman  stage.  Their 
height,  r27m.,  is  suitable,  and  the  decoration  a  frequent  Roman 
scheme.  Whatever  was  the  case  in  Hellenic  times,  it  is  clear  that  a 
permanent  stage  was  needed  for  Roman  dramatic  performances,  and  it  was 
natural  for  the  Byzantine  builders  to  make  use  of  any  remains  that 
survived  until  their  day.  All  the  blocks  of  one  of  the  short  sides, 
presumably  the  western,  were  made  use  of,  and  a  few  of  the  front  slabs, 
whose  pattern  differed  slightly  in  detail. 

The  date  of  the  poros  foundations  is  probably  much  later,  for,  0"20  m. 
below  them,  extending  for  680  m.  in  a  southerly  direction,  are  remains  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  road,  consisting  of  rounded  stones  set  in  a  rough 
plaster,  and  supported  by  a  foundation   of  large  blocks  set  at  haphazard. - 

This  road  is  shewn  in  the  plan  in  Fig.  i.  Under  it,  at  a  depth  of  r5om., 
we  come  to  virgin  soil.  It  is  clearly  older  than  the  Byzantine  wall,  under 
the  foundations  of  which  it  passes,  ^nd  it  must  also  be  earlier  than  the 
poros  foundations,  since  there  are  twenty  centimetres  of  rubble  material 
between  the  two  levels.  No  traces  of  this  road-surface  were  found  to  the 
north  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  marble  blocks,  and  a  supporting  wall 
running  east  and  west  terminates  it  on  the  south.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  run  east  and  west,  and  water-pipes  running  in  the  same  direction 
were  found  on  each  side  of  it.  These  pipes  pass  through  the  rubble  under 
the /tr^i"  foundation.  Above  the  road,  and  so  belonging  to  a  later  date, 
were  a  great  number  of  water-pipes.  They  were  probably  connected  with 
some  Roman  baths,  remains  of  which  exist  just  south-west  of  the  theatre. 

^  P-  434. 

''^  The  road  found  outside  the  Stoa  on  the  east  of  the  Byzantine  wall  shows  a  similar  construc- 
tion ;  cf.  p.  432.     Also  the  road  near  the  so-called  tomb  of  Leonid.is  ;  cf.  p.  435. 
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At  the   northern   end   of  trench    B,   the  arm   of  the    Hyzantinc   wall 
runnin;:j  south  to  north  joins  another  wall  of  the  same  perioil  rimnintj  cast 
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to  west,  which  is  built  above  the  rctaininLj-wall  of  the  we^t  wing  of  the 
theatre      The  substructure  of  the  retaining-wall,  consisting  of  five  steps  of 
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irregular  size,  has  remained  intact.  The  upper  four  are  built  of  carefully 
dressed,  rusticated  limestone  blocks,  and  were  clearly  intended  to  be 
visible.  The  lowest  step  was  probably  below  the  ground-level,  and  opposite 
it  lie  poros  blocks  which  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  western 
parodos  or  theatre  entrance.  The  upper  and  lower  steps  are  '40  m.  wide, 
the  intervening  three,  'lo  m.  wide.  The  summit  of  the  upper  step  is  '40  m. 
higher  than  the  road-surface  further  to  the  south,  and  the  summit  of  the 
lower  step,  presumably  the  original  ground-level,  is  -50  m.  lower. 

A  comparison  of  these  levels  suggests  four  periods  of  construction  in 
this  area  : — 

1.  Building  of  the  theatre,  represented  by  the  level  of  the  lower  step 
of  the  retaining-wall. 

2.  A  later  Roman  period,  represented  by  the  road-surface  "50  m. 
higher. 

3.  A  still  later  Roman  level,  represented  by  the  poros  foundations 
•20  m.  higher. 

4.  Building  of  the  Byzantine  fortification-wall. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  these  periods  that  it  seems  most  suitable 
to  connect  the  remains  of  architraves,  columns,  and  Corinthian  capitals  that 
we  found  in  trench  B.  One  of  the  architrave  blocks  bears  a  dedicatory 
inscription  of  Vespasian.^  The  building  to  which  the  fragments  belong 
must  have  been  a  colonnade,  since  the  architrave  is  decorated  on  both  sides 
and  below,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the  Roman  stage-buildings.  The 
position  in  which  the  fragments  were  found  shews  that  they  must 
have  been  arranged  symmetrically  in  the  Byzantine  wall.  Two  of 
the  columns  were  observed  still  standing  in  front  of  the  Byzantine 
wall  by  Leroy  and  the  French  Expedition.'  The  colonnade  may  have 
formed  a  western  entrance  to  the  theatre.  It  must  have  belonged  to 
the  second  and  not  the  third  period,  since  the  latter  was  subsequent 
to,  or  contemporary  with,  Christian  ^  graves.  For  the  second  period,  there- 
fore, we  may  suggest  the  end  of  the  ist  century  A.D. 

The  building  which  stood  on  \.\iQ:  poros  foundations  may  have  belonged 

1  p.  457. 

-  Cf.  Expt'.i.  sciciit.  ii.  V\.  47  ;  Leroy,  op.  cit.  I'l.  13. 

■'  Skeletons  facing  east  under  tile.s  were  found  (i)  between  the  levels  of  the  poros  foundation? 
and  the  road-surface,  (2)  opposite  the  third  step  of  the  retaining-wall. 
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to  the  period  of  the   Antoiiiiie   Caesars,  at   whicli   time  Sparta   un(l<  rwont 
inuch  adornment. 

In  tlic  l^\-7.antine  wall  built  on  the  rctainin^-wali  of  tlu-  \vo->t  win;:^ 
of  the  tlieitrc  the  ends  of  the  stijjs  of  tlic  oiilerniDst  si  iir\va\-  of  the 
auditorium  are  to  be  seen.  Trencii  A  was  accorthn^^ly  du;^'  to  discover  tlic 
seat-rows  of  the  au(h'torium,  and  the  de[)th  of  the  orchestra.  A  plan 
ami  section  of  this  tiench  is  t^iven  in  Fii^.  3.  The  level  of  the  orchestra  was 
discovered  at  a  depth  ol  5  in.  below  the  present  surface.  It  is  paved 
with  thin  slabs  of  a  greenish  marble.  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  a 
bench  of  white  marble  fitted  with  a  back,  and  a  hollowed  seat,  and  with 
a  platform  for  the  feet  raised  a  few  centimetres  above  the  orchestra. 
Behiml  this  bench  are  three  steps  averaging  70  in.  in  width,  the  lowest 
40m.  above  the  foot-platform  of  the  bench,  and  the  upper  tw>)  rising 
respectivel)'  15  m.  and  30  in.  Raised  70  m.  above  the  upper  step  is  another 
r25  m.  wide,  which  is  cracked  across  the  middle.  This  was  clearly 
a  passage-way  or  diazovia.  Above  it  rise  the  regular  rows,  with  a 
foot-space  for  the  lowest  row  "30  m.  above  the  diazoma.  The  blocks 
composing  these  rows  have  the  seat  in  front  hollowed  to  accommodate 
the  body,  while  a  space  is  provided  behind  for  the  feet  of  the  spectators  in 
the  row  above. 

Two  parts  of  benches  found  in  the  theatre  are  not  in  situ,  and  have 
had  the  backs  cliiselled  awa)',  but  the  north  wall  of  the  .Xcropolis  contains 
some  complete  examples. 

The  seats  that  stood  on  the  rows  between  the  backed  bench  in  front, 
and  the  diazouia,  must  have  been  different.  The  two  upper  steps  probably 
contained  benches  consisting  onl\- of  the  seat  fixed  against  the  back  of  the 
step,  leaving  space  for  the  feet  in  front,  aiul  the  lower  step,  just  behiiui  the 
front  bench,  was  probably  another  smaller  diazoma,  giving  easier  access  to 
the  best  seats  of  all. 

The  steps,  which  are  visible  under  the  H)zantinc  wall  in  the  ground- 
plan  of  trench  A  in  Fig.  3,  are  of  white  marble  like  the  seats.  The)-  are 
each  '35  m.  wide,  and  ■15  m.  high. 

At  the  lower  end  of  trench  B  was  found  a  single  theatre-seat  with  legs 
in  the  shape  of  lion's  paws  in  relief      It  was  inscribed 

AAMOlOENElA^ANAPIANAPlANTO^TOnOS:. 

This  shows  that  there  were  single  seats  in  front  (as  at  .Athens)  as  well 
as  benches  (as  at  Megalopolis). 

IJ   I) 
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When  the  trench  was  cleared,  it  became  evident  that  marble-plundering 
had  been  carried  on  even  down  to  the  orchestra  level.  Large  portions  of 
the  seats  were  missing,  and  others  were  mutilated,  and  removed  from  their 
original  places.  The  back  of  the  front  bench  was  broken,  and  all  seats 
removed  from  the  three  rows  behind  it. 

With  regard  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  theatre,  our 
excavations  have  not  been  sufficient  to  give  more  than  approximate 
measurements. 

Prolonging  the  semicircular  line  of  blocks  which  appears  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  which  probably  indicates  the  boundary  of  the 
auditorium,  we  get  a  half  circle  with  a  diameter  of  104  metres,  as  compared 
with  1 17  m.  at  Epidaurus,  and  128  m.  at  Megalopolis.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  are  remains  of  walls,  which  seem  to  break  the  arc  of  the  semicircle. 
These  do  not  belong  to  the  original  building,  but  date  from  some  later 
reconstruction.  The  great  retaining  walls  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  a 
reddish  soft  stone,  and  rest  on  a  three-stepped  foundation.  They  must 
once  have  been  faced  with  better  material.  Measurements  between  the 
outer  sides  of  these  retaining-walls  give  a  total  diameter  to  the  whole 
building  of  143  m.  or  about  470  feet. 

The  southern  extremities  of  these  retaining  walls  would  meet,  if 
produced,  in  a  straight  line.  The  seat-rows  are  set  at  a  right-angle  to 
this  line,  and  shew  no  curve  in  the  small  piece  which  we  have  already 
excavated.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  boundary-line  of  the  orchestra 
was  produced  by  a  tangent^  beyond  the  semicircle,  and  not  by  a  curve, 
i.e.  it  resembles  the  shape  of  the  orchestra  at  Athens  rather  than  that  at 
Epidaurus.  We  can  estimate  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra  to  be  24*5  m. 
as  compared  with  25  m.  at  Epidaurus,  and  305  m.  at  Megalopolis,  but, 
until  some  portion  of  the  arc  of  its  semicircle  is  discovered,  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  exact  position  of  its  central  point. 

The  only  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  theatre  at  present  available,  is  the 
forms  of  the  letters  which  serve  for  masons'  marks  on  many  of  the  blocks 
of  the  retaining  wall,  and  general  considerations  of  its  shape  and  character. 
Mr.  Tod,  to  whom   I  sent  copies,  has  had  the  kindness  to  inform  me  that 

'  Examples  of  the  t.inc;ent  extension  exist  in  the  theatres  of  .Athens,  the  Piraeus,  Eretria, 
Assos,  Segesta,  Prienc,  anti  the  larger  theatre  at  I'ompcii.  The  curved  extension  is  found  at 
Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Megalopolis,  Delos,  Magnesia,  Maiuineia.  and  in  most  of  the  CIreek  theatres  of 
Asia  Minor. 
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the  letters,  facsimiles  of  which  arc  pivcn  in  Fij^.  4,  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  2(X)  U.C,  and  may  be  much  later.  I'hus  we  find  E  for  E,  fl  for  P, 
and  Z  for  3E.  S.M.C.  No.  145,  which  may  be  dated  225  U.C,  still  pre- 
serves E  and  P.  The  X  is  probably  H  turned  on  its  side.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  theatre  also  suggests  a  late  date  of  construction.  That 
a  theatre  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  we  know  from  Hcrodt^tus,' 


/ 


Fig.  4.— Masons'  Marks  o.\  Blocks  of  Retainivg-Wai.l. 


but  the  present  building  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  first  or  second 
century  B.C.  The  extremities  of  the  retaining-walls  in  the  earlier  -  Greek 
theatres  that  are  visible  to-day,  are  usuall)'  set  at  an  angle  to  one  another, 
and  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  but  at  Sparta,  if 
produced,  they  would  meet  in  a  straight  line.  The  theatres  ''  which 
shew  this  feature,  universal  in  Roman  times,  are  not  earlier  than  the 
Hellenistic  period.     The  theatre  does  not  conform  to  the  ordinary  Roman 

'  vi.  67. 

■^  This  feature  appears  in  the  theatres  of  the  Piraeus,  Oropos,  Erctria,  Sikyon,  Epiilaurus, 
Megaloj>olis,  Delos,  Assos,  Magnesia,  I'riene,  and  the  larger  theatre  at  Fompeii. 

'  E.g.  Mantineia,  Tcrgamon,  Adria,  Gatiala,  Bostra,  .Aspendus,  the  Odeum  of  Ilerodcs 
Atticus,  Rhiniassa,  Dramyssos,  and  all  the  theatres  of  Sicily  and  ihc  West  with  the  exception  of 
Pompeii. 
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plan,  since  it  has  not  the  t\-pical  Roman  /'irnv/os,  and  since  it  has  ai? 
orchestra  whose  size  is  greater  than  a  semicircle.  The  orchestra  is  paved 
with  marble  slabs,  instead  of  bein^.^  beaten  earth.  This  is  the  rule  in 
Roman  theatres,  but  is  unusual  in  Greek  times. 

A  large  number  of  bricks  ^  stamped  S:KANO0HKA^,  ai^.d  frequently 
with  a  magistrate's  name  added,  <-.^'-.  Em  K  AAAIKP  ATEOC,  and  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  EPmNA  NIKACinNO^,  were  found  in  the  long 
trench  B.  These  imply  the  existence  of  a  Skanotheka  or  property-room, 
as  at  ^Megalopolis.  No  trace  of  such  a  building  was,  howevei-,  discovered. 
They  may  also  help  in  deciding  the  date  of  the  theatre,  as  we  know  of  a 
magistrate   Kallikrites  -  in  the  first  century,  H.C. 

It  is  necessary  to  summarise  the  results  of  the  other  trials  made  in 
the  theatre-region.  Trench  C  was  dug  to  follow  the  course  of  a  wall 
abutting  on  to  the  Byzantine  fortification  wall,  and  was  then  carried  north- 
ward in  the  hope  of  hitting  on  part  of  the  stage  buildings.  No  trace  of 
them  was  found.  The  walls  discovered  belong  to  a  Byzantine  house,  ap- 
parently of  two  stories,  adjoining  the  fortification  wall.  Ancient  marbles 
were  built  into  it,  and  fragments  of  glazed  pottery  were  found  around  it. 
The  threshold  is  3  in.  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  and  admits  to 
the  upper  story;  r50  m.  lower,  a  square  drain  extends  southward  from 
the  direction  of  the  theatre,  but  this  is  at  too  high  a  level  to  be  connected 
with  the  orchestra.  The  upper  part  of  the  trench  was  full  of  marble  debris, 
but  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations  were  discovered. 

Trench  D  was  sunk  in  the  plateau  inside  the  Byzantine  wall  to  find 
the  continuation  of  the  road  discovered  in  Trench  B.  In  this,  however,  it 
was  unsuccessful.  We  found  the  continuation  of  the  square  drain  from  C, 
and  of  the  water-pipes  which  run  parallel  with  the  road  in  B,  but  no 
evidence  for  the  road  itself,  except  a  low  wall  which  might  be  part  of  its 
foundations.      It  is  possible  that  all  stones  found   here  were   u^ed  in    the 

'  Cf.  S.A/.C.  (Toil  and  Wace)  p.  26  and  nos.  76,  535,  535^,  and  712.  The  presence  of  a 
Skanotheka  in  Sparta  goes  a  long  way  to  show  thai  the  f)riginal  stage-buildings,  at  any  rate,  were 
only  temporary.  The  parallel  instance  is  Megalopolis,  where  the  SkaiiolJiLka  wa?>  uniloubtedly 
intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  temporary  wooden  constructions  used  as  stage  (or  backgrounds 
We  may  infer  that  the  Spartan  building  was  used  in  the  same  way.  When  the  theatre  was 
required  for  the  (jymnopaidia  or  other  festivals,  the  sjxice  in  front  of  it  would  be  left  free  ;  when 
there  were  dramatic  representations,  the  temporary  building  would  be  brought  out  and  erected.  At 
Megalopolis,  had  the  Skene  been  permanent,  the  entry  to  the  Thersileion  would  have  been  blocked. 
When  the  later  Skene  was  erectetl,  the  Thersileion  had  ceased  to  be  important. 

-  Cf.  S.M.C.  No.  205. 
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construction  of  the  Hjzantinc  wall.  \\  ilh  the  exception  of  three  stainiKrd 
bricks  from  the  Skanothcka,  all  the  reinains  found  were  H)'zantine. 

1  he  field  to  the  south  ol  tlie  H)'/antine  wall  lies  i"5u  in.  Kjwer 
■han  the  plateau  inside  it,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  south.  Various 
trials  here  revealed  plentiful  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  but  none  of 
Greek,  except  in  trench  K,  where  at  a  depth  of  2  metres,  four  large  .s(juare 
blocks  were  discovered  built  into  a  wall  of  miscellaneous  materials 
boi'.ded  with  mortar,  which  acted  as  a  supporting-wall  for  a   Ronian   house. 

1  hese  blocks  are  mortised  for  the  reception  of  sd-ldc.  The  sliirtc  were 
carefully  run  in  with  lead,  and  the  lower  part  of  one  of  them  is  still  in 
position.  The  size  of  the  holes  varies,  the  width  and  depth  being  about 
•25  m.  and  09  m.,  the  length  from  '35  m.  to  '91  m.  In  the  same  line 
further  east  were  found  two  large  marble  blocks  containing  a  long  inscrip- 
tion '  on  the  subject  of  the  games  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Leonidas. 

Pausanias  111.  xi\-.  i  )  remarks  that  'opposite  the  theatre  is  the  tomb 
of  Pausanias  who  commanded  at  Plataea  :  the  other  tomb  is  that  of 
Leonidas.  Every  year  speeches  are  spoken  over  the  graves,  and  games 
are  held  in  which  none  but  Spartans  may  compete  .  .  .  there  is  also  a 
tablet  with  the  names  of  the  men  who  looked  the  Persians  in  the  face  at 
Thcrmopjlae.'  It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  we  have  in  one  of 
these  stones  the  remains  of  the  actual  stele  of  the  Spartan  warriors,  but 
doubtless  stelae  were  erected  in  connexion  with  the  games,  and  in  these 
stones  antl  the  inscribed  blocks  we  are  justified  in  seeing  remains  of  the 
cenotaphs  of  the  two  Spartan  heroes.  Pausanias'  phrase  'opposite  the 
theatre'  must  mean,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  which  ran  westwanis 
from  the  market-place.  Thus  the  remains  in  trench  H  suit  admirabi)-  with 
what  we  might  expect  to  be  the  position  of  that  road. 

One  further  find  of  great  interest  was  made  in  this  region.  About 
100  m.  west  of  trench  E  was  found  the  trunk  of  a  great  stone  lion  of  archaic 
workmanship.  We  learn  fiom  Herodotus  (vii.  225)  that  a  lion  was  erected 
at  Thermopylae  in  memory  of  Leonidas.  Nothing  would  be  more  natur  il 
than  to  erect  another  on  his  cenotaj^h  in  Sparta. 

The  whole  area  between  trench  G  and  the  theatre  was  excavated  in 
search  of  traces  of  roads  or  ancient  buildings;  but  heie,  as  in  all  the 
theatre-area  (K),  we  found  little  that  was  definitely  Hellenic,  though  there 
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are  many  traces  of  the  Roman  bathing  establishment  (K),  of  which  the 
French  Expedition  saw  considerable  remains.  The  Roman  level  lies 
about  one  metre  below  the  surface  in  all  the  pits  we  made.  Virgin  soil 
occurs  about  three  metres  down  without  any  traces  of  Hellenic  occupa- 
tion. The  ground  to  the  south  for  lOO  metres  from  the  Byzantine  wall 
was  tested  with  similar  results. 

It  thus  appears  unlikely  that  many  Hellenic  remains  will  be  found  in 
this  area  outside  the  theatre  itself,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  fear 
that  the  theatre  itself  has  suffered  considerably  from  mediaeval  and  modern 
quarrying. 

Guy  Dickins. 


LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA,   1906. 


§  II. — The  Roman  Baths.    (Arapissa.) 

On  the  road  from  new  Sparta  to  Magoula  the  most  noticeable  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are  the  extensive  brick  ruins  called  '  Arapissa,'  from  the 
localization  here  of  a  legend  common  in  all  parts  of  Greece  of  a  negress  or 
a  negro  guarding  buried  treasure.  Since  so  large  a  building,  if  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  I'ausanias,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  omitted  by  him  in  his 
description  of  the  city,  it  was  decided  to  test  this  site  to  determine  its 
nature  and  date.  Accordingly  from  April  20th  to  the  30th  twent)-fivc 
men  were  employed  digging  round  the  walls  visible  above  the  surface,  ami 
sinking  trial-pits  in  other  parts  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  plan.  Owing 
to  the  apparent  want  of  symmetry  and  to  the  loose  nature  of  the  sdil, 
which  was  full  of  rubble,  the  work  proved  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  building  as  a  whole  covered  a  large  area,  in  all  about  155  by 
135  metres  (General  Plan  O.  II.  (PI.  VII.)).  The  construction  of  the  walls 
is  that  usual  in  the  Imperial  period.  The  body  is  of  concrete,  of  rubble 
and  cement,  and  faced  with  triangular  bricks  which  are  made  by  breaking 
oblong  tiles  in  four.  These  tiles,  which  were  elsewhere  used  for  floors,  arc 
marked  with  diagonal  lines  to  facilitate  breaking  them  into  triangles.  In 
places,  at  corners  and  the  like,  there  are  traces  of  a  stone  facing.  The 
walls  were  as  a  rule  veneered  inside  with  thin  marble  slabs.  'I  he  best 
preserved  portion  is  to  the  north,  and  from  that  side  the  following 
description  begins. 
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At  the  extreme  north  is  a  small  room  (A  ^)  at  the  end  of  what  seems 
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Fig.   I.— TiiK  Roman  Baths  (Akapissa),  W.  Portion. 

to  be  cither  a  corridor  or  a   series  of   small   chambers.      The   adjoining 

»  The  letters  refer  to  the  I'lan,  Fig.  i. 
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■chamber  (H)  on  the  south  is  the  best  preserved,  owin^  to  re-construction. 
The  existing  walls  stand  3  50  in.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  as 
the  floor  was  found  at  3*00  m.,  the  height  of  the  roof  to  the  tojj  of  the 
vault  was  650  metres.  This  was  a  plain  barrel -vault  running  cast  and 
west  at  right  angles  to  the  short  side  walls.  Within  the  original  walls 
others  were  built  later  inside,  thus  doubling  the  thickness.  In  this  process 
the  niches  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  the  door  to  the  south,  were 
parti)'  blockcil  up.  What  the  chamber  was  before,  it  i^  impossible  to  .say, 
but  in  its  later  state  it  seems  to  have  been  a  bath.  At  135  m.  and  160  m. 
below  the  ground-level  were  found  inside  the  door,  two  steps  descending 
into  a  kind  of  tank  whose  floor  was  r40m.  below  the  lowest  step.  As  the 
corners  of  the  tank  are  rounded,  and  as  an  oval  drain  19  b\-  17  \n.)  runs 
out  at  its  south-east  angle,  we  may  assume  it  to  be  a  plunge-bath.  The 
floor  was  paved  with  marble  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  variegated 
marbles  about   03  m.  tiiick. 

In  the  next  room  to  the  south  a  marble  floor  was  found  at  210  m.,  and 
the  walls  had  incrustation.  In  each  short  wall  is  a  niche.  Hcyond  this 
the  building  is  badly  destroyed,  as  it  has  been  used  as  a  (juarry  b)- 
peasants  seeking  building  material,  and  even  where  the  wall  survives,  its 
brick  facing  has  been  torn  away  to  build  ovens.  This  gives  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  :  often  a  line  of  half-filled  pits  is  the  only  trace 
left  of  a  wall.  To  the  .'^outh  the  corridor  ends  in  a  small  semicircular 
chamber  (D),  which  has  one  niche,  or  perhaps  originally  two.  in  its  wall. 
The  floor  and  wall  were  decorated  with  marble.  Just  before  this  semi- 
circle is  reached,  is  another  (E)  on  the  east  of  the  corridor.  This  has  two 
niches  in  its  wall,  and  a  hypocaust,  of  which  considerable  remains  were 
found.  This  resembles  in  construction  a  hypocaust  in  the  last  i)art  of  the 
corridor  (C),  and  a  more  complete  one  to  the  west  of  it,  which  will  be 
described  below.  The  semicircle  at  the  eml  of  the  corritlor  backs  on  to 
another  (F);  this  had  a  marble  floor,  on  which  was  found  at  Cio  m.  below 
the  surface  a  late  grave  built  of  broken  bricks.  The  head  of  the  skeleton 
lay  to  the  east  ;  the  only  object  with  it  was  a  coarse  jug  of  late  fabric. 
The  purpose  of  these  semicircles  was  perhaps  to  form  a  transition  from  a 
square  to  a  round  plan.  Directly  to  the  south  of  them  is  the  curved  line 
of  a  large,  apparently  semicircular,  room,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
centre  of  the  whole  building.  Its  extent  and  shape  are  not  exactly  known. 
By  the  three  small  semicircles  its  line  is  certain  ;  here  the  wall  is  of  the 
2  7    • 
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usual  construction,  and  was  probably  faced  with  thin  marble  slabs.  To 
the  east  of  semicircle  E,  some  alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place. 
Apparently  there  was  originally  a  round  niche  (G)  opening  into  the  big 
hemicycle.  Later  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  this  niche  was  broken 
through  to  form  an  entrance  into  a  room  to  the  east  of  the  corridor.  The 
rest  of  this  and  one  niche  of  semicircle  E  were  bricked  up,  and  the 
passage-way  was  paved  with  mosaic.  An  attempt  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  big  hemicycle  eastwards  proved  fruitless,  since  even  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  have  been  torn  up  by  greedy  searchers  for  building  material. 
But  a  row  of  half-filled  pits  almost  certainly  marks  the  line  of  the  wall 
bounding  the  hemicycle  to  the  east.  To  the  south,  however,  the  wall  was 
followed  for  some  distance.  Shortly  before  the  middle  the  construction 
changes  from  brick  to  marble  ;  and  not  long  after,  all  trace  of  it  was  lost. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  high  this  marble  portion  ^  was  ;  but 
since  to  its  west  a  marble  pavement  was  found,  it  is  possible  that  it  formed 
a  step  in  a  grand  entrance  from  the  hemicycle  to  a  hall  beyond.  To  the 
south  of  the  hemicycle,  in  an  almost  corresponding  position  to  the  three 
small  semicircles,  is  a  circular  chamber  (H).  Against  this  was  found  part 
of  a  vaulted  bath-room  lined  with  marble  and  with  two  steps  ;  the 
vaulting  begins  at  a  height  of  3-40  m.  from  the  floor.  Further  to  the 
south-west  is  an  unintelligible  complex  of  ruins  cumbered  with  masses  of 
fallen  masonry.  Here  we  cleared  a  very  peculiar  triangular  room  (J), 
whose  floor  lies  at  a  depth  of  3'50  metres.  This  asymmetrical  room  is 
built  into  the  masonry  without  either  entrance  or  window.  Its  existence 
is  probably  due  to  the  contractor's  desire  to  save  material.  Beyond  is  an 
oval  room  (K)  which  seems  to  have  had  two  stories.  To  its  south-west  is 
an  angle  (L)  built  of  large  squared  limestone  blocks.  Since  the  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  angle  are  constructed  as  usual,  we  may  assume  this  angle 
to  have  been  important,  and  perhaps  the  south-west  corner  of  the  whole 
building.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
(2*50  m.)  and  the  fact  that  just  outside  it,  at  a  depth  of  r30  m.,  is  a 
square  brick-built  drain  (-48  m.  wide).  The  same  drain  was  found  again 
to  the  east  near  a  mosaic  pavement.  If  we  may  recognize  the  south- 
west angle  at  this  point,  we  may  place  the  south-cast  angle  where  a  mass 
of  masonry  rises  above  the  ground  some  distance  to  the  east.     A  well- 

'   Here  there  is  a  sir.all  piece  of  later  wall  built  on  the  earlier  foundations. 
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built  wall  WAS  here  followed  for  some  way  either  side  of  an  angle,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  was  apparently  an  entrance.  The  assumption  that 
this  is  the  south-east  corner  rests  on  the  similarity  of  the  masonr)-,  and  its 
relative  position  to  the  rest  of  the  ruins. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  parts  to  the  north-east  and  north-west  of 
the  corridor  (C).  To  the  north-east  little  was  found  ;  trial-pits  revealed 
traces  of  mosaic  and  marble  flooring,  and  watcrjjipes.  h'urther  to  the 
cast  a  foundation  of  a  wall  was  found  almost  in  a  line  with  the  south-east 
angle  :  this  perhaps  gives  us  the  eastern  limit  of  the  whole  building. 
Directly  against  the  east  side  of  the  corridor  wall  a  pit  was  sunk 
below  the  foundations  to  see  if  any  earlier  building  had  stood  on  the 
site.  The  foundations  stopped  at  130  m.  below  the  surface,  and  virgin 
soil  was  reached  at  I'SO  m.  The  conclusion  that  no  earlier  building 
stood  here  was  confirmed  b)'  similar  results  elsewhere,  wherever  pits 
were  sunk  below  the  foundations. 

More  important  results  were  obtained  on  the  west  side  of  the  corridor, 
whose  west  wall  is  apparently  double  towards  the  south  end.  A  deep 
pit  sunk  to  the  west  of  the  second  wall,  shewed  that  a  large  block  of 
limestone  on  the  top  of  it  was  probably  the  lintel  of  a  door.  This  seems 
to  have  led  into  a  large  room  over  a  hypocaust  (M).  At  2'8o  m.  was 
found  a  cement  floor  probably  once  paved  with  marble,  and  one  metre 
below  this,  the  floor  of  the  hypocaust.  The  construction  of  this  is 
typical  of  the  other  hypocausts  found  elsewhere.  The  floor  of  the  room 
above  is  supported  on  columns  built  of  ten  round  bricks  with  one  sijuare 
brick  at  the  bottom.  Above  the  round  bricks  are  two  more  square  ones, 
of  which  the  top  one  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other.  Then  ct»mc5 
the  solid  flooring  of  bricks  and  cement. 

The  wall  that  bounded  this  room  to  the  west  was  thoroughl>-  examined, 
since  we  were  told  that  the  owner  had  here  found  some  statues.  Our 
excavation  revealed  a  very  thick  wall  as  much  as  300  m.  wide,  with 
doors  leading  from  the  room  mentioned,  to  another  on  the  west,  and  bearing 
remains  of  marble  incrustation.  This  wall  is  made  of  large  rough-hewn 
marble  blocks,  broken  sculpture,  and  architectural  members  carcfull)'  built 
up  with  bricks  in  a  manner  that  recalls  the  B)-7.antine  walls  of  the 
Acropolis.'       We  pulled  it  to  pieces  in  the  hope  of  inscriptions,  and  found 

••  V.  p.  422. 
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eight  fragments  of  architectural  sculpture,  Heracles  herms.  Two  herms 
can  be  completely  restored  from  five  fragments,  while  of  a  third  two 
fragments  survive.  The  best  head,  here  illustrated  (Fig.  2),  had,  when 
found,  plentiful  traces  of  colouring,  especially  on  the  lips  and  nostrils, 
which  were  bright  red.  The  hair  seems  to  have  been  painted  brown, 
and  the  lion's  skin  red-brown.  The  face  and  cheeks  seem  to  have  been 
toned.  There  is  a  red  line  round  the  iris  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pupil  appears 
to  have  been  some  dark  colour.     As  the  square  pilasters  against  which 


Fig.  2. — Upper  Part  of  Heraci.es  IIerm. 


the  herms  are  engaged  were  apparently  not  painted,  the  bright  colouring 
would  have  been  better  seen.^  These  herms  are  similar  to  two  in  the 
Sparta  Museum  (442a  Fig.  55  and  442b),  and  two  heads  from  Sparta 
now  at  Dhimitzana.-  Those  in  the  Museum  are  from  Arapissa,  so 
probably  all  four  are  from  this  wall.     From  their  style  they  do  not  seem 

'  P'or    an    architrave   supported    by  herms   compare  the  stucco  reliefs  from   the  Famesina, 
Helbig,^  ii.  p.  236,  11 20. 

2  V.  S.M.C.,  p.  129,  Fig.  25. 
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to  be  older  than  the  Antoninc  aj^'c.  Tlu-  architectural  fragments 
include  a  Corinthian  capital,  three  blocks  of  coffered  cornice,  hkc  two 
in  the  Museum  (1S6  and  1S7).  and  three  pieces  of  an  architrave 
with  mouldings.  All  these  seem  alike  in  >t\le.  Their  ori;^inaI  puri)OSC 
is  hartl  to  determine.  Since  from  its  construction  tin-  wall  in  which 
they  were  found  is  later  than  the  rest  of  the  bnildin;^'.  it  is  possible 
to  believe  that  they  once  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  baths, 
and  then  on  reccMistruction,  reiulereti  necessar\-  by  fue  or  eaitlwiuake, 
were  used  as  buildini;  material.  Several  of  tlu-  blocks  split  on  removal, 
shewint^  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  heat.  In  the  room  to  the  west, 
l\-in;^  just  against  the  thick  wall,  we  found  our  finl\'  inscrijjtion.  a  frai^ment 
of  an  architrave  block  bcariiv,;  two  letters  which  ma\-  be  reatl  Nil  or 
UN,'  since  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  original  position.  The  lettering 
is  thin  and  seems  late.  Since  this  block  did  not  form  part  of  the  wall,  it 
probabl)-  belonged  to  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  baths.  This  room  (N) 
also  had  a  hypocaust,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  large  hall.  To  the  west  of 
the  hypocaust  is  a  wall  with  two  pigeon-hole  openings  just  large  enough 
for  a  inan  to  crawl  through  into  the  other  h)'pocaust  '0\  To  the  south  is 
another  large  chamber,  also  with  a  hypocaust.  In  it  are  two  large,  rough- 
hewn  marble  blocks  that  have  fallen  through  the  i\(Hn.  Thos  seem 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  superstructure,  and  at  the  destruction  of 
the  baths  to  have  crashed  through  the  floor. 

What  seems  to  be  the  north-west  angle  is  formed  b\-  a  small  tower-like 
room  with  buttressed  walls  P  .  I'Vom  the  calcareous  deposit  on  the 
walls  it  is  possible  that  it  was  a  water-tower,  and  that  the  buttresses 
were  needed  to  support  the  weight  of  the  water.  (Jutside,  to  the  north  of 
the  building,  four  water-mains  were  found. 

Having  completed  our  rough  survey  of  the  whole  building,  we  may 
briefly  consider  its  purpose,  plan,  and  date.  To  judge  by  the  nuinerous 
h)pocausts,  bath  rooms,  water-mains,  and  drains,  we  can  ilecitle  with  some 
probability  that  the  whole  building  was  a  bath.-  The  area  covered  (135 
by  155  metres)  does  not  make  against  this  theor\-.  Hut  the  irregular 
plan  is  contrary  to  custom,  if  we  are  to  judge  baths  of  the  imperial  period  in 
Greece  by  the  standard  prevailing  in  Rome.  The  baths  of  Titus,  of 
Trajan,  of  Caracalla,  of  Diocletian,  and  of  Constantine  are  all  remarkable 

'   Inv.  No.  2196. 

-  It  is  so  called  in  the  Exp<.'iiilion  de  Mon'e,  ii.  p.  65,  I'l.  46,  C,  !>. 
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for  their  symmetry  ;  ^  and  in  these  there  are  circular,  semicircular, 
and  oval  chambers.-  The  asymmetry  may  perhaps  be  due  to  recon- 
struction. The  centre  of  the  whole  building  seems  to  have  been  the 
large  semicircle,  which  was  perhaps  a  palaestra  or  open  court.  The 
circular  chamber  (H)  to  the  south-west  of  this  and  the  three  small  semi- 
circles (V,  D,  E)  to  the  north-west  seem  to  correspond  more  or  less.  Mere 
all  symmetry  ends. 

As  regards  date  we  are  even  more  at  a  loss.  Three  periods  of 
construction  can  be  distinguished  :  i.  The  original  walls,  2.  The  filling 
of  the  plunge-bath  (B),  and  the  breaking  of  the  niche  in  the  big  hemi- 
cvcle  (G),  3.  The  thick  wall  between  N  and  M  in  which  the  herms 
were  found.  If  we  apply  the  usual  test  of  date  for  Roman  brickwork, 
we  find  that  in  the  first  period,  the  proportion  of  brick  to  mortar  is  as 
three  to  two,  and  in  the  second  about  the  same.  In  the  Stoa  on  the 
Acropolis^  the  proportion  is  as  four  to  one.  Thus,  if  the  Stoa  is  of  the 
early  Imperial  period,  these  baths  would  be  of  the  later  second  century. 
This  can  be  confirmed  by  the  assumption  that  the  herms,  which  may  be 
dated  to  the  Antonine  age,  belong  to  the  first  period  of  the  building.  Of 
the  reconstructions,  which  were  caused  probably  by  earthquake  or  fire,  the 
first,  since  its  brickwork  is  so  like  the  original  work,  is  most  likely  of  the 
late  second  century.  The  second  re-building  (/.(?.,  period  3)  must  be,  at 
the  earliest,  of  the  late  third  century,  and  is  possibly  of  still  later  date  ; 
but  in  default  of  inscriptions  there  is  no  chance  of  solving  these  puzzles. 
Besides  the  inscription  mentioned  we  found  only  two  fragments  of  brick- 
stamps  reading  . /-vyr  ^"^  ^^^  ^ '  ^^^^^  possibly  give  the  end  of  the  con- 
tractor's name  in  the  genitive. 

Thus  if  Arapissa  is  of  the  Antonine  age,  there  is  no  reason  to  identify 
it  with  any  building  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Even  if  it  existed  in  his 
day  it  would  have  been  new,  and  he  does  not  usually  describe  new 
monuments,  especially  baths. 

Alan  J.  B.  Wage. 

'  Gf.  Richter,  Topographic  dtr  Stadt  Kotii,  PI.  17;  Middleton,  Kemains  of  Ancient  Rome,  ii. 
pp.  154,  178,  185. 

"^  The  baths  at  Tompiii  are  not  symmetrical,  v.  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  Figs.  81,  86. 

»  V.  page  415. 

^  Inv.  Nos.  2197,  2257. 
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§  12. — The  Roman  Stoa  and  the  Later  Fortifications. 

(Plate  VIII.  3.) 

In  plan  the  walls  surroundint^  the  Acropolis  of  Sparta  form  an 
irregular  oblong,  terminated  to  the  east  and  west  b>'  two  small  hills 
which  formed  citadels  or  outlook  points.  Though  no  single  complete  part 
remains,  and  in  many  places  the  walls  are  levelled  to  the  ground,  the 
lines  can  still  be  traced  fairly  completely.     (Plate  VIII.  3.) 

The  Roman   Stoa. 

At  the  south  eastern  corner  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Stoa  of  the 
Imperial  period  (A).'  They  shew  a  scries  of  small  compartments 
(Fig.  i),  covered  with  barrel  vaults,  ten  on  either  side  of  three  larger  central 
rooms,  which  are  roofed  with  crossgroined  vaults  and  large  semicircular 
niches  at  the  back.  The  ground  on  the  north  side  is  as  high  as  the 
vaults  and  originall)'  must  have  formed  a  terrace  overlooking  the  street 
on  to  which  the  Stoa  opened  on  its  south  side.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
triangular  bricks,  set  with  thick  mortar  joints  ;  the  vaults  are  built  of  square 

'  The  letters  refer  10  the  Enlarged  Plan  (PI.  VIH.  3V 
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bricks  '27  x  '2"]  x  03  m.  ;  these  bricks  were  made  with  a  diaijonal  cross 
impressed  on  one  side  which,  when  the}-  were  used  entire,  served  as  a  'frog  ' 
or  key  to  give  a  hold  to  the  mortar.  When  used  in  facing  they  were 
easily  broken  along  the  diagonals,  and  four  triangular  facing  bricks,  each 
with    one  good  facing  side,  were  obtained  from  each. 

The  springing  of  the  central  cross  vaults  is  of  interest.  The  groin 
and  arches  are  carried  up  in  horizontal  courses  to  a  height  of  about  120  m, 
above  the  springing  and  then,  still  in  horizontal  courses,  are  set  back  so  as 


Fic.   I.  —The  .Stkinging  of  thk  Vaulis  in  unk  of  the  Ckntki.  Compartments 

OK    THE    STOA. 


to  give  a  true  radiating  bed  to  the  vaults  and  voussoirs  (Fig.  2).  The 
form  is  analogous  to  that  used  in  Gothic  vaulting.  The  keys  to  the 
niches  are  large  and  formed  of  a  number  of  bricks  penetrating  some  ten 
or  twelve  courses  back  into  the  vault  (Fig.  3).  The  interior  of  the  walls 
is  of  rough  concrete. 

On  excavating  in  one  of  the  side  rooms,  the  floor  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  273  m.   from  the  surface  and  3-27  m.  from  the  springing  of  the  vaults. 
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It   is  of  rcil  tiles    31  111.  S(iu.uc,  with  a   ^in.ill   l)rick   skirting    o6y.o(>  in.  at 
the  aii-'lc  between  Hnor  ami  walls. 


Tt>%tmt  £{>•»>« 


5f>\RTA     THE  >SfHr>»nciS 
5fllCK  GsMbT  RV/C  TlON   Of 


Fig.  2.— Hrick-constkuctiun  of  onf.  of  thk  C'koss  VAn.Ts  in  thk  .Stoa. 


Fortification    in  I-'ront  oi-    rm;  Stoa. 

In  front  of  the  Stoa  and  symmetrical  with  it  is  the  fortification  wall, 
flanked  by  four  square  towers  in  groups  of  two,  opposite  each  end  of  the 
Stoa.  The  extremely  close  sotting  of  these  pairs  of  tcnvers  is  noticeable  ; 
here   it  largely  obviates  the  great  defect  of  a  square  tower  in  fortification. 
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by  enabling  each  tower  to  flank  almost  completely  the  front  line  of  its 
neighbour.  In  this  way  the  large  dead  angle  usual  with  square  towers  is 
avoided,  but  a  great  number  of  men  must  have  been  required  to  defend 
such  a  system,  and  the  Stoa  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  point  of  special 
importance. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  end  of  the  Stoa  has  been   incorporated  irv 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  NICHE 


PETAIL  £?(A<^R/\MS 
Of  ■mEDKK:K><<ORK. 
PRQM  -THE  6TDA 

in-me.  acropous 

SBMCTA 


THESPRlli<ilNqof-niEqRo«K  ^ 

Fig.  3. — Details  of  Construction  of  a  Niche  in  the  Stoa. 


the  fortifications,  forming  a  square  tower  (B) :  it  consists  of  two  vaulted 
chambers  of  unequal  size  setatright  angles  to  thelineof  the  Stoa,and  opening 
to  the  east  with  two  large  arches,  both  built  up^  (Fig-  4)-  One  of  these  arches 
was  excavated  to  its  foundations,  and  the  threshold  was  found  325  m.  below 


'  The  set-back  at  the  springing  is  not  uncommon  in  Roman  work,  and  served  to  support  the 
wooden  centering  for  the  arch. 
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the  springing ;    it    was    broken    across,   evidently    by     the   weight    of   the 
subsequent  infilling. 

At   the   northern   side  of  the  north  arch   is  the  beginning  of  a  cross 
wall,  behind  which,  and  built  into  it,  is  a  small   surface  water-drain.     The 


'   -^ 

"^  1 

I                i^ydr— 

/^^^^ 

-^  ^  ^- 

Fig.  4. — Set-back  ok  the  Si'Ringi.ng  of  the  Arch. 


cross  wall   is   of  the   sainc  date  as  the  Stoa,  and  is  evidently  the  retaining 
wall  to  the  higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  an  old  entrance. 

The  end  of  the  Stoa  is  faced  with  large  squared  stones  up  W.  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  above  that,  with  triangular  bricks  ;  to  the  front 
the  stone- facing  has  been  carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  wall,  a  storey 
higher  than  the  existing  remains  of  the  Stoa.     Between  tliis  and  the  south- 
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cast  aiii^^lc  is  an  opening  leading  into  the  street  in  front  of  the  Stoa,  flanked 
to  the  south  b)   a  square  tower,  now  built  up. 

The  fortification  walls  are  of  rubble  concrete  3  80  m.  thick,  faced  in 
the  lower  part  with  large  squared  stones  evidenth'  taken  from  earlier 
buildings,  as  dowel-mark's  are  visible  in  some  ;  most  of  the  blocks  arc  of 
poros  stone,  but  there  are  a  few  marble  l)locks  and  architectural  fragments. 
In  the  U[)pcr  part  the  facing  is  of  rubble  with  tile  creasing  courses  ;  there 
is  no  sharp  line  between  the  two  kinds  of  facing,  the  large  heavy  stones 
having  been  used  in  the  lower  part  as  being  of  greater  value  there,  or  as 
being  too  heav)-  to  lift  to  an\-  height. 

The  towers  are  entered  b)-  doors  through  the  wall,  which  is  carried 
through  behind  them  ;  one  of  these  doors  has  been  excavated,  and  is 
lintellcd  with  columns  and  farge  architectural  beams.  Column  shafts  arc 
also  used  to  bond  in  the  tower  walls  with  the  thicker  main  wal',  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  fortifications  as  bonding  stones  in  the  walls.  This  use 
of  columns  is  also  found  in  the  Byzantine  walls  of  Constantinople;  it 
was  a  simple  and  practical  method  of  strengthening  a  thick  wall  or  an 
angle,  when  old  materials  were  to  hand. 

Immediate!}'  to  the  west  of  this  wall  and  in  the  same  line,  excavations 
under  the  present  road  showed  an  old  gate  with  wheel-ruts  and  sockets  for 
the  door  pivots  (Figs.  5,  6).  This  gate  was  flanked  to  the  east  by  the  end 
tower  in  front  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  the  west  by  a  square  tower  projecting 
from  the  angle  on  three  sides  ;  of  this  tower  the  two  front  angles  were  found. 
The  wall  to  the  back  was  too  far  gone  to  be  accurately  traced. 

Latkk  Extension  of  the  Forikes.s. 

This  flanking  tower  disturbs  the  s}'mmetr)'  of  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
Stoa,  which  now  shows  two  towers  at  one  end  and  three  at  the  other,  with 
the  gate  between  the  two  outermost  at  the  western  end.  It  is  also  of 
inferior  workmanship  ;  the  facing  is  not  of  large  blocks  as  in  the  others, 
but  of  rubble  :  for  these  reasons  we  arc  probably  right  in  supposing  that 
it  was  built  later  than  the  part  in  front  of  the  Stoa.  An  additional  proof 
exists  in  the  walled-in  opening  already  described  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Stoa  ;  while  a  gate  existed  here,  the  flanking  towers  on  each  side  were 
necessary  to  defend  it  ;  when  once  it  was  walled  up  and  the  gate  placed  at 
the  west  end,  they  were  uselessly  close  together,  but  an  additional  western 
tower  was  necessary  to  flank  the  new  gate. 
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Westwards  from  the  gate  the  wall  breaks  back  about  half  the  width  ot 
the  space  between  Stoa  and  wall,  and  continues  in  a  line  almost  parallel 
with  the  Stoa.  The  line  from  here  to  the  Theatre  has  evidently  been  laid 
out  so  as  to  suit  existing  buildings  and  so  as  to  include  suitable  existing 
walls  as  far  as  possible.  Immediately  to  the  west  is  a  short  length  still 
standing  to  some  height,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  other  walls  but  of 
similar  construction  ;  in  this  are  fragments  of  some  Hellenic  building  in 
white  marble. 

Further  westwards,  where  the  wall  again  begins  to  show  above  ground 


Fic;.  7.— Part  of  South  Wai.i.  faced  with  Inscribed  and  Moulded  Marbles. 


(D),  two  piers  and  the  angle  of  some  earlier  building  were  found,  which 
had  been  built  into  the  later  walls.  A  small  gate  may  once  have  existed 
here,  though  now  built  up,  between  the  two  piers,  which  are  of  exactly  the 
same  width  and  character.  The  building  is  very  confused,  and  several 
walls  have  been  raised  from  the  same  foundations. 

From  this  point  to  the  Theatre,  the  wall  is  full  of  architectural 
fragments  and  inscriptions  ;  particularly  beyond  the  second  tower  the 
wall  is  almost  entirely  faced  with  inscribed  or  moulded  blocks  from  which 
the  mouldings  have  been  dressed  off  where  they  projected  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall  (Fig.  7). 
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The  amount  and  variety  of  thin  inarblc  slabs  built  into  the  walls  is 
also  noticeable  ;  from  here  and  from  the  Theatre  some  thirteen  different 
kinds  of  marble  were  obtained,  many  of  great  beauty  ;  they  included 
cipollino,  pavonazzo,  verde  antico,  purple,  a  red  breccia  marble  and  a  fine 
white  and  purple  marble  from  Taj^^etus.  Along  with  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  a  small  marble  frame  moulding  was  found,  with  which  and  the 
marbles  the  walls  of  the  Roman  buildings  were  panelled. 

The  second  tower  from  the  gate  (Ej  projects  at  an  obtuse  angle  from 
the  wall  face  and  shows  the  springing  of  a  brick-lined  Roman  vault.  Here 
again  an  existing  Stoa  or  other  building  has  been  utilisetl  in  the  defence; 
the  later  walls  are  built  under  the  vaulting  of  the  Roman  building  which 
showed  above  them.  On  excavating  out  from  the  wall  no  traces  of  further 
foundations  were  found. 

To  the  west  of  this  tower  the  wall  again  breaks  back  and  continues  to 
the  Theatre  with  one  tower  only.  A  short  distance  from  the  tower  are 
two  piers  from  an  older  building  (F)  taken  into  the  wall,  and  opposite 
the  east  end  of  the  Theatre  is  a  small  opening  ;  both  were  probably  gates, 
but  have  been  built  up.  Opposite  the  Theatre  the  wall  is  in  great  part 
destroyed. 

A  large  built  drain  was  found  under  the  wall  to  the  east  of  the  first 
tower,  running  towards  the  west  end  of  the  circular  building  on  the 
AcrojDolis.  Under  the  gate  itself  were  five  small  circular  earthenware 
drains  -14  m.  in  diameter  and  in  lengths  of  about  55  m.  ;  the\-  were 
carefully  jointed,  with  sockets  set  in  a  white  cement,  and  were  evidently 
surface  water-drains  from  streets  in  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis.  A  similar 
built  drain  and  similar  pipes  (Fig.  S)  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
extension  of  the  Stoa  wall. 

After  passing  in  front  of  the  Theatre,  the  wall  turns  and  follows  the 
side  line  of  the  Roman  stage  building.  Here  it  is  entirely  built,  so  far  as 
now  remains,  of  architectural  fragments  on  an  older  foundation,  probably 
that  of  the  Roman  stage  ;  a  number  of  large  blocks  with  a  fric/.e 
decoration  of  ox-skulls  and  festoons  have  been  built  in  here,  which  ma)- 
have  formed  the  front  and  sides  of  the  stage  ;  the  space  between  the 
Tarodos  wall  and  the  stage  has  been  built  up,  and  the  I'arodos  wall,  of 
which  the  Hellenic  foundations  were  found,  has  been  strengthened  and 
raised  to  form  the  outer  wall.  The  Hellenic  portion  is  of  ashlar  masonr)- 
set  without  mortar  and  with  a  small  '  V  rustication. 
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The  Theatre  forms  the  south-western  angle  of  the  fortifications  and,  as 
it  was  heightened  by  an  additional  wall  on  the  top,  must  have  been 
a  formidable  tower;  it  is  of  large  blocks,  -38  cm.  to  -40  cm.  high  and 
i'40  m.  to  2  m.  long,  laid  without  mortar  with  dovetail  cramps.  Many 
of  the  stones  show  building  knobs  to  the  outside  and  there  are  numerous 
alphabetic  masons'  marks  on  the  inner  faces  (cf.  p.  403  above). 

As  the  ground  is  much  more  level  to  this  side  than  to  the  north,  the 
ditch  would  have  been  a  prominent  feature  had  one  existed.  No 
indications    were    found,   and    a    comparison    of   the    levels   between    the 
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Fig.  9.— Foundations  of  S.  Wall. 


threshold  of  the  gate  and  the  foundations  of  the  wall  to  the  west  of  it 
showed  that  none  could  ever  have  been  intended  ;  the  foundation  level  of 
the  wall  is  only  '90  cm.  below  the  threshold,  and  further  west  is  actually 
above  it ;  the  gate  could  hardly  have  entered  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.  The  foundations,  wherever  excavated,  are  well  formed  of  large 
blocks  in  two  courses  with  a  small  projection  from  the  wall  face  (Fig.  9), 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  no  great  depth  at  the  south-eastern  angle, 
where  they  are  deeper  down  ;  the  original  ground  level  was  lower  than  at 
present,  and  the  apparent  depth  is  caused  by  a  later  accumulation  of  earth. 
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At  the  Theatre  the  south-western  anfjle  was  found  considcrabi}'  to  the 
•>outh  of  the  cxistinrj  remains,  and  from  here  the  curvintj  wall  forms  the 
fortification  line  for  some  distance.  To  the  north,  the  wall  encircles  a  small 
steep  hill  ;  it  is  at  first  poly^'onal  in  pl.m  with  one  semicircular  (Gi  and  one 
square  tower  (H)  on  the  angles;  between  these  two  towers  the  aqueduct 
entered  the  Acropolis.  To  the  north  of  the  square  tower  the  wall  curves 
round  rapidly  to  the  cast  with  an  additional  semicircular  tower  'I,  on 
the  ani,dc.  Hc\'ond  this,  from  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  it  continues  at  rii^ht 
anj^les  to  the  curve  beginning  the  northern  line  of  circumvallation. 

In  its  present  form  this  eastern  end  is  a  very  well  planned  fort  ;  the 
towers  are  so  arranged  as  to  flank  the  walls  completely,  and  an  additional 
flanking  is  obtained  to  the  south  by  the  Theatre  and  to  the  north  b>-  the 
right-angled  projection  of  the  wall  (K).  Search  was  made  for  a  gate 
in  this  projection,  but  the  wall  was  found  to  run  through  without  opening  ; 
there  are  no  signs  of  this  end  having  formed  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
true  detached  citadel  or  keep,  separated  from  the  city. 

The  towers  are  later  in  date  than  the  main  wall,  as  is  shown  by  the 
very  imperfect  bonding  of  their  walls  with  it,  and  as  indeed  their  semi- 
circular form  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  outer  wall  of  the  square  tower 
is  still  standing  to  almost  its  entire  original  height  ;  originally  the  tower 
has  been  in  three  storeys,  with  wooden  floors  and  a  barrel  vaulted  roof 
supporting  a  flat  platform.  The  point  above  this,  where  the  wall  is  thinneil 
to  form  the  rampart,  can  just  be  seen  ;  the  construction  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  southern  walls.  No  inscriptions  were  found  and  but  few  architectural 
fragments.  The  circular  towers  have  carefully  cut  dressings,  rounded  to  the 
plan,  which  therefore  must  have  been  recut  if  taken  from  an  older  building. 

Of  the  northern  walls  only  a  few  fragments  are  now  left,  the  greater 
part  being  level  with  the  ground  ;  the  large  piece  near  the  western  end  is  the 
only  part  showing  the  original  facing  and  is  similar  to  the  southern  walls, 
but  with  fewer  large  facing  blocks.  In  this  wall  are  a  great  number  of 
columns  used  as  bonding-stones  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  ;  many 
of  the  facing  blocks  in  the  lower  part  have  been  torn  out,  ami  the  upjx:r 
part  is  now  largely  supported  by  these  columns,  acting  as  brackets.  This 
explains  the  very  ruinous  state  of  even  the  foundations  on  the  northern  ^idc. 
The  road  from  Tripolis  to  Magoula  or  Mistra  passes  close  to  the  walls  and 
the  large  blocks  have  been  torn  from  their  lower  parts  as  buiUling  matciial  ; 
the  upper  part  has  then  fallen  in,  completel)'  covering  in  places  evcrv  trace 
2  8    0 
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of  the  foundation,  to  reach  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  through 
masses  of  shattered  concrete. 

The  western  half  of  the  northern  line  is  laid  out  in  a  great  right-angled 
salient  without  towers  or  openings,  beyond  which  the  wall  continues  in  a 
straight  line  flanked  by  four  towers,  to  the  small  hill  forming  the  eastern 
citadel.  Of  these  towers  two  were  excavated,  that  at  the  western  angle 
(L)  and  the  large  central  tower  (M) ;  the  latter  was  almost  completely 
built  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  fragments  of  some  small  late  Roman 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Between  these  the  French  plan  shows  a 
third,  now  completely  vanished,  and  masses  of  fallen  masonry  show  the 
position  of  the  fourth  close  to  the  eastern  hill.  From  here  stones  were  very 
evidently  being  plundered  up  to  the  moment  when  excavations  were 
begun  to  trace  the  lost  line. 

Between  the  hill  and  the  tower  the  threshold  of  the  northern  gate  was 
found,  with  traces  of  the  paved  road  outside  it,  flanked  to  the  west  by  the 
tower  and  to  the  east  by  the  hill,  here  very  steep. 

The  walls  of  the  eastern  citadel  (N)  are  very  much  destroyed,  but 
the  line  can  just  be  traced  ;  the  front  line  of  the  tower  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  was  found,  but  owing  to  the  depth  of  earth  and  the  masses 
of  fallen  masonry  we  did  not  trace  its  southern  junction  with  the  wall. 
On  the  southern  side  of  this  eastern  height  is  a  square  tower  (O),  of 
which  the  back  wall  with  its  door  and  the  foundations  of  the  front  are 
still  visible ;  the  construction  is  of  rubble,  here  pierced  both  long-  and 
crossways  with  circular  holes  ;  the  markings  on  the  mortar  in  these  holes 
show  that  rough  wood  beams,  small  tree  stems,  have  been  built  in  originally  ; 
both  the  form  and  the  markings  indicate  pine,  which  may  have  been  brought 
from  Taygetus.  This  use  of  wood  beams  to  strengthen  a  wall  against  the 
attack  of  the  battering-ram  or  balista  is  very  characteristic  of  early 
mediaeval  fortification,  and  here  probably  indicates  that  the  stock  of 
columns  was  used  up  when  this  tower  was  built. 

To  the  west  of  the  southern  tower,  and  beginning  at  the  point  where 
the  line  of  the  eastern  wall  would  intersect  it  if  continued,  the  face  of  the 
wall  changes  from  cut  masonry  to  irregular  rubble,  in  a  line  gradually 
sloping  up  from  below.  Search  was  made  for  the  foundations  of  the 
eastern  wall  near  this  point,  and  between  it  and  the  existing  large 
fragment ;  it  was  found  at  one  place  at  a  depth  of  two  metres,  but  is 
evidently  quite  lost  elsewhere. 
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The  French  plan  shows  a  broad  ojicninf^  here,  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sloi)ini;  line  of  rout;h  wallini;,  would  indicate  a  fjradualK* 
rising  road  leadin;^  to  the  hii^her  t^round  of  the  hill,  with  a  f^ate  (P). 
(Fig.  10.) 

The  larfje  frai^ment  of  the  eastern  wall  ;  R;  between  this  point  and  the 
inound  is  the  most  remarkable  piece  still  standing.  It  is  260  ni.  thick  — 
r2om.  thinner  than  the  wall  in  front  of  the  Stoa  ;  the  lower  part  is  faced 
with  large  blocks  "45  cm.  to  60  cm.- thick  taken  from  older  buildings,  and 
through  its  whole  height  is  built  of  old  stones  laid  with  thick  mortar 
joints  and  wedged   up  with  small  flat  stones.      Care  has  been  taken  to 
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arrange  these  stones  in  a  decorative  manner  ;  at  the  bottom  arc  three 
courses  of  large  white  marble  blocks,  then  three  of  brown  poros  stone  ; 
above  this  a  narrow  band  of  white  marble  and  a  broad  one  of  brown 
stone;  then  come  three  courses  of  marble  with  an  occasional  |K>ros 
block,  and  one  of  poros  with  an  occasional  marble  intrudc-r.  Above  this 
is  an  evident  attempt  to  get  the  effect  of  a  Doric  frieze  with  alternate 
blocks  of  poros  or  marble,  and  column  drums  ;  the  courses  at  the  top  an- 
more  irregular,  but  still  show  an  attempt  to  form  a  pattern.  South  of 
this  wall  is  a  large  tower,  now  covered  b>-  a  mound,  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  atrain  is  the  Stoa  tower. 
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General  Conclusions. — Date  of  the  Fortifications. 

The  most  noticeable  point  in  the  plan  is  the  alignment  of  the 
southern  wall.  The  face  of  the  Theatre  at  the  extreme  western  end  is 
practically  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  Stoa  at  the  eastern  end,  and  this 
line  has  been  traced  from  the  Stoa  to  the  circular  building  in  the  centre  ; 
the  fortifications  run  parallel  to  this  line.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  a 
great  street  ran  from  the  Theatre  to  the  Stoa,  with  its  entrance  from 
without,  at  the  built-up  eastern  gate,  and  that  the  walls  have  been  built  to 
include  it.  The  part  in  front  of  the  Stoa  is  evidently  earlier  than  the  rest: 
at  first  the  entrance  was  at  the  eastern  end  between  the  two  towers  and 
leading  to  the  principal  street  ;  at  this  date  the  Stoa  must  still  have  been  an 
important  centre,  but  later  the  eastern  gate  was  built  up  and  the  gate  with 
its  flanking  tower  placed  at  the  western  end.  To  this  later  period  the 
main  part  of  the  walls  probably  belongs.  Comparatively  few  architectural 
members  arc  found  in  the  Stoa  fortifications,  which  suggests  that  the 
buildings  of  the  city  were  still  standing ;  but  the  adjoining  strips  of  fortress- 
w^all  are  full  of  fragments  from  older  buildings  which  must  have  been  ruined 
when  these  walls  were  constructed.  The  lack  of  architectural  remains  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  walls  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  official  Roman 
town  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis.  Evidently  elaborate  buildings  were 
rare  on  the  northern  side. 

The  very  small  number  of  gates  shows  that  at  a  later  period  the 
Acropolis  became  a  castle,  rather  than  a  walled  town,  held  by  a  Byzantine 
garrison,  but  with  no  large  civil  population  ;  and  that  as  the  civil  population 
grew  less,  the  numerous  gates  which  had  been  necessary  for  them  were  built 
up.  At  a  later  period  the  towers  were  added  to  the  western  citadel  ; 
the  southern  tower  of  the  eastern  citadel  is  probably  even  later.  The 
strengthening  by  wood  beams  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

In  267  A.D.  the  Heruli  invaded  Greece  and  laid  in  ruins  Athens, 
Corinth,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  the  cities  of  Achaia.  This  date  corresponds 
with  that  which  the  architectural  fragments  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  fear  of  a  second  inroad  would  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate fortification  of  the  central  part,  largely  with  the  fragments  of  the 
ruined   town  ;  the  original  laying  out  of  the  town  would  still  be  preserved. 
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and  some  attempt  made  at  a  dii^nified  ai)|)carance.  To  this  period  we  ma\' 
assign  the  portion  in  front  of  the  Stoa.' 

In  396  A.U.  the  cit)-  was  sacked  l)\-  Alaric.  AftL-rthis  blow  the  enerL;y  of 
the  citizens  ami  thi-ir  ancient  priile  would  he  lessened,  and  we  niij^hl  expect 
the  more  careless  work  of  the  main  walls  ;  no  ancient  buildiiv^s  would  now 
he  undamaLjcd,  and  the  walls  would  be  built  of  every  fraijmcnt  which  could 
l)c  found  ;  the  fresh  ami  unweathcred  state  of  these  jiicccs  shows  that 
the\-  cmnot  h,i\e  lain  for  loni,'  before  beinj^  used.  To  about  400  A.I». 
belouL^s  the  main  line  of  the  I'ltuintc,  so  far  as  we  can  judj^e  ;  at  this  time, 
too.a  zotic  would  be  cleared  round  the  walls  for  obvious  reasons  of  defence, 
and  to  this  we  owe  it  that  no  traces  of  buiklincis  are  found  iicar  the  walls. 
Subsecjuentl)-,  as  the  Greek  population  i^iew  weaker  and  the  Acropolis 
became  more  and  more  a  fortress  or  i^arrison  town,  the  tjate  to  the  east 
end  of  the  disused  Stoa  was  built  up,  and  a  more  convenient  j^atc  with 
its  flanking  tower  was  placed  at  the  western  cud  ;  soon  the  open  gates 
became  less  necessary  and  inore  danj^crous,  and  were  walled  up.  leaving 
only  the  three  existin;^  opcniiiL^s  to  the  north,  south  and  east  ;  later 
the  towers  were  added  to  the  eastern  end,  and  lastl\',  the  tower  flanking  the 
cast  gate. 

After  the  I'rankish  conquest  of  1205  the  court  of  Laceclacmon  was 
famous  for  its  brilliance,  and  V^illehardouin  lived  here  at  least  until  Mistra 
was  built  in  1248.  The  I*" ranks  probabl)-  made  few  alterations;  the 
intention  of  fortifying  Mistra  must  have  existed  from  the  beginning  and 
would  prevent  them  from  making  any  additions  to  Sjiarta.  The  complete 
absence  of  an}-  Hy/.antine  architectural  fragments  in  the  walls  also  goes  to 
show  that  no  additions  had  been  made  for  many  )-ears  before  the  h'rankish 
period  ;  the  latest  work  might  be  placed  at  say  700-800  A.D.  At  the 
Prankish  conquest  the  buildings  and  walls  must  have  been  sufl^icientl\- 
well  preserved  to  accommodate  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Achaia,  but  their 
subsequent  history  is  that  of  slowly  mouldering  walls,  a  quari)'  at  first  for 
Mistra  and  later,  for  every  passer  by. 

'  The  walls  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  as  descril>c<l  by  Mr  A.  Taramclli  {Anin it ati  Journal  ci 
Archaeology,  vi.  loi),  are  strikingly  like  these  Si>artan  walls  in  construction  ai'd  thickncM,  and 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  period.  He  assigns  them  to  a  date  |)ostcrior  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  235  a.d. 
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The  I^uilding  called  Vasilopoula. 

About  1 50  metres  to  the  south  of  the  Theatre  are  the  remains  of  two 
buildings  now  collectively  known  as  i)  BaariXoirovXa  '  The  Princess.' 

The  northern  ruin  consists  of  a  building  square  in  plan  outside  and 
circular  inside,  originally  covered  with  a  brick  dome  and  now  filled  up  to 
about  the  springing  with  rubbish  J.  12).  This  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  building  divided  into  irregular  rooms,  which  still  shows  traces 
of  windows  on  the  west  side.  The  masonry  is  rough  rubble  with  tile 
bonding  courses,  and  the  walls  arc  i  m.  to  r50  m.  thck  ;  there  are  no 
ancient  remains. 

The  building  to  the  south  consists  of  a  large  courtyard,  about  90 
by  60  metres,  with  a  tower  or  house  in  several  storeys  at  the  northern  end 
and  remains  of  other  buildings  to  the  south  (J.  13).  The  French  Plan 
of  1833  shows  slightly  more  than  now  exists.  The  walls  are  of  rubble 
about  150  m.  thick,  partly  faced  with  large  blocks,  of  which  a  few  are 
ancient.  In  the  eastern  wall  is  a  square  pilaster  capital,  and  on  the  ground 
to  the  north  of  the  tower,  a  circular  capital  of  late  Roman  work  ;  they  are 
Corinthian  without  volutes,  of  the  '  Tower  of  the  Winds  '  type,  similar  to 
fragments  found  at  the  Theatre  and  '  Tomb  of  Leonidas.'  In  the  tower 
wall  is  a  small  fragment  of  Bj^zantine  carving — a  cross  and  part  of  a  frieze. 
The  buildmgs  are  evidently  late  in  date,  and  were  probably  a  roughly 
fortified  farmsteading  and  house,  E.xcavation  in  the  dome  of  the  northern 
building  would  probably  settle  the  date  ;  they  may  be  either  late 
Prankish  or  Turkish. 

Ramsay  Tkaquair. 
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^    13. — TOPOC}R.\rHICAI,   CONCLUSKJNS. 

It  is  not  intended  in  tlie  present  [)reliminary  report  to  discuss  con- 
troversial questions  of  Sjiartan  '  topography.  The  solution  of  some  of 
these  will  be  provided,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  our  future  excavations  on  the 
site.  It  is  permissible,  however,  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the  position 
of  the  Acropolis  and  the  A<jora,  since  the  information  of  Pausanias  and 
the  results  of  last  )-ear's  work  are  sufficient,  in  m\-  opinion,  to  establish  their 
identity. 

That  the  whole  surface  of  the  I'alaeocastro  hill  should  have  been  called 
the  Acropolis  is  unlikely.  A  passage  in  Thucjdides- renders  its  position 
on  the  theatre-hill,  or  western  summit,  almost  certain.  From  this  passage 
we  learn  that  Pausanias,  the  king  of  Sparta  during  the  Persian  wars,  was 
buried  eV  to)  7rpoT€/x€i'icrfj.aTi,  or,  as  the  Scholiast  explains  eV  tco  irpoTrvXaitf), 
eV  TO)  Trpo  Tou  Upou  Trpoaareiy.  The  Ilieron  referred  to  is  the  tcmjjle  of 
Athena  Chalkioikos  on  the  Acropolis,  and  we  know  that  the  tomb  of 
Pausanias  was  opposite  the  theatre.  We  may  thus  legitimately  infer  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  stood  on  the  theatre-hill. 

The  only  ruins  on  the  hill  at  j)resent  are  of  mediaeval  date,  a  large 
oblong,  perhaps  part  of   a   palace   in   tiie  cit)'  of  Laccdaemoni.i.     On   the 

'  The  most  recent  writers  on  Spart-an  topogr.xpliy  arc  Nestori«les,  Tovo^^^ia  r^f  'Apx^'" 
J»apT7>t  (Athens,  1892)  ;  Heinrich  Stein,  Topo^raphie  lUs  aJttii  Spar/a  (Glatz,  1S90)  ;  and  N.  E. 
Crosby,  'The  Topography  of  Sparta,'  Am.  Jourii.  Arch.  vol.  viii.  No.  3,  iSyj. 

-  Thuc.  i.  IJ4  (Hitzig  and  Bliimner,  i.-'  p.  7S3. ) 
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eastern  slope  can  be  traced  the  outline  of  a  large  B}zantine  church^  with 
three  apses,  into  which  several  ancient  marbles  have  been  built.  Proceeding 
further  eastwards  along  the  plateau  we  come  to  the  round  building,  dug  by 
the  American  school-  in  1894,  and  beyond  th  it,  to  the  large  Roman  Stoa, 
which  stretches  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  hill  (pp.  415  f  above). 

A  second  B}-zantine  church  exists  close  to  the  round  building,  a  third, 
known  as  Haghios  Nikon  or  Haghios  Sotiira,  stood  on  a  mound  between 
the  round  building  and  the  Stoa,  and  a  fourth  was  discovered  in  our 
excavations  on  the  central  summit.  Between  the  round  building  and  the 
central  summit  are  some  further  traces  of  mediaeval  buildings,  which  are 
shown  on  the  plan.  For  the  rest  there  are  various  remains  of  columns  and 
ancient  blocks  on  the  plateau,  but  no  other  traces  of  a  considerable 
building.  The  back  wall  of  the  Stoa  is  prolonged  until  within  12  m.  of  the 
round  building  in  the  centre  of  the  south  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  but  the 
continuation  is  built  of  stone  not  of  brick,  and  clearl)'  comes  from  a  later 
period.  The  brick  wall  which  runs  to  the  east  of  the  round  building  is  of 
the  same  width  as  the  Stoa,  including  the  vaulted  passage  at  the  back, 
and  must  have  been  built  in  coimexion  with  it.  The  wall  which  continues 
the  line  of  the  Stoa  does  not  stop  naturall\-,  but  has  been  broken  through, 
apparently  b)'  a  roadway  running  north.  The  brick  wall  itself  rests 
upon  a  foundation  covered  with  plaster,  which  extends  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  'Round  Building.'  Presumably  therefore  there  has  been  a  general 
remodelling  of  this  area  in  late  Roman  times.  We  found  in  the  trenches 
to  the  east  of  the  round  building  a  Corinthian  capital,  column,  and  base 
which  perhaps  belong  to  a  decoration  of  the  round  building  itself 

A  roadway^  which  was  discovered  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
fortifications  appeared  to  be  turning  in  through  the  blocked-up  gate 
in  front  of  the  Roman  Stoa,  and  accordingly  a  trench  was  dug  right 
across,  from  the  Stoa  to  the  fortification  wall,  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
road  surface  inside.  This,  however,  we  were  unable  to  find.  There 
is  a  network  of  drain-pipes  and  of  beaten  earth  surface  at  various  levels 
down  to  virgin  soil  at  470  m.  but  we  found  no  paving. 

With  the  fixing  of  the  Acropolis,  the  position  of  the  Agora  on  the 
flat    land    to    the    south    of    the    Palaeocastro    hill    becomes    indubitable. 

'  Gener.-\1  Plan,  junction  of  K  and  !•,  12  and  13. 
-  Am.  Jotirn.  Arih.  viii.  No.  3,  1893,  i)p.  4IO-428. 
^  General  Plan,  !•  14. 
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Wc  know  that  the  Agora  was  on  a  low  level,  and  not,  as  Leake  siii)|>osed,' 
on  the  I'alaeocastro  plateau,  since  Plutarch  -  uses  the  phrase  KaTafSau-ouTa 
etV  Tiju  uyopiiv  on  several  occasions  ;  that  it  was  to  the  cast  of  the  theatre, 
since  I'ausanias'  remarks  that  the  ro.ul  from  Aijora  to  theatre  runs 
westwards  ;  and  that  it  was  of  considerable  |)roportions.  Only  two 
positions  then  are  possible,  the  flat  land  south  of  the  Acropolis,  or 
the  flat  land  to  the  east,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  river. 

The  latter  position  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  topography  of 
Pausanias. 

(i)  He  only  observed  one  monument  of  importance  between  the  Agora 
and  the  theatre.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  they  were  no  great  distance 
apart  ;  but  to  get  to  the  theatre  from  the  river-bank,  we  have  to  make  a 
circuit  of  the  I'alaeocastro  hill. 

(2)  lietween  the  Agora  and  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  he  describes 
a  large  number  of  monuments.  But  the  temple  of  Artemis  immediately 
adjoins  the  flat  land  in  question. 

(3)  It  is  on  the  outside  of  the  town  instead  of  in  the  centre,  and  no 
conceivable  arrangement  of  roads  leading  from  it  will  conform  with  the 
results  described  by  Pausanias. 

Three  further  arguments  seem  conclusive  for  the  [)osition  south  of 
Palaeocastro. 

(i)  Among  our  first  finds  on  the  site  of  Sparta  were  the  four'  large 
inscription  blocks  with  lists  of  lepoOvTai  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  vofio(f>v\aKe<;,  whose  office  was  in  the  Agora.  These  blocks  are  too 
large  to  be  easil)-  portable,  and  they  were  found  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Byzantine  wall  of  fortification  round  the  Palaeocastro  hill. 

(2)  Along  the  base  of  the  southern  fortification  wall,  just  to  the 
west  of  the  round  building,  we  found  a  large  number  of  fine  honorary 
inscriptions  built  in,  which  presumably  came  from  public  buildings  in 
the  Agora.     A  view  of  this  piece  of  the  wall  is  given  in  Fiv;.  i. 

(3)  The  fine  Roman  Stoa,  already  mentioned,  is  most  naturally 
accounted  for  in  the  Agora.  Its  several  divisions  must  clearly  have  been 
used  as  shops.  It  is  possible  that  in  it  we  have  a  late  restoration 
or  renewal  of  the  great  "Itoci  HepcrtKj}  mentioned  by  Pausanias.'' 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  position  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Agora 

'    Travels  in  the  Morea,  i.  p.   170.  -  I'lut.  Ages.  29,  Lye.  25,  Agis.  12. 

'  I'aus.  III.  xiv.  I.  *  r.  467,  Nos.  22,  23,  26,  27.  *  I'aus.  III.  xi.  3 
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of  Sparta  as  practically  certain,  and  further  we  thus  obtain  evidence  for  the 
direction  of  two  of  the  routes  taken  from  it  by  Pausanias  :  a  western  route 
to  the  theatre,  and  an  eastern  route  to  the  Limnaeum  and  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Orthia, 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  back-wall  of  the  Roman  Stoa  is  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  same  straight  line.     Taken  in  connexion 


Fig.  I.— Late  Roman  Wall  with  Inscriptions  built  in. 


with  the  traces  of  road  found  in  front  of  the  theatre,  this  suggests  that  the 
road  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as  leading  westwards  from  the  Agora  to  the 
theatre,  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  the  south  front  of  the  Stoa  to  the  south 
front  of  the  theatre,  past  the  round  building,  which  is  probably  included 
among  the  buildings  in  the  Agora. 

The  flat  ground  that  extends  south  and  west  from  the  Acropolis  to  the 
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Mjgcnila  river  is  studdcil  with  small  fra^jincnts  of  ancient  remains,  mostly  m 
single  blocks  or  broken  columns.  Only  two  buiUlinj^s,  with  tiie  modern 
names  of  Vasilopoula  and  Arajjissi,  arc  on  a  incjre  consitlcrablc  scale. 
Neither,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  contains  any  relics  of  the  Hellenic  |>criod, 
N'asilopoula  '  and  the  domed  buildinjr  adjacent  to  it  were  found  by  Mr. 
Traquair  to  belong  to  a  late  Roman  period.  Arapissa '^  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Wace  and  proved  to  be  part  of  a  large  Roman  bath.  There  was 
another  bathing-establishment-'  close  to  the  theatre,  and  excavations  near 
the  so-called  tomb  of  Leonidas  revealed  traces  of  a  third.*  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  of  quatrc-foil  shape,  and  we  found  in  it  traces  of  a 
hypocaust  and  of  carefully  plastered  walls.  Traces  of  a  road  led  in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  the  theatre.  Remains  of  two  statues  were 
found  on  the  floor  of  this  building  : — the  round  base  and  feet  of  a  female 
figure  inscribed 

KAAY  .  .  An  .  .  .   ;  KAAAIZTONEIKH  ...    GYTATEPA-' 

and  the  upper  part  of  a  statue  of  the  youthful  Asclepios,*  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  The  god  is  beardless  and  stands  in  a 
traditional  attitude,  leaning  his  left  shoulder  on  a  stick  up  which  a  snake 
is  coiled,  and  resting  the  right  hand  on  his  hip.  The  hair  is  bound  by  a 
taenia,  of  which  one  end  falls  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  free  use  of  the 
drill  in  hair  and  drapery,  and  the  poor  execution,  point  to  a  late  copy  of  the 
second  century,  A.l).,  but  the  expression  preserves  some  of  the  force  of  the 
original.  A  few  other  small  objects  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
no  trace  of  Hellenic  remains.  Trial-pits  were  dug  in  several  parts  of  this 
area  where  the  absence  of  crops  made  it  possible,  but  no  traces  of  Greek 
buildings  were  unearthed.  The  surface  blocks,  and  indeed  all  the  pottery 
and  glass  fragments  found  in  the  various  excavations,  seem  to  date  clearly 
from  the  Roman  era.  It  is  probably  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the 
second  century  .\.i).  that  the  various  Roman  buildings  should  be 
attributed,  so  that  we  would  seem  to  have  evidence  in  this  quarter, 
which  agrees  with  that  from  the  theatre  and  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  that  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  prosperity  in  .Sp.irta  unJcr 
the  Antonine  and  Aurelian  emperors. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  topographical  work  done  last  season  was 

'  J  13.  -  Cf.  p.  407.  •'  K  la.  *  I  15. 

"   r.  467,  No.  21.  "  Cf.  Tmi  .111.1  Waci-,  S.M.C.  Nos.  5.S0  and  710. 
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the  tracing  of  the  city  wall  of  Sparta  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  circuit. 
Traces  of  the  wall,  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  tiles  inscribed  Tet;)^6<oi/, 
have  been  found  along  the  river-bank,  from  the  Artemisium  up  to  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  just  above  the  modern  iron  bridge  over  the 
Eurotas.  Its  course  is  marked  on  the  general  plan,  starting  in  O  16  and 
ending  in  O  1 1. 

Further  traces  of  it  have  been  found,  however,  in  the  ravine  north  of 


Fig.  2. — Statue  ok  .\sci.epios. 


the  Acropolis,  and  on  the  col  to  the  north-west,  while  tile-stamps  with  the 
inscription  Tel-)(€a)v  have  been  found  much  further  to  the  north-west.  From 
Polybius  we  know  that  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Sparta  was  about  48 
stades.  2000  metres  or  between  11  and  12  stadcs  are  accounted  for  by  our 
discoveries  between  the  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  coi  north-west  of  the 
Acropolis  hill,  up  to  which  point  our  knowledge  of  its  course  is  fairly 
certain  ;   18  more  stades  are  added  if  we  carry  the  wall  southwards  from 
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the  Artemisiuin  along  the  cliffs  of  the  liurotas,  and  vi.1  the  h\\\<  of 
Kolospyrou  to  the  clififs  of  the  Magoula  as  far  as  the  Cathedral  hill  in 
F  16.  I  he  remaining  i8  stades  of  wall  i)robably  traversed  the  flat  land 
in  the  bend  of  the  Magoula  and  included  part  of  the  north-western  hills. 

The  ancient  bridge'  over  the  Kurot.is,  just  above  the  modern  iron 
bridge,  is  illustrated  in  plite  49  of  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Expedition  dc 
Moree  by  a  plan  and  an  elevation  of  one  of  the  arches.  From  these  wc 
learn  that  there  were  two  side  piers  measuring  i  r50  m.  by  375  m.,  and  two 
side  arches  measuring  1378  m.  in  span.  Hetwecn  the  two  arches  is  a  span 
of  29  m.  Whether  this  was  one  large  buttress  against  the  stream,  whose 
strength  here  is  very  great  in  flood-time,  or  two  piers  and  a  central  arch,  is 
not  certain,  but  the  latter  is  certainly  more  probable. 

At  the  present  day  the  only  remains  are  jiart  of  the  central  piers,  and 
a  few  blocks  of  the  southern  pier  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  piers  were 
faced  with  squared  blocks,  and  filled  with  small  stones.  The  workmanship 
is  poor,  and  the  bridge  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  late  imperial  period. 
In  all  probability  it  is  contemporary  with  the  early  Byzantine  fortification 
on  the  Acropolis. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  this  marks  the  site  of  the  earlier 
bridge  which  Epameinondas  was  afraid  to  cross  in  370  H.C.-  The  French 
saw  traces  of  an  ancient  roadway  coming  down  to  the  bank  on  the 
opjjosite  side  of  the  river,  and  trial-pits  discovered  some  traces  of  a  road 
approaching  the  bridge-head  on  the  southern  bank.  There  is  a  modern 
ford  of  the  river  just  at  this  spot,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural 
place  for  the  road  from  Mistra  to  cross  the  river. 

Livy  ^  mentions  that  one  of  the  gates  of  Sparta  was  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Barbosthenes,  north  of  the  Menelaum,  and  Pausanias^  also  mentions 
a  gate  not  far  from  the  Limnaeum  or  temple  of  Artemis.  No  other  bridge 
is  known  of  until  we  come  to  Amyclae.  Thus  we  can  put  one  of  the  gates 
and  roads  out  of  Sparta  with  considerable  certainty  at  this  spot. 

Just  below  the  remains  of  the  old  bridge  on  the  right  bank  there  is  a 
facing-wall  (Fig.  3)  of  similar  material  and  construction  to  the  bridge.  It 
starts  29  m.  from  the  bridge-head,  and  continues  for  36  m.  down  stream, 
following  the  line  of  the  bank.  It  is  65  in.  broad,  and  is  strengthened 
with  cross-walls  at   intervals,  the   interspaces  being  filled  with  earth   and 

'  CJcneral  Plan,  O  11.  -  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  27  foil. 

*  Livy  XXXV.  27  and  30.  *  I'aus.  111.  xvL  4- 
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gravel.     It  must  have  been  intended  as  a  breakwater  against  the  stream, 
to  protect  the  city  wall  of  which  we  have  traces  on  the  bank  above. 

Trial-pits  on  the  bank  revealed  traces  of  the  roadway  mentioned,  and 
of  a  late  Roman  house.  Some  vase-fragments  of  earlier  date  and  a  terra- 
cotta plaque  of  a  horseman  were  found  near  it,  and  two  tiles  from  the  walls. 
Two  blocks  of  the  city  wall  appear  in  situ  in  the  bed  of  the  millstream, 
which  here  runs  parallel  with  the  stream  of  the  Eurotas  ;  and  above  them  is 
a  large  platform  y  metres  in  length  which  had  perhaps  some  connexion 
with  the  wall.     Another  block,  which  may  also  belong  to  the  city  wall,  is 


Fig.  3. — Facing-Wall  near  Site  of  Ancient  Bridge. 


shown  in  the  general  plan  Oil.  The  bank  here  makes  a  sharp  turn  inland, 
with  flat  marshy  land  to  the  north-west,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
wall  made  a  similar  right-angled  bend.  The  platform  therefore  may  have 
formed  part  of  some  additional  means  of  defence. 

Below  the  iron  bridge,  and  just  above  the  great  altar,  is  another  piece 
of  city  wall  36  metres  in  length.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  is  240  m. 
thick.  There  are  some  traces  of  its  continuation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mill-stream,  which  interrupts  it  at  the  western  end.  The  construction  here 
is  different  from  that  of  the  fragments  found  by  Mr.  Wace  further  south. 
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Instead  of  carefully  joined  blocks  of  limestone,  wc  find  a  rougher  layer 
of  large  blocks  of  a  more  sandy  material.  This  points  to  a  later  restora- 
tion, a  cause  for  which  is  suggested  in  the  description  of  the  altar. 
Beneath  the  wall  three  large  unpaintcd  jars  and  some  diamond-shai>cd 
tiles  were  found,  which  seom  to  point  to  a  Roman  origin. 


Wc  have  now  therefore  the  following  fixed  points  for  stud>  ing  the 
topography  of  Sparta  : — 

(i)  The  Acropolis. 

(2)  The  Agora. 

(3)  Pausanias'  route  westwards  to  the  Theatre. 

(4)  Pausanias'  route  eastwards  to  the  gates  and  the  Limnaeum. 

(5)  The  city  wall  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  to  the  old  bridge. 

(6)  Traces  of  the   north-east  road  out  of  Sparta  towards  Tegea  and 

Argos. 

On  such  a  basis  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  subsequent  e.vcavations 
will  provide  material  for  a  considerable  reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  the 
town. 

Guy  Dickins. 


N.B. — Excavations  conducted  this  spring  (1907)  have  confirmed  the 
supposition  that  the  Temple  of  Athena  Chalkioikos  stood  upon  the 
theatre-hill.  The  '  Round  Building  '  on  the  Acropolis,  partially  excavated 
by  Dr.  Waldstein,  proves  to  be  a  semicircular  rctaining-wall  built  lound  a 
small  projecting  hill,  embanked  so  as  to  form  a  platform.  This  core  of 
hill  is  virgin  soil.  Part  of  the  circuit  has  been  restored  in  Roman  times, 
but  the  greater  portion  seems  to  be  good  Hellenic  work  constructed 
without  mortar. 

G.  D. 
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II.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA,   1906. 


§  14. — Inscriptions    from    the    Altar,    the    AcRoroLis,    and 

OTHER  Sites. 

Inscriptions  from  the  Great  Altar  beside  the  Eurotas. 
{^Compare  §  4,  /.  299  above. ^ 


White  marble:  0*09  m.  x  0*07  m.  x 
008  m. ;  letters  0015  m.  No 
apices. 


Ay 

<nrK 

The  writing  is  neat,  and  the  forms  suggest  the  third  century  B.C.  as  a 
possible  date.     The  sense  is  doubtful. 


^  F  T  A  I  n  A    "**^  ^'"^   marble  :    lop    of    ornamental 

1—  slab  :  026  m.  xo'iSm.  xo'05  m.; 

OIACEA'IKI^  letters o "01 5  m.  Archaic  lettering. 

|||<E  Grey   marble:    023  m.  x  007  m.  x 

»^iq  0-05  m.;  letters  0015  m.   Archaic 

lettering.  This  appears  to  belong 
YD  to    the    same    inscription    as    2. 

1 1  Q  1^  Stone  and  letters  are  similar.    The 

first  letter  in  1.  2  must  be  an  o  as 

"■^'^  the  form   D   for  5  occurs  in  1.  3. 

A  I  T  O  1  his  and  the  use  of    B   suggest 

„  ^ .  „  the  early  fifth  century  as  a  pos- 

sible date. 

SITA 
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ENAEI  Wliitf     marble:     o  1 1  m.  x  009  in. 

yk  ATA  (back  defective);  letters  0025  *^ 

o  035  m.      Apices. 
"AAIKA 

MFrij; 


In'scrh'Tions  from  the  Acropolis  and  its  Nlighbouriiooo. 

Sl'AKTAN    DKCREE. 

I.  (2276).  I'ound  covering  a  H)-zantinc  cjrave  opposite  the  west  end 
<jf  the  Theatre.  Gable-topped  marble  slab  with  corner  ornaments  and 
tenon  below,  measuring  (without  tenon)  h.  105,  w.  49  at  top,  52  below, 
thickness  13.  Letters  '015:  most  of  the  letters  have  apices:  the  /\  is 
sometimes  slightly  smaller  than  the  rest. 

OOAONnOIHIAMENOYKAPNEAAOYTOY 

AirAANOPOZKYPANAlOYOn/^ZAIAAE 

XO.  IT^IAAM^inEPlT/^-N<t)IAANOP/^n^N 

KAinEPinPOZENlAlEnElKAPNEAAHSAITA 

5    NOPOZnOOOAONnOIHZAMENOZAIEAErHnEP 

T/^NOIAANOP^rT/^NKAinEPinPOZENIAIEAOZ 

T^IAAM^IKAPNEAAHNAITAANOPOIKYPANA 

ONnPOZENONEIMENTAinOAEOIAY 

TONKAIEKrONOYIYnAPXEINAEAYT 

10       AITATIMIAOZArErPAniAlENTOIZNO 

IZTOIinPOZENOIZTONAEEK 

THPAEKAOMENMEO^NONOMOZKE 

AEYEIZTAAANAIOINANEIZANANArPA<t)EI< 

TATAAEAOrMENAANATEOHZETAIElZ   I 

15       EPONTAZAOANAZTAZXAAKIOIKOYEIZO 

on  NONOMOZIZTAZOAIKEAEYEIKATA 

ZY  .  .  .   A  .   ANANKArPAYEIOAPXITEKT^NTOAEA 

NA/  .   .  .   AOMENTONEniAAMIOPrON 
2   h    • 
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'rr6]0oSov  TTOiTjaafievov  KappedSov  tov 

Aiy\uvopo<i  KvpavaCov,  07ra)9  8iaKe- 

X^i.V^''  '^^''  ^uix(OL  -rrepl  to)v  <^i\av6 puiiroov 

Kul  Trepl  irpo^evia'i'  eVet  K.apv€d8rj<;  At7X[a- 

vopo<i  TTodoBov  TTOirja-dfievof;  SieXeyrj  7rep[l  5 

Tcov  (f)iXavdp(07rcov  Kal  Trepl  irpo^evia^i,  eSof  [e 

TU)i  8d/j,(i)t  K.apv€d8rjv  At<yXdvopo<i  }^vpava[i- 

ov  irpo^evov  elfiev  Td<;  7r6X€0<;  av- 

Tov  Kal  i/cy6vov<;,  VTrdp'^etv  Se  avT^toc 

«]ai  rd  rifjua  ocra  yeypairraL  iv  rol<i  v6-  lO 

/Ao]t9  T0t9  7rp0^€V0l<i,  TOV  8e  CK- 

Bo^Ttjpa  cKSofMev  fxed'  a>v  6  v6/j,o<i  kc- 

\ev€i  ardXav  Xidivav  et?  dv  dvaypa(f>€(v)- 

ra  rd  hehoyfieva  dvaredrja-eTai  et?  iT)[b 

t]e/>oi/  Ta9  'A6dva<;  Td<i  ^aXKioiKov  ei<i  o[v  1 5 

T]o7r[o]i/  0  vofioi;  laraadai  KeXevet  Kara 

(rv[vyp^a[<f)]dv  du  Ka  ypdyjret  6  dp'y^breKToyv,  to  Se  d- 

(v)d{X)[cofjta]  Sofiev  tov  iirihafiLopyov. 

Petitione  facta  a  Carneada 
Aeglanoris  f.,  Cyrenaeo,  agendi 
cum  populo  de  juribus  (publicis) 
et  de  proxenia :  quoniam  Carneades  Aegla- 
noris f.,  petitione  facta,  egit  {i.e.  rogationem  tulit)  de 
juribus  (publicis)  et  de  proxenia,  placuit 
populo  Carneadem  Aeglanoris  f.,  Cyrenae- 
um,  proxenum  {s.  patron um)  esse  civitatis,  ip- 
sum  et  posteros,  et  tribui  ei 

quaecumque  jura  {s.  privilegia)  in  legibus  scripta  sunt 
proxenis  (obtinenda).     Loca- 

torem  autem  locare  cum  eis  {sc.  magistratibus),  quos  lex  ju- 
beat,  cippum  marmoreum,  in  quo  inscrip- 
ta  haec  rogatio  dedicetur  {s.  offeratur)  in 
templo  Minervae  Chalcioeci  in  eo 
loco,  in  quo  lex  earn  poni  jubeat,  secundum 
designationem  quamcumque  scribat  architectus  :  sump- 
tus  autem  dare  epideraiurgum. 
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Line  I.  ll60oBo(i  (Attic  Trp6aoho<;),  a  request  for  a  hearing.  It  seems 
that  Carneades  not  only  petitioned  for  a  hearing,  but  had  himself  to  address 
the  people.  This  rule,  perhaps  purely  Laconian,  may  very  well  be  a 
token  of  the  bluntness  of  Spartan  manners.  In  other  states  some  friendly 
citizen  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  ;  at  Sparta  the  candidate  for  the  proxcny 
was  forced  to  sue  in  person. 

The  name  of  Carneades  must  have  been  common  at  Cyrene;  the  famous 
founder  of  the  New  Academy  was  a  Cyrenian.  Others  of  the  name  are 
found  in  I'ind.  /V//.  ix.  127,  and  C./.G.  5143,  5160,  5309.  5314.  Of  Aeglanor 
I  can  find  no  other  example  at  Cyrene,  but  the  kindred  name  of  Aeglator 
occurs  there  (Pape-Bens.  s.v.). 

3.  (fyiXdvOpcoira,  the  privileges  sought  by  Carneades.  The  same  sense 
is  found  in  SJ/.C.  217  A.  22^;  Ditt.  S_y//^  221.  20;  257.  17;  259.  31; 
349.  9.  The  opposite  sense,  of  '  services  rendered,'  is  found  in  CoUitz- 
Bechtcl  4516.  12  ;  4531.  6. 

11-12.  The  director  of  contracts  (cVSotj;/))  is  ordered  to  give  out  a 
contract  (eVSo^ez/)  for  the  setting-up  of  the  stone.  He  is  to  act  in  concert 
with  certain^other  magistrates  prescribed  by  law,  but  not  otherwise  defined. 
Cf.  Demosth.  xviii.  122,  Ditt.  Sj//}  540.  6  (building-inscription  from 
Lebadea),  and  Pauly-Wiss.  s.z>.  €KSoa-i<:  (3). 

13  AT.  The  order  to  write  the  decree  on  a  stone  slab  is  given  here  in 
much  the  same  words  as  in  217  B  :  there,  as  here,  the  slab  is  to  be  set  up 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Athena,  but  our  inscription  alone  gives  the  name  of 
Athena  Chalkioikos.     For  the  position  of  this  sanctuary  see  p.  439  above. 

17.  The  architect  occurs  in  the  same  connexion  in  217  B.  avvypa<f>d, 
a  specification  drawn  up  by  him  and  agreed  to  by  the  contractor  :  cf.  Ditt. 
S}'//.^  588.  216  (Delos).  The  architect  as  a  public  official  is  found  in 
S.M.C.  203.  17. 

This  decree,  conferring  the  honorary  proxeny  upon  Carneades  of 
Cyrene,  may  be  compared  with  the  one  other  complete  Spartan  decree 
now  extant,  S.M.C.  217  B,*  and  with  the  fragments  published  in  the  Corpus. 

'  (1.  19).  Kol  *lfi*i>  ainois  io^iXtiay  vol  itffv\(ay  .  .  .  koI  rk  iKKa  rtfiia  gal  ftkiwtpwwa  wdrra 
{(ra  «ra)  roTs  iXXoti  wpo^tpois  .  .  .  vwipx*i. 

•  Cf.  also  Collitt-Bcchtel  4430,  Le  Bas-Foucart,  194  a.  Other  Laconi.in  honorary  decrees 
arc  C./.G.  1334  (Geronthrme),  1335  (Koifhf  rir  A.,  Ttcnarum),  B.C.H.  ix.  517,  No.  9  (the  Hyper- 
teleatic  Sanctuary).     The  latter  belongs  to  ihc  same  age  as  our  decree.     Cf.  also  l.G.  iv.  940. 
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Of  these,  C.I.G.  1331,  although  it  speaks  of  a  Roman  proxenus,  may 
belong  to  the  same  age  as  our  inscription.  C.I.G.  1332,  1333  are  too 
fragmentary  to  be  of  much  value,  but  seem  from  the  lettering  to  be 
rather  later. 

It  is  clear  from  the  classes  of  magistrates  mentioned  in  our  inscription 
and  in  217  B,  that  they  belong  to  a  time  when  the  normal  constitution  of 
Sparta  was  in  abeyance.  Nothing  is  said  about  ephors  or  senate,  the 
ordinary  executive  authorities  of  the  state.  In  217  B  the  (rwap-^iat  are 
the  magistrates  first  approached  by  Damion  the  Ambraciote  to  grant 
him  a  hearing  ;  these  therefore  must  have  been  the  highest  executive 
body.  In  our  inscription  (1.  18)  the  eVtSa/i./ 0/3709  is  ordered  to  find  the 
money  for  the  stone  slab.  It  seems  on  the  whole  most  likely  that  this 
suspension  of  the  Spartan  constitution  was  due  to  her  forced  adherence  to 
the  Achaean  League  in  188  B.C.  This  view,  proposed  by  Swoboda,^  is 
supported  by  two  facts:  (i)  when  Sparta  joined  the  League,  she  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  Lycurgan  system,  and  to  take  a  form  of  government 
based  on  the  Achaean  ^r  (2)  the  magistrates  found  in  our  decree  and  in 
217  B  are  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  state  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
League. 

That  avuap-^iat  did  exist  in  other  states  in  the  Achaean  League  has 
been  proved  for  Dyme,  Megara,  and  Aegosthena,  although  their  powers 
were  not  always  the  same,  and  they  did  not  in  all  cases  supersede  the 
senate.  In  the  Achaean  League  itself  the  a-wap-^iaL  were  the  nearest 
advisers  of  the  General,  and  they  were  also  called  dp^ovre'i  and  Safiiovpyoi.^ 
In  the  last  line  of  our  inscription  an  iTriBafMiopyof  occurs,  who  may  have 
been  the  head  of  the  avvap^iai,  answering  in  Sparta  to  the  General  of  the 
League.  Again  the  office  of  €k8oti]p  seems  to  be  unknown  at  Sparta  outside 
these  two  inscriptions,  which  makes  it  the  more  likely  that  they  belong  to 
a  time  when  the  ordinary  constitution  was  suspended.  Sparta  is  supposed 
to  have  remained  in  the  Achaean  League  until  about  184/3,  so  that  the 
date  of  the  inscription  would  be  fixed  within  narrow  limits.  It  would  help 
to  account  for  the  small  number  of  such  decrees  at  Sparta,  if  it  could  be 


'  Swoboda,  Gr.   Volksbeschliisse,  io8,  136-142. 

-  Livy  xxxviii.  34  inipcratum  uti  .  .  .  Lyciirgi  leges  moresque  abrogarent,  Achaeoi-uin  adsite- 
scerent  legibus  instittitisque. 

^  All  these  questions  are  discussed  by  Swoboda,  I.e.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give 
all  his  arguments,  which  seem  quite  convincing.* 
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shewn  that  tluriiiL;  her  membership  of  the  Achaean  Lea«;uc  she  followed 
the  common  practice,  but  when  her  ancient  constitution  was  tjivcn  back 
she  resumed  lier  policy  of  exclusion,  and  was  unwilling  to  bestow  favours 
upon  outsiders.  If  this  view  be  right,  then  our  decree  and  No.  217  i;  both 
belong  to  the  period  188-183.  C)urs  appears  in  any  case  to  be  slightly  the 
later  of  the  two,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(l)  The  writing  has  ti/>/(rs,  while  in  No.  217  M  there  are  none.  (2)  The 
form  has  been  much  shortened.'  In  217  15  Uamion  first  approached  the 
(Tvvap-^iat,  and  was  t/wfi  allowed  to  address  the  people,  but  in  our  decree 
nothing  is  said  of  the  magistrates,  by  whose  mediation  Carneadcs  gained 
his  hearing.  This  cannot  mean  that  he  was  allowed  to  speak  in  the 
assembly  unintroduced  :  probably  the  procedure  had  become  fi.xed,  and 
some  details  were  left  out  of  the  inscription  for  the  sake  of  brevit)-. 
.Again  in  217  i;  the  privileges  of  the  proxenus  are  given  at  length:  here 
they  are  merely  referred  to,  as  alrea-ly  fixed  by  law.  f^)  The  law,  which 
is  mentioned  again  in  lines  12,  16,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  a  number  of 
such  decrees  had  already  been  passed,  so  that  it  had  been  thought  worth 
while  to  regulate  the  procedure. - 

Law  Rt:c;AKDiN(;  the  Leon  idea. 

[Two  .Mni.irc  Mocks,  capital  and  base  respectively,  found  in  Trench  E  in  front  of  the  Theatre 
(cf  p.  405  and  the  plan  or.  p.  396).  They  formed,  I  think,  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  a 
monument,  the  main  portion  of  wiiich  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  was  probably  a  plain  squaie 
iiiaft  and  may  have  borne  an  honorary  inscription.  The  text  of  the  Law  covers  the  moulded 
surface  of  the  front  and  one  side  in  either  case  ;  probably  it  extendeil  also  down  one  si<lc.  at  any 
rate,  of  the  missing  shaft.  —  R.  C.  B.] 

2.  (2148).  Large  base  of  bluish  marble,  lettered  on  two  sides  95  x 
1-5  X35.  Letters  c.  02  h.  with  fair-sized  apices.  The  surface  of  the 
inscription  is  cracked  and  badly  weathered  in  several  places. 

'  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  opening  formula  is  in  Collitz-Hechtel  45 j'. 

-  Swoboda's  view  is  not  fully  proved,  and,  should  he  l>e  mistaken,  the  reasoning  jusl  given 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  Foucart  connected  the  establishment  of  the  auvapxlo-i  with  the  reforms 
of  Cleomenes  III,  and  would  thus  put  the  decree  in  22i,'o  B.C.  (Le  Has-Foucait,  194a).  "iuvapxia. 
in  that  case  would  refer  to  the  whole  college  of  patronomi,  the  junior  members  of  which  weie 
called  (Tui'apxo' (cf.  ^..'/.C.  777).  But  it  is  no\  likely  that  Cleomenes  would  have  given  his  new 
magi^tracy  a  name  that  savoureil  of  Achaean  institutions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  early  use 
of  avvapxia  :iY\A\t:<\  to  the  patronomi.  (In  17  below  it  is  uncertain  to  what  Iniard  of  magistrates 
the  term  wpta/Sus  avvapx(ai  a]iplies  ;  it  may  refer  to  the  |)alronomi,  but  even  so  the  inscrijition  is 
loo  late  to  afford  a  parallel  to  our  decree.  7,vvapxoi  were  junior  memlx-rs  of  various  boards  :  cf. 
S.M.C.  214  agoranomi. — 216  fin^f\r]Tal. — 7S4  aguranomi.)  The  exj>lanation  first  given  seems 
therefore  the  most  likely. 
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A. 

KAI    0    I     TEPONTL 
nAZHXPHMENOSEniNOIAINAT""^ 
NY     E^XETO    Y   HEP    4)AABI0YX APIHENO 
OYAHMOYKEct)AAAlOYI^KAI())    HNMET         01 
5  rETATMEN     ATATOYZIEPOYZNOMOYSKAIT     th 

H^-AMninTlKHSTPAnEZHZIKfXHAIAinNOvMrrO 
HK/  OE  oZrEINOMENHnPOZOAOZEKTETnNTOKnNKAITO 
iilAAZlAZoENTAEnAeA      nNAEnNIAEinNAIATAZTHNArnNI 
IIOKAeHMENnNTnNnPEZBE.aNTnNAPXEinNENANANTII  A  I 

lO      inNAC     0£    nNEXONTHNYnHPETOYNTAZOYZA-iKATAZTH 
r?0(|)OPOYZMHEAAZZONAZr.KAinAAAIZTPO<|)Y 
MAAErEZeAlAnOTHNAnO  hAMENHNHT 

B. 

OiiEnoz 

|0  iZOii  I 

HZETAIMEXPl3(t)EIAETIZANTIAEr0ITnNZHMineENTnNKPIN0YZIN0M0ZANTE' 
nOinEnATPONOMHKOTEZTHZTPITHZHMEPAZKAITONKATAKPieENTAnPA 
5  I  -^  I  ^  I  -  NOlTHNAIOlKHZINHAAAOZOBOYAOMENOZTnNnOAEITnNMETAY 

'^OAiOYOEZTAITOYnPAIANTOZTAAEnPOZrEINOMENAXnPHZEIEIZAANOAHNil 
EAHZHKAIOlAPXONTEZKPEINnZITHZAEEZOMENHZKATETOZnANHrYPEnZAnj 
ArPlANlOYlCMEXPIYAKINeiOYEIZTAMENOYEniMEAHZONTAIOINOM04)YAAKE2 
<AlOlAeAOeETAlOITINEZAlArNnZONTAmEPITnNrEINOMENaNTIZiNENTHnA 
o  NHTYPEIZHTHZEnNAZEINAIEKEXEIPIAZnAZinPOZnANTAZEKYPnZENO 
AHMOZTHNEIZArONTHNTIENTAlZTHZnANHrYPEnZHMEPAlZEXONTriN 
ATEAEIANTHZTEEIZArnriMOYKAinPATlKHZEIZAETOAIAinNOZMENEIN 
THNTHZnOAEnZAOiAMEZONTAlAIAZ(J>AAEIAITnNTPIZMYPinNAHNAPinNA 
n'^THN  THNTHNTPAnEZANKAIAnOTaNAANEIZOMENnNAIAAHMOZ 

5  TA'         EINOMENnNKATATOtH<t)IZMATOnEPlTHZTPAnEZHZ 
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xal  ol  'yepoirr{€\<i\ 

-  -  TTuaT]  ■)(pa)fi€vo<i  iirivoia  'iva  t 

-  V  v[Tr]€(cr)'x^€TO  uirkp  <P\a^iov  \api^€vo[v  -  -] 

-  -  [t]oO  hi]fU)V  K€<Pa\aLov  p.{vpi,a<{)  a  (?)  Koi  <f>''  <av  ti€(y)[lar]oi[<i  -  -  ?] 
5      -  -  {T)€Tayfji€v[a  K]aTa  tov<:  iepov<:  p6fj,ov<i  xal  T[a]  '^(v)[<f>]- 

[lafuiTa t]^(9)  afieiTTTiKTj'i  Tpave^Tj^;  iv'  exu  St*  alu)vo<;  >'/  7rof\t9  -  -  ?] 

-  -  (77)  K(ady  e[T]o9  <yeiuo/j,€vr]  7rp6aoSo<;  €k  re  TOiv  roKUiv  Ka\  rijov) 

[?  -  -  8]t(7r)Xacrta<r(^)ej/Ta  e7ra^X[a  tJcui'  Xiuyvihiitav  hia  tov  TUiv  ayoivii)- 

[fievQiv  ?-  -  a](Tr)oKa6T]fi€i'a)v  tcou  7rpe<r^€Cov  ruiv  (d)pxeio)v  €vav<av>Ti  -  - 
10  -  -  {t)o}v  a{d)\\o\6)€[r^o)V  e^ovTcov  vTrrjp€TovvTa<:  ov<;  a(v)  KaraaTTj\cr(i)a-i] 

^ iY^e)po<^6pov<{  fiT]   eXdcrcroua^   e'  Kal   7ra\aiaTpo(Pv[\a<a<;  -  -   ] 

[? a]{va)\€<y€crdai,  dno  riov  d'7ro[;ypa\{y^)afiev(i)v  rj  -  - 

non  liquet. 


B. 


-  -  ^r]fjLi(od]r]<r€Tai    p-^'XP''    ^4^-'      ^^    ^^    '^'■'^    dfTtXeyoi    twv   t^rjfiLQiOeirroiv 

Kpivovaiv      o/u.oVai/T€  ]  [<f      ]^    ol     TreTraTpofOfirjKOTef;     tt}?     rpiTrji; 

5  rjfiepa^,  Koi  top  KaTaKptOevra  7rpu[^]  |  |[oii<Tti'  ol  -  -  -  -  ]i»ot 
(some  particii)le)  tt}v  SioiKrjatv,  r;  aWof  6  /SouXo/xei/o?  twi'  tto- 
Xenayif  p,er  av'^rwv  ■qp.^LoXlov  h  earai  rov  7rpd^avT0<;,  rn  St  Trpocryei- 
vofieva  ywpricrei,  et?  a  av  6  hrjp,0';\\6\O\.i]crrj  Ka\  ol  dp-)(^QvT€<;  Kpeivaxrr  Tr}<; 
Sf  eao^ivTj'i  kut  €TO<i  Trainjyvpeoi'i  aTro  |  {' \  lypiaviou  iF"  p^XP^ 
"TaKivOiov  elaTafievov  eTrL/xeXijaovTat  ol  vop,o<^vXaK€<;  \  \<^aX  ol  ddXo- 
derai,    oirive^   hiayvoiaovrai    irepl  roiv  yeifofxevtav    Tiaiv    tV    ttj    7ra||- 

10  vqyvpei  ^riTqaeoiv,  a<;  elvai  exex^tpia'i  Trdai  tt^o?  'r^dvTa^^  CKvpcocrev  o  | 
hrjfiof;,  roiv  elaayovTwv  tl  eV  Tac<;  t/)?  Truinjyupea)';  T)p.(pai<;  ej^orTwi'  ] 
driXeiav  Tfj<;  T€  elaayoyyifiou  Kal  TrpaTitcfj^'  e/<»  St  to  Si'  aitoi'd  p,ti'€ii'  \ 
TT)u  T^9  TToXectf?  So^a(i'),  eaovTai  at  da-cfxiXtiai  rcov  TpiafXvpiMv 
hrjvaplcdv  a|7ro  TOiv  [iy6v\r(iiv  ttju  Tpdire^av  Ka\  utto  t<ov  bai>€t^ofievtov  bia 

15      Si7;xo(7||[<  -  -  -  y]eivofMevti)u  Kara  ro  ylf>j(f)tcrp.a  to  irepl  t*}?  Tparri^ij'i. 
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{Lotus  B.     Latine) 

Versus   /,   //  uon  liqnctit. 

.  .  .  multctur  usque  ad  denarios  D.  Si  quis  autem  multatorum  contra 
dicat,  judiccnt  tertio  die  jurejurando  accepto  ei  qui  patronomorum  munere 
functi  sunt,  atque  a  damnato  (reo)  exigant  ei  qui  aerarium  (administrandum) 
curant,  aut  quicumque  vult  civium  cum  eis,  sescuplam  multam,  quae 
pecunia  cxactori  tradatur  ;  fructus  autem  eis  rebus  adhibeantur  quibus 
populo  placcat  atque  archontes  censeant.  Futuram  autem  quotannis 
panegyrem  (mercatum)  a  die  XVI  mensis  Agrianii  usque  ad  kalendas 
mensis  Hyacinthii  curent  nomophylaces  atque  athlothetae  (certaminum 
curatores),  qui  judicent  de  controversiis  in  quibus  nonnulli  in  panegyri  ver- 
sentur,  quas  ab  omnibus  partibus  indutias  esse  placuit  populo,  importantibus 
quidlibet  per  panegyris  dies  immunitate  concessa  importandi  et  vendendi. 
Ut  autem  in  aeternum  constet  civitatis  gloria,  capiantur  pignora  pro 
denariorum  XXX  millibus  ab  eis  qui  mensam  obtinent,  eisque  qui  pecuniam 
mutuantur  causa  publicorum  .  .  .  ?  secundum  decretum  de  mensa  (latum). 

On  side  A  about  twenty  letters  have  been  lost  at  the  beginning  of 
each  line,  and  four  or  five  at  the  end.  In  line  5  the  surviving  text  almost 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  stone.  Lines  2 — end  are  cut  on  the  curved 
moulding  of  the  capital,  line  i  on  the  flat  band  above  this.  In  many 
places  the  lettering  is  very  faint,  and  of  some  lines  little  sense  can  be  made. 
Of  side  B  about  six  to  eight  letters  are  missing  at  the  beginning  of  lines 
^-y  and  one  letter  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  other  lines.  At  the 
end  most  of  the  lines  are  complete,  in  some  cases  a  letter  is  missing.  At 
the  top  of  B  one  line  is  lost  and  two  (=1,  2)  are  very  faint ;  in  places  the 
apices  of  the  letters  have  run  together  owing  to  the  wearing  of  the  stone  ; 
this  makes  the  writing  very  indistinct. 

The  inscription  contains  a  series  of  enactments  of  which  only  part  are 
at  all  clear.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  law  seems  to  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  side  A  : — The  resolution  had  been  adopted  by  the  yepovtria 
(I.  i).  In  line  3  Flavius  Charixenus  may  be  the  man  mentioned  below 
(12,  p.  460)  in  connexion  with  the  upiaTOTroXeiTeiaf;  dy(ov — what  action 
he  had  taken  here  is  uncertain.  From  lines  4-6  it  seems  that  the  present 
enactment  implied  the  revival  of  certain  laws  and  decrees  which  may  have 
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lapsed.'  In  line  7  is  a  financial  provision  as  to  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  a 
bank.  This  bank  occurs  a;.;ain  behnv,  and  may  have  iKv-n  connected  with 
the  funds  of  some  sacred  ori,'anisati<Ki.  It  is  well  known  that  temple 
priesthoods  sometimes  undertook  banking  business,  not  only  accepting 
deposits,  but  also  making  loans  to  cities  or  to  private  borrowers.-  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  bank  is  meant  than  to 
assume  that  it  was  one  directly  under  state  control  ;  the  management 
seems  to  have  been  committed  to  some  private  financieis  (/>  I.  13),  perhaps 
for  a  fixed  sum  of  money.     Such  a  course  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere.-' 

Lines  8  ff.  contain  some  rules  for  the  contest  of  the  Leonidea,  or 
gaines  held  in  honour  of  Lconidas.  This  festival  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,^  who  connects  it  with  the  Tcnnb  of  Leonidas,  which,  he  sa>s, 
was  not  far  from  the  Theatre,  and  this  suits  the  finding-place  of  the 
stone.  Pausanias  adds  that  the  match  was  open  to  Spartans  alone,  it 
included  a  wrestling  match  and  the  pancratium;''  the  control  w.is  in  the 
hantls  of  aycovodhai,^'  to  whom  there  is  possibi)-  an  allusion  in  //  1.  10  ;  the 
office  may  have  been  hereditar)'. 

In  line  10  begins  a  provision  for  the  minor  officials  of  the  contest, 
among  whom  seem  to  be  i€po(f)6poi  and  7ra\aiaTpo(f)u\aKt\ :  the  latter 
office  is  familiar,"  the  former,  which  related  to  the  bearing  in  [)rocc.ssion  of 
sacred  objects,  usually  appears  in  the  form  upat^upo^.^  In  the  present  case 
at  least  five  of  these  are  to  be  employed. 

'   For  ihe  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  line  4  see  Keinacli,  Trails'  J Kf-.  f^i:   p.  225. 

-  On  such  temple-banks  v.  K.  Uiichscnschiit/,  Bcsitz  u.  Ei-i<tih  im  gr.  Allert.  506  508  : 
C.I.G.  158  =  7.(7.  II.  pt.  ii.  814  (I)clos):    Ross  Ins.rr.  Inai.  II.  n.  145  (.MyconosK 

»  Cf.  Ditt.  i>//.-940.  170".  *  Tails,  iii.  14.  i. 

'  C.I.G.  1421.     Cf.  S.  Wide,  Lak.  K'ulte  ZS^. 

*  S.M.C.  544>  12,  13.  .  .  .  KoX  iyiMivoOfTTji'  8(i'a  -yfji/otii  rtHy  ntydKuw  \  [At]wi-nSl<t>y. 
This  last  phrase  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  a  greater  ami  a  lesser  contest  in  memory  of 
Leonidas.  In  C.I.G.  141 7  the  match  seems  to  be  called  the  ^iriTa<f>ioi  (sc.  k-yiitv)  of  Ix:onidas.  Ta 
Afitfffflf  10  occurs  I-e  Bas-Foucart  1941.  That  inscription  contains  other  regulations  ft)r  this  same 
contest,  and  may  be  a  companion  stone  to  ours.  For  the  office  of  a.fj)vo6iT-n\  cf.  S.M.C. 
Introd.  §  22. 

■  Cf.  L.  and  S.  s.v.  "  Cf.  Ditt.  Syll.-  754. 


C,    C 
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Side  B. 

The  first  few  lines  lay  down  the  procedure  in  case  of  certain  offences 
of  which  the  definition  is  lost:  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  500  denarii,  and 
seemingly  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  ex-patronomi.  In  case  the  appeal 
be  dismissed,  the  fine  is  raised  by  one  half,^  and  a  reward  is  provided  in 
case  a  voluntary  prosecutor  comes  forward.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as 
if  the  whole  fine  passed  into  his  pocket,  but  perhaps  the  use  of  -qiMioXiov 
implies  that  the  extra  50  per  cent  was  paid  over  as  a  reward,  while  the 
capital  sum  was  included  in  the  following  term  Trpoayetvofieva,  which  were 
to  be  devoted  to  state  ends. 

7  ff.  Rules  for  a  yearly  festival.  The  date  is  first  fixed,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  mention  of  two  Spartan  months.  An  Agrianius  is  known 
at  Rhodes  (Ditt.  S^y//}  623)  but  not  at  Sparta  ;  Hyacinthius  is  found  at 
Rhodes,  Thera  and  elsewhere  (Ditt.  Sy//.^  744,  630,  614,  869),  but  not  at 
Sparta,  unless  Hyacinthius  =  Hecatombeus,  the  month  in  which  the  Hya- 
cinthia  fell.  Probably  both  are  new,  as  several  Spartan  months  were 
hitherto  unknown. ^  The  expression  'TukivOiov  IcrTa/xevov  would  seem  to 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  first  decade  of  the  month  {fjurjv  tVTa/iei/09) : 
i.e.  the  ist.  Provisions  follow  for  settling  certain  disputes  during  the 
festival,  a  task  entrusted  to  the  vofjLO(f>v\aKe<;  and  the  aOXoderai.  Both 
these  offices  are  already  known  at  Sparta  ;  the  vofj,o(f>u\aKe<;  seem  to  have 
acted  as  police  magistrates,-^  while  the  aOXoOerai  instituted  the  contest  and 
made  provision  for  the  prizes.*  It  is  next  laid  down  that  during  the 
festival  the  ordinary  law-suits  are  to  be  suspended,  and  freedom  for  import 
and  sale  of  goods  is  to  be  allowed  ;  finally  there  is  a  financial  measure 
de  iling  with  security  to  be  given  by  those  in  charge  of  the  bank  for  the 
sum  of  30,000  denarii,  and  by  certain  borrowers.  As  the  stone  is  damaged 
in  this  place,  the  exact  nature  of  the  provision  is  uncertain  :  some  of  the 
money  may  have  been  borrowed  for  works  in  connexion  with  the  festival. 

^  Almost  the  same  procedure  is  found  in  Ditt.  Syll.^  688  (Epidaurus),  where  a  man  is  fined  by 
an  ayuvodfTTis  and  the  'tKKavoiUai.  This  is  confirmed  on  an  appeal  to  the  senate,  and  the  fine  is 
increased  owing  to  a  default  of  payment. 

^  Cf.  Smith,  /Jict.  Ant.  s.v.  Calendarium. 

3  S.M.C.  Introd.  §  15. 

*  Id.  %  22.  Tht  adKoOtTai  and  ayaifoBfrat  are  distinguished  in  C./.G.  1424,  with  Boeckh's 
note. 
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a]y(i)vi^on€V(ov  KaOehovvrai  iv  w 
av  oi  eTTifieXovfjievoL  tov  uy(ovo<i 

K€\€VaO)(Tl   TOTTO),    |    [o] 

8e  fir]  7r€i06fi€vo<;  eKTeiacL  ^  e'. 
ecrrai  Be  6  jVfMvtKO<i  ciytov 
/car'  iviavrov  Kara  rrjv  pr]\Tpav 
Tr]\y\  K^' .   TOu<i  8e  veiK)'](TapTa<i 
uvaypdyjrova-iv  ol  ypa/jLfMaTei<i  iv 
TO)  yvfivacTLO)  Koi  ei<i  to  \ 
ypafMfiaTO(f)vXaKiov  TrapaSo- 
(Tovaiv  el  S'  eTTi  tc 
dOXrjfia  ela-aTToypdyfraiTo  rj 
5   ivKptdeh]  «pe[t]  ||  vdaT]<;  t/)? 
(Tvvap-x^la<i ,  ov  ifXeov  Xrjfi-^e- 
rai  TOV  fiepov<i.   6  Be  yvfivacr- 
lap')(0';  KaTCL  tov  v6\imov  dXeiylriv 
Trape^et,  rot?  dTroypayfra/j,evoi,(;, 
dvBpl  Bov<;  eKdaTti<i  r)fxepa<i 
Kvddov<;  B' ,  I  uyeveioi<;  y  , 
Traicrl  jS'.  Koi  iv  tw  aT^aBiai] 
6i']cr€i  TO  eXaiov  o?  e^ei  Kal  ttjv 
TOV  ^vaTdp  ■)(ov  Tei/J,i]v,  7rXrjpa)v 
to,  eidLafiev\a.  Kpeiv^el  Be  o 
Xa-yjMV  T(OV  dp-^^ovTcov. 


In  line  3  tlie  letters  H  N  K  seem  to  have 
wc  may  read  rp  k^'.  i.<:.  '  die  vicesimo  septimo 
name. 


A. 

. . .  certantium  sedeant  in  quocumque 
eos  curatores  certaminis  (scdere) 
jubent  loco.     Quicumque 
autem  non  paret,  solvat  dcnar- 
ios  V.     Fiat  autem  certamen 
gymnicum  quotannis  secundum 
legem  viccsimam  septimam. 

Victores  autem  proscribant 
scribae  in  gymnasio  atque 
(nomina  eorum)  in  tabularium 
deferant. 

Si  (quis)  autem  ad  quodlibet 
certamen  (nomen  suum^  con- 
scribat,  sive  admittatur 
judicantc  synarchia,  ne  plus 
(justa)  parte  accipiat. 

Gymnasiarchus  autem  e 
lege  unctionem  pracbeat 
conscriptis  (certantibus), 
viro  dans  quotidie 
cyathos  IV,  imberbibus  III, 
pueris  II.     Atque  in 
stadium  ponat  oleum 
is,  qui  xystarchae  quoque 
honorem  obtineat,  solvcns 
consueta  (munera).     Judicet 
autem  archontum  is  qui  (eum 
honorem)  sortitus  sit. 

been  ligatured,  but  the  cross-stroke  is  now  lost.     Or 
',  the  month  having  been  previously  referred  to  by 
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2  XaXciJ/o^r  {\a\eivov).    'Oi»)(Ti(f>upo(i  Xpucrepwrov.      Ilap^aXus'  Hto^Xeoi/s". 

Mi'ao-e'a<f. 

3  ' AyadoKX!"/^-   '^(oaiSdp.ov.       NetVtTTTrov.      KXe'&Ji'   (KXc'ojj'ov)-      '\(poK\f}(<;) 

(  lepoAfXe'ouv).     Tpixfxpo'i  'IC7ra<^p[o]- 

4  BeiTov.      ' Apt(TTov€iKi6a<;    Moi'crat'ou.      N u/x^oSotov    Hefot^wi'Tos'.       Hoa<? 

( (")oarTO<f ). 

5  MfVovSpo^  (  Mt/'ai'8poi').      rpa/i/xarfu?  /9oi/Xrtv  T.  K\ai;6<o<  NtoXao?. 

6  'E0optoi' 

7  T.  T/se/^eXXT^i'ov     Apeus"    IloXe/iap^j^of.     'ApiaTOKpuTt)^   (  XpiaroKpi'nov;)- 

KXtwt'  ^(oaiKpd- 

iS        TOfV.        'Ap<(TTO/cXJ}9    Aucri'TTTrOL'.         I'Lu/cXt/TO?    MeXj/crtTTTTOl'. 

(J  No/iO(^fXaV&Ji' 

lO      EuSa/Lto?  }i!&>/cXet8a.    T.  KXauS^o?  'ATCt/LiaTo?.     T.  KXai;8<09  Aap-oueiKij^;. 
I  I       npaToi^e«/co<>  EuSf/'/xoi;. 

This  inscription  contains  provisions  for  an  athletic  contest  and  for  the 
training  connected  with  it.  The  ypap-fxaTocfyvXaxiov,  or  pubhc  archives, 
was  under  the  charge  of  a  <ypaixp.aro(^v\a^,  an  officer  mentioned  several 
times  in  Spartan  inscriptions,  and  associated  with  the  vop,o<f>u\uK€<;.^ 

In  11.  4-5  the  sense  is  rather  doubtful.  It  may  mean  that  those 
competitors  who  put  down  their  own  names  were  to  be  on  exact  1\-  tlic 
same  footing  as  those  who  were  officially  entered  b)'  the  authorities. 
Synarchia  in  the  Roman  age  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  college  of 
magistrates. 

In  11.  5  ff  the  gymnasiarch  is  ordered  to  supply  oil  daily  to  the  athletes 
in  training :  the  office  of  gymnasiarch  is  known  from  other  Spartan 
inscriptions.-  The  cyatlius  was  one  of  the  smaller  fluid  measures  and  is 
reckoned  by  Hultsch^  at  0456  litre,  about  ,'.  of  a  pint. 

'  S.M.C.  204  ii.  Iiitrod.  §  15,  C.I.G.  1239,  1240.  A  \li\fxaai\riv  •^^,a.^t.fxa^To^v\i.\t(iO¥\  (htcuis  in 
C.I.G.  4094  (IV-ssiiuis).    • 

-  S.M.C.  246  =  C/.  6".  1365,  whence  it  appe.irs  thit  n  m.in  cduUI  1>c  j;ynin.i-.i.irch  nnue  ih.in 
once,  besides  being  a  '  perpetual  '  gymnasiarch.  Hocc\h  holds  that  the  ordinary  gyninasiarchy  was 
a  '  liturgy '  or  public  burden  (p.  611),  the  perpetual  gymnasiarchy  nm-;!  have  l>een  an  honorary 
\K>s\.  ;   perhaps  here  the  gymnasiarch  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  oil  himself. 

•*  Gr.  H.  mm.  Melrol.  104,  105,  and  table  70J. 

1    0 
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LI.  7-8.  The  xystarch  was  an  official  in  charge  of  the  covered  portico 
(xystus)  where  the  athletes  took  exercise  in  bad  weather :  the  office  is 
already  known  at  Sparta,  and  was  sometimes  held  for  life.^  The  phrase 
TrXrjpayv  to,  eldia/jLeva  most  likely  means  'discharging  the  usual  offices' 
expected  of  the  xystarch  :  it  can  hardly  be  '  filling  the  ifsual  vessels '  with 
the  oil.  A  similar  phrase  would  be  C.I.G.  2336,  Tr\r)p(i)aavra  -naaav  ap^rjv 
Kal  X[^e]iTovpycav 

L.  8.  The  letters  supplied  do  not  quite  fill  the  gap,  but  it  is  possible 
that  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  after  eWLcrfiipa,  either  a  mark  of  punctuation 
was  put  in  or  else  a  small  space  was  left  blank  ;  otherwise  a  compound  of 
Kpelvai  might  be  read.  The  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  post  of  chief 
referee  at  the  contest. 

Side  B. 

This  gives  the  signatories  of  the  law,  who  consist  of  (i)  sixteen 
rtiagistrates,  whose  office  is  unspecified  :  (2)  the  'ypafifiarev'i  fiovXd^  :  (3)  the 
five  ephors  :  (4)  four  vofio^vKaKe<i. 

Who  are  the  first  sixteen  .■'  The  only  officials  likely  to  have  signed 
before  the  ephors  would  be  either  the  irarpovofioL,  the  jipovTe^;,  or  a  special 
body  directly  responsible  for  the  law.  As  there  were  only  twelve  Trarpo- 
vofioi  they  are  out  of  the  question  here;^  the  number  of  <yepovT€<i  is  uncertain 
but  exceeded  sixteen  ;  ^  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  disagreed  with  the 
law  and  refused  to  sign,  or  were  prevented  by  absence :  the  mention  of  the 
ypafj,/jLaT€v<;  ^ov\d<i,  who  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the 
'YpafifJLaT€v<i  yepov(ria<;*  suggests  that  the  foregoing  list  may  be  that  of 
yepovT€<;. 

Thirdly,  several  of  the  names  occur  elsewhere  as  those  of  yepovrei; : 
Chalinus,  Soclidas,  and  Hierocles  (with  the  fathers'  names  as  here)  are 
yepovT€<;  in  S.M.C.  210.  If  the  reference  is  to  a  special  body,  the  names 
may  be  those  of  aytavoGkrai-'  an  unusually  large  number  having  been 
chosen  ad  hoc.     Between  these  alternatives  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

It  may  be  noted  further : 

L.  2  The  name  HapSaX-a?  is  new,  but  Ha/jSo?  ^  and  IlapSaXtV^  are 
already  known. 

1  C.I.G.  1428.  2  S.M.C.  Introd.  §  13.  "'  lb.  §  17.  •«  lb. 

'  So  far,  not  more  than  three  o7a)i'ofl«To«  are  known  to  have  been  chosen  together.     lb.  §  22, 
C.I.G.  1424. 

'  Ross,  Inscr.  ItUd.  49^.  "  B.C.H.  iii.  197. 
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L.  3.  Cleon,  son  of  Clcon,  is  found  in  C.I.G.  1282  with  Ni«ta<f 
TeTa/3Tta)fo<r,  who  occurs  in  the  list  of  yepouTf';  already  mentioned  ( S.M.C. 
210).  It  is  possible  that  C.I.G.  1282  m;iy  also  be  a  list  of  ytpoi'Ta  of  a 
different  year,  and  Clcon  a  senator  here  as  there. 

The  rare  name  Nicippus  occurs  also  in  Le  Bas-Foucart  173  d. 

One  Hierocles,  son  of  Hieroclcs,  is  found  in  S.M.C.  205.  37. 

L.  5.  Menandcr,  son  of  Mcnantier,  may  be  a  descendant  of  Menandcr 
in  S.M.C.  206.  22  ;  and  T.  CI.  Ncolaus  of  the  Neolas,  son  of  Callicratides, 

'^'-  35- 

L.  7.  To  reach  the  normal  number  of  five  ephors  we  must  take 
T.  Trebellenus  Areus,  son  of  Polemarchus,  as  one  man's  name ;  this 
is  quite  possible  as  the  words  are  written  near  together. 

Cleon,  son  of  Sosicrates,  occurs  in  C.I.G.  1417. 

1..  8.     Aristocles,  son  of  Lj'sippus,  is  a  vofio(f)v\a^   in  C.I.G.  1237. 

L.  9.  The  vofio<l>v\aK€<i  given  here  are  four.  The  usual  number  of  the 
college  was  five,  but  it  then  seems  to  have  included  the  ypafj.fuiTo<f>v\a^, 
who  may  have  been  omitted  here.^ 

L.  10.  A  T,  CI.  Damoniccs  occurs  in  C.I.G.  1373,  probably  the  same 
man.  For  the  form  of  the  name  cf.  B.S.A.  xi.  132.  The  rest  of  the 
names  call  for  no  special  remark. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  discussed:  (i)  Do  this  inscription  and 
No.  2  belong  together?     (2)  Their  date. 

(i)  The  two  stones  have  a  very  strong  likeness  at  first  sight;  the  size, 
shape  and  material  are  nearly  the  same.  The  lettering  does  not  differ  more 
than  would  be  natural  if  one  order  were  entrusted  to  two  workmen  in  the 
same  shop:  further  both  relate  to  athletic  contests,  and  neither  seems  to  be 
complete  in  itself.  In  2  A  \.  8  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Leonidca,  and  it 
appears  from  C.I.G.  141 7,  that  Cleon,  son  of  Sosicrates,  the  ephor  mentioned 
in  3  B,  1.  7,  won  this  very  contest.  This  suggests  that  he  may  afterwards 
have  tried  to  reform  the  rules  of  the  feast  b)-  the  present  law.  Again, 
both  stones  were  found  near  together  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
Tomb  of  Leonidas  must  have  stood.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
refer  the  contents  of  no.  3  to  the  games  of  the  Leonidea  ?  The  yepovTa 
are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  2  A,  and  this  would  account  for  the 

'  S.A/.C.  Inlrod.  §  15. 
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omission  of  the  name  on  3  B,  if  both  formed  part  of  the  same  document.^ 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  two  stones  belong  together. 

(2)  The  date.  The  best  indication  is  afforded  by  the  Roman  names 
in  use.  In  2  A  Flavins  occurs,  but  no  others.  In  3  i5  Tiberius  Claudius 
occurs  three  times,  and  Tiberius  Trebellenus  once:  the  proportion  of  Roman 
names  is  small.-  Three  of  our  supposed  jepovT€<;,  are  also  y€povT€<;  in  S.M.C. 
210,  while  Aristocles,  son  of  Lysippus,  who  is  here  an  ephor,  appears  as  a 
vo^o(f)vXa^  in  C.l.G.  1237.  Both  these  inscriptions  (210  and  1237)  belong 
to  the  year  of  C.  Julius  Philoclidas,  who  is  among  the  earlier  known 
patronomi,  and  is  placed  by  Boeckh  before  Nerva's  reign.  As  Aristocles  had 
risen  to  be  ephor  from  a  i/ouo(f)v\a^,  we  must  date  our  inscription  a  year  or 
two  later  than  the  other  two.  In  C.l.G.  1424  Flavins  Chari.xenus  is  an 
dOXo6eT7]<i  of  the  games  in  honour  of  Nerva  {Ovpaveiwv  'Ee^acrjeioiv 
NepovaviSeccov).  These  must  have  been  instituted  after  Nerva's  death, 
about  97  A.D.  Our  inscription  therefore  may  very  well  belong  to  Nerva's 
reign.  The  Roman  names  in  the  other  two  inscriptions  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  before  us.  If  it  were  necessary  to  separate  2  from  3,  then 
the  former  could  not  well  be  earlier  than  Vespasian's  reign,  while  the  latter 
might  be  placed  in  the  Julio-Claudian  age  ;  but  there  would  probably  be 
few  years'  difference  between  them  in  any  case. 

The  style  of  writing  does  not  give  much  help  towards  fixing  the  date. 
The  letters  have  no  extravagant  forms,  the  apices  are  moderate  in  size  and 
there  is  a  trace  of  antiquity  in  the  I  :  few  contractions  if  any  are  used. 
These  points  suit  the  date  already  put  forward. 

in.scriptions  from  other  sites. 
Honorary  Inscriptions. 
(i)  Roman  Emperors. 
4.     House    of   Wava'^n'oTr]':;    ^afj,€vLTr}<;,   by    threshold    of  store-room. 
Bluish  marble,  55  x  -45  x  085.     Letters  -ii  h. 

)PII<AIZ  AvTOKpdT]{o)pc  KaL(r[api ] 

'  ZHAT  -  -  9  ttutIpI  Trarpiho^  -  -  vel siinilid\ 

'  No  patronijmvis  occurs  in  our  text,  but  if  his  name  occurred  before  yipofTes,  this  would 
explain  its  omission  from  the  list  of  names. 

-  The  following  is  another  indication  of  date  ;  in  S.M.C.  210  Aristocles  son  of  Callicrates  is  a 
senator.  In  C.l.G.  1265  one  Callicrates  son  of  Aristocles  is  a  colleague  of  Lysippus,  who  in 
C.l.G.  1348  appears  as  gymnasiarch  at  the  time  of  Hadrian's  second  visit.  The  grandson  of 
Aristucles  appears  as  eponymus  in  the  Antonine  age,  C.l.G.  1249.  These  facts  point  to  the  time 
about  Nerva  as  a  date  for  our  inscription. 
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The  inscription  no  doubt  refers  to  a  Roman  ICmpcror,  and,  from  the 
style  of  writing,  to  one  of  the  earlier  emperors,  possibly  Vespasian.  He 
is  mentioned  on  the  large  inscription  C.lAi.  1305.  This  stone  was  redis- 
covered this  year  in  two  large  fragments  in  the  trench  along  the  side-wall 
of  the  stage-buildings  of  the  Theatre  :  it  is  not  nnlikel)-  that  Vespasian  was 
a  benefactor  of  Sparta. 

5.  (Sji).  From  house  of  Viavvi]<i  IIoi'\a/tos\  now  in  Museum.  Altar 
or  base  for  small  statue.      Blue  marble,  "53  x  27  x  "2  1.      Letters  04. 

AYTOKPATO  A  vroKpuTo- 

POIAAPIANO^  po<i  ' Ahpiauo(v) 

KAIIAPOZ  Kaiaapo^ 

SaTHPOZ  :i(i)Ti)po<i. 

6.  School-House,  Aphesou,  near  Sparta  :  in  the  wall.  Blue  marble 
•39x25.     Letters  '03  h.     A  small  wreath  and  leaves  carved  on  the  stone. 

Corona 

AYTOKPATO  AvTOKpuTo- 

PIKAIZAPI  pi-  Kaia-api 

ZeBAZTf////  te^aaii^) 

T  P  A I A  N  n  A  Tpaiavai  '  A- 

5       APIANHSa  Bpiavai  "Eo)- 

THPI  ^  -rfjpt. 

Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Hadrian  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers  at  Sparta  ;  in  the  Museum  eleven  examples  were  already  known, 
and  there  are  four  or  five  more  in  Boeckh  {C.I.G.  1307  ff).  The  formulae 
of  the  present  inscriptions  arc  the  usual  ones:  cf.  (for  5)  S.M.C.  237,  and 
(for  6)  lb.  676,  but  without  'Vpalavu).  The  words  avTOKpdrcop  ami  acoTijp  are 
in  some  form  in  every  inscri[)tion  in  honour  of  Hadrian.  The  Em})eior 
paid  two  visits  to  Sparta  (probably  in  126  and  129  .\.I).),  and  accepted  the 
title  of  Eponymus  for  a  }car.'  \'arict\-  of  lettering  is  a  special  feature  of 
this  group  of  inscriptions,  which  are  sometimes  marked,  as  in  the  present 
case,  by  poorly-worked  ornaments  of  wreaths  and  palm-branches. 

'   C.I.G.  1241  anrl  Lc  IJas-Foucirt  286 /i.     Cf.  J.  I>urr,  Pk  Keiseii  des  A'aiuis  I/.i.ttian,  59  f. 
and  S.M.C.  p.  24,  n.  i. 

^   0    « 
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7.  BedScD/ao?  Neayr?;?,  East  of  Magoula.     (From  copy.) 

AYTOKPAT  A.vTOKpdT[opo^ 

AAPIANOYK  ' A.hpLavov  K- 

AICAPOCCOJTI  aiaapo^  acorirj)- 

POCKAieVeil  p09  (K)al  €V€(py)[e- 

5      TOYTHCAAKe  tov  rrj<i  KaKe- 

AAIMONOC  Sai,fiovo<i. 

The  title  evepyeTrjf;  is  not  elsewhere  used  of  Hadrian  at  Sparta,  though 
he  is  called  a-ayrrjp  Trj<i  AaK€8ai/xovo<i  in  S.AT.C.  381,  507,  and  6  7779 
AaKehaip,ovo<i  acoT-qp  koI  KTLaT7]<i  {Ath.  Mitt.  ii.  438,  No.  13). 

8.  (2018).     From  trench  near  Stoa-wall.'     Bluish  marble. 

NIKH 
TASinNO 

PAtHZ<  /3aT779  (-  -  pdTOv<i)  -  - 

IZTOIZHTHPi  fiiry]ta-To<i  (TooTijp  - - 

5      YZHPAKA"  Ze]v^ 'HpaK\(T})^ 

SE'n^  ?  .  .  .  Se7r(T)[t/ii09. 

The  first  three  lines  seem  to  be  part  of  a  list  of  names.  In  line  3  is 
the  sign  for  noting  that  father  and  son  had  the  same  name  ;  the  last  two 
lines  may  refer  to  some  Emperor,  and  Septimius  is  just  possible  in  line  6. 
The  mark  after  fl  does  not  look  like  the  beginning  of  a  T,  but  may  be 
an  injury  to  the  stone. 

9.  (2 1 31).  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  wall,  S.W.  corner  of 
Theatre.  Top  of  broken  column  of  blue  marble  43  h.  Letters,  badly  cut 
and  much  worn,  '03  h. 

A  Y  T  0  K  r  A  AvTOK(pd)[Topi 

KAICAPl///////   KOJ  KaUapc  [Mdp]K(p 

ANNIC  'Kvvi{u,) 

<t)Aa)PlAN(jJ  ^\Qipi(ap)M 

5       CCBACTU  te^aarim). 
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The  Emperor  Florian,  brother  of  Tacitus,  had  a  short  and  ignoble 
reign.  F^utropius  ix.  i6  merely  says  '  Florianus,  qui  Tacito  successerat, 
duobus  mensibus  ct  diebus  xx  in  tnipcrio  fiiit ;  ncquc  qtiicquani  memoriae 
dignum  egit!  Vopiscus,  in  the  Historia  Augusta,  remarks  that  Florian 
seized  the  Empire  as  if  it  had  been  an  inheritance,  and  after  scarcely  two 
months'  reign,  was  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Tarsus.  The  present  inscrip- 
tion must  certainly  have  been  set  up  in  the  Emperor's  lifetime,  and  would 
thus  belong  to  the  year  276. 

The  names  Marcus  Annius  which  have  been  restored  above  occur 
regularly  on  Florian's  coins  (cf.  Cohen,  Les  Momtaies /rappJes  sous  f  Empire 
Romain  (2nd  edit.)  vi.  241). 

(2)  Other  Honorary  Inscriptions. 

10.  (2051).  Theatre.  Base  of  blue  marble  in  shape  of  a  seat  with 
lions'  feet.  Inscription  cut  on  a  raised  band  near  the  top.  \'cry  coarse 
lettering.     Letters  015  h. 

^AfvfO  C0£  LE^IKCX^^P)  AKJ    ^cit^oae€V€ia^avhpuiv<hpiav>TO<;r6'tro^ 
^  P'J^fSlTO  CT  0  TTO  C  Damostheniae         statuae  locus 

The  letters  hpiav  seem  to  have  been  repeated  by  mistake.^  Although 
the  block  certainly  has  the  shape  of  a  seat,  it  is  impossible  to  take  t6ito<; 
in  that  sense  here,  for  although  'At'Spta?  is  a  pro})er  name,  it  then  has  'AuBpla 
for  genitive  ;  it  is  therefore  most  likely  that  a  stone  seat  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  statue-base,  or  removed  to  make  room  for  one,  and  that  the 
present  inscription  is  merely  a  direction  to  the  mason.  This  would  explain 
both  the  unusual  form  of  words  and  the  utter  carelessness  of  the  writing. 
Whether  this  Damosthenia  can  be  the  same  as  the  Claudia  Damosthcnia 
of  C./.G.  1445,  1446;  S.M.C.  443,  691,  is  doubtful.  The  latter  was  a 
distinguished  lady  and  was  honoured  with  several  statues,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  Sparta  Museum  (443). 

11.  (2132).  F>om  ruined  Church  on  hill,  E.  of  Theatre  :  the  block  had 
been  built  into  the  Church  wall  with  very  hard  mortar  and  took  a  whole 
day  to  cut  out.     Blue  marble,  76  x  56  x  'IJ.     Letters  035  h.,  well  cut. 

'  The  lettere  NE  in  line  l  were  run  logether  ;  the  cross-stroke  is  partly  worn  away. 
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I  [  A  7roXi<?] 

IYM4)^Z.  {N)vfJ,(f)(68)[0T0V  B.€- 

NO(|)fiNTO^I^  vo(f>(ovTo(<;  K)[oafii- 

OTATOZKAiriAIZ-E''  otuto^  kuI  7rat(S)e(ta)[? 

5       ENEKAHPOZAEi^  eveKU  TrpoaBe^^a)- 

MENHNTO AN AAHM  /xeucov  to  dvd\o)/jL[a 

=  EN04)nNT0ZT  (B)6i'o(f>a)VTo^  t[ov 

NYMcj)OAOTOY  .  NvfX(f)o86Tov  [kuI  Ti- 

MOYZHZTHZI  fio6(Trj<i  t^<; 'l[d- 

10      MOYTHNrONE  [xov  twv  ^ove[(av. 

Nymphodotuin  Xenophontis  f.  pudicitiae  et  sedulitatis  causa  civitas 
(Lacedaemoniorum  P.C.)  sumptibus  Xenophontis  Nymphodoti  f.  et 
Timusae,  lami  filiae,  parentum. 

This  is  a  memorial  inscription  in  honour  of  a  boy  who  died  young  ; 
hence  the  merits  recorded  are  somewhat  vague,  relating  rather  to  early 
promise  than  to  mature  achievement.  In  C.I.G.  1368  Koafii6TaTo<i  Ka] 
KaXoKayaOta^  X^pi'V  occurs  in  a  similar  inscription,  also  in  honour  of  a  boy, 
Ylaiheia  is  illustrated  by  the  words  of  C.I.G.  1376,  where  a  boy  is  said  to 
have  been  rjOei  re  <f)tXocr6(f)a)  Kai  7ratS[e]tu  kul  roi'i  \6yoc(i  Siacpepovra  tojv 
■qXiKwv,  it  clearly  refers  to  progress  and  good  work  in  education,  especially 
on  the  intellectual  side,  while  Koayi,iora<i  implies  moral  goodness.  IlatSeta 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  C.I.G.  1375,  joined  with  aco(f)poavv7].  The 
dictionaries  and  editors  do  not  notice  this  sense  of  the  word. 

12.(2044).  Theatre,  built  into  Byzantine  wall.  Letters  show  traces  of 
red  paint. 

AnOAIZ  'A  TToXt? 

t4)AA0YI0NXAP  T(2tov)  <t>\(ioviov  Xap[C]- 

XENONnOAEl£  ^ei'ov  iroXei- 

TEYOMENONK/f  revofievov  /c(a)- 

5       \aZYnOTETOY  5   (Mw<?  VTTO  re  rod 

AAMOYnPOKPIGENT  8dp,ou  TrpoKpidevrla] 

KAlMETATOANANEr  icai  /xeTa  to  dvav€{o)y 

OIINAITONTHZAPIZ  {6)Pivac  tov  ri}^  dpia[To]- 

nOAEITElAZ/inNA  7ro\€iT€ia<;  (dy)(ova 

10      NEIrxllZ^NTAKAinPn  10  v€L(Kr])cr(a)vTa  kuI  Trpw- 

TONAABONTATAZ  tov  Xa^ovra  rdt 

T    ^ '^T'-^noAEI  [tt]](<:  dpia-To)7roX€i- 

KATA  [xeta?  Tifid<;]  Kara 

\tov  v6p.ov.^ 
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It  is  nearly  certain  that  Charixcnus  here  Iwlonped  to  the  house 
of  lulii  Charixcni  j^ivcn  on  page  359.  The  services  pcrforined  by 
Charixenus  aiul  their  reward  arc  probably  the  same  as  those  elsewhere 
described  as  \a/3ui'Ta  t«v  tT^v  d/j<crTo7ro\(T[et]av  Teifia*;  Kmii  t'ov  vofiov 
{C.I.G.  1346).  Trobabiy  the  ayoij' was  fitiurativc,  the  rivalry  of  rich  men 
in  sup[)orting  an  impt)vcrishcd  city  or  in  winning  the  favour  of  their 
fellow-townsmen  by  doles  or  other  generosity — and  the  pri/.e  empty  words 
and  perhaps  a  statue,  for  which  a  kinsinan  of  thr  benefactor  was  cxj)ccteil 
to  pay.^  The  'renewal'  mentioned  in  line  7  must  mean  the  revival  of  the 
uywv  apiaTOTroX€iTeia<;,  which  for  some  reason  had  laj)scd,  and  had  perhaps 
been  brought  back  by  some  groups  of  loyal  and  wealthy  citizens. 

13.  (2079).  Theatre,  above  level  of  stage:  (a)  long  frieze  block  used 
as  door-post  of  a  .Byzantine  house  '54  x  135  x  "40.  Letters  08.  Bad 
writing.  (If)  Another  block  of  same  frieze  used  as  threshold  ;  the  two 
fragments  seem  to  join. 

a)  (d) 

lOAIOSKOYPWNIEPEWZKATArEN.:      Z    APl^TOnw////////////rOi    f.'l 
-  ^io(TKivpo)v  ('e/je&)>  Kara  7ci'(o)<f       dpi((T)TOTr{o  [XireuTou]  -  -  [diro](y6i/o)[v  -  -  ?] 

Ilercditar)'  priesthoods  were  common  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  cases 
the  priests  claimed  descent  from  the  god  they  served  ;  an  example  is  seen 
in  S.M.C.  544,  where  Eudamus  is  /x^'  a[7ro]  ^loaKovputv,  Upea  Ka\ 
[^d-y^dyvodeTrjv  hid  fSiov  K[al  Sia]  yii'ov^  rdv  re  ^i\^ocrKovp\o>v  Kai  rou 
dy(ov[o<:  ro)i']  /xeyciXoiv  ilioaKoupeicav — besides  other  similar  offices.  Other 
cases  of  the  same  kind  arc  C.I.G.  1374  (Upea  xai  d-rruyovov  \\oaiZdi'o<i), 
1340,  1349.  In  B.C.H.  i.  386  such  an  office  is  held  by  an  diroyovwi 
of  Heracles  and  Perseus,  and  again  in  B.C. If.  xxi.  209  eyyovov  EvpvKXeovi 
TpiaKocTTov  Ka\  €KTov  diTo  ^locT Kovpoiv.  Klscwhcrc  such  pricsthood.'i 
are  found  without  any  claim  of  descent  from  the  god  :  cL  J.H.S.  xxv.  46. 

14.  (2015).     In  south  wall.      Letters  08  h. 

AZBAABI  'louXt'Ja?  BaX/9t[XXr;<? 

jAIAYTOY  €ifepy€rp]{i)a'i  avrov  (sc.  rov  hi]p.ov). 

'  There  were  perhaps  some  state  privileges  as  well  :  cf.  .V.  .1/.  C".    64S,  n.     Charixcnus  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  in  2  (p.  446,  above). 
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Balbilla  the  poetess  and  friend  of  the  Empress  Sabina  visited  Egypt  ^ 
in  Hadrian's  train,  and  may  also  have  been  with  him  at  Sparta.  This 
suggests  the  above  as  a  possible  reading,  and  that  Balbilla  should  have 
gained  from  Hadrian  some  favour  for  the  Spartans  is  likely  enough. 

15.  (20S6).  Large  base,  -gixs^,  built  into  foundations  of  Byzantine 
wall,  S.E.  of  Theatre.     Letters  '04  h. 

riMEMMIOZ  n(o7r\to9)  Me>/ii09 

ZIAEKTAZ  StSe/cTa? 

KAIOYOAOYZSI-Nh  >cal  Ovo\ova-<TJ]v(rj) 

OAYMHIZ  'OXvfnri<i 

5         RMEMMION  U.6{7rXiov)  Me/jLfiLov 

AEilMAXON  a^e^ifxaxov 

TONflATEPA  Tov  Traripa. 

P.  Memmius  Sidectas  et  "V^olussena  Olympis  P.  Memmium  Dexi- 
machum  patrem,  P.C. 

The  names  are  familiar:  in  C.I.G.  1250  P.  Memmius  Pratolaus  and 
P.  Memmius  Sidectas,  son  of  Deximachus,  are  vo^io^v\aKe<i  (I  have 
ventured  to  reject  Boeckh's  reading). 

C.I.G.  1261.  P.  Memmius  Pratolaus,  son  of  Deximachus,  is 
Eponymus. 

C.I.G.  1340.  Statue  to  P.  Memmius  Deximachus,  erected  by  his  sons 
Memmius  Mnason  and  Memmius  Pratolaus. 

C.I.G.  1352.  Statue  to  P.  Memmius  Damares,  son  of  P.  Memmius 
Sidectas 

C.I.G.  1 241.  P.  Memmius  Damares  is  an  ephor  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian's  visit. 

S.M.C.  254.  P.  Memmius  Pratolaus  and  Volussena  Olympicha  make 
an  offering  to  the  Dioscuri.  Olympicha  must  either  be  a  mistake  for 
Olympis  or  another  form  of  it. 

^  Julia  Balbilla  was  with  Hadrian  and  Sabina  in  Egypt,  when  they  heard  the  speaking  statue 
of  Memnon,  in  Nov.  130,  C.I.G.  4725,  4727,  4729  (Kaibel,  Epigr.  Gr.  990,  988).  These 
epigrams  were  written  by  Balbilla  on  the  occasion  and  inscribed  on  the  statue.  In  C.I.G.  4730 
(Kaibel,  991)  Balbilla  speaks  of  her  father,  T.  CI.  Balbillus,  prefect  of  Egypt  under  Nero  (cf. 
C.I.G.  4699),  as  a  descendant  of  King  Antiochus  (probably  of  Commagene  :  cf.  Kaibel's  nolc 
ad  lot.). 
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The  following  tree  shows  the  kinship. 

I'uhlittS  Memmius  Dcximachus 

_  I 

,        '  I       '  '      '        \ 

V.  Mem.  Sidcctas  Volusscna  Olympis   V.  Mem.  PratoUus  [!'.]  .\!,-m.  Mnason 

V.  Mem.  Damarcs 

i6.  (2017).      In    Byzantine  wall,    S.    side;  block  of  blue  marble   lying 
face  upwards  in  lowest  course,  much  weathered.      Letters  02  h. 


ZEMH  ae^ir] 

H  VAiANDAN  -  -  V  ■  ■  t'IoJj^\iaj'  llau- 

••A        ATIAOZOY  Tet](fji)[iau]  CA)yiBo^  Ov- 

,_._..    T  ,.\  N I  A  I  A  N  [7](<*'''f'p)[<»]  Tov  Ihiav 

5  ...  IE  BE:  5    -  -  -  [ei^](o-)e/9€i- 

7.  \  .\P\N  [a]?  {■x^u)piv. 

Inscription  in  honour  of  Julia  Pantimia  '  (.'),  daughter  of  Agis.  Tav 
ihiav  probably  agrees  with  some  following  word  like  fiyjripa  ;  the  writing 
however  is  so  badly  worn  that  any  reading  must  be  uncertain. 

17.  (2128).  Large  block  built  into  Byzantine  wall,  X.K.  side.  Bluish 
marble.     Letters  -02-04  h. 

AMMATEYIBOYXXzKt; 
(j)IA0KPATHI0NHZl4)0P0    l      » 
AIEniAAMOKAEOYlAoXArOIEl 
APIZTOKAEOYZ       ZYNAlKOZEHl 
5    KAIEIZnANN0NIANMeTAT0Y4)IAOYrlAAKAZTOY 

OKAlZAPOCKAl4)IAOnATPIAOCYOYnOAEnznPOCAOYKlON 
KAlZAPAnPeCBEYTHZEIZPnMHNnPOZTONMEnZTON 
AViOKPAANTnNEINONnEPlTnNnPOCEAEYeEPOXAKnNAZKAl 
KATDP0nOHMHTPOA(x)POCAnoXAu)NIOYXoxArOC 
10     vnoAAnNIOCYnHPETHZACKAAnCKAiniCTncXenNTACOINO 
(OOC 
KAAAlKPATHZXneXAAKCJNOCnPeCBYC 

CYNAPxeiAceniNeiKiAnpeCB€YTHceic 

TAPANTAKAITeiMHeeiCTAICMenCTA//////// 
15    T  A.  J  '.:T€  I  M  A  I C  K  A I  X  P  YCO  Y  A  I  AO  M  €//////// 
OYOYKOAirOYOYnPOCHKATOKAeOJ 
MAPTYPHGH 

'  This  name  occurs  S.A/.C.  203. 
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yp^afifiarev^;  /3ovXa<;  k€ 

^tKoKpaTr]<i  'Ovi]ai<f)6p(o)[v  7](e)[po](f  )[crt- 

a?  eVt  AafioKXeov^,  Xo^ay6<;  e(7r)[i 

^ A.pL(TTOKKeov<;,  (7vi>8cKo<i  eVi  (vacat) 
5    Kal  ei?  TVavvovlav  fiera  rov  (f)c\ov  IIo(7rXLOV)  WXKaarov  [0i- 

\\oicai(Tapo^  Kal  (fiiXo7rdTpiBo<;,  v(i)ou  iroXeax;,  7rp6<;  Aovkiov 

Kala-apa,  'rrpe(TJ3evTi)<;  el<i  'Pu)fii]v  Trpo?  rov  fieytcrrov 

avTOKpd(Topa)  'AvTcovelvov  Trepl  tmv  Trpo?  'E\ef^epo\a/c&)z/a9,  Kal 

Karcopdcodyj  ^IrjTpoBcopo^  'AttoXXcoulov  Xo^ay6<i. 
10  {' A)7roXXcovio^  v7rr}p€Tr]aa<i  AcaXco?  Kal  7naTci)<;,  Aewi/ra?  oivo- 

{x)oo<;. 

KaWt/fpar/;?  ^ ATreXXiiKwvo^  irpea^v^ 

(rvi/ap')^€ia'i  iirl  Nei«i'a  Trpea^evrtj'i  et<? 

Tupavra  Kal  Teifj,T]del^  Tal<i  yLte7('crTa[<9] 
I  5   <Tat9>  T€ifiai<;  Kal  ^(pvcrov  hihoiJbe\y- 

ov  ovK  oXiyov  ov  TrpocTi']Karo  Ka6(Jo{<i) 

€]fMapTvp7]0r}. 

Of  the  Eponymi  here  mentioned  Nicias  is  holder  of  that  office  in 
B.C.H.  i.  385,  No.  13  ;  Damocles  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  but  Aristocles 
maybe  the  Ho.  Me/x.  ITpaToXao?  6  Kal  'ApiaTOKXi}<i  in  C.I.G.  1341.  In  that 
honorary  inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Aristocles  is  mentioned  as  Eponymus  for  the  fourth  time  ;  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  he  had  held  the  office  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius. 

This  inscription,  set  up  by  slaves  in  honour  of  their  masters,  is  of  a 
curious  and  perhaps  illiterate  nature,  and  some  of  the  words  are  not  easy 
to  understand.     The  following  is  the  general  sense : — 

(Metrodorus  Apollonii  f) scriba  Senatus  -  -  et  Philocrates  Onesiphori  f. 

senator  patronomo  Damocle,  trib.  mil.  patronomo  Aristocle, 

syndicus  patronomo  -  -  et  in  Pannoniam  (missus)  cum  amico 

P.  Alcasto  amico  Caesarum  amico  patriae  filio  urbis  ad 

Lucium  Caesarem,  legatus  (missus)  Romam  ad 

maximum  imperatorem  Antoninum 

propter  (litem)  contra  Eleutherolaconas  (agendam), 

quam  rem  bene  gessit  Metrodorus  Apollonii  f. 
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trib.  mil.      Apollunius  slia  us  bonus  ct  tidclis, 
l.cont.'is  ccllarius.  (statuain  poncntlaiii  cura\irunl 
Callicratcs  Apcllaconis  f.   primus 
itUcr  collegium  (s)narchiam    patrouomo  Nicia, 
Ici^Mtus  Tarcntum  (missus;  iidiioratusquc  maxi- 
mis  hoiioribus  atipic  auri  pracbito  h.iutl  pauc(j 
nihil  acccpit,  sicut  tcstimonio  confnmatum  est  -  - 

Line  I.  The  name  of  the  first  n'.an  here  honoured  was  probabl)- 
Mctrcnlorus,  son  of  Apollonius  ;  the  latter  occurs  in  line  10  without  an\- 
explanation  and  must  have  been  mentioned  before. 

Ke,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  i->  Kcii  spelt  plmneticall)-  fjr  a 
numeral  =  25. 

5.  The  embassy  to  I'annonia  was  probably  intended  U)  pnv  homa;^e 
to  the  Caesar.  Alcastus  is  in  all  likelihood  the  Mponjmus  of  CI  G.  1241. 
ant!   32  above  (p.  372). 

6.  'Lucius  Caesar'  can  hardl\-  be  the  later  Kmpcror  Luciu->  X'crus, 
for  he  did  not  receive  tlie  title  of  Caesar  in  the  rci^n  (jf  .Antoninus. 
Probably  Hadrian's  adopted  son  L  Ceionius  Commodus  X'erus  is  meant  ; 
he  received  the  title  in  136  and  died  in  13S. 

8.  The  dispute  witii  the  I-ree-Lacfuiians  is  not  known  elsewhere,  but 
I'ausanias  says  that  some  of  their  towns  had  come  under  Spartan  sw.iy 
shortly  before  his  own  time  ;  the  reference  ma\-  be  to  some  t}uesti()n  abcjut 
boundaries  (Paus.  iii.  21.  7). 

10.  The  slave's  name  Leontas  is  a  form  of  Leonidas:  it  occurs  also 
C.I.G.  1326,  S.M.C.  208,  etc. 

12.  Here  begins  what  is  realK'  a  separate  inscription.  It  i->  uncertain 
what  college  of  magistrates  is  meant  here  b\-  avvapxeia  :  if  it  refers  to  the 
patronomi,  it  would  follow  that  the  senior  |>atronomus  was  not  necessarily 
Kponymus.      It   may  denote  the  ma;^istracics   as  a  united   bo<l)-,  of  which 

Callicratcs  was  the  senior  member. 

14.  The  embass)-  to  Taientum  shows  that  relations  between  her  and 
Sparta,  her  mother-citv,  were  still  kept  up. 

15.  The  statements  here  made  are  not  very  clear:  Callicratcs  was 
offered  *  no  small  sum  of  money,'  and  did  not  take  it,  but  by  whom  the 
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money  was  offered,  and  whether  as  a  bribe  or  as  a  reward  for  public  service 
remains  uncertain  ;  the  latter  perhaps  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
recorded  publicly,  but  the  phrase  Kad(t)<;  ifiapTvpTjdyj  suggests  some 
hidden  dealings  which  came  out  in  a  court  of  law. 

1 8.  Aphesou,  near  Sparta,  house  of  Matalas.  "SOX"//.  Letters  025  h. 
Two  shallow  square  holes  have  been  cut  in  the  stone. 

nC^MOK/      N_i"OAMMOY  V^aiov)  'l(ov\)iov  (\)[l]{v€T)oBdfinv 

YIC       APIZENONT      IZ  vl(6)[v  XJapi^evov  {7r)[p€]a- 

BE         ANEISPHM'            i  ^€[vT]av  el^ '?wpi(7])[v  toYv) 

HP  HA  iipwa. 

The  order  of  names  in  11.  2,  3  is  entirely  Roman  ;  Charixenus  is 
doubtless  a  kinsman  of  J.  Charixenus,  the  Eponymus  in  C.I.G.  1241.^  The 
honouring  of  a  dead  man  with  the  title  T^pto?  was  rather  rare  in  Laconia, 
but  very  common  in  Boeotia  (cf.  S.M.C.  p.  8,  note   i   and  Nos.  251,  589). 

19.  (2038).     Theatre.     Blue  marble,  34  x  36  x  09.     Letters  024  h. 

-\llli  [  -  -  viKTjaavTa  -  -  ] 

DAYMniAEi////  {'0)\v/jL7rLa  e(7r)[t  -  - 

ONflYQIA  J  AN////  ■  ov  HvSlu  .  av [}  apiaTOTro- 

«:iTHNTONAnC////  [\]etTJ/i/  tov  airo  -  - 
5            STOZEAXHNf////            5      [api\(TTO<i'E\\rjv{(a)[v  -  - 

'"'YXOEMAtiKC  ..  [t]{o)v<;  6€pMTiK{o)[v<i  ci'yoiva';  -- 

lEAMENOYTOAl  \Trpo(The\^ap.evov  to  d(v)[iiXQ)fx,a 

)KPATIAATQY  ['Apto-T(.?)](o)/cpaTi8a  to(0)  -  -  - 

An  inscription  in  honour  of  an  athletic  victor.  In  lines  1-4  the 
winner's  triumphs  are  recorded;  in  line  5  some  other  person  seems  to  be 
mentioned,  and  at  the  end  is  the  usual  record  of  the  man  who  paid  for  the 
monument  put  up.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  athletes  are  common  at 
Sparta:  cf.  C.I.G.  1416  ff".  For  dpiaro^  'EWrji/wi/  cf.  C.I.G.  1363,  etc. 
OefiariKol  dya)v€<i  were  contests  in  which  a  substantial  prize  was  offered, 
and  not  merely  a  wreath  (cf.  L.  and  S.  s.v.). 

'   Cf.  2,  12,  above  (pp.  446,  460). 


Laojna.     Spakta. 
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20.  (2039).     From    Tower    in    S.    wall.      Blue     marble,     26x  25X  24 

Letters  04  h. 

I  If^^  U6  ttXiou)  WeifjLfiiov)  -  -  - 

K  A  f  Y 
3YM0^ 
p\N 

The  remainin<;  letters  seem  to  be  parts  of  names. 

21.  (2 1 21).  Round  base  of  statue.  The  feet  and  [)ait  ol  the  ih apery 
remain.  Diam.  42,  hei:^'ht.  of  base  13.  Letters  •03-02.  Foun.i  near 
'  Tomb  of  Leonidas.' 

KAAyAHC  KKav(8io<;)  '\'7r(o)[\\wuio>i^        Claudius  Apollc^nius 

KAXAlITONEiKH,         KaXXiaToveiKnl'']  Callistonicam 

qYTATEPA  Svyarepa.  filiam      I'.C. 

The  usual  form  would  require  t>')u  before  Ouyarepa,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  trace  on  the  stone. 

LiST.s  OK  Ma(;istr.\tis,  ktc. 

22.  (2001).      Huilt  into  south-east  corner  of  l^yzantiuQ  waif. 
Long  block  of  i^rey  marble.      Letters  025  h.      Uoor  Ictterini^- 


9  r  Pi  j  OZ>/>/A(. 
rrMOK^HIA^ 
HAIAPloNlAA 

APMONll^lAZll^ 


^)Z:^Ef^TAX    API?'    ^A^'^  - -YTYXOY 
^A  APlzITEYlAPIEToNll^OY 

•"^FTAP/O^         'TTPAToKlKoxTlFAToMllcoY 

AIKPATEOS.   E^)XAPlA1>iAo2:TPATo^ 

ZEN-aNoZ    TlATll^AHI.2:rL!<PATlAA  W/f^^^cs^  ■  =>A^  ,' 


'  Apia]ToSu(tx.)[ou 
St8e«fTa<f 
-(8)a 
lTr]Tr<ip^ov 

5        Af/fp(/Teo9 

'Ei/]u/iai/To? 

-  l'To(<?) 


' Apia-[To](l)(v  i>ri<i  \\)vTvxov 
Api<TT€Vf  ' Apicrrovitcov 
YlpaToviKO^;  WparoviKov 
'Eirixapia  <l>t\ocrTpaTo(i/) 

^ A'y{-q(T)[l\i(T)Oef-q<;  (' A\)Ktfi€V€0'; 

-    -    -   /30(<f   'A)pl(crT   OI'IKOV 


Kp<To6a/x.(o  [v  -  - 
S,evoK\f}<i  'A(i/)  -  - 
na<T<ipioi>  Aa  -  - 
'ApfiofiKi'a  ^i'K)[\fiSa] 

Ilai/-\    LU-    \ 

Tin  -   j  I  (TtTTTr- 

Sa(?)/  \    (OS';  / 
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It  is  not  known  who  these  officials  were — perhaps  UfjoBvrai,  as  in  the 
next  inscription.  Most  likcl\-  the  names  in  the  carved  wreaths  arc  those  of 
two  officials  crowned  for  their  conduct  in  office,  and  the  inscription  may 
have  been  set  up  by  their  colleagues.  In  lino  7,  col.  i,  the  name  may  be 
AvfiavTOf  or  ^livvfiavTOi;. 

Among  the  names  are  those  of  several  women,  'ETtL-^apia  1.  5  col.  2  : 
' ApfioviKia  1.  4  col.  3  ;  and  Tlaadpiov,  1.  3  col.  3.  'E7n-)^apia  is  the  feminine  of 
^E'7n)^dp->]^,  while  Ilaadpiop  would  be  a  neuter  form  used  as  a  woman's 
name.  Such  neuters  are  \cr)-  con^imon  in  Plautus  and  Terence  :  cf  also 
Aa^dpiov  Le  Bas-Foucart  276  and  U.S.A.  x.  171,  Xos.  11  and  12  ;  another 
example  below,  No.  35.  This  inscription  contains  no  Roman  names,  and 
may  possibly  belong  to  the  first  century  i;.c.  In  that  case  Sidectas  ma}' 
be  the  Eponymus  of  S.M.C.  202. 

23.  (2002).  Built  into  S.E.  corner  of  Byzantine  wall.  Bl(^ck  of 
grey  marble  ■23xri2X'40.  Broken  at  the  back,  clamp  marks  on  each 
side  ;  a  rai.sed  edge,  02  deep,  at  top  and  bottom.  Letters  "03  '02  h.,  very 
ornate.     {See  opposite  page  . 

The  office  of  l^podvri]^  was  known  at  Sparta  (cf  S.M.C.  213,  217  15), 
but  no  list  of  these  officials  had  been  found  before  ;  they  seem  to  have 
celebrated  the  special  public  sacrifices  decreed  by  the  state  and  to  have 
entertained  those  invited  to  the  public  meal  (cf  Tod,  S.M.C.  p.  16,  where  a 
college  of  Lindian  lepodvrat  with  similar  duties  is  referred  to).  In  the 
present  list  there  are  at  least  five  women.  The  TraiBia,  or  junior  members 
of  the  college  (if  the  reading  can  be  trusted),  may  be  those  whose  names 
form  the  third  column.  Aristocratidas  is  Eponymus  in  S.M.C.  207,  a  list 
of  Taenarii  belonging  almost  certainly  to  the  first  century  B.C.  The 
present  inscription  has  no  Roman  names,  and  in  spite  of  the  ornate 
lettering  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  at  that  age. 

Alcibia  Tisameni  f  (who  may  be  the  sister  of  'S^ix^pv^  TeiaapLevov, 
S.M.C.  205  and  206)  was  honoured  with  a  statue  for  faithfulness  to  her 
husband  Damippus,  son  of  Aboletus,  C./.G.  1433;  cf  1361.  This  man 
has  already  appeared  as  Eponymus  in  No.  3  (page  360),  from  the  Artem- 
isium.  Damocratia  may  be  sister  of  Damocrates,  Damocratis  f.  S.M.C. 
203,  or  akin  to  the  Damocrates  of  S.M.C.  205  ;  Callicrates  may  be  the 
Eponymus  of  that  inscription.  The  Eur)'cles  here  mentioned  was  the 
founder  of  a  well-known  Spartan  family.    (Cf  notes  on  31,  35,  pp.  473,  475.) 
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above.)    The  identificaticn  of  the  other  lepoOvrai  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
except  Deximachus  Pratolai  f.;  S.M.C.  203. 


24.  (2202).     Stoa.    Broken  block  of  bluish  marble,  lettered  back  and 


front. 


^OYS 

JY 

nic 


Ellin 
KAEa^ 

>IYM 


This  was  the  only  inscribed  stone  found  in  the  Stoa  :  the  inscriptions 
on  back  and  front  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  each  other :  {b)  consists,  at 
least  in  part,  of  a  list  of  names,  as  in  line  4  is  the  sign  of  the  patronymic. 
We  may  perhaps  see  traces  in  1.  2  of  ['A</)po8]e/o-ta).  1-  3  K\e&)(j^)[i'/u,o9],  1.  5 
perhaps  again  [KXe<w](i/)u/x[o9].  '  A(f)poB{€)ia-io<i  is  a  common  name  in  Laconia 
(cf.  C./.G.  1350,  S.M.C.  205,1.  13).  KX€(ovvfx,o<i  is  also  a  common  Laconian 
name  (cf.  S.M.C.  Index  s.v.).     (a)  may  also  be  part  of  a  list  of  names. 

25.(2020).     Found  near  Stoa  wall.     Bluish  marble,  26  x -15. 


v^(pICUN-N 
C€THHAOYC-> 
vAAlKPATOYC 
AO^KAAAlt^ATHCOi 

^eoc 


{o)v^io[v  -  -  or  9. 

-  ?  'A]{<f))(f>io}v  N  -  - 

K]{a)XXi/cpdT0V(;  l3oa\^6<i 

-  Ao(uKio<;?)  KaWtKpdT'r]<;  6  («:)[<X£ 

-  {v)eo<f. 


This  must  be  a  list  of  names,  but  many  of  them  are  doubtful.  In 
1.  I  is  part  of  a  Roman  name  like  Btr/aouySto?  ;  in  1.  2  the  reading  may  be 
'\(f)(pLO)v,  possibly  a  form  of  'A7r<f)CQ)v  (for  which  cf  A//i.  Mitt.  ii.  436, 
No.  9).  The  next  name,  Simcdes,  is  clear;  this  is  found  in  C.I.G.  1261  and 
elsewhere.  Callicrates  (1.  6)  is  a  common  name  (cf.  S.M.C.  Index  s.v.). 
The  mark  after  it  must  be  ornamental;  if  it  were  a  patronymic  sign,  the 


LaCOMA.      SI'AKTA. 
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grammar   would    require    rov   before  it.      In    1.    5   the    restoration   is  quite 
uncertain.     Simedes  is  the  Laconian  form  of  Thcomedcs,  other  such  ftwms 
being  Sidcctas  (  =  Theodectas),  Sipompus  (  =  Theopompus),  etc. 
For  the  meaning  of /Soayo?,  sec  pp.  390  f.  above. 

26.  (2004).  lUuh  into  S.K.  Corner  of  By/..intine  will.  iJluc  inarljle 
Lon;^'  block  with  three  wreaths  in  relief  separated  by  r.iist-d  bars,  liad 
ktterintj. 


n  AlikiOi—-^  /^cu.   ,  ,• 


^i^   u 


1.  'E(7r)(  [7ra]rpov'{fjLOv)  ['E]coKp(iTov{(i).  \  Kapfio\aui'6<;\  .\vyov]crTiai>ou\ 

a7rov\  TO(f)6\po<;. 

2.  ('E)[7rt  -  -    -        7raTpo](v)('ip.ov.  \  Ai)pr;(\<09)  |   \vyovaTt\avu<;  \ap\fj.o- 

avuo(v)  I  aTrovBo\(f)6po^. 


3.  UaiSi'ov .'' 

(f)6po<;. 


I  Avp7J\to<;  I  ^^i\o^evi\8a<i  \apfJLo\<TVi'ov  |  (nrov^o-\ 


The  cnrovhoi^opoL  were  attached  to  the  colleges  of  cphors  ;ind  vop.o(f>v- 
Xa/cec,  and  their  duties  as  'libation-bearers'  are  clear  from  their  name.' 
In  the  present  case  a  father  and  two  sons  held  the  office,  and  were  crowned, 
no  doubt  for  their  munificence  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  The 
I^ponymus,  Socrates,  seems  to  be  new. 

1  he  spelling  airovro^6po<i  is  curious,  and  suggests  that  the  confusion 
of  sound  between  vt  and  vh  (which  are  nearly  always  pronounced  the  same 
in  Modern  Greek)  was  beginning. 


'  Sec  S.M.C.  y.  «4- 
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27.  (2003).      In    same    place.     Three    carved   wreaths,    ornate    letter- 
ing, '025  h. 


LfiiinPAn,!  OA 


O 


AIMOXI 


r\  y^^ 


Mi 


'E(7rt)  II/3(aT)oX[aou]. 

1.  Eu(8)at|/iOTe|X(oL')9  |  tov  Eya^(e)|pof. 

2.  -  -  Xacr(e)[u]<>  Et'[S]at/xo  l(Te)X[o]L'9. 

3.  EL'|8ai/xo(Te\ou9  |  tov  (RvSaifioTeXov^;). 

The  Eponymus  may  be  P.  Memmius  Pratolaus,  who  appears  in  C.I.G 
1261,  an  inscription  of  the  second  century  A.D. 

Of  the  men,  whose  honours  are  here  recorded,  it  would  seem  that  2  and 
3  were  brothers,  and  sons  of  i.  What  office  they  held  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  likeness  of  this  inscription  to  that  last  given,  it  could  well  be  believed 
that  they  were  (T7rovBo(f>6poi.  The  somewhat  rare  name  EvBaifjLOT€Xr]<; 
occurs  in   S.M.C.  207. 

28.  (2045).  Theatre,  in  foundations  of  Byzantine  wall.  Bluish  marble, 
•6y  X  '59.     Letters  '022  h. 


N0M04)YAAKEZEn 

>aNOznNnPEZBYZ 

ArA0OKAHZ(|)IAinnO 

ANTnNlOin<t)EAlON 

ZEYHinnOZTYNAAPO 

4)IA0[<PATHZKAEANAP0^ 

MNAZnNAYZmnOY 


No/j,o(f)v\aK€^  e7r[t 
.  .  covo<;  Oiv  irpea-^v^t 
' A.'yadoKXi)'^  <J>iX/7r7ro[f 
'AvTcovio^  ' n<p€\iov[o<i 
Zey^tTTTTO?  TvvBdpo[v(; 
^LKoKparrft;  K\€dvBpo{v) 

yil/CiaCOV  AvaLTTTTOV. 


Antonius    Ophelion    (or  son  of    Ophelion)   and    Zeuxippus,    son    of 
1  \ndares,  occur  with   other  names   in    a   list  of  yepovre'i  (?)  S.M.C.  787. 
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There  the  name  of  the  I",p()n)nuis  is   lost,  here    he   ini^ht   he   J^iwu,  C.I.G. 
1254.      For  the  office  of  i'ofto0i'\a^fv  cf.  SMC.  p.  10. 

29.  (2054).      I'rom  the  jijate  of  Byzantine  wall.     Hliie  marble,   28x  22. 

,\i\JX~  .  .  /5oa]709  ' 

EVAAMO        -.K^8.H^] 

OB    DO/\T^  -  -  TO /3'  /9oa7[o9] 

N  K  Q.  NT  C  -  -  (a>a,i.o[9] 

KiN' 

This  seems  to  be  i)art  of  a  list  of  magistrates,  but  only  the  nann 
Eudamus  an<l  the  title  ^oayo<i  can  be  read.  For  the  latter,  see  above 
pp.  390  f. 

30.  (2012;.    From  Hagia  Soteira     l^luish  marble.  27  x  23.    Letters  02. 

A. 


Line  3  may  refer  to  the  office  of  hijfj.oaio';,  uliich  is  f(jund  in  S.M.L  . 
208,  247,275  and  C.I.G.  1239,  1253  (cf.  p.  61 1).  The  3i7^oa<ov  was  not  a 
kind  of  receiver  and  auctioneer  like  the  l^iiblicns  at  Rome,  but  rather  a 
policeman  or  crier. 

31.  (2138).      In    foundations    of    liyzantine  wall    at    F.    end   of  Stoa. 
\  1    # 
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Part   of  small  column   of    purple-veined  marble,  inscribed  face,  •52X'30. 
Letters  035  ;  ornate  writing. 

TEPoNTEZ  Tepovre^i 

E n  I  fi M  E  M  M I  o  Y  eVl  n(o7rXtoy)  Me/x/itou 

nPAToAAAETZTPoY  YlparoXa  Ae'^o-rpoi/, 

nNnPEIBYZ  wi/ TT/aeV/Qu? 

SEKOYNAOZrAloy                          teKOvvho^  Tatov 
TV  ^^ 

The  Eponymus  here,  P.  Memmius  Pratolas  Dexter,  may  be  the  same 
as  rio.  Mefifj.io'i  UparoXao';  Ae^ifj,(i)^ov  in  C.I.G.  1 26 1.  The  Roman  names 
borne  by  Greeks  were  probably  not  used  in  everyda}'  life,  and  there  is 
some  inconsistency  in  their  use  in  public  documents  ;  the  identification 
in  the  present  case  is  still  rather  uncertain.  For  the  ^epovre^  c{.  S.Jl/.C. 
pp.  1 1-12. 

Grave  Inscriptions. 

32.  School  House,  Aphesou.     •35X"i6.     Letters -02  h. 

AEKloZAEIBloZIEYIIZ  Ae/cio?  Aet/Sio?  Bev^Ki. 

D  •  LEIVEI  •  D  •  LEIVEI  SALVE        D.  Leivei,  D.  Leivei,  salve. 

This  grave-inscription  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
form  HeO^t?  for  Zeufts  is  unusual,  but  may  be  due  to  a  mistake  of  the 
mason.  The  use  of  the  nominative  in  Greek,  beside  the  vocative  in  Latin, 
is  also  strange. 

33.  Kalagonia,  near  Sparta.     -48  x  -lo.     Letters  c.  '03  h. 

^:^  ^w-a3u\E  EYTP/bTTEXE  XXITE 

'AvTCOvla  Avvafii,  y^aipe 
'Airr<wi/te  EurprtTreXe,  x^^P^- 

The  names  Avvafiifi  and  Ei/rpaTreXo?  are  already  known  (cf.  Pape- 
Bens.  s.vv.),  but  not  in  Laconia.  With  Avva/Mtf;  may  be  compared  such 
Laconian  names  as  'Ep-n-iV  (='E\7rt9)  {Annali  d.  Inst.  1861,  p.  47)  and 
E7rt'TeL'^t9  (Leake,  Morea,  III,  No.  41). 
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34.  Ibidem      Hrokcii    block    of    white    marble         2ixi.s.      Letters 
c.  025  h.     The  face  is  marked  bj-  two  cross-lines.     (From  cop\- j 

C  A  X  H    X  A  ( ?  Af  )o\);  X«['P« 

BIU)CACA  ^loioaua 

eiH      IC  errj  t{e)' 

M  H  fv/  A  C  fjif]ua<;  ( vncat) 

5  HMEPAC  ^fjLepaf  < :■,}>,//) 

-  -  vale  .  Vixisti  annos  XV,  menses  —  ,  dies  — . 
In  line  3,  the  second  number  must  be  meant  for  e  as  o-'  =  200  would  be 
absurd  ;    the    months  and  (Li)-s  lived  seem  to  have  been  left  out  b}-   mis- 
take.    The  name  might  be  (i>i\oKd\t],  or  else  KaXi}  is  an  adjective  and  the 
name  is  lost  :  the  reading  is  not  quite  certain. 

35.  House    of   ^)€68a)po<;    Keaunji;.     E.    of    Magoula.      Gable-topped 
slab  of  white  marble.      30  x  22  x  20.      Letters  c.  03  h.     1  From  copy.) 

AfAClON  'A7acrioj'  Agasium 

XAIPE  ;^atpe-  vale, 

6THBI  €TTj /3i'  annos  vix- 

OJCACA  axraa-a  isti  XLI\'. 

5       M  A  /jlB'. 

'Aydaiov  must  be  a  woman's  name  ;   for  such  neuter  forms  cf   note  on 
page  468  above. 

36.  Ibidem.      Bluish  marble,     loxis.      Letters  02  h. 

lOYAIA  /  '\ov\ia  'A  -  -  • 

n  A  P  e  E  N  vapdevle,  xalpf  ?] 

Perhaps  a  grave-inscription. 

Various. 

37.  (2133).  On  a  long  architrave  block  built  into  Hyzantinc  wall,  K.  of 
Stoa.  Length  of  block  130;  of  inscription  -31.  Letters,  cut  irregularis 
on  the  block,  02  h. 

APICToTEAoVC  'ApiaTOT€\ov^. 
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This  inscription  can  hardly  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  original 
building  to  which  the  architrave  belonged,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  Byzantine  walls.      Its  object  remains  uncertain. 

38.  (2071).  Theatre.  On  a  small  column  of  blue  marble.  Inscribed 
face  '35  x  •35.     Letters,  carefully  cut,  '06  h. 

€     I    N  P  4) 

B    Z   K  ^  C  X 

r   H   X  O  T  t 

A  0  M  n  Y  Ol) 

This  alphabet  was  probably  meant  for  use  in  a  school.  The  column 
was  thrown  in  quite  carelessly  in  the  foundations  of  the  late  defence-works, 
so  that  its  finding-place  does  not  furnish  any  ground  for  connecting  it  with 
the  Theatre. 

39-  From  house  of  NtAcoXao?  UavaycoyTOTrovXo';,  'OSo?  AecovtSov, 
Sparta  :  now  in  Museum.  Slab  of  black  stone,  '48  x  '37  x  06.  Letters 
02  high.     The  inscription  is  on  a  panel  with  ansate  ends. 

TOYTOCOINAOC  rovTo  aot  vao<i 

KAAeITAIToYTo  KoXeirai  tovto 

COlMYCTHPloN  aot  ixvarripiov, 

ToYToAeiToN<  TOVTO  Set  TOP 

Z(jJNTAnoieiNT€  ^(ovra  TTotetv  ri- 

AOCoRCONTAToY  X09  opoiVTa  tov 

BloY  ySt'ou. 

Hoc  tibi  templum  vocatur,  hoc  tibi  mysterium,  hoc  decet  vivum  facere 
finem  respicientem  vitae. 

The  two  lines  have  a  trochaic  rhythm.  The  inscription  seems  to  be 
late,  and  in  spite  of  the  laclc  of  Christian  symbols,  it  may  have  come  from 
a  Church. 

H.  J.  W.  TiLLYARD. 
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NO'l'K    ON     Till:    INS(   Rll'l  IONS    COl'lID    l;\     loTRMoNI 

Aloni^  the  lly/.aiUinc  walls  and  near  the  ThcatrL  a  mimlKi  (d  ins<  ripliuns  caint- 
to  lii^hi  that  had  been  read  by  loiirmont  and  i>iiblishcd  from  his  pajK-Ts  m  H«»cckh*s 
Corpus. 

The  following;  liave  been  traced  :   - 

C./.C  \2^^.  '  11  ruderilnis  turrisad  |iartein  mendionalem  S|inrt.ie  \etcris  sitae. 
1-ound  in  the  t'lrst  tower  ul  the  I.onu'  Wall.  Thi  t"ir>t  hne  ol  the  te\t  no  hingcr 
shows. 

C./.CJ.  1  2S.S.  '.S|iart.ie  in  inuro  nieridiunali.  (In  se|>tentrionali  vero  e\  alio 
apograplu).)  '      l-ound  ni-ar  Theatre.      TreStnl  state  : 

//  /;. 

w vj  IN  L  I  I 

IIOZEnArAGOYNElK  iNAAK 

AMAKiaN<(|)l  AEPHTI-K  Y 

nvTOKTABlOZArAGIAIYnf^TIBKAAYZ. 

A .  -  ■  -  crios  'K7rayd6'oii  Neoc  -  -  ?     [AJ  - 
afiaKiuiv  (Aa/xttKiuji  oi),  <l>(A.fp(»Ti  K(d(T(i'} 

ru(ios)  T.  'O/cTu^ios    Aya^ta?  v7r(aTiKo?  ?)  Vadov)  Tiftitpin)  K-\.ui"(^)[i'oi' -  -  - 

B.  iVon  liijuet. 

C.I.G.  1305.  '  Spartac  prope  ccclesiam  \).  Nwolai.'  Found  in  trencli  by  the 
side  of  the  stage-buildings  of  Theatre.  Large  architrave  block  now  brcjken  through. 
Present  state  (letters  in  Fourmont's  copy,  but  now  lo^t,  are  put  in  round  bra*  kets)  : 

A](vr)o/fpaTOip  (Kar(r)ap  Ouco"jra(j'[tai'os  2c- 
y3a](o-T)os,  up;(ic(pf)iS  ,ueyt<7TO?,  8//[/Aap;(i»f^S 
l\{^)<tv<jia.%  TO  ("J,  AvTOKpixTotp  (to  I)[''J], 
(un-a)Tos  TO  H,  \aK(6aifi()ii{[h)ji'  ttJ  7ro)[A€«] 

C.I.G.  13 1 4.  'Spartac.'  Found//'.  Slab  of  bluish  marble, '45  x  30.  Above, 
a  small  wreath  and  two  palm-branches,  below,  a  palm-branch.  Inscription  com- 
plete, e.xcept  for  the  last  letter,  which  is  half  broken  away,  the  corner  of  the  slab 
having  been  lost. 

C.I.G.  1326.  '  Spartae  pro[)e  turrini  meridionalem.'  I^rge  base  built  into 
S.  wall  ;  letters  045  h.  The  stone  has  weathered  slightly  since  copied  by 
Fourmont.  A  letter  has  perished  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  11.  1-4.  the  ends  of 
these  lines  are  slightly  worn,  and  twc;  letters  are  lost  at  the  end  of  1.   lo. 

C.I.G.  1333.  'Spartae  ante  Iheatrum."  Found  in  trench  by  Theatre. 
Small  cap  or  base  of  blue  marble,   "065  x    34.       I'his  now  reads 

PTYNinNAlAXON 
EATAZnPOZENON 

Hocckh  gives  at  the  beginning   .   .  PH  .  .  Y  ktA.      His  last  letter  of  1.  i    is  whole, 
and  in  I.  2  he  gives  the  form  I  :  otherwise  the  readings  agree. 
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C.I.G.  1362.  '  Spartae  juxta  Theatrum.'  Found  ib.  Large  block  of  blue 
marble,  inscription  bordered  by  an  ornamental  cutting.  The  ends  of  the  lines  are 
slightly  more  worn  than  appears  from  Fourmont's  copy. 

C.I  G.  1376.  'Spartae  ante  Theatrum.'  Base  r9o  h.,  found  in  south  end 
of  trench  by    I'heatre.     In  1.  2  the  first  two  letters  have  vanished. 

C.I.G.  141 3.  'Spartae  prope  Theatrum.'  Theatre,  in  foundations  of 
Byzantine  wall.  Block  of  bluish  marble,  -86  x  -53  x  -41.  Letters  "04  h.  In  1.  i 
the  first  two  letters  are  now  faint  and  half  the  first  letter  of  1  2  has  gone  ; 
otherwise  the  readings  agree. 

C.I.G.  1417.  'Spartae  ju.xta  Theatrum.'  Large  block  found  in  trench  by 
Theatre.     Variations  of  reading  negligible. 

C.I.G.  1491  (?).  '  2to>  liapo-o^a  in  D.  Basilii  Magni '  (Locus  est  prope 
Spartam).      \'arsova  is  N.W.  of  Magouln.      Fourmont's  inscription  reads 

fXANTHNI 
BIKJnPEINE 
XAIPE 

The  newly-found  inscription  came  from  Hagia  Soteira,  more  than  two  miles  from 
Varsova.      It  reads 

TANT 

BIKT 

The  rest  is  broken  away.  In  spite  of  the  distance  between  the  finding-places,  the 
inscriptions  may  be  the  same. 

ALiny  of  these  inscriptions  were  found  in  the  great  trench  by  the  Theatre,  lying 
in  disorder.  It  is  likely  that  Fourmont,  after  copying  the  inscriptions,  had  this  pit 
du"  and  buried  them  in  it  ;  it  is  also  clear  that  no  confirmation  is  gained  from 
these  re-discoveries  for  the  current  view  that  Fourmont  purposely  destroyed  such 
remains  as  he  found  at  Sparta.  He  evidently  wrote  down  the  texts  with  care,  and 
they  remain  much  as  he  found  them  ;  there  are  certainly  in  the  Byzantine  walls 
inscrii)tions  that  have  been  ])artially  chiselled  off,  but  none  of  these  has  been 
identified  with  any  published  by  Fourmont,  and  it  would  be  unfair  on  our  })resent 
evidence  to  hold  him  responsible. 

In  Fourmont's  own  letters  there  is  much  talk  of  his  doings  at  Sparta.  His 
object  was  to  find  inscriptions,  and  he  had  no  qualms  about  wrecking  any  building 
which  might  contain  them,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  jesting  when  he  boasted  of 
his  wholesale  destruction  of  the  ancient  city. 

Quotations  from  the  letters  are  given  by  Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  ii. 
405-408.  Judging  from  these  extracts  alone  a  reader  would  certainly  gather  that 
Fourmont  was  little  better  than  a  madman  with  a  mischievous  taste  for  destruction, 
but  the  impartial  selection  of  his  letters  published  by  H.  Omont,  Missions  Archio- 
logiques  Francoises  aux  XVII^  et  XVII I^  Siecles,  i.  616  ff.  does  not  support  such  a 
view.  Fourmont  was  a  serious  student,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  Louis  XV. 
and  by  the  French  Academy  ;  the  ruin  of  late  walls  was  to  his  mind  justified  by 
the  hope  of  finding  classical  inscriptions,  and  humorous  overstatements  of  these 
acts  of  destruction  in  private  letters  ought  not  to  be  misconstrued  against  him. 
(Cf.  ( Jmont,  op.  cit.  p[).  616,  617,  622,  625,  632.)  In  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on 
some  of  these  matters  Mr.  Hasluck  and  I  looked  through  Fourmont's  papers  in 
the    National   Library  at   Paris  in  September,    1906.     The  most  important  letters 
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have  already  been  published  by  Omonl,  op.  cit.,  and  the  reinaindL-r  i Dntain  little  ur 
nothing  that  is  new.  l-ourniont's  letters  are  bound  in  the  MSS.  Su/<f>/.  Ur.  295- 
297  :  the  letters  relating  to  Sparta  are  in  295,  pp  1-322.  There  follow:  pp. 
323-330,  an  unsigned  life  of  I'ourmont  ;  pp.  354-36.^,  corres|)ondenre  between 
Fourniont  and  Maurepas  on  the  publication  of  his  inscriptions  ;  pp.  }^(^bi.,  scheme  of 
a  book  of  travels  in  (ireece  ;  pp.  405-406,  descri|»tion  of  a  'l"on>b  at  S<:lavochori  ; 
pp.  525-529,  description  of  Mistra  ;  p.  533,  of  Maina  ;  p.  542,  (iythiuin  ;  pp.  545- 
556,  of  Eurotas  Valley,  Sparta,  Ciythiuni,  etc.  ;  |).  600,  on  a  1-aconian  Inscription  ; 
p.  609,  on  three  inscriptions  from  the  Aniyclacuni. — Suppl.  Gr.  301,  Papiin  ,ie 
Foiirmont  relatifs  «'  scs  voya^^is  in  Grcce  el  <n  IiiypU-.-  .Suppl.  Gr.  S53,  Tahulat  Gio 
i^raphicac  ad  M.  I'ourmonl  iter  Gracii/iii  pertttuiihs,  51  sheets  all  more  or  less  torn  ; 
p.  25,  Plan  of  Theatre  at  S[)arta  ;  50  ?  Mistra,  no  names  given.  —Suppl.  Gr.  .S56. 
same  title  as  853,  i  iS  sheets  ;  p.  45,  Sparta,  pencil  :  p.  46,  Kurotas  valley,  pencil  ; 
pp.  4S-49  and  54,  ?  view  of  Mistra  ;  p.  95,  Sparta,  plan  in  pencil  ;  p.  96,  Pencil  plan 
of  Sparta  like  p.  45  (all  those  plans  and  views  are  very  roughly  drawn,  and  have  little 
or  no  value  of  any  kind) ;  pp.  105-1 18,  (ireek  costumes.  -Suppl.  Gr.  S90,  Epiitolm 
lii^itifi  a  1729-1730  lid  iter  Fourmontianu  speitdtes.  —  Suppl.  Gr.  .S92  contains  a 
letter  to  Fourmont  (these  contain  nothing  of  importance).- -y^<w;r/^•f  .tofuisitious, 
1 892.  Voyai:;e  fait  en  Grcce  par  les  ordres  du  A'oy  et  sous  les  auspices  de  Afi^r.  le  Comtf 
de  Maurepas  par  les  Abbes  Etienne  et  Claud- Louis  Fourniont  (1728-1730),  written 
by  CI.-L.  Fourmont,  account  of  a  journey  in  (Ireece,  with  a  few  plans.  (Others 
intended  for  this  book  under  Finds  Francais,  22878,  views  of  Slegara,  Argos. 
Sicyon,  Carytena,  Mycenae.)  This  meagre  account,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  greater  work  outlined  by  l-'ourmont  himself  {Suppl.  Gr.  295,  p.  336,  mentioned 
above),  was  never  published  (Omont,  op.  tit.  i.  661,  n.  i ). — Xou7'.  Ao/uis.  6555- 
65 58  and  8944-8987.  Corresp.  et papiers  d' Eticnne-Micliel et  Claud  Louis  Fourniitnt. 
Vol.  iv.  contains  biographical  notes  on  the  Fourmonts.  —  S985  (fol.  86),  Ext  rait  de 
la  Relation  du  voyai^e  littcraire  que  fai  fait  dans  la  G rice  par  ordre  du  Roy  pendant 
les  ann'ces  iT2C),  1730.  Xone  of  these  throws  any  light  on  l'ourmonl"s  .acts  at 
Sparta. 

H.    I.   W.    T. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tin;  Annual  Meeting;  ^)f  Subscribers  to  the  HklTlsii  School  at 
Athf.NS  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  .Anticinaries,  JUirhnj^'ton 
House,  on  Tuesday,  October  30th,  1906,  tlie  Ri<;ht  Hon.  the  K.\KL 
(Jl-  Halsijukv  in  the  Chair.  The  fullouinj^r  Report  on  the  Session 
1905-1906  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  f{.  Hakkk-I'KNoN  UK) 
on   behalf  of  the  Managinij  Committee  : — 

The  King's  Visit.  —  Last  year  the  School  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
H.M.  the  (^ucen.  This  year  their  Majesties  King  Edward  and  (Jiicen  Alexandra 
spent  a  week  in  Athens.  On  April  i8th,  the  day  following  their  arrival,  their 
Majesties  visited  the  School,  accompanied  by  the  K-ing  and  (^ueen  of  the  Hellenes, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  \\'ales,  the  Princess  \'ictoria,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sparta,  Prince  (leorge,  Prince  and  Princess  Nicholas,  Prince  Andrew  and  I'rincc 
Christopher.  The  Royal  party  proceeded  first  to  the  Director's  house  and  then 
through  the  gardens  to  the  Penrose  Library,  where  they  inspected  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  plans  illustrative  of  the  recent  work  of  the  School.  The  Librarian  and 
most  of  tlie  students  were  unavoidably  absent,  being  engaged  in  excavation  or 
exploration  ;  but  two  members  of  the  School  were  presented  to  the  King,  and 
also  some  of  the  English,  Australian  and  Canadian  competitors  in  the  Olympic 
games.  His  Majesty  accepted  a  copy  of  the  newly  published  catalogue  of  the 
Sparta  Museum,  and  the  Royal  visitors  then  adjourned  to  the  Finlay  Library,  where 
they  inscribed  their  names,  and  tea  was  served  on  the  balcony.  The  Patron  of  the 
School  showed  his  practical  interest  in  its  welfare  by  eiKjuiries  about  our  students, 
methods  of  work,  and  financial  position.  In  the  following  week  the  Director  had 
the  honour  of  attending  the  King  on  his  visit  to  the  Museum  and  to  several  ancient 
sites. 

Changes  in  the  Management  of  the  School.— Ix)ng  before  this  rejwrt 

appears  the  world  of  scholarship  and  letters  has  paid  its  tribute  to  the  honoured 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  ("laverhouse  Jebb.  The  British  School  at  Athens  loses  by 
his  death  one  of  its  original  promoters,  a  member  of  its  (,'ommittee,  ami  a  Trustee 
of  its  funds.   Dr.  Walter  Leaf  has  been  nominated  a  Trustee  in  his  place,  and  thereby 
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is  relieved  of  the  office  of  Hon.  Treasurer  which  he  has  filled  since  the  foundation 
of  the  School.  On  behalf  of  the  subscribers  the  Committee  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  long-continued  and  valuable  services,  and  to  tender 
him  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  care  he  has  consistently  displayed  during 
his  long  tenancy  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  School.  They  have  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Mr.  \'.  W.  Vorke,  late  Fellow  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge, 
and  formerly  Student  of  the  School,  has  been  nominated  to  succeed  Dr.  Leaf. 

Subscribers  to  the  School  are  probably  aware  of  the  change  of  Directors 
that  takes  place  this  Session.  Mr.  Ijosancjuet  has  been  unable  to  accept  a  renewal 
of  the  appointment  which  he  has  held  with  such  marked  success  for  the  past  six 
years.  The  record  of  his  work  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  the  Schools 
publications,  but  in  the  high  position  the  School  has  maintained  in  Athens  and  in 
England,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  circle  of  young  archaeologists  of  promise 
whom  he  has  gathered  round  him.  While  Mr.  Bosancjuet's  work  has  of  recent  years 
been  mainly  in  the  sphere  of  pre-Hellenic  archaeology,  the  students  of  every  subject 
and  period  owe  much  to  the  infectious  enthusiasm  he  has  brought  to  bear  on'their 
aims.  The  C'ommittee  desire  to  offer  him,  in  the  name  of  all  friends  of  the  Scl\ool, 
their  best  wishes  for  his  new  sphere  of  work  as  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the 
University  of  Liverjjool. 

The  Committee  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
choice  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's  successor.  The  new  Director,  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins, 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  has  a  high  reputation  as  archaeologist,  as 
philologist,  and  as  explorer.  So  unremitting  has  been  his  interest  in  these  pursuits 
that  he  has  hardly  been  in  England  since  four  years  ago  he  was  first  associated  with 
the  School.  Much  of  his  time  has  been  spent  on  the  excavations  at  Palaikastro, 
for  the  publication  of  which  he  will  be  mainly  responsible,  while  more  recently  he 
has  assisted  Mr.  Bosanquet  in  the  School's  work  in  Laconia.  His  protracted  travels 
have  given  him  an  exceptional  knowledge  both  of  modern  (ireek  life  and  of  ancient 
survivals  in  the  less  known  parts  of  the  Levant. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Hasluck,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  will  continue  as  Assistant  Director  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  for  the  School  as  Librarian  in  past  sessions. 

The  Olympic  Games,  celebrated  at  Athens  from  April  22nd  to  May  2nd, 
involved  the  School  in  responsibilities  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind.  The  Director, 
who  had  officiated  as  one  of  the  umpires  at  the  preliminary  Pan-Hellenic  games,  was 
appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  represent  the  British  Government,  his  colleague 
being  Lord  Desborough.  The  British  athletes  and  newspaper  correspondents  were 
invited  to  use  the  Penrose  and  Finlay  Libraries  as  reading  and  writing  rooms,  a 
privilege  which  many  of  them  used  and  appreciated.  Parties  of  them  were  guided 
through  the  Museum  and  over  the  Acropolis,  and  a  reception  and  garden  party 
were  given  in  their  honour.  Beds  in  the  Hostel  were  provided  for  some  of  the 
athletes  who  had  failed  to  find  suitable  accommodation  elsewhere,  and  special 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  runners  in  the  Marathon  race. 
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The  Director,  after  taking  i)art  in  the  Annual  Meeting;  of  SultscriJx-rs  on  Oct. 
24,  rca(  IrcI  Athens  on  Nov.  i,  and  remained  in  Clrcere  until  July  i.  His  first  task 
was  the  construction  of  a  store  shed  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  Penrose  Library. 
The  site  was  excavated  out  of  the  hi^h  hank  which  shelters  this  end  of  the  Library, 
with  the  result  that  the  buildini;  is  almost  in\isible.  .Sonic  defL-cls  in  the  drainage 
of  the  Hostel  were  also  taken  in  hand.  Durini;  the  winter  Mr.  Hosan(iuet  devoted 
nearly  a  fortnight  to  collating  the  numerous  and  somewhat  inaccessible  fragments 
of  the  Parthenon  Scul|)turcs  now  stored  in  the  .XcropoJis  .Museum  and  its  tlcpend- 
cncies.  Upwartls  of  one  hundred  fragments  which  were  not  represented  in  the 
London  .series  have  since  been  moulded  at  the  expense  of  the  Hellenic  (Govern- 
ment and  will  shortly  reach  llie  national  collection.  The  l)irectr>r  has,  as  usual, 
procured  casts  and  photographs  and  executed  other  commissions  for  various 
correspondents,  'i'he  Committee  desire  to  express  their  obligation  to  the  (Ireek 
(Government,  and  especiall\  to  I  )r.  ( "avvadias  and  I  )r.  Slais.  for  facilities  freeK 
accorded  to  him  in  such  cases. 

Having  an  efficient  deputy  in  .Mr.  Ha^luc  k,  the  Director  was  .ible  to  travel 
more  freely  than  in  some  previous  sessions.  In  all  he  was  absent  from  Athens 
three  and  a  half  months,  chiefl)  engaged  in  preparing  the  finds  from  Palaikastro 
for  publication,  and  in  the  excavations  at  Sparta.  He  paid  four  visits  to  the  Candia 
Museum — the  work  accomplished  there  is  described  below — and  spent  eight  days 
in  Lgypt.  He  read  papers  at  two  out  of  the  three  (Jpen  Meetings,  and  undertook 
the  duties  of  Librarian  during  the  month  of  A[)ril. 

The   Librarian   and  Students.  — Mr.    I .   w.   HasUi.  k,  .M.A..  lellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  arrived  in  .\thens  with  the  Director  on  Nov.  i,  and  left 
for  England  on  June  30.  Besides  performing  arduous  duties  in  the  Library,  he 
found  time  to  collect  additional  material  for  his  forthcoming  book  on  Cyzieus  and 
to  prepare  two  papers  which  were  read  at  Open  Meetings  of  the  School.  It  was  a 
condition  of  his  appointment  that  he  should  be  free  to  devote  two  months  during  the 
session  to  travel  and  research.  Accordingly  he  spent  April  in  exploring  the  district 
about  Cyzieus,  and  the  Mysian  Lakes,  and  was  successful  in  finding  a  (juantity  of 
new  material,  including  an  inscription  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  some  unpub- 
lislied  local  coins.  His  most  notable  find  was  a  large  Roman  bridge,  hitherto 
unrecorded,  on  the  river  Aesepus  ;  this,  besides  affording  useful  evidence  for  the 
Roman  road  system,  is  important  as  being  by  far  the  best  preserved  monun.ent 
of  its  class  in  the  district.  Between  May  24th  and  June  14th  he  undert(M»k  a 
second  tour  in  Asia  Minor  accom[)anied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dawkins.  Starting  from 
Smyrna  they  visited  a  number  of  sites  along  the  railway  and  then  travelled  by  road 
from  Soma  to  Balukiser,  and  on  to  Brusa  and  Nicaea. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins,  M..\..  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  has 
spent  the  whole  year  in  Greek  lands,  devoting  himself  with  success  to  research  in 
several  different  fields.  Arriving  at  Athens  on  September  Sth,  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  Constantinople  to  Mount  Athos.  where  he  collated  a  manuscript  of  Theoc- 
ritus  in   the   Monastery   of    the    Iberians  for    Messrs.   (iiles  and    Cook's    edition. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  November,  December,  and  January  he  was  stationed  at 
Candia,  working  at  the  finds  from  Palaikastro,  and  writing  the  report  on  last  year's 
excavations.  At  the  beginning  of  February  he  returned  to  Athens  to  equip  him- 
self for  a  journey  to  Viza  in  Thrace,  where  he  witnessed  and  photographed  a 
remarkable  carnival-play  which  appears  to  preserve  direct  survivals  from  the  ancient 
cult  of  Dionysus.  An  illustrated  |)aper  on  the  subject  is  to  appear  in  the /ot/rna/ 
of  Hellenic  Studies.  Returning  to  Crete  in  March  he  went  down  to  Palaikastro, 
shipped  the  necessaries  for  excavation  to  Piraeus  for  use  at  Sparta,  and  made  the 
supplementary  investigations  described  below.  After  some  further  work  at  Candia, 
he  crossed  to  Laconia  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  excavations  at  Sparta, 
particularly  in  the  Artemisium.  He  concluded  his  programme  for  the  Session  with 
a  journey,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wace,  to  Astypalaea,  Nisyros  and 
other  islands. 

Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Wace,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Librarian  of  the  IJritish  School  at  Rome,  once  more  spent  the  spring  and  summer 
in  Greece.  Arriving  in  March,  he  assisted  in  the  management  of  Professor  Ernest 
Gardners  cruise  to  the  islands,  and  afterwards  joined  in  the  excavations  at  S{)arta, 
where  he  explored  the  Roman  ruins  called  'ApuTrio-o-a,  besides  discovering  and 
tracing  the  Hellenic  town-wall  along  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  In  July  and  August 
he  travelled  with  Mr.  Dawkins  through  a  number  of  the  less-known  Turkish  islands, 
studying  the  conditions  of  modern  life  as  well  as  the  ancient  remains,  and 
collecting  information  about  local  styles  of  embroidery. 

Mr.  (}uy  Dickins,  B.A.,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Oaven  Fellow,  spent  a  second 
season  in  Cireece.  After  a  stay  of  two  months  at  Rome  he  reached  Athens  in 
December  and  worked  on  the  report  of  the  excavation  at  Thalamai.  He  spent  a 
fortnight  at  Constantinople  in  February,  studying  the  collections  in  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Museum,  and  after  his  return  made  a  tour  through  Arcadia.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  new  museum  at  Lycosura  might  be  completed  in  time  to  allow 
Mr.  Dickins  to  complete  his  study  of  the  remains  of  the  colossal  group  by 
Damophon,  out  this  proved  impossible.  From  March  to  June  he  took  part  in  the 
Sparta  campaign,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  topographical  problems  involved. 
For  a  month,  from  the  Director's  departure  until  Mr.  Dawkins'  arrival,  he  was  in 
command  of  t1ie  excavations,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the  judgment  and 
energy  with  which  he  conducted  the  early  stages  of  the  work  in  the  Artemisium. 

Another  second-year  student,  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Tillyard,  B.A.  (Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge),  after  spending  the  winter  at  Rome  and  in  Sicily,  came  to 
Athens  in  March  with  a  studentship  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  School,  and 
stayed  over  three  months.  He  took  part  in  the  excavations  at  Sparta  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  copying  and  arranging  the  inscriptions,  in  number  about 
two  hundred,  found  in  the  course  of  the  work.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  spent  a 
month  in  preparing  some  of  them  for  publication,  and  also  undertook  the  duties  of 
Librarian  during  Mr.  Hasluck's  absence  in  Asia  Minor.  He  has  since  visited 
Paris  in  order  to  examine  Fourmont's  papers  relating  to  Sparta  preserved  in  the 
liibliotheque  Nationale. 
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Of  ihc  si\  new  students,  Mr.  J.  1'.  Droop,  |{.A.,  (jf  Trinity  (  olk'^e,  Canibritli:*.-, 
spent  L'i^ht  months  in  (irccic,  from  October  to  June.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
'I)ipylon'  and  'Oeonietric'  pottery  and  the  other  antiquities  of  the  same  age. 
After  preparing  for  puhhcation  the  pottery  found  on  the  site  of  the  Kvnosar};es 
(iymnasiuni,  he  visited  ( 'halkis,  tlie  Arj^ohd  and  ( \jrintli,  anci  then  proceeded  to 
Crete,  where  he  worked  at  the  Cretan  '  (ieometric  '  vases.  In  March  he  helped  Mr. 
Dawkinsiii  the  supplementary  excavation  at  I'alaikastro,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed 
to  Sparta,  wIktc  he  devoted  himself  to  cleaning  and  drawing  the  archaic  bronzes  and 
pottery  from  the  Artemisium.  After  a  second  season  in  (ireece  he  should  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  valuai)le  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ICarly  Iron  Age. 

Miss  Mary  Hamilton,  H.A.  (St.  Andrews  University),  holder  of  a  Research 
Scholarship  under  the  Carnegie  Trust,  spent  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  in  (ireece  collecting  materials  for  a  dissertation,  since  publishetl,  on  the  jjractici 
of  incubatio.  Her  work  covers  a  considerable  period,  as  this  custom  of  sleeping  for 
curative  purposes  in  sacred  s[)ots  was  practised  both  in  pagan  temples  and  Christian 
churches.  She  had  previously  worked  at  this  subject  for  a  year  at  St.  Andrews 
and  for  some  months  in  Italy.  In  Creece  she  was  successful  in  collecting  much 
information  about  this  and  similar  practices,  both  from  literary  and  from  oral  sources, 
and  gained  a  practical  ac(]uaintance  with  modern  incuhatio  by  visiting  the 
Church  of  Tenos  at  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Sl.e  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  a  Carnegie  P'ellowship,  and  proposes  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
coming  Session  in  Cireece. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hrown,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford,  came  out  fcjr  four 
months  with  a  grant  from  the  Craven  Fund.  He  travelled  in  North  (ireece  and 
the  I'eloponnese,  and  helped  for  a  fortnight  in  the  excavations  at  Sparta.  He  was 
then  put  in  charge  of  a  small  excavation  at  Schimatari,  the  results  of  which  are 
summarised  below.  Most  of  his  time  in  .Athens  was  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of 
Strabo  as  a  geographer.      He  returned  to  England  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  Frank  Orr,  a  former  member  of  the  British  School  in  Rome,  was  sent  out 
early  in  January  in  response  to  the  Director's  application  for  a  draughtsman,  and 
worked  in  the  Candia  Museum  until  April.  He  executed  drawings  in  colour  of 
Middle  Minoan  va.ses  and  figurines  and  of  bron/.e  shields  from  the  Temple  of 
Dictaean  Zeus,  and  numerous  pen  and-ink  drawings  of  bron/es  and  architectural 
terracottas  from  the  Temple  and  of  large  series  of  terracotta  pla<|ues  and  figurines 
from  I'raesos.  His  skill  and  industry  thoroughly  justified  the  committees  selection. 
Before  returning  home  he  visited  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Naples. 

.Mr.  Ram.say  Tratiuair,  .A. R.I. I). A.,  was  appointetl  to  an  architectural  stuilenl- 
ship  of  ^loo  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  devote  three  months  to  a  stud\ 
of  the  Byzantine  and  Frankish  remains  in  l^iconia,  and  three  to  making  plans  an«l 
drawings  of  Byzantine  Churches  in  Constantinople  under  the  direction  of  Trof 
A.  van  Millingen.  He  reached  Athens  in  March,  j)roceeded  to  ConstanlinopK 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  has  only  recently  returned.  He  spent  the  fust  month 
of  his  stay  in  Greece  in  investigating  the  Romano-Byzantine  fortifications  at  Spari.i. 
and  afterwards  worked  at  (ierdki,  Monemvasi'a,  aiul  Passava.  He  then  visited  tiu 
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site  of  Maina,  and  travelled  up  the  western  coast  of  Laconia  to  Kalamdta.  In  a 
later  tour,  rendered  possible  by  a  donation  given  for  this  purpose  by  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Traquair  visited  most  of  the  Prankish  castles  in  northern 
and  western  Peloponnesus,  making  a  complete  plan  of  Castel  Tornese,  and  of  the 
other  such  photographs,  sketches  and  notes  as  seemed  necessary  for  comparison 
with  the  Laconian  fortresses.  His  work  at  Constantinople  included  the 
measurement  and  photography  of  twenty  churches  for  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Prof,  van  Millingen,  Hon.  Student  of  the  School.  The  roof  of  St.  John  Studion 
had  fallen  in,  making  access  impossible ;  while,  owing  to  the  Sultan's  illness,  the 
special  Irade  necessary  for  the  work  in  St.  Irene  was  unobtainable.  With  these 
exceptions,  owing  to  the  special  facilities  kindly  procured  by  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor, 
K.C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  all  the  work  required  was 
completed. 

Miss  E.  B.  Abrahams  (University  College,  London)  was  attached  to  the  School 
from  January  to  April  for  the  study  of  Greek  dress.  She  made  a  study  of  the  drapery 
of  the  archaic  female  figures  in  the  Acropolis  Museum,  and  experimented  in  this 
style  of  draping  on  a  living  model.  The  last  month  of  her  stay  was  spent  in 
visiting  ancient  sites. 

Excavations. — The  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Sparta, 
mentioned  below,  almost  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  excavations  at  Sparta 
itself.  Early  in  March  a  house  with  accommodation  for  four  or  five  workers  was 
secured  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  It  stands  in  a  quiet  situation,  overlooking 
a  garden  of  orange-trees  and  commanding  from  its  broad  balcony  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  snow-clad  chain  of  Taygetus.  It  was  fortunately  chosen,  being  within 
easy  reach  both  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the  Artemision,  and,  since  the  discovery 
of  the  latter,  has  been  secured  at  a  moderate  rent  for  two  years  to  come.  The 
campaign  began  on  March  15  and  ended  on  June  9. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Guy  Dickins,  Mr.  A.  C.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Sejk.  Later  arrivals  were  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Tillyard  and  Mr.  R.  Traquair,  architect, 
who,  on  the  Director's  returning  to  Athens  for  the  Olympic  Games,  took  up  and 
continued  his  investigation  of  the  fortifications.  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Wace 
arrived  on  April  19th,  and  Mr.  Dawkins  then  took  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
Artemision,  where  his  experience  of  complicated  stratification  was  of  great  value, 
until  the  Director's  return  on  May  12th.  Mr.  Droop  joined  the  expedition  for  a 
month  and  undertook  the  cleaning  and  drawing  of  the  bronzes  from  the  precinct  of 
Artemis  ;  as  these  were  much  corroded,  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars were  thus  promptly  recorded.  Mr.  Tillyard  kept  the  register  of  inscriptions  and 
generally  superintended  the  important  work  of  housing  the  finds  at  the  museum, 
replacing  Mr.  Brown  when  the  latter  left  to  begin  excavations  at  Schimatari.  Mr. 
Sejk  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  expedition  as  surveyor.  Besides  planning 
the  excavated  areas,  he  has  begun  a  map  of  the  whole  area  of  ancient  Sparta. 
Throughout  the  excavations  Gregorios  Antoniou  proved,  as  before,  a  highly  efficient 
foreman. 
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This  first  season's  work  has  shown  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta,  strangely 
neglected  .  hitherto  by  archaeologists,  to  be  one  of  rare  promise.  During  the 
first  month  the  fragmentary  walls  enclosing  the  ancient  Acropolis  were  traced  in  their 
entire  circuit  and  the  position  of  the  gates  ascertained.  These  fortifications  were 
begun  in  late  Roman  times  after  the  sack  of  Sparta  by  the  Goths  ;  the  materials 
were  drawn  from  the  Agora  and  adjoining  buildings,  and  many  inscriptions  were 
this  year  found  built  into  the  foundations.  The  front  of  the  Oreek  theatre  was 
incorporated  in  the  defences,  but  the  lower  rows  of  seats  are  well  preserved  and  the 
orchestra  floor  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet. 

The  (ireek  city-wall  enclosed  a  far  larger  area,  with  a  circuit  of  six  miles.  It 
is  known  that  Sparta  was  originally  a  group  of  unwalled  villages,  and  one  such  has 
been  explored  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas ;  its  lower  strata  yielded  early 
geometric  pottery,  which  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  Dorian 
settlements.  Other  Hellenic  remains  were  traced  along  the  river  bank  for  half  a 
mile,  including  private  houses  of  the  simplest  kind,  a  public  building  of  massive 
masonry,  and  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Orthia,  which  enables  us  to  restore 
the  ancient  name  of  Limnai,  the  Marshes,  to  this  region  of  gardens  and  water- 
meadows.  All  these  were  enclosed  by  the  city-wall,  dating  from  the  third  century 
B.C.,  now  discovered  for  the  first  time.  It  was  nine  feet  thick,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  resting  on  a  substructure  of  polygonal  limestone  blocks. 

The  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  Artemision  was  the  discovery  in  the  river- 
bank  of  some  diminutive  leaden  figures.  A  trial  made  on  a  day  of  happy  augury, 
the  feast  of  Greek  Independence,  brought  to  light  some  hundreds  of  these 
figures  and  other  objects,  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dickins, 
then  in  charge  of  the  excavations,  that  this  was  the  site  of  an  important 
temple.  The  ne.xt  day's  work  yielded  an  inscription  giving  the  name  of 
Artemis  Orthia.  The  material  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  excavation  of 
this  rich  archaic  deposit  could  be  continued  were,  however,  somewhat  serious.  The 
seam  of  productive  black  soil  was  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  river  bed,  while 
the  bank,  which  rose  some  ten  feet  above  it,  was  an  almost  solid  mass  of  Roman 
rubble  concrete.  This  had  to  be  removed,  both  because  it  contained  numerous 
inscriptions  and  because  it  prevented  access  to  the  Hellenic  stratum  beneath.  At 
first  supposed  to  be  a  mere  wall,  it  was  later  found  to  extend  far  inland  and  to  be 
the  enormously  deep  and  thick  substructure  of  a  Roman  Theatre.  The  presence  of 
the  inscriptions  rendered  it  impossible  to  blast,  and  progress  with  the  pick  was  both 
slow  and  costly.  Nor  did  our  diflficulties  end  here.  On  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  its  brink  the  proprietor  of  an  important  corn-mill  situated 
further  down  the  Eurotas  had  cut  a  mill-stream,  driving  remorselessly  right 
through  the  temple  but  fortunately  not  descending  as  deep  as  the  stratum  of 
archaic  offerings.  Before  excavating  a  fresh  channel  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
by  trial-pits  the  exact  extent  of  the  sanctuary.  The  only  p>ossible  new  course  for 
the  channel  proved  to  be  considerably  further  inland,  skirting  the  temenos  wall, 
where  it  had  necessarily  to  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  14  feet.  When  this  engin- 
eering task  was  finished  there  remained  only  time  for  the  partial  excavation  of  the 
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Roman  building  on  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  so-called 
Circus  seen  and  described  by  Leake  in  1830  and  planned  by  the  French 
expedition  in  1831.  Before  work  closed  for  the  season,  a  house  was  built  for  a 
watchman  and  a  wall  erected  on  the  river  face  to  break  the  force  of  winter  floods. 

The  complete  exploration  of  the  precinct  of  Artemis  with  its  vast  accumulation  of 
votive  offerings  will  require  at  least  another  season.  There  are  two  principal  strata  : 
the  older,  characterised  by  geometric  pottery  and  exquisitely  carved  ivories,  extends 
to  the  seventh  century  B.C.  ;  the  later,  which  has  yielded  (luantities  of  lead  figurines 
— the  estimated  number  is  over  12,000 — and  grotesque  terra-cotta  masks,  ranges  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fifth  century.  The  ivories,  which  present  interesting  affinities 
with  some  of  those  in  the  Ephesus  deposit,  were  associated  with  spiral  fibulae  and 
other  objects  in  bronze  of  types  already  familiar  from  the  earliest  levels  at  Olympia 
and  the  Argive  Heraeuni.  The  lead  figurines  in  their  endless  variety  of  types 
furnish  a  most  valuable  survey  of  archaic  art  in  the  Peloponnese,  while  the  large 
series  of  masks  reveals  the  gradual  development  of  a  vigorous  naturalism.  Some  of 
the  masks  were  certainly  intended  to  be  worn,  others  were  made  only  for  dedica- 
tion ;  their  prolonged  popularity  as  ^.r-zw/'c^x  points  to  the  existence  of  some  dramatic 
performance  connected  with  the  temple.  It  was  certainly  the  scene  of  musical 
contests  for  boys  as  well  as  of  the  better-known  ordeal  of  flogging.  Upwards  of 
fifty  inscriptions  found  during  the  excavations  record  the  names  of  boy-victors.  So 
important  had  the  festival  become  in  the  third  century  after  Christ  that  a  permanent 
theatre-like  building  was  constructed  to  seat  the  spectators.  The  two  wings  of  the 
auditorium  abut  on  the  sides  of  the  temple,  the  front  and  steps  of  which  took  the 
place  of  a  proscenium. 

The  cost  of  the  season's  work  has  been  about  ^^940.  Of  this  total  about 
^100  represents  the  purchase  of  the  Artemision  site,  which  was  carried  through 
under  the  Greek  law  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  important  ancient  sites, 
with  unusual  celerity,  thanks  to  the  energetic  action  of  Prof.  Cavvadias.  The 
Committee  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  consistent  liberality  and 
courtesy  with  which  the  Greek  Government  through  the  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  of  the  local  administration  at  Sparta  have  supported  the  new 
enterprise  of  the  British  School.  Dr.  Soteriades  was  present  throughout  as  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  rendered  effective 
help. 

Remains  of  the  Byzantine  and  Prankish  Periods  in  Laconia.— An 

article  by  Mr.  Wace  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annua/  cMed  attention  to  the  little- 
known  Frankish  citadel  of  Geraki  and  to  some  sculptures  in  the  churches  there. 
During  the  past  session  the  study  of  this  interesting  site  has  been  continued. 
Mr.  Sejk  has  planned  the  fortress  and  the  individual  churches,  and  Mr.  Traquair 
has  made  careful  drawings  of  the  beautiful  shrine  in  the  church  of  St.  George, 
and  of  some  other  details.  Mr.  Traquair  has  also  studied  and  measured  the 
churches  of  Monemvasia  and  the  Castles  of  Passavd,  Maina,  and  Kelefa.  He 
had   the  advantage  of  discussing    some  of  them  on  the  spot   with   Mr.   ^\'illiam 
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Miller,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  Krankish  |Krif>(].  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  recently  elected  an  Associate  of  the  S(  hool. 

Excavations  in  BoeOtia.  —  Early  in  A\n\\  Mr.  A.  (.  Ikuwn  undertook,  at 
the  suggestion  of  I'rof.  Ronald  Burrows,  to  examine  a  site  near  Schiniatari  station, 
where  the  discovery  of  a  dedication  to  Apollo,  built  into  a  church  of  St.  Demetrius, 
had  led  I'rof.  Hurrows  to  place  the  temple  of  the  Delian  A|)ollo.  {CA.  U.S.A.  xi. 
p.  172).  The  remains  at  the  Chapel  prf)ved  to  be  mediaeval,  and  several  adjoining 
sites  were  tested  without  success,  but  trenches  in  and  about  the  modern  hamlet  of 
DiHsi  left  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  this  site  in  antiquity.  Dilisi  must 
represent  the  ancient  village  of  Delion,  the  port  of  Tanagra,  and  the  teniple  cannot 
be  far  ofT.  It  is  hoped  that  I'rof.  Hurrows  may  be  able  himself  to  continue  the 
search.  On  the  hill  of  St.  Elias  about  two  miles  inland  from  Dilisi,  Mr.  Brown 
unearthed  a  house  containing  a  good  deal  of  pottery  of  the  Mycenaean  period  and 
a  contemporary  rock-cut  tomb.  The  cost  of  this  e.xcavation  was  defrayed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Oxford  University  Craven  Fund. 

Supplementary  Excavations  at  PalaikastPO.— A  small  sui)plementary 

excavation  was  undertaken  by  .Mr.  Dawkins,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Droop,  in  March. 
After  a  few  days  spent  in  the  sinking  of  trial  trenches  and  pits,  the  excavators 
cleared  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roussoldkkos.  This  was  entirely  filled  with 
earth  containing  a  (juantity  of  bones  and  sherds,  and  in  the  furthest  recesses  of  the 
cave  were  found  three  clay  larnakes  filled  with  skulls,  loose  bones,  and  pottery.  These 
have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Candia.  The  remains  belong  to  the  period 
called  by  Dr.  Evans  Late  Minoan  III.,  and  are  the  earliest  of  that  period  yet 
discovered,  the  Biigei-kanne  type  of  vase  being  entirely  absent.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  further  results  of  importance  are  to  be  obtained  from  this  site,  as  the 
complete  clearing  of  the  cave  was  made  impossible  by  the  danger  of  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof. 

Crete:  Work  in  the  Museum  at   Candia.— (iood  progress  has  been 

made  in  preparing  the  results  of  our  Cretan  excavations  for  exhibition  and 
publication.  Mr.  Dawkins  has  spent  over  three  months  at  Candia,  and  the  Director 
a  month  and  a  half.  The  large  series  of  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Orr  has  already 
been  mentioned,  but  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this 
direction  during  the  past  year.  The  architectural  fragments  found  at  Praesos  in 
1904  were  drawn  in  December  by  our  surveyor,  Mr.  Sejk.  The  '  (leometric  '  va.ses 
from  Praesos  and  eastern  Crete  generally,  which  had  long  called  for  systematic 
study,  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Droop,  who  went  to  Candia  in  February 
and  worked  on  them  for  more  than  a  month,  making  drawings  of  the  finer 
specimens.  The  services  of  Mr.  Bagge  were  secured  for  drawing  various  objects 
from  Palaikastro  which  required  a  draughtsman  of  mature  archaeological  experience. 
Among  these  were  statuettes  in  ivory  and  bronze,  gems,  and  an  archaic  Medusa 
antefix  with  traces  of  colour.  Finally,  about  sixty-five  photographic  negatives  of 
objects  from  Palaikastro  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  by  Marayiannis  of 
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Candia.  Although  the  work  of  drawing  and  photographing  these  finds,  particularly 
the  vase-fragments,  could  be  carried  on  almost  indefinitely,  we  now  have  an  ade- 
quate record  of  all  that  is  essential  for  publication. 

Mr.  Dawkins,  during  his  long  and  in  some  respects  irksome  residence  at 
Candia,  has  again  made  numerous  drawings,  has  catalogued  the  minor  objects, 
and  selected  parts  of  the  series  of  duplicates.  The  careful  cleaning  of  figurines 
from  Petsofa,  undertaken  under  his  supervision  in  the  autumn,  has  brought 
out  many  unsuspected  details  of  colour.  In  April  he  re-arranged  the  Palaikastro 
collection  in  the  museum ;  it  now  fills  seven  glass  cases  not  including  the 
larnakes  and  large  painted  jars  which  are  exhibited  separately,  or  the  architectural 
terra-cottas  for  which  another  case  is  promised. 

The  Director's  time  during  his  first  visit  was  devoted  to  the  objects  from  the 
temple  of  Dictaean  Zeus,  of  which  he  has  published  a  preliminary  account  in  the 
Annual.  During  his  second  and  third  visits  in  January  and  February  he  finished 
the  classification  and  cleaning  of  the  large  collection  of  terra-cottas  from  Praesos, 
derived  from  our  own  excavations  and  from  other  sources.  This  task  had  been 
begun  by  Mr.  Forster.  A  series  of  drawings,  made  under  his  supervision  by 
Mr.  Orr,  appeared  in  the  Annual,  accompanying  Mr.  Forster's  paper.  During 
his  last  visit  to  Candia  in  June,  he  completed  the  selection  of  duplicates, 
catalogued  them,  and  sent  in  an  application  to  the  Cretan  Government  for  their 
presentation  to  this  country.  The  objects  granted  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  British 
Museum,  and,  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  Trustees,  will  be  unpacked  there  and 
distributed  to  the  Museums  interested. 

Publications. — The  Committee  has  again  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  for  the  time  and  trouble  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  Annual.  Vol.  xi.  contains  an  important  group  of  articles  on  the 
work  done  in  Laconia  in  1905  ;  a  further  instalment  of  reports  on  discoveries  at 
Knossos  and  Palaikastro,  and  a  variety  of  papers  on  other  subjects.  Miss  C.  A. 
Hutton  has  again  assisted  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  as  sub-editor,  and  has  borne  part  of  the 
burden  of  correspondence  and  proof-correcting. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum  by  Messrs.  Tod  and  Wace  was  issued 
by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  March.  The  full  introductions  prefixed  to  the  two  main 
divisions,  Inscriptions  and  Sculpture,  make  it  a  valuable  summary  of  previous 
knowledge  about  the  antiquities  of  Sparta.  It  has  been  favourably  received  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  has  earned  cordial  commendation  from  the  Greek  Ephor- 
General  of  Antiquities,  who  has  expressed  a  hope  that  the  School  may  undertake 
further  work  in  the  same  direction. 

Open  Meeting's. — Three  Open  Meetings  were  held.  The  papers  were  as 
follows  : — 

Friday,  Feb.        9.— The  Director  :     The  Year's  Work  of  the  School. 
Mr.  Hasluck  :     Poemanenum. 
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Friday,  March    9. — The  Director:  A  Cretan  Hymn  to  Zeus. 

,,  ,,  Mr.  Dawkins  :  A  mo<lern  Carnival  in  Thrace. 

Friday,  March  30. — Dr.  Pernier  :  Scavi  della  Missione  Italiana  a  Fhaistos. 

„  „  Mr.  Hasluck  :  A  Laconian  Heroon. 

These  meetings,  htld  in  the  spacious  Penrose  Library,  were  well  attended. 
.Ml  the  pajx-rs  read  were  illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  the  lantern  used  being  lent  by 
the  Acting-Director  of  the  American  School,  Professor  Bates.  The  Committee  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  him  their  thanks  for  this  courtesy.  They  have 
also  to  thank  Miss  C.  A.  Hutton,  who  has  generously  presented  to  the  School  a 
large  series  of  lantern-slides,  which  will  be  of  great  service  both  for  public  meetings 
and  for  sf)ecial  courses  of  teaching. 

The  Library. —  The  chief  work  of  the  Librarian  has  been  the  arrangement  of 
the  books  in  the  Penrose  Building,  whither  they  were  removed  last  year.  After 
due  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  old  subject-classification  of  books,  as 
being  the  most  practical  system,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  younger 
students.  I^ck  of  space  had  hampered  the  strict  application  of  this  system  in 
the  old  Library.  Every  book  has  now  been  re-numbered  and  the  catalogue 
revised  to  correspond.  In  the  course  of  this  re-arrangement  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  bring  into  prominence  the  large  series  of  topographical  books,  the  richest 
department  of  the  Library,  by  grouping  them  according  to  the  locality  of  which  they 
treat.  I'he  Librarian  has  carried  out  this  laborious  task  with  zeal  and  efficiency, 
and  his  constant  presence  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  books  in  his  keeping  have 
materially  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  Library  both  to  our  student.s  and  to 
visitors. 

The  accession-list  records  the  receipt  during  the  year  of  127  books  and  125 
pamphlets;  120  volumes  have  been  bound.  The  Committee  are  particularly 
indebted  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  gift  of  Les  FouilUs  de 
Delphes,  and  to  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  liberal  grants 
of  books.  They  also  acknowledge  with  gratitude  gifts  from  the  .\rchaeologiral 
Survey  of  India,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  .Museum,  and  of  the  Hunterian  Coin 
Catalogue  Fund,  and  from  Messrs.  Ampelas,  A.  S.  Arbanitopoullos,  R.  C  Bosan- 
(]uet,  J.  I).  Bourchier,  M.  Bratsanos,  J.  B.  Bury,  C.  M.  Church,  (i.  Dickins,  I). 
Doukakis,  J.  P.  Droop,  Rene  Dussand,  C.  C.  Edgar,  S.  Eitrem,  A.  J.  Evan.s,  M.  de 
(iubernatis,  Rendel  Harris,  F.  W.  Hasluck,  C.  N.  Hatzidakis,  (i.  F.  Hill,  D.  Ci. 
Hogarth,  McKenny  Hughes,  G.  Karo,  M.  P.  Kontos,  C.  Lambakis,  Miss  M. 
Moore,  Admiral  Markham,  Sir  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  G.  Nicolaidis,  ].  B.  Pearson, 
.\.    Philios,    R.    Pohl,    Ritter  von  Premerstein,  NL  N.  Tod,  and  .\.  J.  B.  Wace, 

HosteL — The  receipts  from  students'  rents  amount  to  ^78  18/.  3*/.,  almost 
exactly  the  record  figure  attained  last  year,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  total 
really  represents  longer  terms  of  residence  than  last  year's,  the  Committee  having 
reduced  the  rents  and  made  them  payable  in  English  money  instead  of  drachmas. 
Under  the   tactful    management  of    Mr.   Hasluck    all    has    run    smoothly.     Some 
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additional  furniture  has  been  provided,  and  the  housework  has  been  efificiently  per- 
formed by  the  faithful  pair  of  servants,  Nicholas  and  his  wife  Anna,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  involved  by  the  addition  of  the  Penrose  Library. 

The  Committee  has  elected  a  new  Associate,  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  lecturer  in 
Classics  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  who  stayed  at  the  Hostel  for  some  weeks 
in  March  and  April,  entering  with  zeal  into  the  life  and  studies  of  the  place,  but 
was  not  long  enough  in  Greece  to  qualify  for  admission  as  a  regular  student.  His 
visit  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the  advantages  offered  by  the  School  are  becoming  known 
in  the  Colonies.  Other  residents  in  the  Hostel  were  Mr.  H.  B.  Densmore,  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  an  American  Rhodes  scholar,  who  devoted  his  Easter 
vacation  to  the  study  of  sculpture  in  Greece,  Mr.  R.  H.  Coon,  of  Lincoln  College, 
also  a  Rhodes  student,  Mr.  G.  F.  Barbour,  of  Edinburgh  University,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Giles,  of  Balliol,  Mr.  J.  M.  Dawkins,  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Mr.  R.  Storrs,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier  stayed  about  six  weeks  in 
the  Hostel  in  order  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  Library  while  engaged  on  special 
literary  work.  Mr.  W.  H.  Forbes,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol,  who  spent  part  of  the 
spring  in  Athens  obtaining  material  for  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  has  been  added 
to  the  roll  of  Honorary  Students  of  the  School.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Allen  accom- 
panied the  members  of  the  School  to  Sparta  and  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the 
work  there. 

The  School  Grounds. — The  trees  planted  during  the  last  five  years  are 
doing  well,  and  for  the  first  time  no  further  planting  was  necessary.  The  Committee  has 
been  approached  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  School  on  the  subject  of  a 
lawn-tennis  court  towards  which  a  sum  has  been  offered  by  a  relative  of  the 
late  Dr.  Heermance.  The  British  School  has  agreed  to  find  a  corresponding 
sum,  and  has  consented  to  the  construction  of  the  court  on  ground  where  it  would 
extend  into  the  territory  of  both  schools.  A  plan  for  laying  out  the  court  and 
surrounding  ground  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen,  architect  to  the  American  School, 
but  the  outgoing  Directors  decided  to  leave  the  execution  of  it  to  their  successors. 

AcknowledgTTientS.  — The  British  School  desires  to  express  its  obligations 
to  the  Greek  authorities,  in  particular  to  Dr.  Cavvadias,  the  Ephor-General,  and  to 
Dr.  Soteriades,  the  Spartan  Ephor,  for  the  support  given  to  the  excavations  carried 
on  by  the  School  in  Laconia.  The  Committee,  the  Director,  and  the  Students 
have  once  more  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Sir  Francis  Elliot,  K.C.M.G.,  H.B.M. 
Minister  at  Athens,  for  his  constant  friendly  support.  In  the  Hon.  Reginald 
Walsh,  now  retiring  after  many  years'  service  from  the  office  of  British  Consul  at 
Piraeus,  the  School  loses  a  valued  friend.  This  session  has  witnessed  a  further 
development  in  social  intercourse  between  the  Archaeological  Schools.  Receptions 
were  given  during  the  winter  at  each  School  in  turn,  and  students  had  opportunities 
of  meeting  one  another  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  Greek  and  foreign  resi- 
dents. Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ddrpfeld,  M.  and  Mme.  Holleaux,  and 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Bates  for  the  cordial  hospitality  thus  extended  not  only  to  members 
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of  our  School  but  to  British  visitors  unofficially  attached  to  it.  Dr.  Karo,  the  new 
Second  Secretary  of  the  (lernian  Institute,  has  also  done  much  to  promote  friendly 
relations  among  students  from  different  countries.  The  thanks  of  the  School  are 
also  due  to  Dr.  Ternier,  of  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission  in  Crete,  for  the 
striking  address  on  the  discoveries  made  at  Phaestos,  which  he  was  good  enough 
to  deliver  at  one  of  the  open  meetings.  The  good  fellowship  which  has  always 
prevailed  between  the  British  and  Americans  has  been  deepened  durifig  the 
two  past  sessions  by  the  weekly  meetings  of  a  '  Verein  '  for  the  reading  of  pajK-rs, 
followed  by  discussion  on  particular  problems.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Haslurk 
has  held  the  office  of  President. 

Plans  for  the  coming-  Session.— The  main  work  of  the  Session  should  be 
the  full  excavation  of  the  Shrine  of  Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta,  begun  last  year.  As 
this  site  is  limited  on  the  one  side  by  the  Kurotas,  on  the  other  by  the  temenos  wall, 
it  should  be  possible  to  complete  the  work  within  the  three  months  of  the  summer 
campaign.  It  will  not  occupy  less  time  than  this,  as,  though  the  area  is  small,  the 
depth  is  considerable,  and  the  productive  area  so  rich  in  small  objects  that  work 
will  be  necessarily  slow.  The  work  of  tracing  the  ancient  walls  by  means  of  trial- 
trenches  should  also  go  forward,  and  more  trial-pits  should  be  made  on  the 
Acropolis  with  a  view  to  locating  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkioikos.  The  hereon 
on  the  river  bank  discovered  last  year  should  be  fully  excavated,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expropriate  the  land  on  which  this  stands.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
erosion  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  rapid,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  beginning  work 
on  this  site. 

Apart  from  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta  two  places  are  recommended  for  trial 
excavations.  The  first  of  these  is  Helos,  an  early  Achaean  city,  destroyed  and  not 
rebuilt  (except  for  the  temple  of  Poseidon)  by  the  Dorians.  Its  remains,  however 
scanty,  would  be  of  great  historical  interest.  Secondly,  there  is  the  Hyperteleatean 
sanctuary,  where  inscriptions  and  terracottas  have  been  found.  On  both  these 
promising  sites  trial  excavations  could  be  carried  out  for  a  small  sum. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  School's  long  connexion  with  Crete  will  not  be  altogether 
broken.  Objects  of  great  interest  are  continually  being  found,  and  the  publication 
of  research  has  made  such  progress  that  there  is  ever-increasing  room  for  a  student 
who  would  undertake  independent  work  in  the  museum  at  Candia.  For  Byzantine 
archaeologists,  the  Director  suggests  churches  in  Paros  and  Chalcis,  not  yet 
adequately  examined,  that  would  probably  repay  careful  study. 

Two  important  pieces  of  publication  should  now  be  undertaken.  .Mr.  Hosan 
(juet  and  Mr.  Dawkins  have  produced  a  detailed  scheme  for  a  book  dealing  fully 
with  the  site  of  Palaikastro,  and  all  the  necessary  material  for  illustrations  has 
been  prepared.  Mr.  Dawkins  proposes  to  spend  a  short  time  in  the  Museum  at 
Candia  this  session  to  finish  his  section,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoj)ed  that  this 
definitive  publication  be  not  unduly  delayed. 

The  School  has  received  the  high  compliment  of  being  asked  by  the  (Ireck 
authorities  to  undertake  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  on  the  .\cropolis  at  .Athens. 
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It  is  understood  that  this  offer  made  by  Dr.  Cavvadias  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Sparta  Museum,  compiled  by  Mr.  M.  N.  Tod,  late  Assistant-Director, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  work  be  carried  out 
on  the  same  lines. 

Finance. — The  Revenue  account  for  the  past  year  shows  a  debit  balance  of 
;^ii2  4J-.  c^d.  as  compared  with  a  credit  balance  of  ;^345  for  the  preceding  year, 
although  the  latter  year  was  charged  with  five  quarters  of  the  Director's  salary. 
The  excavations  in  Laconia  and  Crete  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  unsatisfactory 
result.  The  special  contributions  for  these  excavations  only  amount  to  ^645 
against  an  expenditure  of  ;£i,\6i,  of  which  amount  j£i,oi6  has  been  spent  in 
Laconia.  The  Laconian  Fund  is  therefore  very  seriously  in  debt  and  stands  in 
most  urgent  need  of  further  contributions.  The  subscriptions  show  a  slight  falling 
off,  being  ^911  as  compared  with  ^919;  and  the  hope  expressed  in  the  last 
report  that  the  amount  would  be  raised  to  ^1,000  within  the  year  has  not  been 
realised.  A  satisfactory  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Annua/,  but  this 
has  been  neutralised  by  the  increased  cost  of  publication. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that  the 
investigation  of  Sparta  was  a  fascinating  study',  and  the  Report  more  full  of 
interest  than  most  books  of  tra\el.  The  explorers  seemed  to  possess  the 
insight  and  knowledge  attributed  in  popular  novels  to  detectives,  and 
the  results  attained  by  their  perseverance  forrned  a  wonderful  tribute  to 
the  value  of  the  School. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Director  then  gave  an  illustrated  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Session. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  TOD  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  Prof.  Bosanquet  be  appointed  member  of  the  Committee. 

"That  Mr.  YORKE  be  elected  Hon.  Treasurer. 

"  That  Dr.  EvANS,  Miss  Harrison,  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  Dr.  Cecil 
Smith  be  re-elected  on  the  Committee. 

"That  Mr.  J.  ff.  Baker-Penovre  be  re-elected  Secretary." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Director,  retiring  Treasurer,  and  to  the 
Auditors,  and  a  vote  of  welcome  to  the  new  Director  and  to  the  new 
Hon.  Treasurer,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  GEORGE  Macmill.\N,  seconded  by 
Sir  John  E\ANS,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair,  moved  by  Dr.  HODGKIN 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  VORKE,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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1905-1906. 

RECEIPTS  AXI)   i:XI'F.NM)ITURE  ON  ACCOUNT  OI    KKVKNUi:  AND 

EXCA\'ATIONS, 

2ND    OCTOIIKR,     I905,    TO    2NI)    OCTOBER.     1906. 

.  ,     .    .  .        ^    '■    "'■  JC    '•  "■-       C    ^-  d 

Subscriplmns  rcceivt-tl  or  duo  during  Ilnuic    Maintenance,    >c;it 

ihe  year 911      i      o  i>>  MiilNuninier  1906'     .  7<J     4     7 

Subscriptions  received  for  1904-1905  220        Mosiel  MaiiUenanct.  vear 

C.overnnient  drant    ....      500     o     O  lo  Midsummer  1906      .  140   15    11 

Interest  on  Investment  to  5th  July    .        59     5     o  ^-^'^  Students"  Tees  .     78  iS     3 

Interest  on  Deposit  to  30th  Septemlx:r       16     8     o  61    17     .s 

Sale  of  Annuals  (Nos.  I-I.\.  to  June  Directors    Stipend,    4    (juarter*    t.) 

30,  1905)       .....      170   iS   10  Michaelmas  1906  .  500     O     O 

Special    Donations   for    Excavations:  .Salary,  Librarian  .      1 50     o     o 

Crete    .        52     O     o       Secretary's  Salary,  \ ear  to  Midsummer 

Do.  Do.  Do.    Laconia     593   14     o  1906     .  .       40     o     o 

Return  of  Income  Tax  4   10     o       Publication  of  Annual  (vol.  \\  1  323     S  11 

Balance,  '.K-ing  excess  of  Kx|x>niliture  Printing,  Postage,  and  Stationers  3^^     6     7 

over  Receipts         .  .11245       Sundries  .  .        20   1 1      3 

Studentship,  .Mr.  Tilljard  50     o     o 

E.xcavations :  Crete    .      144   19     1 
Do.  I^-\conia  1.016  15     2 

1. 161    14     3 


/,'2,422     3     3  /2  4:;:; 


RECEiriS  AND  EXPENDI'l  UKK  ON  (  .\I'HAI.  ACCOLN'l. 

5TH    OCTOHER,     1904,    TO    2NIi    OCTOl'.LR.     I905. 

I  s.  d.  ^  ,; 

Donations,  as  per  list                                  '3  5  o  Library  123  12  1 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Expenditure  Sparta  Mu>eum  Catalogui  50  o  o 

over  Receipts                                    .     272  6  S  H.-Mel  Building  and  FufnishiiiK  .\cct.  ill  10  7 

<^2S5   II     S  /2S5  II     .s 
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BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE  FUND. 


Balance  from  last  Account 


£   s.  d.  ' 

53   16     8       By  Grant  to  R.  Traquair  . 
;    Balance  carried  forward    . 


53  16     8 


£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

3 

16 

8 

53 

16 

8 

BALANCE  ACCOUNT,  2ND  October,  1906. 


Byzantine  Architecture  Fund  . 

SuVjscriptions  paid  in  advance  . 

Amount  due  to  Director  for  Expendi- 
ture on  excavations  in  Laconia 

Balance,  representing  the 
funds  of  the  School 
other  than  the  property 
in  land  and  building, 
furniture  and  library,  £  s.  d. 
as  per  lastAccount      .  2,442    o  10 

Less  Balance  of  Expen- 
diture and  Receipts  on 
Revenue  and  Excava- 
tions Account  for  the 
year  as  above 


Less  Capital  as  altove 


.    112     4     5 

2,329  16     5 
272     6     8 


£  ^ 

3  16 
2     2 


235  15     9 


£    s.    d. 
Investment— India  3%  Stock,  at  par.  2,000    o    o 

£     s.     d 

Balance,     as    per     Pass 

Book  301    18  II 

Less  Cheque  not  pre- 
sented .         .         2   14     9 


— 2,C57     9     9 
;^2,299    4     2 


299    4     2 


;^2,299      4      2 


Examined  and  found  correct. 

Edwin  Waterhouse,  F.C.A. 


26/^   October,  1906. 


DiiNATKiNS.  4y; 

DONATIONS  -1905-1906. 


K.  1'.  \>,m->    . 
I'lof.  i..  C.  Mi.ill 
W.  II.  I  orbcs   , 


SPECIAL   DONATIONS   FOR    EXCAVATIONS. 
/  ■<'/  Cn/t-  - 


\\\  I.caf 

(1.  A.  Maciniilan 

AtiDUN  inous  |)ci   R.  C.  IIu^iikiih  i 


/■'(>/■  I.iHiOliil  — 

Abcrcromby,  Hon.  j. 
Aiulcison,  J.  I\.    .    .    . 

Soticlx of  Aiuic|iiaiics 

Kova!  Institute  of  British  Architects 

Ast'or,  \V.  \V 

Austen  Leij^h,  E.  C 

IJalliol  College,  Oxford 

Hcneckc,  1\  W  M.   . 

IJernays,  A.  P2 

lUackburn,  Miss 

l{o(lin;4ton,  l)r 

Hosanc|uet,  R.  C 

I>ro\vn,  J 

15urge,  Rev.  H.  M 

Caius  Collej,'e,  Cambrich^e 

Campbell,  Prof.  L 

Carey.  Miss 

Carr,  .Admiral        

Carrin^'ton,  J.  H 

Caton,  I)r 

Christchurch  Collet,'e,  Oxford 

Cockerell,  St.  I'epys 

Compton,  Rev.  \\'.  C -     - 

Connal,  \V 5     3 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford 2     2 

Crace,  ].V i      i 

Cruikshank,  A.  H i      i 

Davies,  Mrs =;     ^ 

Edgar,  C.  C i     o 

Egcrton,  Sir  E 5     " 

Elliot,  Sir  K lo     o 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge lo     o 

?:.  P 3*3    o 

Eumorfopoulos,  N -     o 

Evans,  A.  J lo     o 

Farrer,  Sir  \V •  3     t^^ 

Fowler,  \V.  Warde i      i 

Fox,  G.  H I     o 

'  From  Rome' '     o 


I 

s. 

,f 

5 

0 

<j 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

i  I  0 

^ 

" 

^3 

0 

0 

=  3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

/  ;  r  '  •  . . 

30 
1 

0 
1 

0 
0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 
0 

10 

0 

0 

-» 

■^ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

10 

1 

0 

I 

0 
0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 
1 

ij 

I 

0 
0 

10 

0 

f 

3 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

I 

0 

u 

Carried  forward 3f>4 

K    K 
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For  Laconia  (continued) — 

Brought  forward 364     9     o 

Kurncaux,  L.  R r      i     o 

Gardner,  P 500 

(".ibson,  (j I      10 

(Jraham,  E i      1     o 

Haslurk,  P.  P 5      5     o 

Hcatlicote,  \V.  E 3     3° 

Hod^nn,  K.  H 200 

Hodgkin,  T 10     o     o 

James,  L i      10 

Jesus  College,  Oxford 5     00 

Jones,  R.  P 500 

Kensington,  Miss i      1     o 

King,  >iiss 500 

King   W 2     2     o 

Leaf,  W 25     o     o 

Low,  Lady i     00 

Macan,  K.  W.  .    .    .     • 220 

Mackenzie,  D 200 

Macmillan,  G.  A.     ...     ■ 25     o     o 

>Latthews   Miss 2     2     o 

Miall,  Prof.  L.  C 200 

Moncrieff,  Col.  Sir  F.  Scott i      1     o 

Mylne,  Miss 5     00 

Newman,  W.  L 2     2     o 

Oswald,  J.  \V.  Gordon 800 

Page,  T.  E i      i     o 

Paul,  J.  I) I      I     o 

Phelps,  Rev.  L.  R i      1     o 

Pilchcr,  G.  F 500 

Queen's  College,  Oxford 500 

Raleigh,  Miss  K 5     50 

Reich,  Dr.  E 3     3° 

Rodd,  Sir  R 10     o     o 

Rotton,  Sir  J.  F 500 

Searle,  G 200 

Smith,  .A.  H i     00 

Spooncr,  Rev.  W.  .A. i      10 

S.  S.  Hermoupolis — balance  ofexpenses  and  anonymous  contributions 

per  E.  \.  Gardner 660 

Stanton,  C.  H i      i     o 

Steele.  D 220 

Strulhers,  J i     o     o> 

Stucley,  Sir  L 10  10    o 

Tod,  M.  N 220 

Tod,  Mrs 200 

Tozer,  Rev.  H.  F 10    o     o 

Wace,  Mrs 220 

Wagner,  H 500 

Wells,  J 220 

Whately,  A.  P 5     5° 

Williams,  W.  C.  A 10    o     o- 

Woods,  Rev.  H.  G i     i     o 

Yoike,  V.  W 5     00 

593   14     o 


Annual  Suilsckii-tions. 
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ANNUAL    SUBSCRIPTIONS    190&-1906. 


The  l.'niversity  of  C)\forcl 

The  University  of  Camljridj^e 

Tlie  Hellenic  Society 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries    ... 

r»rascnosc.Colle).;c,  (Kford 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 

Corpus  Chrisli  Collej;e,  (Vvford 

Maj^'dalcn  College,  c3\ford 

Kinj;  b  Collej^e,  Canibrid^jc 

Mc(iill  University,  Montreal 

L'Association  de  Lectures  lMiilologit|ucs,  Lausanne 
The  Leeds  Library      


Acland,  Henry  Dyke    .    .  i      i 

Agnew,  Sir  \V 22 

Aitchison,  Ci 1      i 

Allbutt,  Frof. II 

Alma  Tadema,  Sir  L.   .    .  22 

Anderson,  J.  R.  i      i 

Anson,  Sir  W.  R.       ...  10     o 

Archer,  Rev.  W.  J.    .    .    .  i     o 

Aihby,  Thomas      ....  11 

Austen  Leigh,  E.  C.  .    .    .  i      i 

Austen  Leigh,  R.  A.    .    .    .  i      i 

Awdry,  H 1      i 

Fiaiiey,  J.  C 50 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Russell  1      i 

Barlow,  Sir  T i      i 

Blackburn,  Miss     ....  1      1 

Blomheld,  R 22 

Bodington,  'Jr.  N.     .    .    .  10 

Bosanquet,  R.  C i      i 

Boyle,  Miss  F 1     o 

Brinton,  H 11 

Bristol,  Bishop  of  ...    .  i      1 

Brooks,  E.  W 10 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  .    .  11 

Burnett,  J.  J i      i 

Burnham,  Lord      ....  50 

Burrows,  R.  M 11 

Bury,  I'rof.  J.  B i      1 

Butcher,  Dr.  S.  H.    .    .    .  22 

Bu.xton,  H.  E 10 

Campbell,  Prof.  L.     .    .    .  11 

Carlisle,  Miss 1      1 

Carr,  Rev.  A 11 

II 
II 


Carr,  H.  Wildon 
Caton,  R.  .  . 
Chawner,  W.  . 
Clark,  C.  R.  . 
Clausen,  .A.  C. 
Clissold,  H.    . 


</. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Colchester,  Lord    .    . 

Cole,  A.  C 

Compton.  Rev.  \V.  C. 

Connal,  \V 

Corbett.  Sir  V.  .    .    . 
Cow  per,  H-  -S.    .     .     . 
Cruddas,  Miss    .    .    . 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Omotlei 
Cust,  Miss.A.  M.    .    . 
Dabis,  Miss    ...    . 
Davcv,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Davidson,  H.  ().  I).  . 
Des  (Iraz,  Chas.     .    . 
Devenish,  \V.  H.    .    . 
Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  .-X 
Douglas- I'ennant,  Hon 
Dyer,  Louis     .... 
Earl,  A.  c; 

Egerton,  Rt.  Hon.  E.ir 
Elliot,  Sir  K.  E.  H.    . 
Elliot,  Rev.  F.  R.       . 
Eumorfopoulos,  X.    . 
Evans,  A.  j.    .    . 
Evans.  Sir  J. 
Fletcher,  H.  .M. 

Fort,  J.  A 

Fowler.  \V.  \V.  .    . 
Freshfiekl,  D.  \V.  .    . 
Frisch,  E.  S.  . 

Fry,  Sir  E 

Furneau.x,  L.  R. 
(lardiner,  E.  Norman 
(iarilner.  Prof.  Percy 
(iivecn.  Rev.  R.  L. 
C.oldsmith.  Dr.  .  .  . 
C.oorh,  i;.  P.  ... 
C.(M)l(Un,  R.  E.  .    .    . 
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lirouj^lit  forward  .  507    19     o 

(iraliani,  E 1      10 

Critiiths,  K.  M i      10 

Hamlcot  k,  \V i      i      o 

Harvey,  H.  P 1      i      o 

Hawcs,  Miss i      i      o 

Hay,  C.A 5     5     o 

Hcbcrtkn,  C.  H 220 

Henderson,  A.  E.      ...  i      o     c 

Hill,  C.  K I      I      o 

H()dj.;kin,  [.  E 220 

Hodi^kin,  Miss  \iolet  .    .  110 

H()d_L;kin,    llinnias     ...  10     o     o 

Ilo^aitli,  ]).(". I      I      o 

Hooper,  (i.  N I      1      o 

Hopkinson,  ].  \\ 1      1      o 

Hunt,  \V.  Holnian     ...  i      i     o 

Hutlon,  -Miss  C  .\.    .    .    .  110 

Inipey,  E i      10 

James,  Rev.  S.  K.      .    .    .  200 

Kari),   Dr.  ( i i      i     o 

Kelly,  C.  .\ I      10 

Kenyon,  F.  (i i      10 

Keser,  I)r i      !      o 

L.  J.  E I     o     o 

Lascelles,  15.  1' 100 

La  'I'oiuiie,  C.  1) i      1      o 

Leaf,  HerDert 5      5     o 

Leaf,  Walter 50     o     o 

Lewis,  .Mrs.  .\.  .S 220 

Livcsay,  W 100 

Lloyd,  .Miss i      i      o 

Lorinier,  Miss  H.  L.      .    .  100 

Lorinji,  W 500 

Lucas,  Rev.  .\ i      I     o 

Luim,  W.  H I      10 

Lynch,  H.F 2     2     o 

Lyttelton,  Canon  Hon.  and 

Ke\.  E I      10 

Macau.  K.  \V i      i     o 

MacLeiiose,  Janies  J.  .    .  110 

Macniillan,  i\.  \ 50     o     o 

Marindin,  (i.  E i      r     o 

Marshall,  Miss  A.  >L  C.  .  100 

Mavor.  K.  J.  (i 1      i     o 

.M elver.  I).  R i      i      o 

Miller,  Rev.  A 110 

Minturu,  .Miss  E.  T.     .    .  110 

Mitchell.  Mrs.  E.  H.     .    .  220 

Mond,  Ludwij; ic)0     o     o 

Morshead,  E.  1).  A.      .    .  i     00 

Myers,  E i      10 

Mylne,  .Mrs. 220 

Newman,  W.  L 220 
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Nightingale,  Mrs.  H.  -Shore 

Oppe.  -A.  1' 

I'alli,  Miss  F.  L 

I'aul,  I.  D 

I'earse,  Rev.  T.    N.    Hart- 
Smith   

Pease,  Mrs.  J.  W.      .    .    . 

Penrose.  Miss 

l^erry,  \V.  C 

Pe>el,  Miss  Laura  .  .  . 
I'esci,  Miss  Louisa  F.  .  . 
PInliimorc.  Prof.  J.  S.    .    . 

Pidilin,L;tun,  J.  ( i 

Piikin,L;ton,  k.  C 

Pilkiiii^ton,  R.  .-\ 

Pollock,  Sir  F 

Poynter,  .Sir  E.  J 

Raulinson,  \V.  (\ 

Reid,  I)r 

Renilali.  Dr 

Richards,  H.  P 

Rohh.  Mrs.  . 

RoI)erls,  Prof.  \V.  Rhys   . 

Rottou,  Sir  J 

.Sandys.  Dr . 

Scott-Moncrieft'  Sir  C.      . 

.Seaman,  Owen 

Searle,  (i.  von  U 

.Sechohm,  Hut,di  .... 
.Seymour,  Prof.  T.  I).     .    . 

.Shove,  Miss  E 

.Sloane,   Miss 

Smith,  R.  A.  H.  liicktord 

Sole,  Rev.  S.  H 

Stewart,  .Mrs.  H.  F. 

Stoi^don,  Rev.  E 

Tancock,  Re\ .  C  C.      .    . 

Thompson,  F.  E 

Thornelv.  .Miss  A.  M.  M.. 

Tod.  J.  N 

Tod,  Sirs 10 

Tod.  M.  \ 

Tozer,  Rev.  H.F i 

Tuckett,  F.  F 

Tuke,  Miss 

X'aui^han,  E.   L 

\'erndl,  Dr 

\ince,  J.  H 

Wace,  .Mrs 

Ward,  Dr.  A.  W 

Ward,  John 

Waldstein,  C 


Carried  forward     ^873  14     o 
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i;n)ii;^lit  loiw.uil  .  S73    14     o  W'Inbk-y,  I.t-nn.itil  I      I     o 

W.incn,  r.  H  110  Wilson,  K    I )  1      I     O 

\\  cljcr.  Sir  H  110  NOikf,  \".  W.  3     o    O 

Wells,  J.  110                                                                    

W  il>h,  Miss  2     :;     o                            rotii  /';•!      '     <> 

Wiinlu'i.  Sir  Julius  2500                                                                 


Kccei\e(l  tluriny  tiic  year  910     2     o 

I'.iiil  ill  acKaiue  last  year  5     3     o 

«;i5      3     o 
/.t  Ji  I'aiil  ill  atlvance  at  date  .  .220 

on  account  of   i</34-5  as  below  220 
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Hopkinson,  J.  II.      .  110 

Mchei.  I)    k.  .....  ...110 
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LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Note.  Under  No.  V.  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  "  the  following 
shall  be  considered  as  Subscribers  to  the  School : — 

(i)     Donors,  other  than  Corporate  Bodies,  of  i^io  and  upwards. 
(2)     Annual  Subscribers  of  £1   and  upwards  during   the   period 
of  their  subscription." 

In  making  out  the  following  list,  donations  of  less  than  £10  have  been 
regarded  as  aggregate  annual  subscriptions  of  £i,  and  are  spread  over 
a  corresponding  number  of  years. 

The  Treasurer  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  changes  of 
address  or  errors  in  this  list,  which  is  made  up  to  May  14th,  1907. 


HIS    MAJESTY    THE   KING. 

The  University  of  Oxford. 

The  University  of  Cambridge. 

Thl  University  of  Durham. 

The  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

The  Society  of  Dilettanti  (per  E.  H.  Pember,  Esq.,  K.C.,  32,  Great  George  Street,  S.W.) 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

CoRi'US  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

New  College,  Oxford. 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

L' Association  de  Lectures  1'hilologiques,  Valentin  44,  Lausanne. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

The  (iREEK  Play  Committee  (per  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  Scroop  House),  Cambridge. 

The  Wokshii'ful  Company  of  Clothworkers,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

The  Worshii'FUL  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  E.C. 

The  Leeds  Library,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Westminster  School  Library. 


Abercrombie,   J.,    Esq.,   M.D. ,   Angill,   Brough, 

Westmoreland. 
Abercrumby,    The    Hon.    John,    62,    Palmerston 

Place,   Edinburgh. 
Acland,  Henry  Dyke,  Esq.,  Lamorva,  Falmouth. 
Adam,   J.,    Esq.,    Litt.D. ,    Emmanuel   College, 

Cambridge. 
Agg-Gardner,  J.  T,  Esq.,    Carlton    Club,    Pall 

Mall,  S.W. 
Agnew,  Sir  William,   Bart.,   11,  Great  Stanhope 

Street,  Park  Lane. 


Aitchison,  G.,  Esq.,  R.A.,  150,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Alexander,  W.  C,  Esq.,  24,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Allen,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Ormond  College,  Mel-bourne 

University,  Melbourne. 
Alma    Tadema,   Sir  L. ,    R.A.,   34,    Grove    End 

Road,  N.W. 
Allbutt,   Prof.  T.   Clifford,   F.R.S.,   St.    Rhade- 

gunds,  Cambridge. 
Anderson,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Lairbeck,  Keswick. 
Anson,  Sir  W.  R.,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  All  Souls'  College, 

Oxford. 


LInT    oK    SL'Hm  Klltl.Ks. 


;o; 


Arilui,    liix.   \V,  T..    Ihi-   .M.ii.-c,   1  Klin's  Hay, 

f...    D-.VMI. 

A>.lil'\.    Thos.,    I-:s.|..    Hriiish    >il)u<.l    at    U...ir-. 

2i,  Alla-m.irlc  Strcti,  \V. 
AusicnLii'^li,  K.  C,  l".>>«|.,  Ktoii  Oillci^c. 
Avclniiy,     llic    Kiijiii    ll<>ii.    I.nnl,    III^;!)    Kims, 

l'ariil...r..u^:li,  K.S  <  >. 
A\\<li\  ,11.,  l^Mj.,  \\illini;ii>nC<>llcj;c,  \\  .■kin^liani. 


l'ai;i-lii«t.  Mi^.  \\.,4.  M<.ll>ur\   KimiI,  Kinsinj^tun, 

\V. 
Hailiy.  Cyril,  llv).,  lialliol  Lulki^c,  (Jxfnrd. 
Haiky,  J.  C,  Km|.,  20,  Ktjcnun  lianlens,  S.W. 
Hakcr,     Hcrlicrt,     Kmj.      Casllc    Co.    HiiiUlinps. 

Ca|>».-lo\\  11. 
Bair.uir,   The    Kii^lit    II. .11.    li.   \V.,  !■  ishcr  s  Hill, 

Wokin^^ 
Harliour,  Mrs.,  Hniiskciil,    I'illochrv,  N'.H. 
Barlow,  Sir  T.,  Hart..  M.I).,  10,  \Vimi..,lc  .St.,  W. 
l>nrrini;ton,  .Mrs.  kusscll,  4,  .Mcllmry  Road,  VV. 
Hathor,  Rev.  A.  ().,  Sunnysidc,  Winchester. 
lierna\s,  .-K.  Kvan,  Ks<).,  3,  I'riory  Road,  Kew, 
Hevan,  K.  R..  Renipstone,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset. 
Hickford-Sniith,     ,\.    II.,     Ks(j.,      29,    Ladbrokc 

drove,  \V. 
Hillson,   Charles  J.    Ks)].,  The  Wayside,  Oadby, 

Leicestershire. 
Hlackluirn,    .Mrs.    \'.     1'.,    Roshven,     Lochailort, 

R.S.O.,  \.|{. 
Hlonilield,     R.,     l.s(i.,     .\.K..\.,      51,      Krognal, 

I  lanjpstead,  .\.  W. 
Bodinj^ton,  Dr.,  Nice-Chancellor  of  the  University 

of   Leeds. 
Bosanc|uet,  I'rof.  R.    C. ,  40,    Bedford   Street   N., 

Liverpool. 
Boyle,  .Miss,  7S,  Drayton  Cartlens,  .S.W. 
Branch,  C.  C.  Ks<j.,  67,  Chester  Scjuare,  S.W. 
Brassey,  The  Ri^ht  lion.  Lord,  4,  (ireat  Ceorge 

Street,  S.W. 
Brinton,  lltiliert,  K.s<i.,  I '.ton  College. 
Bristol,  The  Rt.   Rev.  The  Bishop  of.  The  I'alace, 

Bristol. 
Brooke,  The  Rev.  Stopford,  i,  Manchester  Sq.,W. 
Brooks,  K.  W..  Ls(|.,  28,  (ireat  Urniond   .Street, 

W.C. 
Brown,  James,  l-",s<|.,  Netherhy,  (lalashiels. 
I{rowii,  .\dani,  Ls<|.,  Neiherliy,  Calashiels. 
Burnet,     I'rof    J.    }.,     1    Alexander     I'lacc,     St. 

Andrew  s,  X.  B. 
Burnhani,  The  Right  lion.  Lord,  Paily  'I't-lap-aph, 

Fleet  Street,  L.C. 
Burrows,    I'rof    R.    NL,    131,    ILiln-Tshon  Street, 

Last  M<Mirs,  C.irdifi'. 
Bury,  I'rof.   I.  H.,  King's  College,  Can>l>ridge. 
Butcher,  S.  "IL,  i:s«i..  Litt.D.,  .M.  1'.,  6,  Tavi.stock 

S(ju.ire,  W.C. 
Buxton,  A.  K.,  listj.,  50,  Cornhill,  K.C. 
BuxtJTi,  F.  W.,  F:s«|.,  50,  Cornhill,  K.C. 
Bywater,  Mrs.,  93,  Onslow  Stjuare,  .S.W. 
Bywater,    I'rof.     Ingram,    Litt.D.,     D.Litl.,    93, 

Onslow  Square,   S.W. 

\  3    « 


Campl>cll,    The     Rev.     I'loi      L.,     (»,    .\iliii^i..ii 

.Street,    I'ircadill) ,    W. 
Carlisle,    .Miss   Helen,    li>>und)iill,    Marchingi<>n. 

.Staflord. 
Carr,     II.     Wildon,     Kmj.,     Bur),      l*iill»<)roiigli. 

.•^ussex. 
Carr,    Rear- Admiral,   United   .Service    Clul>,    I'all 

Mall,  S.W. 
Carr,   The   Rev.  .\..   Aildington  Vicarage,  Ci'\ 

tlon. 
Carrington,    \.    B.,    KNf|.,   I^iggis,  14,   Ncthcihall 
1        Gardens,  llampslead,  N.W. 
Caspari,  M.  Ksip,  1S3,  Lodge  I^ne.  Liver|x-'l. 
Caton,    R.     Ksip,     M.D.,     7S,     Rinlney    Street. 
Li\er|>oo|. 
I    Chamlierlain,    The     Right    Hon.     j.,    .M.I"..    4 
j        Prince's  t  iardens,  ."n.W. 

'    Chainlnrlain,  The   Right    Hon.  J.   .\iisten,   M.I.. 
I        9.  Fgerton  Place,  .S.W. 

I    Chawner,  \V.,  Ks4j.,  .Master  of  Kmmantiel  Collegi . 
j        Cambridge. 
I    Clark,   C.    R.,    Ks<|.,    lO,  Cheyne  Row,  Chel-e.i. 

S.W. 
'    Clauson,   \.   C. ,    l'!s(j.,    Ilawkshead  House.  II. ii- 
■        fiel.l. 
Clissold,  H.,  Ks(i.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 
Colchester,  The  Right    Hon.    Lord,    St.    Hnin.  . 
\        .Sunningdale. 
I    Cole,  A.  C,  Lstp,  64,  Portland  I 'lace.  W. 

Colvin,  .Sidney,  Ks<|.,  British  .M  -.seum,  W.C. 
j    Conipton,  The  Rev.  W.   C  .,  The  School   House. 
!        Dover. 

'    Connal,  William,  F.m).,  23,  Berkeley  Sip,  W. 
Cooke,  R.,  E.s<p,  The  Croft,  Detling,  Mai«Uione. 
Corlult,    Sir    Vincent,    K.C.\'.<». ,     Mimstry    oi 

Finance,  Cairo 
Cornford,    F.    M..    Esq.,   Trinity   College.    Cam 

bridge. 
Cow  per.  The  Right  Hon.  Karl,  I'anshanger.  licit 

ford. 
Cowper,  H.  S.,  Km].,  High    House,    Hawkshe.id, 

Lanes. 
CrowfiM)t,  L  W'.,  F.M).,  Khartomn.  .Soud.m. 
Cruddas,  Miss,  Haughton  C.istle,  Humshaugh-iin 
Tvne.  Xorthundierland. 
!    Cusi,  .Miss  A.  .M.,  49,  CanqxUn  Hill  R.^-l.  W 


I    Dakyns,    II.   (1..    Ks,p.    Higher  C-w-niU.    IL.-K 

I        mere.  Surrey. 

j    Daniel.   A.    M.  Kmj..    14.    Royal  Cres«vni.   .S,-:ir- 

]        Iwrough. 

'    Darl.ishire.    R.    D.    i:s.|..    I".S..\  .  Xiei.ii.i   p.iik. 

.Manchester. 
i    Darwin.  Sir  ('..  II. .  K.(  .H..  K.  R.S..  C.inil>ridgi. 
Davey.  The  Right  Hoir.  Lord,  80.  Hr."<k  Strivl. 

I>avidson,  H.  ().  1).,  Kmj.,  KIniluld.  Harrow. 
l>awkins,   K.    M.,  Kstj.,    British  SiIi.m.1.   .\iIu  n-. 

Cireece. 
Dickins.  Mrs.  .\.  L.,  IloiHlield,  lli-lui    Hiougli. 

Ion.  .Manchester. 
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Dilke,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  \V.,  Bart.,  M.l'., 
76,  Sloane  Street,  S.  W. 

Donaldson,  The  Rev.  S.  A.,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge. 

Douglas-Pennant,  The  Hon.  Alice,  Mortimer 
House,  Halkin  Street,  S.W. 

Durham,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  4,  Caven- 
dish Square,  W. 

Durnford,  Walter,  Esq.,  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dyer,  Louis,  Esq.,  Sunbury  Lodge,  Banbury 
Road,  Oxford. 

Earl,  A.  G.,  Esq.,  Ferox  Hall,  Tonbridge. 
Egerton,   Sir   E.   H.,  G.C.B.,    British  Embassy, 

Rome. 
Egerton,  The  Right  Hon.   Earl,   7,   St.  James's 

Square,  S.W. 
Elliot,   Sir    Francis   E.    H.,    K.C.M.G.,    British 

Legation,  Athens. 
Elliot,  The  Rev.  F.  R.,  British  Legation,  Athens. 
Eumorfopoulos,  N.,  Esq.,  ^^,  Gloucester  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W. 
Evans,    Arthur  J.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,    F. R.S.,   Ash- 

molean  Museum,  Oxford. 
Evans,     Sir    John,     K.C.B.,    D.C.L.,     F.R.S., 

Britwell,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 
Ewart,  Miss,  68,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.W. 

Farrer,  Sir  W.  J.,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wellington 

College  Station,  Berks. 
Fletcher,  H.  ^L,  Esq.,  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

W.C. 
Fletcher,  John  M.,  Esq.,  9,  Stanhope  Street,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
Finlay,  Sir    R.   B.,  K.C.,   31,    Phillimore    Gar- 
dens, W. 
Forbes,    W.    H.,    Esq.,    61,    St.    John    Street, 

Oxford. 
Forster,  E.  S.,  Esq.,  The  University,  Sheffield. 
Fort,  J.  A.,  Esq.,69,Kiiigsgate  Street, Winchester. 
Fotheringham,  J.  K.,  Esq.,  12,  Holywell,  Oxford. 
Fowler,  W.  W. ,  Esq.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Eraser,    J.     H.     P.,    Esq.,     M.D.,    Cumberland 

House,  Southampton. 
Freshfield,  D.  W. ,  Esq.,  i,  Airlie  Gardens,  W. 
Freshfield,  Dr.  Edwin,  31,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
P'risch,  ?2ugeneS.,  Esq.,  Elmsleigh,  Prince's  Park, 

Liverpool. 
Fry,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  F.R.S.,  Fai- 

land  House,  Bristol. 
P'urneaux,  L.  R.,  Esq.,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 
P'yfe,  John,   Esq.,  Beechgrove  House,  Aberdeen. 

Gardner,  Prof.  Ernest,  University  College,  Gower 

Street,  W.C. 
Gardner,    Prof.    Percy,    Litt.D. ,    12,    Canterbury 

Road,  Oxford. 
Gardiner,    E.    Norman,    Esq.,   2,    The   College, 

F-|)soni. 
Giveen,    R.    L.,    Esq.,   66,    Myddelion    Square, 

E.C. 


Goldsmith,  Harvey,  Esq.,   M.D. ,  Harpur  Place, 

Bedford. 
Gow,  The  Rev.    James,    Litt.D.,    Dean's   Yard, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
Gooch,  G.  P.,  Esq.,  South  \'illa,  Campden  Hill 

Road,  W. 
Goodwin,  J.    A.,   Esq.,    Shelley,    Blundellsands, 

Lanes. 
Goolden,  R.  E.,  Esq.,  Horton  Grange,  Maiden- 
head. 
Graham,    Alex.,    Esq.,    Carlton    Chambers,     4, 

Regent  Street,  S.W. 
Graham,  E. ,  Esq.,  Grove  Hill,  Harrow. 
Grenfell,  B.  P.,  Esq.,  <.)ueen's  College,  Oxford. 
Griffith,  F.  LI.,  Esq.,  Riversvale,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 


Handcock,  W.,  Esq.,  Girlington,  Bradford,  Vorks. 
Hardy,  G.  F. ,  Esq. 

Hardy,  Mrs.,  i,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
Harrison,  Miss,  LL.D.,  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Hasluck,   F.  W. ,  Esq.,  The  Wilderness,  South- 
gate,  N. 
Hawes,  Miss,  13,  Sussex  Gardens,  W. 
Haworth,  Jesse,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Bowdon. 
Hay,  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  127,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Heath,  Mrs.  Meyrick,   Mortimer  House,  Clifton, 

Bristol. 
Pleathcote,   W.    E.,   Esq.,    12,    Portland    Street, 

York. 
Headlam,   Walter,    Esq.,    King's    College,   Cam- 
bridge. 
Heberden,   C.  B. ,   Esq.,    Principal  of   Brasenose 

College,  Oxford. 
Henderson,   Sir  A.,    Bart.,   .\LP.,   18,  Arlington 

Street,  W. 
Henderson,     A.     F..     Esq.,     c/o     Architectural 
Association,  58,  Gieat  ^Iarll)orough  Street,  W. 
Hill,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 
Hodgkin,    Thomas,    Esq.,     Litt.    D. ,     Barmoor 

Castle,  Beal,  Northumberland. 
Hodgkin,  T.  Edward,  Esq.,  Old  Ridley,  Stocks- 
field,  Northumberland. 
Hodgkin,    Miss   Violet,    Barmoor    Castle,    Beal, 

Northumberland. 
Hogarth,  D.  G. ,  Esq.,  Chapel    Meadow,  Forest 

Row,  Sussex. 
Hooper,    G.    N.    Esq.,    Elnileigh,     Beckenham, 

Kent. 
Hopkinson,  J.  H.,  Esq.,   Hulme  Hall,  Plymouth 

Grove,  Manchester. 
Hornby,  The  Rev.  Dr.,  Provost  of  Eton  College, 

Windsor. 
Hunt,    W.    Holman,   Esq.,   O.M.,    18,    Melbury 

Road,  Kensington,  W. 
Hutton,  Miss  C.  A.,  49,  Drayton  Gardens,  S.W. 


Impey,  E.,  Esq.,  Eton  College. 
Iveagh,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  5,  Grosvenor  Place, 
S.W. 
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Jan>cs,  The  Kcv.  S.  K.,  School  lluuso,  Malvern.      , 
James,    The  Kcv.    11.    A.,    D.I).,  Schix)l   IIuusc, 

Ku«l.).  I 

Jenner,  Miss,  25,  Warwick  Ciarilens,    W. 
Johnston,  C    K.,   Estj.,    Swinlcy  Hirches,  South    | 

Ascoi.  I 

Jones,    Ronald    1'.,    I'is<|.,   208,   C'>leherne  Court,    | 

S.  Kensinj;ton,  S.W. 
Jones,    H.   Smart,    Esq.,   ( ilany- Mor,    Saiimlers- 

foot,  Pembrokeshire. 

Karo,    l>r.    (1.,    Kaiserliches    Ueulsches    Archac-    | 

olo^isches  Insiitut,  .Athens.  . 

Kelly,  Charles  Arthur,    K.vi.,   30,   Cheyne  Walk,    ; 

Chelsea. 
Kenyon,   F.  C».,  Esq.,   Lili.D. ,    lirilish    Museum,    \ 

VV.C.  ; 

Kcscr,    J.,   Ewj.,   .M.D. ,  Colaiel,   Chimin  \inet,    | 

Lausanne,  Switrerland.  j 

King,  .\Iis,s  Calherinej  (J\ton,  Birkenhead. 
Knowles,    Sir  Janics,   K.C.N'.O.,   (Jueen    Anne's    : 

Lodi;e,   Si    James's  Park,  .S.W. 

L;iTouche,  C.  D.,  Es*].,  53,  Kaj;lan  Road,  Dublin. 
L;imberl,    Dr.    E.   J.,   c/o    the    Secretary    of    the 

B.S..\.,  22,  All>emarle  Street,  W. 
Lasceiles,  H.  1'.,  Esq.,  Harrow.  I 

Lawrence,    .\ubrev,    Esq.,    13,  Norfolk    Crescent,    | 

Hyde  Park,  \\ .'  j 

Lawrence,  Sir  Edwin  Durning,  Bart.,  13,  Carlton    | 

House  Terrace,  S.W'. 
Lawrence,  The   .Mis,ses,  4,    Princes  (iate,  S.W'. 
Leaf,  Herbert,  Es(j.,   The  Creen,  .Marlborough.        j 
Leaf,  Mrs.  HerUrt,  ,,  „  ' 

Leaf,   Waller,    Est).,    Litl. D.,    6,   Sussex    Place,    i 

Regents  Park,  N.W.  j 

Lewis,    Mrs.    S.    S. ,   LL.D.,    Castle-brae,   Cam- 
bridge 
Lindley,    Miss  Julia,    74,    Shooter's    Hill    Road, 

Blackheath,  S.E.  ' 

Lister,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  F.  R.S.,   12,   Park    , 

Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 
Livesay,  William,  Es(|.  M.D.,  Sudbury,  Derby.        | 
Llangattock,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  The  Hendre, 

Monmouth. 
Lloyd,  .Miss  A.  .M.,  Caythorpe  Hall,  Cirantham. 
Lorimer,  .Miss  H.  L. ,  .Somcrville  College,  Oxford. 
Loring,     W.,    Esq.,    (ioldsmiths'    College,    New 

Cross,  S.  E. 
Luais,  Rev.  A.,  Farkside,  Tonbri<lge, 
Lunn,    W.    Houldsworth,    Es*^.,    10,     Alexandra    I 

Grove,  North  Finchley,  N. 
Lynch,  H.  F.,  Esq.,  33,  Pont  Street,  S.W. 
Lyttelton,     Hon.      and      Rev.     Cant>n     V,.,     The 

Cloisters,  Eton  College.  ' 

I 
Macan,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Master  of  University  College, 

Oxford.  I 

Mclver,  D.  R.,  Esq.,  Wolverton   House,  Clifton. 

Bristol. 
MacLehose,    James   J.,     Esq.,    61,     St.     Vincent 

Street,  (ilasgow. 


.Macmillan.  <;.  A.,   Ev|.,   D.    Liu  ,    Si.    Mi*fiin'» 

Street.  W.C. 
Macmillan,   &    Co.,    Ltd..    Mcisri.,   St.    Martin'* 

Street,  W.C. 
Marindin,   (;.  E..    Esq.,   Hanm>ondswoo<l.   l-rcn- 

sham.  Farnham. 
-Marshall,    Miss    A.    M.    C,    F..r    Cross.  W.^.ic. 

Newcastle.  Stafis. 
Matthews,  Mrs.,  15,  Stanley  Gardens,  Bayswater, 

W. 
.Mayor,   R.    J.    (',.,    Eyj.,    Boaul    of    Education, 

VVhitehall.  S.W. 
.Miall,  Prof    I..  C.  The  University,  Leeds. 
Miller,     The    Rev.    Alex..    South     United     Free 

Church  .Manse,  Buckie,  N.B. 
.Minlurn,    Miss  E.  T. ,  14,  Chelsea  Embankmeiil, 

S.W. 
Mitchell,   .Mrs.,  Jesmond  Towers,   Newca-stle-on- 

Tyne. 
.Moiid,   Dr.    Ludwig,   F.R.S.,  20,  Avenue  R'«ad, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Monk,  The  Misses,  4,  Cadogan  Square.  S.W. 
Monson,     The     Right     Hon.     Sir     E.,  Ci.C.B., 

Ci.C.M.G.,  Richmond  i'ark,  S.W 
Montagu,   Sir   S.,    Bart.,    12,   Kensington    Palace 

CJardens,  S.W. 
Montefiore,   C.   CJ.,    Es<|.,    12.    Portman    S<|uare, 

W. 
Morrison,     Walter,    Emj.,    77,    Cromwell    Road, 

S.W. 
Morshead,   E.    D.   A.,  Esij.,   29,  Trinity   S<<uare, 

Southwark,  S.E. 
Murray,   Messrs.  J.  &   H.,  50,  Albemarle  Street, 

W. 
Murray,    Prof.    G.    G.    A.,    131,    Banbury    Ro.-xd, 

Oxford. 
Myers,  Ernest,  E.sq. ,  Brackenside,  Chislehurst. 
Mylne,    .Mrs.,    145,    Gloucester    Terrace,     Hyde 

Park,  W. 
Myres,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Newman,  W.'  L.,  Es<|.,  Litt.D. ,  D.Litt.,  i,  Pitt- 

ville  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 
Nightingale,     .Mrs.     H.     Shore-,    I,     Devonshire 

Pl.ice,  W. 


OnuHlei-Curtis,    .Mrs.,    13,   Cumlierland    Terrace, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Opjie,     A.      P.,     Es<^.,      Board      of      Education, 

Whitehall. 
Oswald,  J.  W.  Gordon,  Esq.   (of  Aigas),  Beauly, 

Inverne.vs-shire,   N.B. 


Palli,  .Mrs.  F.  L. ,  c/o  L*>ndon  \  Wesi minster 
Bank,  St.  James's  .Square,  S.W. 

Paton,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Nlaison  Camus,  Place  M.nrc. 
\'irortay,  .Seinc-et-<  >ise.  France. 

Paul,  J.  D.,  Es<j.,   23,  Piai/a  di  Sjiagna,  Rome. 

Pears,  F,,  Esq.,  2,  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constanti- 
nople. 
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I'ease,    Mrs.    J.    \V.,    Pendower,     Newcasllc-on- 

Tyne. 
I'enoyre,  J.  H. ,  Esq.,  22,  Albeinaile  Street,  W. 
IV-nrose,  ^liss  E.,  Somerville  College,  Oxford. 
Perry,  \V.  C,  Esq.,  5,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
Pesel,  Miss  Laura,  Oak   House,  Bratlford,  \'orks. 
Pcsel,  Miss  Louisa,  Oak  House,  Bradford,  Vorks. 
Pliillimore,  Prof.  J.  S.,  5,  The  University,   (Ilas- 

t;n\v. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  II.,  Sutton  Oaks,  Macclesfield. 
Piildinc;t()n,  I.  G.,  Esq.,    53,   Oracechurch-street, 

E.c: 

Pilkinyton,    A.    C. ,    Esq.,    Rocklands,    Rainhill, 

Lancashire. 
I'ilkington,     R.     A.,     Esq.,    Ecclestone    Grange, 

Prescot,    Lanes. 
PluniJje,   Rowland,  Esq.,   13,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Pollock,  Sir  F.,  Bart.,  21,  Hyde  Park   Place,  W. 
Powell,  Miss  E.,  9,  Norfolk  St.,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Poynler,  Sir   E.  f.,   Bart.,    P.  R.A.,   70,   Addison 

Road,  S.W. 
I'ryor,    Marlborough     R,     Esq.,    Weston     Park, 

Stevenage,  Herts. 


Rackham,  H.  Esq.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Ralli,  Mrs.  S.,  St.  Catherine's  l.odge,  Hove, 
Sussex. 

Ralli,  P.,  Esq.,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

Randall- Mclver,  D.,  Esq.,  Wolverton  House, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

Rawlinson,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  Hill  Lodge,  New  Road, 
Campden  Hill,  W. 

Reid,  Prof.  J.  S.,  Lut.D.,  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rendall,  The  Rev.  G.  H.,  Litt.D.,  Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 

Richards,  H.  S.,  Esq.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Richmond,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of,  the 
Rectory,  Stanhope  R.S.O.,  Co.  Durham. 

Robb,  Mrs.,  46.  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

Roberts,  Prof.   W.    Rhys,  The  University,  Leeds. 

Rodd,  Sir  Rennell,  K.C.  M.G.,  British  Legation, 
Stockholm. 

Rosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The 
Durdans,  Epsom. 

Rothschild,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  148,  Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Rothschild,  .Messrs.  N.  M.,and  Sons,  New  Court, 
E.G. 

Rothschild,  The  Hon.  Walter,  148,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Rolton,  Sir  J.,  Lockwood,  Frith  Hill,  Godalming. 

Rumbold,  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 
127,  Sloane  Street,  W. 


San.lys,  J-  E-,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Merton  House, 
Caml>ridge. 

Saumarez,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  de,  Shrubland 
Park,  Coddenham,  Suffolk. 

Scott,  C.  P.,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Fallowfield,  Man- 
chester. 


Scott- Moncrieft",  Colonel  Sir  Colin,  K.C.S.I., 
II,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chclsta,  S.W. 

Scouloudi,  Etienne,  Esq.,  Athens,  Greece. 

Seaman,  (Jwen,  Esq.,  Tower  House,  Putnc)', 
S.W. 

Searlo,  G.  von  U.,  Esq.,  30,  Edith  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W. 

Seebohm,  Hugh,  Esq.,  Poynders  End,  Hitchin. 

Seymour,  Prof.  T.  I).,  Vale  Uni\ersity,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.S  .A. 

Sharkey,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  Christ's  College,  Cami)ridge. 

Sharpe,  Mi.ssC. ,  Sloneycroft,  Elstree. 

Shove,  Miss  E.,  25,  St.  .Mark's  Ciescent, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Sim}ison,  W.  W. ,  Esq.,  Winkley,  ^VhalIey. 

Sloane,  Miss  E.  J.,  13,  Welfortl  Road,  Leicester. 

Smith,  Cecil  H.,  Esq.,  LL. D.,  British  Museum, 
W.C. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  18,  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Smith- Pearse,  Rev.  T.  N.,  The  College,  Epsom. 

Sole,  The  Rev.  S.  H.,  Trinity  Rectory,  Chipping 
Norton. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  H.  F. ,  The  Malting  House,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Stucley,  Sir  Lewis,  Bart.,  Hartland  Abbev, 
Bideford. 

Sullivan,  John,  Esq.,  32,  Fitzwilliam  Square, 
Dublin. 


Tancock,  The  Rev.  C.  C,  D.D.,  The  School, 
Tonbridge. 

Taylor,  The  Rev.  Dr.,  Master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Teale,  J.  Pridgin,  Esq.,  F. R.S.,  38,  Cookridge 
Street,  Leeds. 

Thompson,  Sir  E.  M.,  K.C. B.,  British  Museum, 
W.C. 

Thompson,  H.  V.,  Esq.,  19,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Thompson,  F.  E. ,  Esq.,  16,  Primrose  Hill  Road, 
N.W. 

Thornely,  Miss  A.  M.,  Oaklands,  Bowden, 
Cheshire. 

Tod,  Mrs.  Hedwig,  Denham  Green,  Trinity, 
Edinburgh. 

Ti)d,  M.  N.,  Esq.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Tod,  T.  N.  Est].,  Carr  Hill,  Shawclough,  Roch- 
dale. 

Townshend,  Brian,  Esq.,  29,  Oakwood  Court,  W. 

Tozer,  The  Rev.  H.  F. ,  18,  Norham  Gardens, 
Oxford. 

Tuckett,  F.  F. ,  Esq.,  Frenchay,  Bristol. 

Tuke,  .Miss  Margaret,  i.  Prince's  Buildings, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 


Vaughan,    IL,    Esq. 

Vaughan,  E.  L.,  Esq.,  Eton  College. 

Verrall,  \.  W.,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Selwyn  Gardens, 

Cambridge. 
Vince,  J.   H.  Esq.,  Bradfield  College,  Berkshire. 
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Ware,   \Ir>.,  CaKiiii>n  licpii»-,  M.>iu\   .Mi.iU'>ri| 
Warner,  II..  i:>.|..  13,  Hall  M-.-.m  Si'uii.  W  . 
Walilslcin.  I'm!.  Cliark-N,   I.iit.l).,  Kind's Ci>llct;f. 

Camliridiji'. 
\Vanils\M>illi.   The   Kiijhl    llim.    I...1.I,    10,  (inal 

Slanh«i|K-  Strict,  W. 
WaiUaijc,  Thi-  I.aily,  2,  Carllon  (ianKiis,  S.W 


W.iiiii.  I.  -^ii   |iiliii«,  Uart..  Si.  ririaililtv.  \V. 
\\\M.  II    II..  I :,.,..  c  ..  K.  \V.  West.  I:m|..  Ca<i 

Hian.a.  .\Ia->i...  X.   Ita!). 
\\  h  it«.U\ .    A.    I'.,    i;^|.,   4,  S>iutli»\ick  Cicvcnt. 

W. 
V\'l)iliK\.     lA-onartI,     I".>*|.,     iVml'roki-    C'>llc-;;c. 

( 'amltiiilj^i 


Waul.    Dr.     .\.     \V.,    IVtirlu.usc    f..llct;c,    (am-  William-.  \V.  {'.  A.  I:m|.,  (.ar.Un  llouii-,  0>ii>- 

liridjjc.  «.ill  ( i.ii<li-iis,  .S.W. 

Ward.     Jnlin,     Km).,     I.I'.,    I.S..\.,     Ikcsfidd.  WiU..i..  K.  I ).,  K^j.,  jS.  Upi^r  IU.m.U  Sircii.  W. 

rarniiiijliam,  Kiiil.  WimlM.nu-,  Tin.-  Kij;lu  ilmi.  I,<>rd.   22.  ArliiJj;ti>n 
Warren,  T.  II.,  Km|.,  I'rcsidcni  ..f  .Ma.;dalcn  CI.  Sinii.  S.W. 

!<-4c.  Oxford.  Winkwoitli.Mrv,  Il..lly  ^...l^;l•,Caml>.llll  IIill.W 

WatcrliDUsc,      Kilwin,      Ks<|.,     IcMinnTi-,     lu-.ii  Wrotli.  Warwick.  F.n<j.,  I{rili>li  .\luM.uni.  W.C 

Dnrkiiiij. 
WciH.r.  Sii.   II.,  M.I).,  10,  Crnsvcnxr  Sircii,  W. 

Wflsh.    Mis>  Silvia   M.,  .;..  R.  1:.  Kmson.  i:s.|..  V.-rkc,    V.    W.,    i;-].,    Tlu-    rarrini;d..n    Work-, 

IlilUidc  Kuad.  TiiKc  Mill  I'ark.  S.W.  Shoe  Lane,  K.C. 

Ucll.s,  I.,  i:s(i..  Wadham  CIIcl^c  ()\f..r.l.  \uK-.  Mi»  A..  T.iiiadak  ll.-u-c.  K-.s-xlnrc. 


DIRECTORS    OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

1886— 1906 

F.    C.    PENROSE,    M.A.,    D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  1886— 1887. 

ERNEST   A.    GARDNER,  M.A.,    1887—1895. 

CECIL   H.   SMITH,    LL.D,    1895—1897. 

DAVID   G.   HOGARTH,    M.A.,    1897— 1900. 

R.    CARR   BOSANQUET,    M.A.,    1900— 1906. 

R.    McG     DAWKINS,    M.A ,    1906— 


HONORARY  STUDENTS  OF   THE 
SCHOOL. 

1886— 1906 


Prof.  J.  B.  Bury,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Elected  1895. 

LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.Litt. 

Arthur   J.  Evans,    Esq.,     Keeper  of  the  .Ashmolean  Museum   Oxford.     Elected  1895. 
LL.D.,  D.Litt.,' F.R.S. 

J.   Linton  Myres,  Esq.,       A  former  Student  of  the  School.     Elected  1896. 
M..\. 

Prof.  Ernest  Gardner,  Formerly  Director  of  the  School.     Elected  1897. 

M.A. 

Prof.  A.  van  Millingen,       Professor    of    History   at    Robert    College,    Constantinople. 
M.A.,  D.D.  Elected  1904. 

W.  H.  Forbes,  M.A.  Late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Elected  1906. 
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STUDENTS    Ol"     IIII':    SCHOOL. 
1886— 1906. 


riiest  A.  Gardner.  M.A.  Formerly  Fellow  of  (jonvillc  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Craven  University  Student.  \'ales  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  Uni\crsity  College,  London.  Admitted 
1S86-87.  Director  of  the  School,  1S87  — 1895.  Hon. 
Student  of  the  School. 

David  C  Hogarth.   M..\.    Fellou  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College.  <  )\ford,  and 

first  Cra\en  Fellow.  Director  of  the  ScIkm)!  1897— i«/x3. 
Admitted  1886—87.  Readmitted  ffor  work  in  Cyprus) 
1887—88. 

Rujjerl  C.  Clarke.    M.A.     E.\eter    College,     O.xford.      Rector   of   Kllcbborough,    lUuks 

Admitted    1886—87. 

H.    H.  Ciuillemard  tionville   and    Caius    College,  Cambridge.     First    University 

M..-\.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  etc.       Reader   in    Geography.      Admitted    (for   work    in    Cyprus) 
1887—88. 

Montague  R.James.  I'rovosl  and  late  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Director 

Litt.D.  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.     Admitted  (for  work  in  Cyprus) 

1887—88,  with  grant  of /iioo  from  the  University. 

R.  Elsey  .Smith.  Professor  of  .Architecture  and  Construction,    King's    (.'ollege, 

F.R.I.H..\.  London.     .Appointed  to  Studentship  by   Royal   Institute  of 

Hritish  .Architects,  188-'— 88. 

Robert  Weir  Schultz.  Admitted  as  Gold   Medallist  and  Travelling   Student    of   the 

Royal  Academy  of  .Arts,  1887—88.  Readmitted  1888—89, 
1889—90. 

Sidney  H.  Harnsley.  Admitted    as    Student    of    the    Royal    Academy,     1887—88. 

Re-admitted   1889 — 90,  1890—91. 

J.  .A.  R.  Munro.    M.A.  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Admitted  (for 

work  in  Cyprus)  1888 — 89.  Re-admitted  (for  same  purpose) 
1889 — 90. 

H.  .Arnold  Tubbs.    M.A.      Pembroke     College,     O.xford.       Craven     University     Fellow. 

Professor  of  Classics  at  University  College,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
Admitted  (for  work  in  Cyprus)  1888—89.  Re-admitted  (for 
same  purpose)  1889 — 90. 

J.  G.  Frazer.   ^LA.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted    1889 — 90, 

with  grant  of  ^100  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
collect  material  for  commentary  on  Pausanias.' 

William  Loring.    NLA.         Late    Fellow    of    King's     College,    Cambridge.     Warden    of 

the  Goldsmiths'  College,  New  Cross.  Secretary  of  the 
School  1897-  1903.  Appointed  to  Cambridge  Studentship, 
1889—90.  Readmitted  as  Craven  L'nixersity  Student, 
1890—91,   1891 — 92,  and  1892— 9.V 


This  grant  was  afterwards  rctiirni-d  to  the  University. 
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\V.  J.  Wooilhou^c.    M.A.    Queens  CoUes^^c,   Oxford.       I'rofcssor    of  (Jreek    in    the   Uni- 

\erbity  of  Sydney,  N.SAV.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Ancient 
History  ;ind  I'olitical  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  Appointed  to  O.xford  Studentship,  1889—90 
Ke-adinittcd  as  Cra\cn  University  Fellow,  1891 — 92  and 
1S92— 93. 

G.  C.  Richards.    >LA.  Late   Fellow  of  Hertford   College.    Fellow  and   Tutor  of  Oriel 

College,  Oxford.  Fornierly  Professor  of  (ireek  at  Unixersity 
College,  Cardiff.  Admitted  as  Craven  University  Fellow, 
1889 — 90.      Rc-admitted    1890 — 91. 


O.  H.  Parry.    B.A. 

J.  V.  R.  Stainer 
M.A.,  n.c.A. 

R.  .\.  H.  Hickford-Smith. 
M..\.,  F.S.A. 

A.  G.  Hather.   >L.V. 


E.  E.  Sikes.    ^LA. 
J.  G.  Milne.    M..A. 

H.  Stuart  Jones.    M.A. 

Miss  Eugenie  Sellers 
(Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong) 

F.  Hrayne  liaker.    ^L.\. 
C.  C.  Inge.    M..\. 

E.  F.  Benson.    "SI. A. 


.  G.  Piddington     M.A. 
(J.  (i.  Smith,! 

V.  W.  ^'orke.    ^LA. 
J.  L.  Myres.    M.A. 


R.  J.  G.  Mayor.    M..\. 


^Lagdalcn  College,  Oxford.  .Archbishop's  Missioncr  to  the 
Nestorian  Christians.     .Admitted  1889 — 90. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,     .\dmitted    1889 — 90. 

Trinity  College,  Caml)ritlge.     Admitted  1889 — 90. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Assistant  .ALaster 
at  Winchester  College.  .Admitted  1889 — 90.  Re-admitted 
1891 — 92,  on  a])pointment  to  the  Cambridge  Studentship 
1892 — 93  as  Prendergast  (ireek  Student  ;  and  again,. 
1 893 — 94,  as  Cambridge  Student. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
.Appointed  to  Cambridge  Studentship,  1890 — 91. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Examiner  in  the  Board  of 
Education.     Appointed  to  O.xford  Studentship,  1890 — 91. 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  O.xford, 
and  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Rome.  Admitted' 
as  Craven  University  Fellow,  1890 — 91.  Re-admitted 
1892—93. 

Girton  College,  Cambridge.  Keeper  of  the  Duke  or  Devon- 
shires  Collections.     Admitted  1890 — 91. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Assistant 
Master  at  Malvern  College.     Admitted  1891 — 92. 

.\Lagdalen  College,  O.xford.  Curate  of  Cranleigh,  (uiildford. 
Appointed  1891  —92  to  the  Oxford  Studentship. 

King's  College,  Camliridgc.  .Admitted  1891 — 92,  with  grant 
of  /^loo  from  the  Worts  P'und  at  Cambridge  ;  1892 — 93. 
on  appointment  to  the  Cambridge  Studentship  ;  1893 — 94 
as  Craven    Student  ;  and  1894—  95  as   Prendergast  Student. 

.^LlgdaIen  College,  Oxford.  .Admitted  1891 — 92.  Re-admitted 
1895—96. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  1892 — 
93.     Re-admitted   1893—94. 

.Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  and  late  Fellow  of 
M.igdalen  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Classical  Archaeo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Admitted  1892 — 93 
as  Cra\en  Fellow.  Re-admitted  1893^94,  and  1894 — 95. 
Hon.   .Student  of  the  .School. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  E.Kaminer  in  the 
Board  of  Education.     Admitted    1892 — 93. 
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R.  C.  Hosan(|iiet.    MA. 


J.  M.  Cljceth.ini. 

E.  R.  Hcvan.  MA. 
A.  F.  Fimllay. 

T.  Duncan. 

J.  E.  Brooks.    M.A. 

H.  Awdry.    M.A. 

Duncan  Mackenzie. 
M.A.  (Edin.\  Ph.D. 
(\'ienna) 

Archibald  I'atcrrjon. 

Charles  R.  R.  Clark. 

C.  C.  Edgar.    B.A. 

F.  R.  Earp.    M.A. 

F.  A.  C.  Morrison.    M..A. 

H.  H.  West.  .M.A. 
Miss  C.  .\.  Hutton. 
Pieter  Rodeck. 

J.  G.  C.  Anderson.    M.A. 

J.  \V.  Crowfoot.    M.A. 


\V.  W.  Reid. 

A.  E.  Henderson.   R.B.A. 

W.  A.  Curtis. 


Trinity  College,  Canil)ridge.  Professor  of  An  hacology  in  the 
University  of  LneriMKil.  .■\s'»istant  Director  of  (he  School, 
iSw  K/X).  Director  lyoo  ic^.  Admitted  1892  -yj. 
Readmitted  as  Craven  University  Student  1894  95, 
Readmitted  as  Craven  Student  1895-96,  and  i8</)-  97. 

Christ  Church,  O.xford.  .\dinitted  on  appointment  to  the 
Oxford    Studentship.      1892     93. 

New  College,  O.xford.       Admitted  1893-94. 

Sent  out  from  Aberdeen  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.     Admitted    1894—95. 

Sent  out  from  Aberdeen  bv  the  Church  of  Scotland,  .\dmitted 
1894-95. 

St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  1894-95.  'Re- 
admitted   as    Associate    iS(j6     97. 

New  College,  O.xford.  .Assistant  Mastn  .it  Wellington 
College.      Admitted    i8c;4-95. 

Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  \ienn.i.  LarncKie  Fellow  in 
History  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  .Admitted  1895  -6. 
Re-admitietl    i8c/j— 97,    1897— c;8  and    189S-C.// 

University  of  Edinburgh.    Admitted  1895— 9C). 

Student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Appointed  1S95  — 96,  and 
re-appointed  1896—97,  by  the  .Managing  Committee  to  an 
Architectural  Studentship. 

Oriel  College,  O.xford.  Inspector  of  .Antic|uities  for  Lower 
Egypt.  Admitted  1895  —  96,  and  re-admitted  i8c/)— 97  (as 
Craven  University  Fellow),    1897-98  and    189S— <;9. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  .Admitted  i8</)— 97. 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  ias  Prcndergast  Creek 
Student)  1896 — 97. 

Formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     .Admitted  1896—97. 

(jirton  College,  Cambridge.     .Admitted  1896—97. 

.Architect  to  Arab  .Monuments  Committee,  Cairo.  Admitted 
1896— 97  as  Travelling  Student  and  (iold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  .Student,  Tutor,  and 
Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  .\dmitted  (as  Craven 
University  Fellow)  i8cX)— 97. 

Brasenose  College,  O.xford.  Assistant  Director  of  Education 
and  Acting  Curator  of  Anticjuitics,  .Sudan  Ciovernment. 
Formerly  in  the  Education  Department,  Cairo.  Lecturer 
in  Classics,  Mason  College  and  I'niversity,  Birmingham. 
-Admitted,  on  appointment  to  the  Oxford  Studentship, 
1896-97.      Re-admitted  1897-98. 

Universities  of  Alx-rdcen  and  Edinburgh.  .Admitted,  as 
holder  of  Blackie   Travelling  Scholarship,  l8«X)-c;7. 

Owen  Jones  .Student  of  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
1897 — 98.  Admitted  1897—98.  Re-admitted  1898—99, 
1901 — 02,  and  1902—03. 

Heriot  Scholar  of  Edinburgh  University.     .Admitted  1897 — 98. 
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A.   I.  Spilsljuiy.    M.A.  (Queens  College,  Oxfortl.     Ailmiucd  iH'jj — 98,  on  appointment 

to  tlic  Oxford  Studentship. 

E.  r>.  Hoarc.  Ma-dalcn    Colle-e,    i_)\foi(l.     Adinittctl    1S97 — 98.    as   Arclii- 

tcctinal   Student. 

J.  C.  Lawson.    M.A.  Fellow     and     Lecturer     of     I'enibrokc     College,     Cambrid_:;e. 

Admitted  as  Craven  Uni\erbity  Student,  189S — 99.  Re- 
admitted   1899 — 1900. 

C.  D.  Eilmond-.    M..\.        Emmanuel    ColleL;e,   CambridLre.     .Assistant    Master  at    Koval 

.\a\al  Colleu;e,  ( )sl)oine.  [-'ormerly  at  .\klcnham  School 
Admitted  as  l'render_L;ast  Student,  1898  —  91;. 

J.  n.  Marshall.    >L.\.  King's  Colle.L^e.  C.unbrid;4e.     Direclor-Ciencral  of  the  Archaeo- 

logical Sur\ey  of  India.  Admitted  1898 — 99.  Ke-adnntted 
as  I'rendergast  Student    1900—01 

C"lemenl  Ciutch.     .\LA.  King's  College,   Cambridge.       Lectiuer  at   .St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge,  .\ilmilled,  i8(;8— 99,  on  a|)pointment  to  the 
Cambridge  Studentship. 

V.  1;.  Welch.    M..\.  >Ligdalen   College.  Oxford.       Second     >Lister  at    I'ocklington 

School.  .Admitted  as  Craxcn  L'ni\ersity  Fellow,  1898 — 99. 
Re-admitted  1899      1900. 

T.  I).  Atkinson.  .\dmitted  as  Architectural  Student,  1898 — 99. 

J.  K.  Fotheringham.   .^L.\.   Merton  and  >Ligd;den  Colleges,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classical 

Literature  at  King's  College,  London.  Examiner  in  tin- 
rni\ersity  of  Lonilon  ;  Hrassey  Research  Student.  .Admitted 
on  appointment  to  (  )xford  Studentship,  1898 — 99. 

I.  H.  Hojikinson.    >L.\.      L'ni\ersity   College,    Oxford.      Warden    of    Hulme    FLdl    and 

Lecturer  in  Classical  Archaeology,  L'niversity  of  .Manchester. 
Formerly  Lecturer  in  (Ireek,  University  of  Birmingham. 
Admitted  as  Craxcn  University  Fellow,  1899  —  1900  and 
1900 — 01. 

S.  C.  Kaincs-Smith.  ^Llgdalene    College,   Cambridge.      .Admitted    1899 — 1900,  on 

appointment  to  Cambridge  .Studentship. 

Miss  ( ).  C.  Kohler  Girton  College,  Cambridge.     .Admitted  1S99— 1900. 

(Mrs.  Charles  Smith  . 

D.  Theodore  F\fe.  Architectural  Association  Travelling  Student,  1899.     Admitted 

1899  —  K/X),  on  apiK)intment  to  Architectural  .Studentshi]). 

K.  T.  Frost.  Ihasenose   College,   Oxford.      Ministry  of  I'ublic   Instruction, 

M.A.,  F.R.d.S.  Egypt.      Formerly  Lecturer  in  Classics  at  Islcworth,  <  )ti('icer 

of  tlie  Egyptian  FLxplor.ition  Fund,  1904—05.  Admitted  on 
appointment  to  the  Oxford  Studentship,  1900—01. 

R.  1).  Wells.  Trinity   College,   Cambridge.      Admitted  on  appointment  to 

li.A.,  F.R.I.H.A.  the  Architectural  Studentship,  1900—01. 

J.  ft'.  Baker-I'enoyre.   M.A.  Keble    College,    Oxford.      Secretary    and    Librarian    to    the 

.Society  for  Promoting  Hellenic  Studies.  .Secretary  to  the 
British  Schools  in  .Athens  and  Rome.  Lecturer  in 
Archaeology  at  Liverpool  University,  i(/)6.  Admitted 
1900 — 01. 

Marcus  X.  Tod.    >L.\.         Fellow     of     Oriel     College.      Oxford.        Craven      University 

Fellow.  .Assistant-Director  of  the  School  1902 — 1904.  Ad- 
mitted on  appointment  to   "Senior  .Studentship,"  1901-02. 
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F.  \V.  HasliK  k.    M.A.  Fellow  of  Kin^^'s  College,  Cainbridj^e.     Assl^.t;int   Dircrtnr  nf 

the  School  from  !<//).  Admillcd  on  appointniCMt  to 
(ambriclgc  Sluclentbliip,  \(/o\  02.  Ke-admnicd  i</)2— 03, 
|f/)4     05,   1905 — o(). 

C.  Heaton  Coiiiyn.  Admitted    on  appointment    to   the  An  hitcctural   Studentship, 

A. R. I. B. A.,  M.R.San. I.       1901-02.     Re-admitted  1903-04. 
Miss  H.  L.  Lorimer.  (lirton    (;ollej,'e,    Cambridge.     Classual   Tutor   of   Somerville 

College,  O.vford.  .\dmitled  as  I'feiffcr  Travelling  Student, 
1901—  02. 

Baroness    E.    Rosenorn-     Royal    Holloway  College,  ami    University    College,    London. 

Lehn.  Admitted  1901-  02. 

.\.  P.  Oppe.    M.A.  New  College,   O.xford.     E.xaminer  in  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

Formerly  Lecturer    in   C.reek  at  St.   .Andrew's  University. 

.Admitted  1901 — 02. 
\V.  L.  H.  Duckworth.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     University  Lecturer  in 

M.I)  ,  .Sc.I).,  NL.\.  Physical  Anthropology.     Admitted  1902—03. 

C.  T.  Currelly.    15. A.  \u  loria   College,  Toronto.     As.sistant   to    I'rofessor   Flinders 

I'etric,    under    the    Egypt     Exploration     Fund.       Admitted 

i<X>-     03-      Re-admitted  1 1/53  04. 
R.  McC.  Dawkins.    M..\.   Emmanuel    College,   Cambridge.      .Admitted    i</)2— 03.      Re 

admitted     as     Craven     Student      (903-04,.        Re-admitted 

1904-05.     .Appointed  Director  1906. 
E.  S.  Forster.    M..\.  Bishop   F'razer's   Scholar,  Oriel   College,  Oxford.      Lecturer  in 

Classics  in  the  University  of  Sheffield.      Formerly  Assistant 

Lecturer  in  the   University  College  of  N.  Wales.     .Admitted 

on    appointment    to     the     Oxford     .Studcntshif),    K/32-  03. 

Readmitted  i<>ovo4,  with  grants  from  the  Cr.i\en  Fund  and 

Oriel  College. 
.\.  J.  It.  Wace.    M.A.  Fellow     of    Pembroke     College,     Cambridge.       I'renderg.i>l 

.Student.       Craven     .Student.       .Admitted     11/52-03.        ''^^^ 

.admitted  K/D3-04,  1904-05,  H/D5 — o(}. 
E.W.Webster.    .M..\.        Fellow    of   Wadham   College,    (.)xford.       T.iylonan   .S<h(>l.ir  m 

Cicrman,  k/di.     John  Locke  Scholar  in  .Ment.il   I'hilobopln. 

n/04.     .Admitted  1902—03. 
J'  F.  Fulton.  .Soane  Student.     Admitted  i</)2 — 03. 

E.  F.  Reynolds.  .\dmitlcd  kjoz — 03. 

NL  O.  B.  Caspari.    B.V.        Late  .Schol.ir  of  Corpus  Christi  College,   Oxford.      Uni\crsity 

.Scholar  in  (lerm.in.     Lecturer  in  (.reck  at  the  Birmingham 

University.     .Admitted  1903-04. 

J.  L.  .Stokes.    I>..A.  .Scholar    of    Pembroke    College,    Cambridge.       Librarian   of 

Charterhouse  .S(  hool  .\dmitted  las  Holder  of  the  Prior 
.Scholarship  from  Pembroke  College),  i<^3  04. 

Miss  M.  K.  Welsh  Newnham   College,   Cambridge.      Holder  of  the   .M.irion  Ken- 

(Mrs.  A.  .M.  Daniel).  nedy  .Scholarshij).      .Admitted  n/33-o4. 

C.  Dickins.    B..A.  New  College,  Oxford.     Craven  Fellow,     .\dmuied  1904  -05. 

Readmitted  as  School  Student  h^Dj—  06. 

C.  C.  T.  Doll.     1>.A.  Trinity  College,  Caml)ridge.     .Admitted  1904     05. 

C.  H.  Hawes.    M..\.  Triniiy  College,  Cambridge.     .Admitted  1904     05. 

W.  A.  Kirkwood.    M..A.        University  College,  Toronto,     .\dmilted  i<^4     o; 

H.  J.  W.  Tillyard.     B..A.     Caius  College.   Cambridge,     .\dmitted    1(^04-  05   as  A^•'l^t.(n; 

Librarian.  Readmitted  1905 — 06,  on  apimintmcni  lo 
Studentship. 
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Miss  G.  U.  A.  Richter.       Girton  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted  1904—05. 


J.  P.  Droop,  B.A. 

Miss  M.  Hamilton,  B.A. 

A.  C.  B.  Brown,  B.A. 
F.  Orr. 

R.  Traquair,  A. R.I. B.A. 

Miss  E.  B.  Abrahams. 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted  1905 — 06. 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     Holder  of  a  Research  Scholarship 

under  the  Carnegie  Trust.     Admitted  1905—06. 
Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford.     Admitted  1905 — 06. 
Admitted  1905-06. 

Admitted    1905 — 06,    on    appointment    to    an    Architectural 
Studentship. 

University  College,  London.     Admitted  1905 — 06. 


List  of  Associatks. 
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ASSOciATr:s  or  tiii-:  scmiooi 


Rev.  A.  H.  Cruikshank. 
Ambrose  Poyntcr,  Ksij. 
J.  E.  Brooks,  Esq. 
.Miss  Louisa  I'esel. 
J.  F".  Grace,  Esq. 
.Miss  iMona  Wilson. 
J.  S.  Carter,  Esq.  * 
H.  TownseiKl,  Esq. 
A.  M.  Daniel,  Esq. 
T.  '.V.  Allen,  Esq. 
\V.  A.  Miller,  Es(|. 


Elcrtcd 


1896 
1896 
1902 

|c/)2 

1903 
•903 

190^). 
|'/j6. 
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METHODS  OF  WORK  AND  TEACHING. 

Extracted  from  a  ?-irefit  report  of  the  present  Director  to  the  Managini:^  Committee 

Under  an  ideal  system  most  students  would  spend  two,  some  three,  seasons  in 
(Ireece,  devoting  the  first  rear  to  genera/  studies,  the  second  to  some  special  subject. 

During  the  first  year  a  man  need  not  lose  sight  of  his  special  subject,  but  in 
most  cases  it  would  pay  him  to  adopt  something  like  the  following  programme  : 

[August  and]  September.  In  Berlin  (Munich,  Dresden)  to  become  f:imiliar  with 
sj)oken  Oerman  and  so  be  able  to  profit  by  some  of  the  3  or  4  courses  of 
lectures  given  by  the  Secretaries  of  C.crman  and  Austrian  Institutes. 

October.  Arrive  in  Greece.  Face  the  difficulties  of  language  and  travelling.  See 
Olympia,  Delphi,  Mycenae,  Epidaurus,  the  Heraeum  near  Argos,  before  the 
rains  begin  in  November. 

About  November  15.  Settle  down  in  Hostel  for  3  or  4  months  of  steady  work  on 
sites  and  in  Museums,  attending  some  of  the  half-dozen  available  courses  of 
lectures,  and  making  frequent  short  excursions  into  the  country,  by  train, 
bicycle,  carriage,  or  on  mule-back.     A  bicycle  is  invaluable. 

This  residence  in  the  Hostel,  with  occasional  absences  for  a  few  nights  in 
the  country,  should  last  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March  according  to 
the  season. 

March,  April.     Travel,  study  ancient  sites. 

If  possible  join  one  of  the  island-cruises  to  which  Professor  Gardner  and 
Professor  Dorpfeld  have  hospitably  admitted  students  in  the  past. 

May,  June.  Begin  to  concentrate  attention  on  special  work  :  e.g.  a  man  may  assist 
in  excavations,  with  a  view  to  working  upon  the  results  during  the  coming  year 
and  excavating  with  more  or  less  complete  control  or  independence  in  his 
second  summer  :  or  he  may  explore  a  given  district  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 
an  island  or  group  of  islands  :  or  he  may  work  his  way  homewards  through  a 
number  of  Museums  in  Italy,  Austria  and  (iermany  :  or  attend  Man's  summer 
course  of  lectures  at  Pompeii  and  afterwards  spend  some  months  in  Rome  and 
the  cooler  Etruscan  cities.  In  the  latter  case  he  will  do  well  to  attach  himself 
to  the  British  School  at  Rome  (Palazzo  Odescalchi),  where  a  library  is  being 
formed  and  advice  and  information  may  be  obtained. 

For  the  second  year  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme.  It  should 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  special  work  in  a  narrower  field. 

The  course  here  suggested  must  be  modified  in  different  ways  to  suit  each  case. 
There  will  always  be  men  who,  like  most  of  the  French  students,  are  already 
specialists  in  some  branch  of  classical  learning  and  only  seek  fresh  material  for 
research.  On  the  other  hand  there  will  be  others  who  wish  to  see  something  of 
all  sides  of  ancient  life,  to  visit  sites  and  battle  fields,  illuminating  and  colouring 
their  past  reading  and  fitting  themselves  for  general  classical  teaching,  but  have 
no  time  for  minute  archaeological  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  in  each  year  the  methods  and  matter  of  the  teaching  at  the 
School  must  be  ada{)ted  to  the  requirements  of  the  students.  Students  from 
English  universities  will  never  have  the  love  of  formal  lectures  which  distinguishes 
those  from  America,  and  where  the  numbers  are  small  it  will  often  be  better  to 
teach,  as  Dr.  Wolters  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  means  of  informal  visits  to 
sites  and  Museums. 
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OHJI-.CTS  OI'    TIIK  SCIIOOI.. 

I.  Tlif  lirsl  aim  cf  ilic  Srli.x.l  sli.ill  l>i-  l-i  |>n>nu>lc  lla-  slmly  nf  ('.ii-ik  arclnnl.^j-  in  .ill  iu 
diiiartmcnls.  Amoii^;  [hi-^v  shall  U-  (i)  llic  >luily  ofCirc»k  :ui  ami  ati  liiucliin-  in  lltcir  ninains  «>f 
•  very  piriml  ;  (ii)  iIr-  -.inil)  >>{  inscri|iliiins  ;  (iii)  ilic  cvpl'iraiiKi)  <>f  anritni  sjiis  ;  (i\)  ih<-  iracini; 
of  ancii-nl  r<u<ls  anil  rmilcs  i>f  Iratfic. 

II.  Hisiilcs  Uin^j  a  Scluxil  of  ArclMolofjy.  it  shnW  \k-  al-ui,  in  llu-  nuisi  c<>ni|>rc-lu-nsi\i-  s«.-n>.c, 
a  School  of  Classical  Sliuiics.  Kvory  |K.rioil  of  ihc  (ircck  lanmia^;c  ami  liuraliirc,  front  llic  carliosi 
aj^c  to  the  present  il.iy,  shall  Ik.-  considcrcti  as  coniini;  wiihin  ihc  proviticc  of  ihc  .School. 

III.  The  SchiMiJ  shall  also  Ik.-  a  centre  ai  whidi  infomiaiion  can  \k-  oliiaineil  .mtl  Imm.Us 
consultod  liy  Hriiish  Iravellers  in  Cireece. 

I\'.  For  ihese  purposes  a  I.ilirary  shall  l>e  formed,  and  mainiained,  of  arch.enli.j^ical  ami  other 
suiialile  JMMiks,  incliidini;  maps,  jilans,  and  phoiotjraphs. 

THK  SUHSCRIHKKS. 
\'.     The  following  shall  Ik;  considereil  as  Sul)scril)frs  lo  ihc  School  :  — 

(1)  Donors,  other  than  Corporate  Bodies,  of /^loand  iip\var<ls. 

(2)  Annual  Sul)scril>ers  of  £i  and  upwards  durin^j  the  periinl  of  their  sul>scripiion. 
\'I.      A  cori)orate  Imdy  suhscrihinj;  nol  less  than  ^^50  a  year,  for  a  lerni  of  years,  shall,  during 

that  term,  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  men>lH.'r  of  the  Managing  Connniliee. 

VII.  A  meeting  of  Sul)scril)fr.>  shall  Ik;  held  in  OctolKrr  of  each  year,  at  which  each  S«l>scrilK.>r 
shall  have  one  vote.  A  subscribing  cor|)orale  Unly  may  send  a  representative.  At  this  meeting  a 
rci)ort  from  the  Managing  Commitlee  shall  Ik;  presented,  including  a  fmancial  statement  and 
selections  from  the  rci>orts  of  the  Director  and  Students  for  the  season.  At  this  meeting  shall  als4> 
Ik;  annually  e!ecte<l  or  re-elected  the  Treasurer  an<l  the  Secretary  of  the  .School,  two  .\udiiors,  and 
four  mend)ers  of  the  Managing  Committee,  in  place  of  th<jse  retiring,  imder  Uule  XIII.  (3). 

\'III.  Sjwcial  meetings  of  Suhscrilters  may,  if  neces.sary,  In:  summoned  by  the  .Managing 
Committee. 

IX.  Sul)scril)ers  shall  Ix;  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  ol  any  reixirls  that  niay  Ik;  publisheil  by 
the  School,  to  use  the  Library,  and  to  attend  the  public  meetings  of  the  School,  whenever  the)  may 
Ik;  in  Athens. 

THE  TRUSTEES. 

X.  The  projierty  of  the  School  shall  be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  who  shall  Ik;  apiv)inted  for 
life,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  \'acancies  in  the  nundK;r  of  Trustees  shall  l>e  (died  up  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Subscribers. 

XI.  In  the  event  of  a  Trustee  l)econiing  imfit,  or  incapable  of  acting,  he  may  be  removed  from 
his  office  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  those  present  at  a  special  nu-eling  of  Subscril>ers 
summoned  by  the  .Managing  Committee  for  that  purpose,  and  another  Trustee  shall  by  ihc  s;»nie 
majority  be  appointed  in  his  jjlace. 

XII.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  Trustee  <x;curring  between  twi>  annual  meet- 
ings, the  Managing  Committee  shall  have  the  jviwer  of  nominating  another  Trustee  to  act  in  his 
place  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

THE  MANACINC.  COMMITTEE. 

XIII.  The  Managing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  following: — 

(i)     The  Trustees  of  the  .Sch<H)l. 

(2)     The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  SchtKiI. 

(j)     Twelve  Memliers  elected  by  the  SubscrilK'rs  at   the  annual  meetings.      Of  these, 

four  shall  retire  in  each  year,  at  first  by  lot,  afterwards  by  roi.iti'm.      .MendKts 

retiring  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
(4)     The  memlK;rs  nominated  by  cor|>orate  IxKlies  under  Rule  \'I. 

XIV.  The  Committee  shall  have  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Sch<M)l,  and  shall  decide  any 
dispute  that  may  arise  iKJtween  the  Director  and  Students.  They  shall  have  |x>wcr  to  <1cprive  any 
Student  of  the  use  of  the  school-building. 

XV.  The  Commitlee  shall  meet  as  a  rule  once  in  every  two  months;  but  the  Secretary 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  summon  a  si>ecial  meeting  when  ncccs>ar). 
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XVI.  Due  notice  nf  every  meeting  shall  l)c  sent  to  each  meml^er  of  the  Committee  hy  a 
summons  siciied  hy  I  lie  Secretary.     Three  mcml)ers  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum. 

X\'II.      In  case  of  an  equalit)'  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

X\"III.  In  the  event  of  vacancies  occurring  among  the  officers  or  on  the  Committee  between 
the  annual  elections,  they  may  l)e  provisionally  (illed  up  !>)■  the  Committee  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

HONORARY  STUDENTS,  STUDENTS,  AND  ASSOCIATES 

.\I\.     The  Students  shall  consist  of  the  following  :^ 

( 1 )  I  lolders  of  travelling  fellowships,  studentships,  or  scholarships  at  any  University  of 

the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  British  Colonies. 

(2)  Travelling  Students  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 

Architects,  or  other  similar  lx)dies. 

(3)  Other  persons  who  shall  satisfy  the   Managing  Committee   that    they   are   duly 

qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  School. 

XX.  No  person,  other  than  a  student  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  shall  l)e  admitted  as  a 
Student  who  cloes  not  intend  to  reside  at  least  three  months  in  Greek  lands.  In  the  case  of  Students 
of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  an  aggregate  residence  of  four  months  at  the  two  Schools  will  be 
accepted  as  alternative  to  three  months'  residence  in  Greece. 

XXI.  Students  attached  to  the  School  will  be  expected  to  pursue  some  definite  course  of  study 
or  research  in  a  department  of  Hellenic  studies,  and  to  write  in  each  season  a  report  upon  their 
work.  Such  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director,  .shall  by  him  be  forwarded  to  the  .Managing 
Committee,  and  may  be  published  by  the  Committee  if  and  as  they  think  proper. 

X.XII.  Intending  Students  are  required  to  apply  to  the  Secretary.  They  will  be  regarded  as 
.Students  from  the  date  of  their  admission  by  the  Committee  to  the  31st  day  of  October  next 
following;  but  any  Student  admitted  between  July  ist  and  Octolx^r  31st  in  any  year  shall  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Student  until  October  31st  of  the  following  year. 

XXIII.  The  Managing  Committee  may  elect  as  Honorary  .Students  of  the  School  such 
persons  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  deem  worthy  of  that  distinction,  and  may  also  elect  a.s 
Associates  of  the  School  any  persons  actively  engaged  in  study  or  exploration  in  Greek  lands. 

XXIV.  Honorary  Students,  Students,  and  Associates  shall  have  a  right  to  use  the  Library  of 
the  School,  and  to  attend  all  lectures  given  in  connexion  with  the  School,  free  of  charge. 

XXV.  Students  shall  be  expected  to  reside  in  the  Hostel  provided  for  them,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  Priority  of  claim  to  accommodation  in  the  Hostel  shall  lie 
determined  by  the  Committee. 

THE    DIRECTOR. 

XXVI.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Managing  Committee,  on  terms  which  shall  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  time,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years.  He  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

XXVII.  He  shall  have  possession  of  the  school-building  as  a  dwelling-house. 

XXVIII.  It  shall  be  his  duty  (i)  to  guide  and  assist  the  studies  of  Students  and  Associates  of  the 
School,  affording  them  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  and  also  to  see  that  reports  are  duly  furnished  by 
Students,  in  accordance  with  Rule  XXI.,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  before  the  end  of 
June  ;  (2)  to  act  as  Editor  of  the  School  Annual. 

XXIX.  (a)  Public  Meetings  of  the  School  shall  be  held. in  Athens  during  the  season,  at 
which  the  Director  and  Students  of  the  School  shall  read  papers  on  some  subject  of  study  or 
research,  and  make  reports  on  the  work  undertaken  by  the  School,  {d)  The  Director  shall  deliver 
lectures  to  Students  of  the  School.  At  least  six  of  such  meetings  and  lectures  shall  be  held  in  the 
course  of  each  session. 

XXX.  He  may  at  his  discretion  allow  persons,  not  Students  of  the  School,  to  use  the  Library 
and  attend  his  lectures. 

XXXI.  He  shall  \ye  resident  at  Atheia  from  the  lieginning  of  November  in  each  year  to  the  end 
of  the  following  June,  but  shall  be  at  liberty  to  absent  himself  for  short  periods  for  purposes  of 
exploration  or  research. 

XXXII.  At  the  end  of  each  season  he  shall  rejxjrt  to  the  Managing  Committee — (i)  on  the 
studies  pursued  during  the  season  by  himself  and  by  each  Student ;  (ii)  on  the  state  of  the  School- 
])remi.ses  and  the  repairs  needed  for  them  ;  (iii)  on  the  state  of  the  Library  and  the  purchases 
of  IxKjks,  &c. ,  which  he  may  think  desirable  ;  and  (iv)  on  any  other  matter  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  School. 

XXXIII.  In  case  of  misconduct  the  Director  may  be  removed  from  his  office  by  the  Managing 
Committee  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  those  present  at  a  meeting  specially  summoned  for  the 
purpose.     Of  such  meeting  at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  shall  be  given. 
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XX.KIV.  The  luanapfincnl  of  ihe  Hostel  shall  he  at  the  discretion  of  ihc  Director  anil 
bliall  be  bulijcct  to  his  coiurol. 

XXXV.  The  Director  shall  have  i>owcr  l<  e\cliiile  a  Student  from  the  Hostel  in  c*se  of  nii»- 
conduct  ;  but  such  exclusion  niusi  be  ininieilialely  reportetl  to  the  Manajjiiifj  Committee 

XXX\'I.  The  Siudenls  shall,  until  further  notice,  |>ay  a  ft\ci\  charjjc  of  twelve  shillings  a 
week  for  the  smaller,  and  fourteen  shillinjjs  a  week  for  the  larjjer  riM)ms  in  the  Hostel.  These 
[uyments  shall  include  lire.  Ii^;hiing,  and  the  necessary  servants'  wages. 

.\XW  II.  Honorary  .Student-.,  .\ssociates,  meml>ers  of  the  Contmiiiee,  and  ex«lireclors,  m.iy 
l)e  admitted  to  residence  in  the  Hosicl.  Other  |>ersons,  if  seriously  engaged  in  study  or  research, 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Director  at  his  discretion.  Hut  no  jK-rson  shall  reside  in  the  Hostel  un<ler 
this  rule  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Stuilent  desiring  admission. 

XX.XN'III.  The  weekly  charge  for  residents  uthcr  than  Students  shall  l>e  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence  until  further  notice. 

XXXI.X.     The   Director  shall  draw    up  furihei    rules  for    the  internal  management    <jf  the 
Hostel  ;  such  rules  to  Ik;  subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the  .Managing  Committee. 
RULLS    FOR   THE    LIBRARW 

XL.  The  Director  shall  have  power  to  nuiUe  rules  for  the  management  ol  the  Librai),  its 
use  by  Students,  and  the  like  ;  such  rules  to  be  sidiject  to  the  approval  of  the  .Managing  Ctimmillee. 

PUHLICATION. 

XLI  No  publication  whatever,  res|>ecting  the  work  of  the  School,  shall  Ik-  made  without  the 
previous  approval  of  the  Committee. 

THE    FINANCES. 

XLII.  .\11  money  received  on  l)ehalf  of  the  School  l)eyond  what  is  required  for  current 
expenses  shall  be  invested  in  the  names  anil  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 

XLIH.  The  Ixinking  account  of  the  School  shall  be  placed  in  the  names  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  who  shall  sign  cheques  jointly. 

XLIV.  The  first  claim  on  the  revenue  of  the  School  shall  l)e  the  maintenance  and  re[)air  of 
the  School-builiiing,  anel  the  payment  of  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance. 

XL\'.  The  second  claim  shall  i)e  the  salaries  of  the  Director  and  .Secretary,  ;vs  arranged 
between  ihem  and  the  Managing  Committee. 

XL\'I.  In  case  (jf  there  l>i'ing  a  surjilus,  a  -,um  shall  be  annu.dl)-  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Library  of  the  Sch<x)l  and  to  the  publication  of  a  report  ;  and  a  fund  sh.dl  be  fornted  from 
which  grants  may  be  made  for  travelling  and  excavation. 

Revised,  1906. 
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Professor  R.  C.   Bosanoijet,   M.A. 

Arthur  J.   Evans,  Es<.>.,  D.Lilt.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Ernest  Gardner,  M.A. 

Miss  Jane  E.   Harrison,  D.Lilt.,  LL.D. 
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'J'his  School  (founded  in  1886)  gives  to  British  Students  of  Greek  Archaeology 
and  Art  the  opi)ortunity  of  pursuing  their  researches  in  Greece  itself,  with  command 
of  the  means  which  the  recent  great  advances  of  the  science  have  rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens  is  now  an  archaeological  centre  of  the  first  rank.  The  architecture  of 
Greece  can  nowhere  else  be  studied  to  such  advantage  ;  and  the  concentration  in 
the  Athenian  museums  of  numerous  and  most  important  discoveries  which  have 
taken  i)lace  on  Greek  soil  in  the  last  few  years  has  made  a  personal  knowledge 
of  those  museums  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  Hellenic  scholars. 

The  student  recjuires  two  auxiliaries  when  working  in  Athens.  Firstly,  the  com- 
mand of  an  adc(}uate  library ;  and  secondly,  the  advice  of  a  trained  archaeologist, 
residing  on  the  spot,  and  following  the  rapid  advances  of  the  science,  due  partly  to 
new  discovery  and  partly  to  the  rearrangement  of  old  materials. 

These  advantages  are  now  jjrovided  for  French,  (German,  Austrian,  American, 
and  British  archaeologists,  through  the  Schools  which  their  nationalities  have  es- 
tablished. It  is  also  by  means  of  these  Schools  that  many  excavations  on  Greek 
soil  have  been  carried  out  ;  and  those  conducted  in  Cyprus,  in  the  Peloponnese, 
in  Melos  and  in  Crete  by  the  British  School  during  the  past  twenty  Sessions  are 
an  encouraging  proof  of  the  work  that  may  be  done  in  the  future  if  the  School  be 
adecpiately  supported. 

Students  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  'i'he  principal  conditions  imposed 
are  that  they  shall  pursue  some  definite  course  of  Hellenic  study  or  research, 
residing  for  the  purpose  not  less  than  three  months  in  (Jreek  lands,  and  that  they 
shall  at  the  end  of  the  Session  write  a  report  of  the  work  which  they  have  done. 
Apjilications  from  intending  students  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  John  fT. 
Baker-Penovre,  Esq.,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  \V.,  who  will  also  be  happy  to 
supply   any  further  information. 

Donations  or  annual  subscriptions  to  the  School  are  greatly  needed,  and  will 
be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  V.  ^V.  Yorke,  Esq., 
M..A.,  The  Farringdon  Works,  Shoe  Lane,  E.G. 

June,  1907. 
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Asclcpios,  332  ;  statue  of,  435 
Athena,  AIca,  335,  347  ;  Chalkioikos,  431,  439  ; 

Cranaca,  349 

Hacimtk,  248 
liaths,  Roman,  409  f.,  413 
ik-es,  as  vase-decoration,  30 
Birds,  'geometric,'  57,  58 
'  lUossom  '  bowl,  5 

B»a7<<J,  377.  387.  390.  473 

Hoats,  190  ff. 

Bridge,    Roman,    184  f.  ;    construction   of,    185, 

187,  189  ;    dite  of,  189 
Bronze,   hovrl  handle,  293;   eariing,  4  ;    fibvilae, 

33' 64,  321  ;  fragments,  66,  299;    mirrors,  5  ; 

necklace,  67  ;    |>ijis,   321,  327  ;  jilieiF,  33,  64 

sheet,  327  ;  stalucttfs,  337  ;  vessel,  4,  27 
BpuAAi'xat,  33S 
Bucrania,  397  f.,  423 

1    5 


'  Cakian,'  language,  219;  migrations,  220, 
222  ;  race,  217,  221  ;  religion,  222  ;  thabbso- 
cracy,  date  of,  217,  219,  221  f. 

Chemin  dc  ronde,  264 

Clay,  beads,  5,  27  ;  cover  of  kernos,  7  ;  lamps, 
5  ;  sealings,  241 

Coin,  294 

Corinthian,  capitals,  400,  432 ;  pottery,  77, 
288,  291,  293,  329,  330 

Corona  Spinea,  204 

'  Cretan  '  Geometric  style,  date  of,  57  ;  pecu- 
liarities of,  60  f. 

Crystal  pendant,  65 

'  Cycladic'  culture,  21 8,  224  f. 

Cylinders,  wooden,  73 


DAMOnifiN    of    Mcssene,    date    of,    111,    120, 

127,  130,   136;  jicdigtec  of,    133;    works  of, 

I  eg 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  287 
Dcspoina,    temple   of,    II2  f.  ;  construction    of, 

113  f.  ;  date  of,  1 15 
Dhow,  195 

r>ialect  in  Spartan  inscriptions,  392  f. 
AiKijAiirT^j,  343 
I>ionysos,    Orthos,    334;    temple    <>f    'in    the 

Marshes'  308 
Dipylon  pf)ttcry,  34,  36,  50,  So  . 
Dish  with  ornament  in  lelief,  38 
r>ogs,  Sjiartan,  336 
Dolicho  ce|>halic  skulls,  230  f. 
Double  Axe.  5  ;   (Joil  o(.  210,  222 
Double-flutes,  249 
ApfTOKijr,  367,  385  f. 
Dress,    Aegean,    233,    239,    240,    242  f..    246: 

Aryan,  239  ;  Minoan,   236,   237,  240,  242  f.  ; 

Neolithic,    227,    238,    247 ;    Northcni,    235. 

247  ;  Roman,   237  ;  influence  of  climate  <>n, 

2J5 
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Earrings,  bronze,  4  ;  silver,  6S  f 

Eikonostasis,  265,  271 

'Eipeyes,  313,  387 

'ZxSoTfip,  443,  444 

Eponymus,  359,  371,  376,  377  f. 

Eteocretan,  language,  219  f.  ;  race,  218,  219 

Eurotas,  278,  281,  295,  309,  310 


Female    Images,   clay,    226 ;    of    '  Cycladic ' 

type,  227  ;  as  vases,  57 
Fibulae,  33,  64,  321 
Figurines,  ivory,   320  f.,   327;  lead,  318,  321, 

322  f.,  330;  types  of,  322 
Fortifications,   mediaeval,  259  ff.  ;    of    Sparta, 

287  f.,  428 
Frescoes,  mediaeval,   266,  267  ;    Minoan,  233, 

237,  266 


GatbIS,  of  Sparta,  428 

'Geometric'     Age,     282;      deposits,     321    .; 

designs,  74  ff.  ;  pottery,  24,  26,  59,  288,  291  ; 

tradition  in  Crete,  79 
Gold  diadem,  91  ;  ornaments,  64,  65 
Gorgon  masks,  340  f. 
'  Great  Goddesses,'  128  f. 
Gymnopaidiai,  395 

Harp,  249 

Hearth;  movable,  253;  central,  250  f.,  254 

Heracles  herm,  412 

Heroon,  288  f. 

Hero  reliefs,  289,  292 

House,  Mycenaean,  94 

Horse,    head   of,    on  vase    lid,    56  f,    58;    on 

relief,  324,  333  f. 
Huchettes,  259,  264 

'lepodvrris,  468 

Inscribed,  blocks,  433,  435  ;  bullets,  140 ; 
libation  table,  7,  13  ;  reliefs,  330,  335,  353; 
seal,  401,  459  ;  tiles,  119,  436 

Inscriptions,  130  f.,  137  f,  153,  167,  175,  179, 
314,  351  f-.  413.  422;  forged,  139;  painted, 
141 

Iron,  disk,  92;  knife,  92;  nail,  95;  sickle- 
blade,  354,  386 

Isolarii,  197  f. 

Italo-Byzantine  architecture,  268,  272 

Ivory  figurines,  320!.,  327;  knuckle-bones, 
237  ;  seals,  327  ;  tortoise,  329 


KaeevparopiV,    313,  315,  382  f.,  391. 

KapTfpias  i'yaii',  314,  316,  368 

Kdfffv,  364,  388,  391 

KfAijo,  313,  354,  381,  382,  391 

Kernos,  9  ff.  ;  cover  of,    7  ;.  'Cycladic,'   10  f.  ; 

Greek,  19  f.  ;  Minoan,  15  f.  ;  modern,  20  f. 
Killick,  193 
Knives,  iron,  92 
Knuckie-bones,  327 
Kufa,  194 

Lamps,  8,  286,  291  ;    Christian,  98;  Messapian, 

141 
Larnax,  2  ff.,  76 

Lead  bullets,  140;  figurines,  318,  321,  332  f. 
Leonidas,  tomb  of,  405,  435,  449,  455,  467 
Leonidea,  445  f.,  455 
Letter-forms,  130,  133,  141,  4  3,  456,  476 
Libation  table,  inscribed,  7f.,  I3f. 
Limestone,  reliefs,   333,   335  ;   statuettes,   333, 

336 
Lion,  archaic  stone,  405 
Lycosura,   temple  of,    112  f.,    129;    history  of, 

I22f.;  inscriptions  from,  I30ff. 
Lyre,  8,  249 

Masks,  terracotta,  321,  324,  330,  339  f.  ;  from 
Carthage,  326  ;  from  Samos,  326  ;  types  of, 
324,  341  ;  wooden,  339 

Masonry,  Byzantine,  261  ;  Turkish,  261,  2/5, 
276  ;  Venetian,  261,  270,  273,  274 

Masons'  marks,  403 

Mediaeval  castles,  152,  158,  160,  164,  170, 
264  ff. ;  churches,  264  ff.,  271  ff. ;  fortifications, 
26 1  f ,  429, 

Megalopolis,  i2of. ;  shrine  of  Great  Goddesses 
at,  128  f;  inscriptions  from,  134 

Megaron,  Mycenaean,  250  f. 

Menelaum,  329,  437 

Messene,  inscription  from,  131  f. 

M,Kix^C6fifvos,  314,  354,  386 

Minoan  II,  burial,  3  ;  pottery,  3,  5  :  III, 
designs,  6,  41  ;  gems,  65  ;  pottery,  5  ;  tech- 
nique in  Geometric  vases,  26,  39,  44,  57,  60  ; 
links  between  II  and  HI,  6  f. 

Mia,  313,  354,  379,  38if.,  387,  391 

Mycenaean,  hearth,  250  f. ;  house,  94  ;  survivals 
in  Dipylon  ware,  84  f.,  90 

Nabis,  285,  287,  302,  349,  350 

Neolithic  dress,  227,  238,  247  ;  era,  218,  224  f, 
characteristics  of,  226  ;  pottery,  229,  in  Bosnia, 
257,  on  Danube,  258,  in  Hungary,  256 
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Obsidian  blades,  12,  27,  33 
Orchestra,  304,  311,  312,  316,  402  f. 
Orthia,  Artemis,  dcriration  of,  332 
Orthos,  Dionysos,  334 

Palettes,  slate,  7,  27  ;  stone,  12 

TlapiaKas,  454 

I'arthcnion,  333,  339 

Pausanias,  king,  431 

Pins,  68,  327 

Pithos,  42,  72,  281,  292,  293,  300 

Pliers,  331 

Tlparowifirais,  364,  390 

Reliefs,  limestone,  333,  355  ;  terracotta,   289, 

292 
Ring-dance,  8,  248  f. 

Rings,  bronze,  67  ;  goKl,  64,  65  ;  silver,  64 
Roman  theatre,  394  f.,  422  f. 
Roof-tiles,  321 
Roundels,  silver-gilt,  68 

Seals,  clay,  241  ;  ivory,  327 

Shahtoor,  191 

Sickle-blade,  354,  386 

Silver,  earrings,  68  f. 

Siren  on  Geometric  vase,  42 

Sistrum,  249 

Skanolheke,  346 

Slate  palettes,  7,  27 

1(paipf'is,  3S7 

Sphinx,  65 

Sporades,    Hellenic  remains  in,  154,    155,    160, 

162,  163,  165,  172;  Roman,  170 
Stamped  bricks,  299,  301,  404,  414  ;  tiles,  285, 

287, 299,  345  fr. 


Stoa,  Roman  at   Sparta,   278.  283,  414   '  ,  43;. 

433;  Pcrsikc,  433 
Stone  palette,  12 
Strainer,   1 1 
luy*<pri3of,  3S7   f.,  391 
Ivyapxiai,  444,  441; 
Swordbladc,  28,  64 

Tatu  markings,  341 

Terracotta,   figures,   8,  100,  227,  290 ;  plaques, 

438  ;  reliefs,  288  ;  architectural  reliefs,  293 
Theatre,  305  f ,  311.  394  f.,  422  f.,  433 
StuariKo]  ayii/i'tt,  406 
Tile-works,  347 
Tiles,  inscribed,  119,  436  ;  roof,  321  ;"  stamped, 

285, 287, 299,  345  ff. 
Tb  ira»5i)cdf,  380,  387,  391 
Tomb  of  Leonidas,  405,  435,  449,  455,  467 
Tortoise,  ivory,  329 
Towers,   lOl    f.,  105,    loq,    155,    156,    163,    166, 

172,  417,  420,  425,  426 

Vases,  Corinthian,  35,  63,  64,  77,  2SS,  291,  293, 
329,  330  ;  Dipylon,  34,  50,  80  f.  ;  Geometric, 
24  ff.,  of  Eastern  Crete,  26,  59  ;  Neolitliic, 
229,  256,  257  ;  Proto-Atlic,  89,  281  ;  Trojan, 
232 

Vase  decoration,  Mycenaean  in  Dipylon  ware 
84,  90  f.  ;  at  Sparta,  291,  294 

Vase  shapes,  57,  59  f.  ;  miniature,  291,  292 

\'asilopoula,  269,  430 

Water-pipes,  39S,  411 

Wooden  cylinders,  73;  fa(,-ade,  115;  masks 
339  ;  stamps,  344 
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